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PREFACE. 



For a very long time Switzerland was the only country in Europe 
which possessed a Guide-hook, worthy of the name. The excellent 
work of Ebel, here alluded to, indeed deserves the highest praise ; 
and it is upon the foundation of the materials collected by him that 
every succeeding work of the same kind, on that country, has been 
laid. It is, however, voluminous, extending to four volumes : its 
arrangement and bulk fit it more for the library than the pocket, 
or even the travelling-carriage ; and the abridged French transla- 
tion is unskilfully made, inconvenient to consult, and full of gross 
errors. In addition to this, the original work was written more than 
forty years ago, and was not corrected at the time of the author's 
death. In consequence of this, and owing to the great changes 
which have been made in every part of Switzerland since its pub- 
lication, a portion of the information is necessarily antiquated. The 
improvements of roads, the opening of new passes over the Alps, 
the establishment of steam-boats, and the increased facilities of 
locomotion, liave given rise to a thoroughly different system of 
travelling. Most valuable contributions to our stock of knowledge, 
respecting the natural history, resources, &c., of Switzerland, have 
heen made since his time ; the geology of the country has assumed 
a totally different aspect ; and the ancient political forms are now 
scarcely recognised since the recent revolutions. 

The Editor of the present work has great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing his obligations to Ebel, as well as to the later writers on the 
country, especially to the scientific researches of Agassiz, Hugi, and 
Studer, to the compilations of Glutz Blotzheim and Boll mslti, iintl' 
to the recent publication entitled " Gemalde der Schweitz.'* .Nor is 
he less indebted to his own countrymen, having found the greatest 
assistance from the accurate and interesting works of Brockedon* 
and Latrobef. For his own part, he has brought to the task the 

* The Passes of the Alps, 2 vols. 4to. ; and Excursions among the Alps, 
f The Alpenstock and The Pedestrian. 
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experience gained in four different visits to the country, in the 
course of which he left hut a small portion of it unexplored. Not- 
withstanding this, he cannot speak of the Hand-hook for Switzerland 
with less diflBdence than he did of the voiifflies relating to Germany 
which have preceded it ; and he must equally trust in the indulgence 
of his readers to excuse numerous inaccuracies which no douht per- 
vade it. . . 

He has, however, no hesitation in speaking of the merits of the 
second section of this volume, relating to Savoy and Piedmont, 
which has heen prepared by a friend and fellow-traveller, most 
intimately acquainted with those countries, which he has ex- 
plored in almost every direction, and on many different occa- 
sions. The routes contained in it possess great interest, from the 
total want of any other information respecting the country they 
traverse, from the extreme accuracy with which they are described, 
and from their being derived, not from books, but from personal 
knowledge. They will probably be the means of throwing open to 
English travellers a region little visited hitherto, but possessing, 
from its romantic beauties, the highest claim to attention. 
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ringen and Brienz , 69 

28 Pass of the Grimsel—Mey- 
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Brieg . . .83 
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sola, by the Val Pormazza, 
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Hospital, on the St. Goth- 
ard, by the Glacier of the 
Rhone . . .88 

31 Pass of the Surenen, — Sianz 

to Altorf, by Engelberg and 
the base of the Titlis . 89 
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geu to Wasen . • 92 
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from FluelleHf on the Lake 
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the Lakes of Bienne and 
Neuchdtel . .122 

48 Neuchatel to Lode and 

la Chaux des Fondt , 125 

49 Pontarlier (in France) to 

Neuchatel, by Motiers Tru' 
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with excursion to Lac de 
Joux • • .128 
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55 Lake of Geneva • .141 

56 Geneva to ISIartigny, by Lau- 

tantie, Vevay, Chillon and Bex 1 42 

57 Geneva to Mariiguy, by 
Thonon and Meiiierie . 153 

58 Bex to Sion, by the Diabie- 

reit . . . 154 

59 Passage of the Simp/on. — 

Martigny to Milan, by Sion, 
Brieg, Domo dOssola . 1 55 

66 Gsnstance to St, GalL — 

L/ike of Constance • 165 
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tis . . ,177 
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PatttenbrucAe. — Pass of the 
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sion to Morgarten • . 164 
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ValBleguo . , 197 
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Fideris and Davus , 197 
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dine . . . 198 
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Ponte in the Eugadine . 200 
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to the Pass of Finstermunz 201 
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madau, in the £ngadine,to 
Tirano,iii theValteline . 203 

87 Coire to Splugen, by the Fia 
Mala . . .204 

88 Puss of the S/j/U^Pw,— Splu- 
gen to Chiavenna and 
Como ; — LagodiComo , 209 

89 Chiavenna to St. Mauritz, 
and the source of the Inn, 
by the Val Bregaglia and 
the Pass of the Muloya . 213 

90 Pass of the Bernhardinj-^ 
SplUgen to Bellinzona , 214 

91 Bellinzona to Magadino and 
Locarno on the Logo Mag- 
giore . . * 218 

92 Bellinzona to Lugano and 
Como, by the Monte Cenere 221 

93 Luino, on the Lago Mag- 
giore, to Menaggio, on the 
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/ya^o cTOr/a and the Colde 
Cohna .. .233 

103 Romagnano to Turin . 235 

104 Varallo to Chatillon, in the 

Val d'Aosta^ by the Passes 
of the Coi de Fal Dobbia, 
the Coi de Banzola, and 
the Coi de Jon^ crossing the 
F€U de Lys an4 the Fai 
Ckaiiant . . 236 

105 Vogogna^ in Val d'Ossola to 
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Pass of the Monte Moro 
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' Cormayeur • . 250 
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Col de Ferret . . 268 
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by Cogne, Fenitre de 
Cogne^ the Coi de Reaie, 
and Fai Soanna • 269 
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Fai d'Orca, the Coi de 
Croix de Nivoiet, and the 
Fai Savaranche ; detour to 
the Coi de Gaiese . 274 
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rice, in' the Tarentaise, by 
the Val Grisanche and Col 
du Mont . . 278 

114 Cormayeur to Bourg St. 
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Uttie St. Bernard . 280 
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and the Col deForciaz . 299 

117 Martigny to Chamouny, by 

the Col de Baime, . . 301 
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Annecy , . .308 
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de Gluten • • 338 
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INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION. 

$ 1. PASSPORTS. 

A TRAVELLER cannot reach Switzerland without a passport from 
a minister of one or other of the states of Europe ; and, though it 
is seldom called for while he is in the country, yet he must be pre- 
pared to produce it whenever it is required. At the gates of 
Geneva, and perhaps in one or two other capitals of the can- 
tons, passports are demanded on entering. Persons proceed- 
ing from Switzerland to the Austrian states, or Bavaria, must 
have the signature of the ministers of those countries attached to 
their passports ; or they will not be allowed to pass across the fron- 
tier. The ministers accredited to the Swiss Confederation resi^ 
at Bern, or at least have their passport-oflBces there ; even wh^ 
they themselves follow the Diet either to Zurich or Lucerne. 
Strangers, therefore, should take care to secure their visS as th^ 
pass through Bern. See Route 24, p. 67, for further particulars. 

In going from Geneva to Chamouny, the signature of the Sar- 
dinian Consul is made a sine qitd non, in order to secure to that 
official a fee of four francs. 

$ 2. MONEY. 

There is hardly a country in Europe which has so complicated a 
Currency as Switzerland ; almost every canton has a Coinage of its 
own, and those coins that are current in one canton will not pass in 
the next. Let the traveller, therefore, be cautious how he over- 
loads himself with more small change than he is sure of requiring. 

Detailed tables of Swiss coins are given below, but it is scarcely 
worth the traveller's while to perplex himself with their intricacies ; 
since he will find French Napoleons and francs current nearly all over 
Switzerland. They are indeed, on the whole, the best coins he can 
take with him ; and, except in some very remote situations, on the 
east side of the country, in the cantons of St. Gall, Appenzell, and 
Grisons, which border on Germany, and where Bavarian florins ( = 20 
pence) and kreutzers are in common circulation, the innkcepeers 
always make out their bDls in Fr. francs, or will do so if required. 

It is necessary, however, to prevent being cheated, that the tra- 
veller should know the value of one or two Swiss coins. 

1 Swiss franc, containing 10 batz = \\ French franc (1 franc 48 
cents.), = (nearly) 1*. 2d. English. 

N.B. This distinction between the value of French and Swiss 
francs should be particularly attended to. 

I batz contains 1 rappen, and = lid, (nearly) English. 

The Swiss coins most frequently met with are pieces of 5 batzen» 
or J a Swiss franc ; 1 batz, 4 batz, and rappen. Pieces are also 
coined of l» 2, 3, and 4 Swiss francs. 

Value of some Foreign Coins in Swiss Currency, 

1 French Napoleon =14 Swiss francs. 

1 „ 5 franc-piece = from 33J to 35 batzcn. 



% f. Swin Monty, is 

1 French franc - (commonly) 7 batzen or exa^ily 6 batzcn 6 

1 ]j;iiglieli shilling ■= fl batzen. 

1 „ •overeign = 1 7 Swiss francs 4 batzen 6 lappi. 

1 Brabant dollar - 4 Swiss frani«, or 40 batzen. 
[The Brabant dollar (kronllialer, or grosse thaler) is an advantage- 
ous coin to take into the German canlons, since, although it is worth 
only 5Fr.fr. 80 cents., it paBsee throughout for 6 francs.] 
SWISS FCAKCSAND BiTZEN, — Beduced lo tAeir f^oiug III the Moneg of 
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*^* In many instances, the coins in the following tables are 
almost obsolete ; and, where they still exist, French francs and Swiss 
batzen are also current, so that the traveller need rarely have re- 
course to them. 



Aarau, Bern, Basle, Freyburg, Soleure, Vaud, and Vcdlais, 

These cantons combined together in 1825 to adopt an uniform 
currency. 

Swim franc ^10 batsen. 
„ batz. =; 10 rapps. 
. ^t Gulden =: 15 batzen r= 60 kreutzers. 

Appenzell, St, Gall, Schaffhausen, and Thurgovie, 
Accounts are kept in florins (24 gulden foot, as in Frankfort, 
Baden, &c.). 

I flarin, of 60 kreutzers » 20<f. English. 

1 Napoleon =* 9 florins 21 kreutzers. 

. 1 Brabant dollar «- 2 fl. 42 kr. 

1 Ducat =- 5 fl. 30 kr. 

1 Convention dollar == 2 fl. 24 kr. 

Geneva, 

a Florins (petite monnaie) containing 12 sols =: 12 denierv. 
b Livres^ courants of 20 sols =: 42 dealers, 

c French francs and centimes 
d Swiss francs, and batzen 

Generese Carrency. 
lis; Sol. Den. Ft Den. 

1 French 5-franc piece = 3 1 9 or 10 10 
1 French franc = 26 6eneve.se Sols. 

1 Brabant dollar =: 3 10 9 or 12 4 

(The Pound sterling is usually worth 25 fr. 50 c.) 

Glartu, 
1 Florin or Gulden r= 40 schillings. 

Grisons, 

Florin contains 15 (l^ght) batzen, 60 kreutzers, or 70 blutzgers = 1 Frendi 

franc 76 centimes •=: 16c/. English. 



Biabant dollar 


= 3Gr. 


floxins 20 kreutzers. 


Fxench Napoleon 


= 11 fl. 


36 kc 


„ 5-franc piece 


= 2 fl. 


53 kz. 


3, I franc 


^"* 


34kr« 


Swiss franc 


= 


61 kr. 


» piece of 5 batzen 


= onefl. 


30 blutzgers. 


„ u 1 batz 


:= 


6 blutzgers. 


1 Bavarian florin 


zrz 


1 Grison florin 1 4 kreutzers. 


2 Zwanzigers 


z^ 


1 Grison florin „ 


Lucerne and Unierwalden* 


1 Florin of 15 (light) batze% ox 


40 schillings, oc 60 kreutzers. 



1 Louis d*or =: 12 florins of Lucerne. 

1 5-iranc piece = 2 florins of Lucetne. 22 schillings. 

Neuchdtel^ 
Litres of Neuch&tel of 20 sols and 12 denieis. 



Louis dor = 16J Neuch&tel livres. 
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Schwyix and Ufi. 

Florin of 15 (ligfit) batzen^ or 40 schillings, or 60 kreutiers. 

Louis d*or =: 13 florins of Schwytc 

Ticino {Tessin), 
The lira contains 20 soldi, each of 4 quatrini. 

Louis d'or :r: from 34 to 3 7 J- lire. 
Zurich^ 

Florin := 16 (good) batzeu =: 60 kreutzers = 2 French francs 33 cents. 

1 Bavarian florin 6 kreutzers. 



Brabant dollar := 2 Zurich florins 27 kreutzers. 

French 5 -franc piece := 2i Zurich florins 
„ *20-franc ,, = 8^ Zurich florin?. 

The Zurich florin is also divided into 16 (good) batzen and 40 rapps^ and 
again into 40 schillings of 4 rapps each. 

In August, 1834, twelve of the cantons * agreed to appoint a com- 
mission to examine into the present complicated currency, and to 
devise a new and uniform system of coinage. They have already 
altered and corrected the weights and measures of Switzerland, but 
the result of their labours regarding the currency has not yet 
appeared. 

$ 3. DISTANCES. 

There is not less perplexity and variation in the measurement of 
distances, than in the calculation of money, in Switzerland. 

Distances are reckoned throughout Switzerland not by miles, but 
by stunden (hours, t. e, hours' walking) or leagues. The measures 
of length given, in the following routes have been taken from the 
most perfect tables that could be procured ; but the Editor is aware 
that there must be many errors, and that an approach to accuracy 
is all that can be expected from them. The length of the stunde 
has been calculated at 5278 metres, or 2708 toisessslSOO Bernese 
feet ; 21,137 of such stunden go to a degrce'of the equator. To make 
this measurement agree with the actual pace of walking, it is neces- 
sary to advance 271 Paris feet in a minute. 

It is a reproach to the Swiss Government that no authorised mea* 
surement of the roads throughout the country should have been un- 
dertaken by them at the public expense. Since the correction of 
we ights an d measures in 1833-34, 3-lOthsof a mdtre ( =3 decimetres, 
or 132,988 Paris lines) has been constituted the legal Swiss foot, and 
16,000 Swiss feet=:l stunde. 

$ 5. MODES OF TRAVELLING IN SWITZERLAND. — POSTING. 

The means of travelling in Switzerland have been greatly im- 
proved and increased within the last fifteen or twenty years. The 

* Zurich, nern. Lucerne, Zug^ Glarn^, Freybnrg, Soleure, Basic, Sclmflfhausen, St. Gall* 
Aargovie, aud TUurgovie, 
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^eat roads are excellent^ and tboee over the Alps stapendoits 
m addition ; upon almost all of them diligences run ; and since 
1823, when the first experiment with steam was made on the Lake 
of Geneva, every one ot the large lakes is navigated by steam-boats. 

Posting is unknown in most of the cantons of Switzerland, and is 
confined to the following routes near the frontier : — From Con- 
stance to St. Gall and through the Grisons to (Joire ; over the 
Spliigen to Chiavenna' and Milan; over the Bernardin to Bell in- 
zona, Lugano, and Milan ; from Geneva to Milan over tke Simplon, 
along both shores of the Lake Leman, by Lausanne or by Thonon ; 
from Airolo at the south base of the St. Gothard to Bellinzona. 
The traveller may likewise post from Basle to Schaithausen, and 
from Schaff hausen to Constance, if he clioose the routes through 
Baden on the right bank of the Rhine. It is stated that post-horses 
are kept in Canton Argovie, between Basle and Schaff hausen, and 
in NeuchStel, but on this point the writer cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. The tariff and charges for horses and postilions vary in the 
different cantons, but the regulations of the adjoining states are for 
the most part followed. For instance, in Thurgovie and St. Gall 
the charges are according to the Baden tariff; in Geneva, Vaud, and 
the Vallais, according to the French ; and in the Grisons, according 
to the Austrian. Further particulars are given in the respective 
routes upon which post-horses are maintained. 

At Coire, and other post stations on the great road through the 
Grisons, the post-masters give the traveller a printed ticket, contain- 
ing the detaDs of all charges according to the, distance and number 
of horses. 

*^* It is very generally asserted that the Diet is about to autho- 
rise the establishment of post-horses throughout Switzerland, and that 
this new enactment may be expected to come into force next year. 

$ 6. DILIGENCES. — LUGGAGE. 

Diligences now run daily between most of the large towns of 
Switzerland, and there are few carriage-roads in the country not 
traversed by them twice or thrice a week at least. 

They generally belong to the government of the different cantons, 
and are attached to the post-office, as in Germany. The places are 
numbered, and all baggage exceeding a certain fixed weight is 
charged extra, and often greatly increases the expense of this mode 
of conveyance, which is one reason among many why travellers 
should reduce their baggage to the smallest possible compass. The 
public conveyances are by no means so well organised as in Ger- 
many. On some routes, particularly in going from one canton into 
another, passengers are sometimes transferred into another coach, 
and run the chance of waiting several hours for it, being set down 
in a remote spot to pass the interval as they may, and this not un- 
frequently in the middle of the night. 

The conducteur's fee is included in the fare, but the postilion's 
trinkgeld is paid separately by the passengers in some parts of the 
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country ; in St. Gall, for instaneCy they expect from 6 to 9» kr. per 
stage- 
Travellers in Switzerland will frequently be glad to avail them- 
sdves of the public conveyances to mrward their luggage from one 
place to another, while they are making pedestrian excursions 
among the mountains. In such cases, they have only to book then* 
packages at the coach-office, after carefully addressing them, and, 
m some cases, entering a specification of their value in a prmted form. 
They will then receive a receipt, and the article will be forwarded 
and taken care of until reclaimed. 

In making application for packages so consigned, as weU aa for 
letters at the post-office, the Englishman should present his name 
in writing, as our proiftmciation is frequently unintelligibte to 
foreigners^ and without this precaution the applicant may be told 
that his luggage has not arrived, when in reality it is all tlie while 
lying in the depdt The traveller may also request to look over the 
packages in search of his own. 

J 7. VOITURIER. — ^LOHNEUTSCHER. 

Posting, except along the few routes mentioned already in p. Ill, 
ceases at the Swiss frontier, and those who have been travelling 
post must therefore engage a voiturier at the first Swiss town, with 
a suitable number of horses to draw their carriage. If it be light, 
and the party small, two horses will suffice ; but the coachman 
must then drive from tlie box ; with a heavy carriage, three or four 
horses must be taken, and the driver will ride as postilion. The 
towns of Basle, Schaffhausen, Zurich, Bern, Thun, Lausanne, and 
Geneva, are the head-quarters of the voitmiers; at all of them 
there are many persons who keep job-horses for hire, and will either 
conduct the trajireller themselves, or send coachmen in their em- 
ploy. At most of the frontier towns return horses are to be met 
with, and the traveller may save some days of back fare by availing 
himself of them. 

Before making an engagement, it is prudent to consult the landr 
lord of the inn or some other respectable inhabitant — (N.B. not the 
waiter)— to recommend a person of ap][)roved character to be 
employed. As there are many very roguish voituriers, ready to 
take advantage of the traveller on all occasions, such a recommenda- 
tion will be a guarantee, to a certain extent, for good behaviour. The 
landlord should be referred to apart, not in the presence of the coach- 
man, nor, indeed, ^vith his cognizance. It is a bad plan to intrust a 
waiter or inferior person with the negociation ; he will most probably 
sell the traveller to the voiturier, and make a job for his own ad- 
vantage. The most judicious mode of proceeding is, to discard all 
go-betweens and subordinates, to insist on seeing the principal, the 
owner of the horses, and to make the bargain at once with him. 
Besides ascertaining that the voiturier is a respectable man, that his 
horses are good, and his carriage (when it also is required) be clean 
and stout, it is desirable in many cases that he should speak French 
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as well as German, and, in all, that he be acquainted with the roads to 
be traversed. The engagement should, in the first instance, not be 
made for any ^>ecific time, at least not for a long period, until man 
and horses have been'tried and have given satisfaction. It is better 
to take him on from day to day, holding out the prospect of his 
being continued if he behaves weH. 

Some persons engage a voiturier for a certain sum, to perform a 
stated joturney in a fixed number Of days ; a bad 'plan, since it ties 
down the traveller to a prescribed route, without the power of 
diverging, if he choose to alter his plans, or of tarrying by the way. 
The employer shoiUd reserve to himself the power of dismissing his 
voitiurier as soon as he reaches a post-road (see the map). 

The established charge throughout Switzerland, per diem, \a 9 
Fr. francs for each horse, and 1 Fr. franc per horse trinkgeld for 
tilie driver. This includes the hire of a carriage when wanted. 

For this consideration the coachman keeps himself and his horses, 

supplying fresh ones if his own fall ill or lame : he ought also to pay 

all tods, and the charge for leaders (vorspann) to drag the carriage 

•up steep ascents* These two last conditions, however, are not 

always acceded to, and these charges often fall upon the master. 

When the traveller has no servant of his own, the voiturier cleans 
the carriage, greases the wheels, and assists in packing and unpack- 
ing the ba^age. 

The usual rate of travelling is from ten to fourteen stunden, 
thirty-two to forty-six miles a-day, proceeding at the rate of about 
five miles an -hour — ten stunden a-day should be guaranteed by the 
driver. It is necessary to halt in the middle of the day, about two 
hours, to rest the horses. On the days during which a halt is made 
. in a town or elsewhere, the charge is reduced one- half ; and, should 
the traveller require the horses for a short drive of an hour or 
two through the town, this should make no diiference. 

Back-Fare,— In addition to the daily charges while employed, the 
voiturier requires, if dismissed at a distance from his own home, to 
be paid back-fare for the number of days necessary to take him 
tiiither. This payment should be calculated at thp rate of the longest 
day's journey, say twelve stunden (nearly forty miles), which is not 
too much with an empty carriage. At this rate, the back-fare to be 
paid between some of the principal places in Switzerland would be 
nearly according to the number of days set down in the following 
table : — 







Days of 




Stnnden. 


Back-Fare 


Basle to Bern . • 


. 184 . 


- 1* 


„ Coire 


. 41 


34 


„ Geneva . 


. 44 


. 3i 


Laiiaanne • 


. 33i 


: ?l 


„ Lucerne 


. 19 


9, Neuchatel . 


. 22 


2 


„ Zurich . 


. l^ 


. 14 



Days of 
Stnnden. Back-Fare, 

Genera to Berne • « 2^^ • 2 



n 



Goire • • 76 • 6 

Neuchifel . 22f . 2 

Schaffliauseu .54 .4 

Soleiire • . 33 • ^ 

Zurich • • 51) • 4 

Lucerne • • 46 • 3) 



It is more for the traveller's advantage to take one set of horses 
through the journey than to trust to the chance of engaging them 
from one town to another — a method, suhject to delay and vexation 
from the uncertainty of finding them at all times, and from the 
manoeuvres of petty inn-keepers, who will often pretend that none 
are to he had, and wDl throw every impediment in the way of 
his departure. Besides which, hy such an arrangement, the em- 
ployer must inevitably pay hack- fare for every day, whereas, if he 
engage the same voiturier for a length of time, he ma3r so arrange 
his tour, in a circle as it were, as to discharge him within one or 
two days* journey from his home, and thus considerably reduce 
the amount of the back-fare. 

i It is advisable before setting out to have an agreement drawn up 
in writing, including the stipulations which have been recounted 
above. A piece of money, called in German darau/geld, in Italian 
la capan'a, is then given by one of the contracting parties to the 
other, after which the bargam is held to be concluded. 

There are many excursions in Switzerland that are not to be 
made in a travelling-carriage : in such cases it must either wait for 
the traveller, or be sent round to meet him at an appointed spot. 

The system of vetturino travelling, with all its advantages and dis- 
advantages, has been so fully explained in the Handbook for North 
Germany, that it is unnecessary to enter again into fuller details 
here than have been given above. 

§ 8. CHAaS-A-BANC. 

The char-a-banc, the national carriage of Switzerland, may be 
described as the body of a gig, or a bench, as its name implies, placed 
sideways upon four wheels, at a very little distance from the ground. 
It is surrounded by leather curtains made to draw, whence it has been 
compared to a four-post bedstead on wheels. There is a larger kind 
of char, in which the benches are suspended by thongs, not springs, 
across a kind of long waggon, and are arranged one behind the other. 
Tlie char-ji-banc is a very strong and light vehicle, capable of carrying 
two persons, or three at a pinch, and will go on roads where no other 
species of carriage could venture. It is convenient, from being so 
low that one can jump in, or alight without stopping the horse, 
while it is going on ; but it is a very jolting conveyance. Such a 
carriage is to be hired even in the smallest Swiss villages, and the 
usual charge^ including the driver, is tw^elve French francs a-day ; 
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but the charge will be doubled by back-fiire if the driver cannot 
reach home the same night, after the time when he is dismissed. 

$ 9. GUIDES — PORTEBS. — CHAI8ES-A-PORTEURS. 

The services of a Guide are needful when the traveller is about to 
plunge into the recesses of the mountains on foot. He makes 
himself useful, not only in pointing out the way, but in acting as in- 
terpreter to those unacquainted with the language of the country, 
ana also in relieving the traveller of the weight of his knapsack or 
travelling-bag. He may be said to be indispensable in ascending 
very lofty mountains, in exploring glaciers, and in crossing the 
minor passes of the Alps, not traversed by high roads, but by mere 
bridle or foot-paths, which, being rarely traversed, and in many 
places not distinctly marked, or confounded with innumerable 
tracks of cattle,, will often bewilder the inexperienced traveller 
not acquainted with the mountains. When snow is threaten- 
ing to fall, or after a snow-storm has covered the path and obli- 
terated the footsteps of preceding travellers, a guide may be re» 
quired in situations where, under ordinary circumstances, his pre- 
sence might be dispensed with. 

Guides by profession are to be met with in most parts of Switzer- 
land ; those of Chamouni (in Savoy) are deservedly renowned, 
being regularly bred to their profession, and subjected to examina- 
tion as to character and fitness before they are admitted into the 
fraternity. They are enrolled ih a corps, placed under the control 
of a syndic appointed by the Sardinian Government. (Route 115.) 
In Switzerland they abound at Interlachen and Thun, Lucerne, and 
all the other starting-points from which pedestrian excursions are 
begun. Here, again, the traveller had better trust to the innkeeper 
to recommend a fit person ; but it is advisable not to hire one for a 
length of time beforehand. He ought not to be too far advanced in 
years. 

The established rate of hire is six French francs a-day ; but, in ad- 
dition to this, there will be a claim for money to return, if dismissed at 
a distance from home, unless the employer find him a fresh master 
to take back. For this smn the guide provides for himself, and is 
expected to discharge all the duties of a domestic towards his em- 
ployer. 

For the most part, the guides may be said to be obliging, intel- 
ligent, and hard-working men. Few who have employed them but 
can bear testimony to their coolness, intrepidity, and tact, in mo- 
ments of danger — in the difficult pass, in the midst of the snow- 
storm, or among the gaping clefts of the glaciers. It is in such 
situations that their knowledge of the mountains, their experience of 
the weather, their strong arm and steady foot, are fully appreciated. 
The traveller should always follow the guide in crossing glaciers, 
and, in going over tracts covered with snow, should allow him to. 
choose what bis experience teaches to be the safest path. In dan- 
gerous situations the guide advances a- head, with cautious step, 
sounding with his pole beforehand as in a sea beset with shoals. 
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Alittle civility and familiarity on the part of the employer^ — ^the offer 
of a cigar from the traveller's own case, or a glass of brandy frota 
his private flask — will rarely be thrown away ; on the contrary, it is 
likely to produce assiduity and communicativeness on thepartof the 
ffuide. Many of them are fine athletic men, and to carry lor 8 or 10 
hours a-day, and for a distance of 25 or 30 miles, a load of 30 or 40 
lbs. weight is made light of by them. 

Some travellers content themselves with Keller's excellent map 
to guide them, and employ a mere porter to carry their baggage 
for them. Such a man is paid less than the professional guides ; 3 
or 4 fr. a-day will suflSce for them; others are satisfied with 
taking a gtnde only to cross the mountains, from one valley into 
another, where, as before observed, they are really indispensable. 
Those who travel in chars or on horseback will find that the 
driver, or the man who accompanies the horse, will iisually 
serve as guide, and render unnecessary the employment of any 
other person in that capacity. At Chamouni, however, the guides 
must be hired distinct from the mules. Let it be observed that^ 
when the travelling party includes ladies, a guide is reqiiired to 
attend on each, during a mountain excursion, to lead down the 
horses, where the path is steep, and to lend their arms to the fair 
travellers, when the exigences of the way require them to dismount, 
and proceed on foot 

Even the aged or invalid female is by no means debarred the 
pleasure of taking a part in difiicult mountain expeditions. Those 
who are too infirm either to walk or ride, may be carried over the 
mountains in a " ckaise-d-porteurs" (Germ. Tragsessel), which is 
nothing more than a chau*, carried in the manner of a sedan, 
upon poles, by two bearers ; two extra bearers must be taken to 
relieve in turn, and every man expects 6 fr. per diem, and 3 fr. 
return-money for the days required to reach home. 

§ 10. HORSES AND MULES. 

Previous to 1800, or even later, until Napoleon commenced the 
magnificent carriage-roads over the Alps, which will assist in im- 
mortalising his name, the only mode of conveying either ^ssengers 
or goods across them was on the back of horses or mules* Even now, 
upon all the minor passes, almost the entire traffic is carried en by 
means of them. In other instances, where the beauties of scenery 
attract an influx of strangers, mules are kept for their conveyance, 
even where they are not required for the transport of merchandise. 

The customary hire of a horse or mule throughout Switzerland^ 
generally fixed by a printed tariff amounts to 9 fr. a-day, including 
the man who takes care of it ; at Chamouni it is 6 fr., but there a 
guide must also be taken. Back-^ire must be paid if the animals 
ai'e dismissed at a distance from home, and at so late an hour of the 
.day that they cannot return before night. 

The ponies that are used in the Bernese Oberland, on the Righi, 
and in other parts of Switzerland, are clever animals, that will •carry 
you up and down ascents perfectly impracticable to horses uaxised 
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to the moumains ; but they are for distanced by the mu]e» of Cha>- 
mouni and other parta of Savoy. Their sagacity, strength, and 
svireness of foot, are really wonderfuL The paths which they ascend 
or descend with ease are steeper than any staircase, with ledges of 
rock, 2 or 3 ft high, instead of steps. Sometimes they are covered 
with broken fragments, between which they must pick their way> 
at the risk of breaking their legs ; at others, they traverse a narrow 
ledge of the mountain, with an abyss on one side and a wall of rock 
on the other ; and here the mule invariably walks on the very verge 
of the precipice — a habit derived from the animal's being accustomed 
to carry large packages of merchandise, which, if allowed to strike 
against the rock on one side, would destroy the mule's balance, and 
jostle him overboard. In such dangerous passes, the caution of the 
animal is very remarkable : he needs no rein to guide him, but 
will pick his own way, and find out the best path, far better than 
his rider can direct him ; and, in such circumstances, it is safer to 
let the reins hang loose, and trast entirely to his sagacity, than to 
perplex him by checking him with the curb, at a moment when, by 
confusing the animal, there will be risk of his losing his footing, 
and perhaps tumbling headlong. 

It is interesting to observe the patient animal, on reaching dan- 
gerous ground, smelling with liis nose down like a dog, and trying 
the surface with his foot, before he will advance a step, as the poet 
has accurately described him : — 

*^ Shunning the loose stone on the precipice — 
Snortin|r suspicion — ^while with sight, smell, toach, 
Trying-, detecting, where the surface smiled ; 
And, with deliberate courage, sliding down^ 
Where, in his sledge, the Laplander bad tum'd 
With looks aghast."— /?o^«r«. 

J 11. SWISS INNS.. 

Switzerland is well provided with inns ; and those of the large 
-towns, such as the Faucon, at Berne, the Bergues and Couronne, at 
Geneva, the Bellevue, at Thun, the Three Kings, at Basle, yield, in 
extent and good management, to few hotels in either France or 
Qermany. The ^reat anniud influx of strangers into Uie country 
is of the same importance to Switzerland that some additioned 
branch of industry or commerce would be, and renders the profes- 
sion of host most lucrative. Many of the Swiss innkeepers are very 
wealthy, and it is not uncommon to find an individual in this 
capacity who is landamman or chief magisti-ate of the canton. 

The approach to one of the first-rate hotels in the large towns, in 
the height of summer, exhibits rather a characleristic spectacle. 
The street before it is usually filled with several rows of vehiclts of 
all sorts, from the dirty and rickety calteheof the German voiturier, 
to the neat chariot of the English peer, and the less elegant, but 
equally imposing, equipage of the Russian prince. Before the 
doorway is invariably grouped a crowd of loitering servants and 



c;oiariere, of all nutions and laoenageB^ and two or three knots «C 
postilions and coachmen on the k)ok-out for employioent. Durui^ 
the height of the season, should the traveller arrive late in the 
evening* the chances are against liis heing admitted, unless he havci 
sent or written beforehand to secure rooms. This object m«y. 
sometimes be effected by the means of the courier of another patty 
about to set out at an earlier hour. 

Couriers, voituriers, guides, and boatmen, are apt sometimes to 
sell their employers to the innkeepers for a gratuity, so that travel* 
lers should not always implicitly follow the recommendations of 
such persons regarding inns; and it is hoped that the list oi 
inns, drawn up with much care, and given in this book, will render 
the traveller in future more independent of their recommendations 
The innkeepers hitherto have been very much at the mercjr of this 
class of persons, who invariably fare sumptuously, and certainly not 
at their own expense. It not unfrequently happens that the attend- 
ance which ought to be bestowed on the master is lavished upon his 
menials. Whenever a new inn is started, it is almost invariably by 
the lavish distribution of high gratuities to coachmen, couriers, and 
the like, and by pampering them with the best fare, that the land- 
lord endeavours to fill his house, to the prejudice both of the com- 
fort and the purse of their masters. Witn few exceptions, therefore 
(which are specified in the following pages), the writer has generally 
found himself best off in the old-established houses. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the wants, tastes, and 
habits of the English are more carefully and successfully studied in 
the Swiss inns than even in those of Germany. Thus, at most of 
the large inns, there is a late table-d'hote dinner at 4 or 5 o'clock, 
expressly for the English ; and the luxury of tea may always be had 
in perfection. CleaiSiness is to be met with almost everywhere, 
until you reach the S. slopes of the Alps and the approach to Italy. 
In canton Bern, in particular, the inns, even in the small and 
remote villages, are patterns of neatness, such as even fastidious 
travellers may be contented with. 

The usual charges are, for dinner at the early table-d'hote — 
3 Fr. fr.=20 batz. Later ditto, 4 or 5 Fr. fr. 

Dinner, in private, 6 fr. per head for 1 or 2 persons, at the more ex- 
pensive inns ; and from 3 to 5 fr.per head for a party at smaller inns. 

Beds. 14 to 2 fr.^10 to 13^ batz. 

Breakfast, IJ to 2 fr.=10 to 14 batz. 

Tea, 14 fr. 

To this is added, in most of the larger inns, a charge of 1 fr. for 
a wax candle, to swell the bill. 

The charges for rooms vary according to their situation on the 
lower floors and the views they command ; but the best suite of 
apartments, in first-rate inns, ought not to exceed 4 fr. a-day, for<a 
sitiing-room or salon, and 3 fr. for each bed. 

It must be remembered that tliere are generally two sets of 
charges, one for natives, or Germans, and another for the Englkh, 
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to tb« 'principle, that the latter luive both h)t)ger purses, and 'alto 
more mimerous wants, and are more difficult to serve. 
' The servants are remunerated nearly as in Germany^-1 fr. a-da^ 
is ample from each person for the whole household, including the 
cleaning of clothes, boots, and shoes. 

14 is often remarked hj the English that the Germans pay very 
little to the servants at inns ; but they should bear in mind how 
m\ich less trouble the Germans give, and how slight the attendance 
whieh' they require generally speaking. 

• French is almost invariably spoken at the inns, even in the Ger- 
lAian cantons, except in remote parts, as in the side valleys of the 
Grisons. Nevertheless, the German language is a very valuable 
aequidtion to the traveller. 

Swiss inns have, in general, the reputation of being expensive, 
and the innkeepers of being extortionate. A recent journey through 
the greater part of the country has scarcely afforded an instance of 
either ; but, where such cases have occurred, notice has been taken 
of them in the following pages. At minor and remote inns manoeu- 
vres are sometimes resorted to for the purpose of detaining the 

gU€<StS. 

Among the mountains the traveller may obtain, in perfection, 
the small alpine trout, which are of great excellence ; sometimes, 
aiso, chamois venison, which, by the way, is far inferior to park 
venison ; wild strawberries are very abundant, and, with a copious 
admixture of delicious cream, the staple commodity of the Alps, — are 
by no means to be despised. 

Those who enter a Swiss inn, tired, hot, and thirsty, after a long 
walk or dusty ride, may ask for a bottle of " limonade gazeuse," 
under which name they will recognise a drink nearly resembling 
ginger beer, but with more acidity, and, when good, very refreshing. 
It supplies here the place of hock and Seltzer-water on the Rhine. 

The best Swiss wines are those of Neuchatel and Vaud ; such as 
they are procured at inns, they merit no great praise. An effer- 
vescing sweet Sardinian wine (vin d'Asti) is common, and may be 
resorted to for a change. 
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IN SWITZEBLAND. 

The best season for travelling among the Alps is the months of 
July, August, and September, in which may, perhaps, be ilicluded 
the last half of June. The higher Alpine passes are scarcely 
clear of snow before the second week of June ; and before the 
middle of October, though the weather is often still serene, the 
nights draw in so fast as to curtail, inconveniently, the day's jour- 
ney. During the long days, one may ^et over a great deal of ground. 
The j.udicious traveller will economize the daylight by rising, and 
setting forth as soon after sun-rise as possible. 

The average daily expense of living at the best inns in Switzer- 
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land ^iU vary between 8Fr. fr. and 10 fr. a-day, excluding all charge 
for conveyances, horses, and gnides. The pedestrian who, with Keller 
in his pocket, can dispense with a guide, may travel in the remoter 
valleys of Switzerland at the rate of 5 to 7 ir. a-day, provided he 
knows German and French. The German students, who under- 
stand the art of travelling economically, always proceed in a party, 
and usually send on one of their number a-head, to their intended 
night-quarters, to make terms with the innkeeper. There is this 
advantage in travelling with a party, that numbers are more welcomed 
at an inn and better aHended than a solitary individual ; on the 
other hand, when inns are full, few stand a better chance than many.' 
All arrangements for the hire of carria^s, horses, or guides, should be 
concluded over- night: he that waits till the morning will generally 
find either the conveyances engaged by others, or the price demanded 
for them increased, and, at all events, his departure delayed. 

SausBure recommends those who are inexperienced in Alpine 
travelling to accustom themselves for some time before they set 
out to look down from heights and over precipices, so that, when 
they really enter upon a dangerous path, the eye may be fami- 
liarized with the depths of the abyss, and the aspect of dfanger, and 
the bead relieved from the vertigo which the sudden sight of a pre- 
cipice is otherwise apt to produce. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat the caution against ** drinking 
cold water** or cold milk, when heated ; but the guides, and natives 
accustomed to mountain travelling, never drink before resting ; 
exercise afterwards will render the draught harmless. 

It is tiresome and unprofitable in the extreme to walk along a level 
road at the bottom of a valley, where conveyances are to be had, 
and there is a carriage*road : nere it. is best to ride ; the expense in 
money is counterbalanced by the economy of time. 

In crossing one of the minor passes of the Alps — those not 
traversed by carriage-roads, but merely by foot or bridle-paths — a 
guide should always be taken, as, in the upper part of the valleys, 
such paths almost invariably disappear, and become confounded 
with the foot-tracks of the cattle. This rule should especially be 
observed when the pass terminates in snow or glacier. It is also 
advisable to eschew short cuts, remembering the old proverb of 
" the longest way round." 

, After the middle of June, the season for travelling in Switzerland, 
there is little danger to be feared from avalanches, except imme- 
diately after snow-storms, which constantly occur among the high 
Alps, even in the height of summer. The precautions to be adopted 
in crossing spots exposed to avalanches are stated in } 18. 

It is rash to attempt to cross a glacier without a guide, and he 
fitiould always be allowed to take the lead, and tlie traveller follow 
his footsteps. The few instances of fatal accidents occurring to 
strangers among the Alps arise from their either not taking a guide 
with them, or neglecting to foUow his advice. In the same way, in 
traversing Swiss lakes, notorious for their sudden storms, implicit 
reliance fiioukl be placed on the advice of the boatmen, and no 
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attempt should be made to induce them to launch their boats 
when they foresee danger. 

Avoid, sedulously, stopping for the night near the embouchure 
of a river, where it empties itself into a lake. The morasses and 
flat land, created by the deposits of the river, are the hotbeds of 
malaria, and inevitably teem with disease. To stop in such situa- 
tions for the night will probably be followed by a fever ; and it is 
even dangerous to sleep in a boat or carriage in crossing such 
districts. Should, however, any accident compel the traveller to take 
up his night-quarters in such a spot, let him choose the highest 
hoTise in the village, and the loftiest room in the house : the malaria 
does not rise above a certain height ; and let him close carefully the 
windows. It is, however, far better to walk on all night, should 
there be no other means of advancing or avoiding a spot so situated, 
than to run the risk. Such morasses are most dangerous in spring 
and autumn. 

Si^ns qf the Weather among the Mountains. — Whei^ in the 
evenmg, the wind descends the valley, it is usually a sign of fine 
weather ; the contrary when it ascends. The same may be said 
of the march of the clouds at all times of the day. 

When the roar of the torrent and the knell of the church-bell 
reach the ear, at one time loud and clear, at another, indistinct and 
apparently distant, it is a warning of rain. L 

If, when the clouds clear q% after several days of rain, the moun- 
tain-tops appear white with fresh snow, steady, fine weather will 
almost invariably follow. 

It is a bad sign when the outline of the distant mountain-peaks 
appears particularly sharp and defined — cut out, as it were, against 
the horizon. 

To cure blistered Feet, — Rub the feet at going to bed with spirits, 
mixed with tallow dropped from a candle into the palm of the 
hand ; on the following morning no blister will exist. The spirits 
seem to possess the heSingpower, the tallow serving only to keep 
the skin soft and j^iant Tnis is Captain Cochrane*s advice, and 
this remedy was used by him on his ** Pedestrian Tour." To pre-- 
vent the feet blistering, it is a good plan to soap the inside of the 
stocking before setting out. 

At tl^ head of the lisit of requisites for travelling in Switzerland 
may properly be placed Keller^s admirable map of that country, 
which indicates, not only every place and every road, but distin- 
guishes each kind of road, whether carriage, char, bridle-road, or 
loot-path ; maricing at the same time the heights of the mountains, 
the depths of the lakes, the waterfalls, points of view, and other 
remarkable objects. It almost enables the traveller to dispense 
with a guide. Of course, it cannot be faultleiBs, but its errors are 
remarkably few. 

Travellers should inrovide themselves with the Swiss edition of 
this map, published ^ Keller himself, at Zurich, 1633. Both the 
English and French copies of it are very inferior both in clearness 
and accuracy. 
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The little map published by the Useful Knowledge Society ( Lon- 
don, 1838), under the able superintendence of Captain Beaufort, ii| 
remarkably correct and distinct for its size. 

•• The shoes ought to be double-soled, provided with iron heels and 
hob-hails, such as are worn in shooting in England : the weight of 
a shoe of this kind is counterbalanced by the effectual protection 
afforded to the feet against sharp rocks and loose stones, which 
cause contusions, and are a great source of fatigue and pain. They 
should be so large as not to pinch any part of the foot. The expe- 
rienced pedestrian never commences a journey with new shoes, but 
with a pair that have already conformed to the shape of the feet. 
Cotton stockings cut the feet to pieces on a long walk ; in their 
place, thick knit worsted socks ought invariably to be worn. 
Gaiters are useful in wet weather to keep the socks clean ; at other 
times to prevent small stones from falling into the shoes ; but they 
are liable to heat the ankles. It is advisable to travel in cloth 
trousers, not in linen, which afford no protection against rain or 
changes of temperature in mountain regions. A frock-coat is better 
than a shooting-jacket, which, though well enough in remote places, 
is strange, and will attract notice in the streets of a foreign town. 
A straw hat is the most pleasant covering for the head, from its 
lightness and the protection afforded to the face by a broad brim.'* 

** A very serviceable article in a traveller's wardrobe is a blouse 
(Kittel, or Staub-hemde, in German), somewhat resembling a plough- 
man's smock-frock in England, but by no means confined to the 
lower orders abroad, as it is a common travelling costume of nobles, 
gentles, and peasants. It may be worn either over the usual dress, 
to keep it clean and free from dust, or it may be substituted for the 
coat in hot weather. This kind of garment may be purchased 
ready-made in any German town. A knapsack (Germ. Tornister) 
may be purchased at a much cheaper rate abroad (10 fr.), and on a 
much better plan than those made in England, where they are 
scarcely to be got under 20*. or 30*. Portmanteaus are better in 
England than anywhere else. A Mackintosh cloak is almost indis- 
pensable, and it is difficult to procure one abroad." 

" A/laskj to hold brandy and kirschenwasser, is necessary on moun- 
tain excursions ; and very convenient cups of patent leather, capable 
of being folded, and so carried in the pocket, may be got at Paris and 
Geneva. It should be remembered, however, that spirits ought to 
be resorted to less as a restorative than as a protection against cold 
and wet, and to mix with water, which ought not to be drunk 
cold or unmixed after walking. The best restorative is tea ; and, 
as there are some parts of the Continent in which this luxury cannot 
be procured, it is advisable to take a small quantity from England. 
Good tea, however, may be bought in all the large towns of 
Switzerland." 

*' Carey, optician, 181, Strand, makes excellent pocket telescopes, 
about four inches long, combining, with a small size, considerable 
power and an extensive range. A compass for the pocket is useful 
on Alpine journeys."— (Fyow Hand-book N, Germany.) 
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Paper, pen and ink, and soap, should by all means be depoiited in 
the knapsack, being articles difficult to meet with at every place. 
Berry's patent inkstands and fire-boxes are much to be recom* 
mended for their portability. 

The pedestrian, m packing his knapsack, if he intend to carry it 
on his own back, should not allow its weisht to exceed 20 lbs., even 
if he be strong. The most part of travelers, however zealous at 
first in bearing their own pack, grow tired of it after a' day or two» 
transferring it to a guide, who, if young and stout, will carry with 
the greatest ease a weight of 35 or 4() lbs. 

"nie alpenstock is an almost indispensable companion upon 
mountain journeys, and may be procured everywhere in Switz- 
erland for 2 fr. It is a stout pole, about 6 ft. long, with an 
iron spike at one end for use, and a chamois' horn for show at the 
other. The pedestrian who has once tried ^t will fully appreciate its 
uses as a stan and leapins-pole, but chiefly as a support m descend* 
ing the mountains ; it then becomes, as it were, a third leg. It 
enables one to transfer a part of the weight of the body from the 
legs to the arms, which is a great relief in descending long and 
steep hills. By the aid of it, the chamois-hunters glide down snow- 
covered slopes, almost perpendicular, checking the velocity of their 
course, when it becomes too great, by leaning back, and driving the 
point deeper into the snow. In crossing glaciers, it is indispensable, 
to feel the strength of the ice, and ascertain whether it be free from 
crevices and able to bear the weight. 

When about to traverse the glaciers for any distance, the traveller 
should provide himself with a green gauze veil, and with coloured 
spectacles to protect his eyes from the glare of the snow, which is 
very painful, and often produces temporary blindness. Lip-salve, 
or some kind of greasq, to anoint the skin of the face, and prevent 
it ft-om blistering and peeling off, should also be taken. Further 
requisites for such an expedition are— ropes to attach the tra- 
vellers and their guides together, so that, in case one fall or slip 
into a crevice, his descent may be arrested by the others; iron 
crampons for the feet — the surface of the glacier, though soft in the 
middle of the day, becomes hard and very slippery as soon as the 
sun begins to decline ; a ladder, to cross those crevices which are 
too broad to leap over ; and a hatchet, to cut steps, or resting-places 
for the feet, in the ice. 

These preparations are quite unnecessary for a mere visit to the 
glaciers of Cnamouni or Grindelwald, and are required only when 
a journey over them of many hours', or of one or two days' duration, 
is meditated. 

( 13. OBJECTS MOST DBSERVINO OP NOTICE IN SWITZERLAND— THE * 

COUNTBY AND PEOPLE. 

In order to travel with advantage in a country previously un- 
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known, somethiog more eee&ifi neeeflfiary than a mere d«lftil of 
certain lines of road, and an enuoKratiedfi of towaa^ villages, moun- 
tains, &c. The foUowifi^ seetioa keis lieen pcefMUPed with a view to 
furnish such preliminary information as iB«y enable the tour ii^ to 
turn his time to the best acconnt ; to deckle ni here to dwells and 
where to pass quickW. The task is diffienk : let this serve as atn 
excuse for its ifia{)erfect execution. 

Switzerland ow«s the sublimity and diveri^ed besHity of iis 

scenery, which it possesses in a greata: <kgree^ perhaps, than any 

other country of the globe, to the ]Hese&ee of the Alps — tlfe^ loftkad: 

mountains of Europe, the dcarsal ndge or back-bone, as it were, of 

the Continent These rna through the land, and oeeupy, witib tiwir 

jaaain trunk, os misor spurs and offeeta, nei^y its wnde sucfiKe. 

They attain the greatest height along the S. ai»d £. frontier Mmt «f 

Switzerland ; hut, as they extead N^ siibeiding and gradually t>pe»- 

ii^ out to allow a passage to the Bhuie and its trihutaries, they «r 

met by tibe minor ehain of the /«r«; whkh fomts the N.W. bouo- 

.dary of Switzerland. It is J&'om the apex of this advanced gnavd, 

aa It were, of the Alps, or from one of the intermediate outlyiag 

.hills, that the trajpeUer, on entering the eoimtry, obtaim tie first 

¥iew of the great central chain. From the brow of the hiM, at the 

further extremit}r«f a landscape, composed of uaduli^ing country 

?->woods, killa^ villages^ lakea^ aed silvery,, winding rivers*-Hniii- 

cient of itself to rivet tbe attention, he will discover what» if he has 

not before enjoyed the glorious ssectade of a snow^ m«iutaiD, he 

.w^ probably take iot a border of fleecy ckuid floating along the 

horizon. The eye, imaccustomed to c^bjects of such magnituds, 

fails at first to convey to the mind the notion that these clewcfy 

defined white masses are mo«uitains» 60 or 70 mOes off. Distance 

and the intervening atmosphere hav<e no effect in diminishing tiie 

intense white of the soow ; it glitters as pui« and unsullied as if it 

had just fallen close at hand. 

There are many points of view whence tibe semicircular array «f 
Alpine peaks, presented at oiice to the eye, extends for m«re than 
120 miles, from the Mont Blanc to the Titlis, and eomprisea be- 
tween 200 and 300 distinct summits^ capped wiith snow, or bdstliDg 
with bare rocks^ having their interstices filled with (oweriag 
gladers:— 



■t( 



Who first btifholdA those evttrlasttBgi^ eloudt— 

Thoae mighty hilk, bo shadowy,, so sublime^ 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth — 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling, that he loses not — 

A something that informs him 'ti» an hour 

Whaaeft he ntay date hoflce&iniard and for «¥«&" — Jfo^^ons. 

It was such a prospect *that inspired those remarkable lines of 
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Above me «re ilM AJlpi» 
Ths palaces of Nature, whoM vast waUs 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy sea^s. 
And Uironed Eternity in icy halls 
Of eold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The Avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Qatfaer around these summits, as to show 
H<rw earflk may soar to heafOB, y^ leaive vain mao teUw. 

The pomts from which such aa Alpine panorama may he eiijoyed 
to the greatest advantage are — 

The Dole, ahbve St Cergues, on the road from Dijon to Genera.; 

The Chaumont, above NeuchSttel ; 

The Weissenstein, above Solenre ; 

The Upper and Lower Hauenstein, on the road from Basle to 
Soleure and Lucerne ; 

The Albia, between Zurich and Z«g ; 

Monte Salvadore, rising amid the intricacies of the Lago Lii^no; 

The Kamor, near Gais, in St. Gall ; 

The Righi, between the Lakes of Zug and Lucerne ; 

The Faulhorn, adjoining the Bernese Alps. 

OT these the Righi is probably the finest, as it is certainly one oF 
the most accessible ; some give the preference to the Faulhorn, from 
its proximity to the great chain. The passion for climbing moun- 
tains so ardent in a young traveller, soon cools ; and they who have 
surmounted the Kighi, the Faulhorn, and the Dole, may fairly con- 
sider any further ascents a waste of time and labour. For a near 
view of alpine scenery, amidst the recesses of the mountains, the 
spots which afford a concentration of the most grand and sublime 
objects are the vaHeys of the Bernese Oberland, and those aroimd 
the hase of Mont Blanc, including, of course, ChamounL It is 
in these two districts that the combination of fine forms, and 
grea^ elevation iu the mountains ; of vast extent of glaciers and 
snow fields, with the accompaniments of the roar of the avalanche 
and the rush of the falling torrent — are most remarkable. Here, 
in particular, the glaciers, the most characteristic feature of this 
country, are seen to greatest advantage — not only those fantasticafiy 
fractured masses of iceberg which descend into the low grounds, 
hut those vast fields of ice, called Mers de Glace. To Chamouni, 
and the neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, of the two, must be giveH 
the preference^ in point of sublimity ; and the traveller will, for this 
reason, do well in reserving, for the termination oi his tour, and 
the crowning act of his journey — Mont Blanc, with its attendant 
aiguilles and circumambient leagues of iee. 

The glaciers of the Aar, near the Grimsel (which may be com- 

frised m the Bernese Oberland) ; that of the Rhone, near the 
'urea ; those of the Rhine, ahove Spliigen ; and of the Bernina, in 
the Engadine^are likewise deserving of mention from their 
extent. That of Rosenlaui is celebrated for its extreme purity, and 
the dark blue coloxu* of its chasms. 

6 2 
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:> Lak^s. — Madame de Stael ha« somewhere remarked, on ihe 
proximity of lakes to mountains* that natin*e seems to have placed 
them in the midst of her grandest scenes, at the foot of the Alps, in 
order to serve as mirrors, and multiply their enchanting forms. The 
lakes of Switzerland are very numerous, and they certaimy add a pnn^ 
cipal charm to its scenery. It is difficult to classify them according 
to their respective merits, as almost every one has some peculiarity 
which characterises it and renders it worthy of attention. The most 
remarkable are, the Lake of Lucerne, which exhibits, in perfecUoQ, 
savage grandeur and sublimity ; Wallenstadt, Thun, and Xhienz. all 
thoroughly Swiss ; the I^ake of Geneva, or Lac Leman, distinguislaed 
for its great extent, and for the diversified character it presents, 
being, at one end, rugged and sublime, at the other, soft and smiling 
— ^it occupies an intermediate rank between the Swiss and Italian 
lakes. These last, that is to say, Maggiore, Lugano, and Como, niay 
be included in the tour of Switzerland, either from portions of them 
being actually situated within its territory, or from their vicinity to 
it Their character is rather smiling than frowning ; they are 
blessed with a southern climate, in addition to their own attractions; 
their thickets are groves of orange, olive, myrtle, and pomegranate ; 
and their habitations are villas and palaces. Along with the lakes 
named above must be mentioned tne little Lake of Orta, which, 
though situated in Piedmont, lies so close to the Simplon, and pos- 
sesses such high claims to notice from its surpassing beauty, that 
no traveller, approaching that corner of Switzerland to whicn it is 
a neighbour, snould omit to visit it. 

The attempt to fix an order of precedence for the Stvisa Waters- 
falls is not likely to meet with general approval, because so much 
depends on the seasons and the weather, as well as on the taste and 
temper of the spectator. A fine waterfall is, indeed, a magnificent 
spectacle ; but it will be appreciated, not merely by its own merits, 
but, to use a mercantile phrase, according to the abundance of the 
supply. Now, in Switzerland, waterfalls are as numerous as black- 
berries. The traveller, after a week or fortnight's journey, is pes- 
tered by them, and will hardly turn his head aside to look at a fall 
which, if it were in Great Britain, would make the fortune of an 
English watering-place, and attract visitors half-way across our 
island to behold it. The fact seems to be that there is a certain 
monotony and similarity in all falls of water; and, after the curiosity 
has once been satiated by the sight of three or four, it is tiresome 
to go out of one's "way to visit another, unless it be much finer, and 
have a distinctive character from any seen before. Thus, then, 
there is utility even in an attempt to classify these natural objects. 

1. The Fall of the Rhine, at Schaifhausen, deserves the first 
.rank, from the volume of water ; but it is rather a cataract than a 
cascade — it wants height. 

2. Fall of the Aar, at Handek, combines a graceful shoot with 
great elevation ; an abounding river and a grand situation. It may 
be said to attain almost to perfection— (Terni being a perfect water- 
fall). 
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d. Fal] of the Tosa, in the Vai Formazza : remarkable kM for 
its form than for the vast yolumc of water, but in this respect very 
fine. 

4. The Staubbacb, or Dust Fall : a thread or scarf of water, so thin 
that it is dispersed into spray before it reaches the ground ; beau- 
tiful, however, from its height and graceful wavings, 

.5. The Giesbach. 

6. The Fall of the Sallenche, near Martigny, sometimes called 
Pissevache. 

7. Reichenbach Fall. 

8. The Fall of Pianazzo, or of the Medessimo, on tlieSpliigen. 7 

9. TWtmagne Fall, near the Simplon road. 

Other falls, too numerous to mention, are not placed (to use the 
language of the race-course); though, in any other country but 
Switzerland or Norway, they would deserve especial notice. 

The design of this enumeration is to spare the traveller a long 
walk, or a day's journey, to see a fall, probably inferior to others 
which he has already seen. 

The princix)al and most interesting of the Swi** Alpine Passes 
(see $ 15) are the Simplon, the St. Gothard, the Splugen, and the 
Bernardin, regarding at once their scenery, and the magnificent 
and skilfully constructed carriage-roads which have been made over 
them. Of passes i^ot traversed by carriage-roads, the most striking, 
in point ot scenery, are those of the Monte Moro and Cervin, be- 
tween the Vallais and Piedmont ; the Tete Noire and Col de BaJme, 
leading to Chamouni ; the Grimsel, Furca, and the Gries, branching 
off at the head of the valley of the Rhone ; the Gemmi, one of the 
most singular of all the passes ; and the Great St Bernard, chiefly 
visited on account of its celebrated Hospice. 

Alpine Gorges. — Especially deserving of notice are some of the 
avenues leading up to these passes ; in many instances mere cracks, 
or fissures, cleaving the mountains to the depth of several thousand 
feet 

None of these defiles at all approach the Ravine qfthe Via Mala^ 
one of the most sublime and terrific scenes anywhere among the 
Alps — unless, perhaps, it be equalled by another magnificent but 
little-visited gorge on the way to the Monte Moro. The gorge of 
the Schullenen, on the St. Gothard j that of Gondo, on the Sim- 
plon ; and that extraordinary glen, m whose depths the Baths of 
jP/effers are sunk— one of the most wonderful scenes in Switzerland 
•—also deserve mention. 

The most beautiful Swiss Valleys are those of Hasli, near Mey- 
ringen ; the Simmenthal; the Vale of Sarnen ; the Kanderthal; 
and the Emmen thai— all distinguished for their quiet pastoral cha- 
racter, and the softness and luxuriance of their verdure. And here 
it may be remarked that the traveller in Switzerland must not 
suppose that beauty of scenery is confined to the High Alps : the 
Jura, and the intermediate undulating country, which, though 
still greatly elevated above the sea, may be called the Lowlands, 
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in reference to tke HighkndB of Switzerland, abound in peculiar 
axid unobtrusive beauties — hills tufted -with woods, among which 
picturesque masses of bare rock project at intervals, slopes burst- 
ing with rills, and meadows which, by the aid of copious irriga- 
tion, yield three crops of grass a-year, presenting at all seasons a 
carpet of the liveliest verdure, and of a texture like velvet, equal 
to tnat of the best-kept English lawns ; — such are the beauties of 
these lowland scenes. The frequent hedgerows, the gardens before 
the cottages, and the neatness of the dwellings — the irregular, 
winding roads, free from the straight monotony and everlasting 
avenues of France and Germany — remind one frequently of Eng- 
land. There are, besides, among the Jura, many scenes of great 
grandeur ; such, especially, is presented by the Val Moutiers, or 
Miinster Thai, between Basle and Bienne ; the pass of Klus, at the 
foot of the Ober^Hauenstein, &c. 

With regard to the natural beauties of Switzerland, there can ht 
but one sentiment of admiration. On the subject of the moral condi' 
Hon of the Swis$, and of their character as a nation, there is much 
^eater variety of opinion, though the larger portion of impartial 
witnesses will concur in a low and unfavourable estimate of them. 

The favourable anticipations awakened by historical associations 
in the mind of the traveller, as he approaches th^ land of Tell and • 
Winkelried, are wofuUy falsified, for the most part, on arriving 
upon the spot. If he take the trouble to inquire into the politico 
state of the country, he will find a Government almost powerless^ 
a confederacy without unity, split into parties by dissentient religions 
and opposing interests, and nearly every canton either torn by con- 
tending factions, or actually split into two, and as much dissevered 
as though it consisted of two separate states. Patriots are scarce in 
die land of Tell; and that combination of petty republics which^ 
whOe firmly united, not only withstood the shocks of foreign in- 
vasion, secure in its mountain-fastnesses, but shattered and anni- 
hilated the apparently overwhelming armaments of Austria and 
Burgundy, not in one battle, but on almost every occasion when 
opposed to them, must now submit to be propped up by its neigh- 
bours, and, as a necessary consequence, must endure and stomach 
the diplomatic insults which are constantly heaped upon it. 

The jwverty of the land, its sKght capabilities for improvements, 
its deficiency of resources in proportion to the extent of^ its popula- 
tion, have given rise to that venality of character which has passed 
into a proverb; a reproach by no means removed, even m the 
present day. Notwitnstanding their long enjoyment of liberty and 
iree institutions, in spite of the glorious examples of their history, 
we do not find the nation actuated by that independence and noble- 
ness of sentiment which might be expected. On the contrary, a 
spirit of time-serving and a love of money appear the influencing 
motives in the national character, and the people who have enjoyed 
freedom longer than any other in Europe, are principally distin- 
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gained for fi$lilii^ the battfeR of any master, homev^r tmmiical, 
wko will buy their servicea ; for sending forth the most obseqmous 
aad drudging of valets; for ejctortionate innkeepers, and among 
the lower class of Swiss for almost universal menaicity ; for to heg 
appears to be regarded as no degradation, and is taaght by parents 
to their children leas from necessi^ than as a sort of speculation. 
The Tyrolese, the neighbours of the Swiss, and their partners in the 
same cold climate and unproductive Alpine region, exhibit a re- 
markable contrast to them in this and other respects. 

It is more pieaaing to dwell on anothco' result of Swiss poverty, 
viz^ the impulse it has given to coomiercial industry and manufac- 
tures. The natural disadvantages of an inland country, into whicll 
the raw material must be conveyed almoin exclusively on the axle 
over snowy passes, and by long journeys, have been overcome, and 
in the exoeDence of her manuractured articles Switzeriand competes 
with England, while she often surpasses her in cheapness. 

The demoralizii^ effect produced upon the Swiss by the great 
B^ux of travdiers into their country, is explained in ^e following 
temperate and judicious remarks from Latrobe's 'Alpenstock' : — 

** It cannot be denied that the character of the majority of the 
Swiss peasantry, whose habitations are unfortunately in the neigh- 
bourhood of the main routes of travellersy or of the particidar points 
of interest to which they lead, is most contemptible ; that in such 
parts it is not only vain to expect to find those sim|de and guileless 
manners which in time past were associated with the name of the 
Inhabitants of these mountains, but that even common morality is 
out of the question. There is a dispoedtion in the majority of those 
who have been at all exposed to temptation to take advantage of 
the ignorance of travellers, to make the most exorbitant demands, 
and to go to the greatest possible length in the system of extortion 
and deception. Even in those parts of the country where the open 
profligacy of the cases brought before them has excited the atten* 
tion and provided the surveillance of the magistrates, and where, 
in c<»isequence, a kind of just price has been set upon various arti* 
des, opportunities are always greedily seized upon to turn a difih 
honest penny, when it can be done without serious risk. 

•• This the writer knows to be unquestionably ttoe fact ; yet he must 
candidly add, what he also knows from observation, that the absiurd 
conduct and unreasonable folly of travellers have strengthened the 
spring of this dishonest propensity in a very great degree: and 
while many a,ju9i complaint has been made against the extortion of 
those with whom the traveller must come in contact, many an un" 
reasonable accusation has also been preferred under circumstances 
which would not allow the piaintin to make his case good. An 
individual who is satisfied, while travelling in a country Uke this, to 
identify himself as much as possible with the people among whom 
he is thrown — who is contented with the general style of living, with 
the produce of the country, and, more especially, with the customary 
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hours of eating and sleeping, has certainly reason to complain, if the 
mere circumstance of his being a stranger is deemed a sufficient 
apolo^ for making him the object of unprincipled spoliation and 
imposition. 

** But if the travellers be of another mind and order — if they pass 
through the country, as hundreds do, with their eyes shut to the 
style and manners of the people and difference of their habits from 
our own, and intent upon keeping up their usual style of corporeal 
indulgence as much as possible — such have not the same reason in 
their complaints ; which is a lesson many have had to learn, by the 
refusal of the ma^strate to interfere in the quarrel, or by having a 
verdict given against them. 

" I have seen a party of English arrive at a mountain cabaret at 
nightfall, when the host and his family would, in the usual course 
of things, have been thinking of their beds ; they order dinner, and 
insist upon having flesh, fish, or fowl, foreign wines and liqueurs^ 
just as though they were at the Star and Garter at Richmond ; 
abuse the master and the domestics, dine at eight or nine, and sit 
over their cheer till past midnight. Mine host can put up with a 
good deal of extra trouble, with no small quantity of abuse, and will 
stay up all night with considerable temper, because he knows he 
can make them pay for it in hard money. 

'* The next morning, as might be anticipated, he hands in a bill 
of nearly as many dollars as they had expected francs, without doubt 
exorbitant and overcharged, but at any rate there are plausible 
excuses for this exorbitancy. 

** The host will shrug his shoulders, in answer to their ill-expressed 
and angry expostulation, and merely say, that the gentlemen must 
not expect to have articles which, however plentifm in towns, are 
luxuries on the mountains, without paying well for them. 

" The worst is that, little b^ little, the show of justice that there 
once existed, and the distinction which was made between the indi- 
vidual who gave no trouble, and was contented with what entertain- 
ment was easily provided, and those last described, is fast waning 
away ; and to be a foreigner is sufficient to excite the plundering 
propensities of mine host and his coadjutors. He has frequently a 
regular system to pursue, according as the visitor announced is an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German. The latter obtains the 
most grace in his eyes, and pays perhaps only ten or twent3r per 
cent; the Frenchman must expocket something more in consider- 
ation of his polish and politeness, and the old grudge borne him for 
East events ; and the poor Englishman may esteem himself very 
appy if, after partaking of the same fare, he finds himself desired 
to lay down a sum which only excites his surprise and keeps him 
on the grumble for the next tluree miles, and does not at once make 
him fly into a passion and get a prejudice for life against everything 
Swiss. 
I " And it is not only those parts of the country through which the 
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^eat fitream of travellers sets that have by this means become 
dcgi-aded : the fame of these doings has gone abroad throughout the 
greater part of the whole community, and very few are the retired 
corners where you do not detect more or less of this dishonourable 
bent in the lower orders, if any way exposed to temptation. 

" But it is not only in this point that the moral character of the 
common people is debased. It will not be a matter of wonder that 
the present Swiss peasantry as a nation cannot longer be supposed 
to be the simple, virtuous, patriarchal race, that their forefathers 
were. It is evident, from the perusal of their history, that the 
deterioration had been steady and gradual for some time previous 
to the close of the last century ; and that nothing contributed more 
to it thin that system of foreign military service which, it would 
appear, had become necessary to the existence of the community. 

" Then the overpowering deluge of the French Revolution swept 
over the Jura, and gave accelerated impulse to the downward cur- 
rent of moral feeling in every rank of society in this unhappy 
country. 

" What evil influence this had at the time upon the principles of 
the people in general, as well as the virtue of families and indivi* 
duals, it would now be a difficult and ungrateful task to decide. 
Much of that evil may at this time be supposed to have been already 
obviated ; yet, now that the waters of that fearful political pheno- 
menon have retired, we may still see left behind the scum and the 
mud with which their polluted stream was heavily charged. 



*' • I have not been in the Oberland for years,' is an expression I 
have heard time after time from worthy natives ; and the reason is 
perfectly comprehensible. A true lover of his country may well 
grieve over the dishonour and the loss of moral feeling m Switzer- 
land, and avoid going where he must be constantly reminded of its 
downfall.*'— p. 324-328. 

Another point to be considered in reference to the condition of 
the people, is the influence of the Roman Catholic religion in those 
cantons where it prevails. And here it may be observed, that the 
least enlightened portions of the country at present arc the Vallais, 
Uri, Unterwalden, Schwytz, Tessin, a large part of the Bernese Ober- 
land, and the Grisons. In passing from a Catholic to a Protestant 
canton, the traveller will scarcely fail to remark a striking change. 
Yet, in his comments thereon, let him bear in mind the benevolent 
precept so beautifully conveyed in the following verses, composed 
in one of the Catholic cantons of Switzerland : — 

Doom'd, as we are, our native dust 
To wet with many a bitter shower, 
It ill befits us to disdain 
The Altar, to deride the Fane 
Where patit;nt sufferers bend, in trust 
To win a happier hour. 

b3 
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I love, where spreads the village lawn. 
Upon some knee-wom cidl to gaze; 
Hail to the firm, unmoving cross, 
AXoiij where pines their broaches toss, 
And to the chapel far withdrawn^ 
That lurks by lonely ways. 

Where'er we roam, along the brink 
Of Hhine, or by the sweeping Po, 
Through Alpine vale, or Cnampaiga wide«- 
Whate'erwe look on, at our side 
Be Charity-^'to bid us think 
And feei> if we would know. 

Wordsworth, 

We are so accustomed to look upon Switzerland as " the laud oiF 
liberty," that the generality of travellers will take the thing for 
granted; and it is only after diving to a certain depth in Swiss 
annals, that the question arises, what was the nature of this freedom, 
and how far was it calculated to foster nobility of sentiment and public 
spirit among the people ? Was the abolition of the Austrian dominion 
succeeded by a more equitable government, extending to all the same 
privileges, and dividing among ^1 alike the public burthen ? Was 
political equality accompanied by religious tolerance and harmony ? 
bid the democratic principle produce fruit in the disinterestedness 
and patriotism of the children of the land ? To all these inquiries 
there remains but one answer — a negative. The cowherds of Uri* 
Schwytz, and Unterwalden, who had so nobly, and with so much 
moderation, emancipated themselves from a foreign yoke, in process 
of time became themselves the rulers of subject states, and, so far 
from extending to them the liberty they had so dearly purchased, and 
which they so highly valued, that they kept their subjects in the most 
abject state of villenage ; so that, down to the end of the last century, 
the vassals of no despotic monarch in Europe exhibited a picture of 
equal political debasement. The effects of this tyrannical rule were 
eaually iniurious to the governors and the governed, and the marks 
01 it may be traced in many parts of Switzerland, even down to the 
present day, in the degraded condition of the people, morally as 
well as physically. It will be discovered from Swiss history that 
ambition, and a thirst for territorial rule, is inherent in republics 
as well as in monarchies, as we may learn from the encroachments 
and aggrandizing spirit of Canton Berne. She retained, as tributary 
to her, for two centuries and a half, the district called Pays de Vaud, 
deriving from it an annual revenue of 1,200,000 francs, and yet deny- 
ing to the inhabitants all share of political rights. Geneva, a weaker 
state, after throwing off the yoke of the Dukes of Savoy, with diffi- 
culty escaped the wiles of the Bernese Government, which would 
have plunged them in a slavery not more tolerable than that from 
which they had just escaped. 

Religious dissensions were a source of a long series of troubles to 
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the Ccmfederation, dividing it into two opposite parties^ which •' not 
only were arrayed against each other in tne jRe]d of battle, but iJ«o 
interfered with the internal peace e( the individual cantons. 
Although by the laws the two parties in religion were allowed equal 
freedom of worriiip, the enjoyment of this privilege was embittered 
to either party, in the stote where the other faith was predominant : 
it was, in fact^ but a nominal tolerance. It is curious to observe, 
that even in these days of liberal ideas and Catholic emancipation, 
a citizen of Lurserne is deprived of all political privileges, if he be a 
Protestant. 

Until the two French revolutions, the common people of Switzer- 
hmd, except in one or two of the cantons, had no more share in the 
constitutional privileges, which all Swiss were supposed to possess 
as their birthright, than the subjects of the despotic monarcnies of 
Austria or Prus«a. The government was vested in the hands of 
anstocratic oligarchies, as exclusive, and as proud of birth, blood, 
and descent, as the most ancient nobility in Europe. The burgher 
patricians of the great towns managed, by gradual encroachment, to 
deprive the lower orders of the exercise of their rights, and gradu- 
ally monopolized all places and offices for themselves and their 
children. 

The Tbwns of Switzerland exhibit many interesting marks of an* 
tiqnity ; their buildings are frequently found unchanged since a very 
early period, and in I^ucerne, Freyburg, Basle, Bellinzona and in 
severad other instances, the feudal fortifications, with battlements and 
watch-towers, remain perfectly preserved. One characteristic and 
very pleasant feature are the Foimtam9t the never-failing ornament 
of every Swiss town and village. They usually consist of a Gothic 
ornamented pillar, surmounted by the figure ot a man, usually some 
hero of Swiss history, either Tell, the dauntless crossbowman, or 
Winkelried, with his '* sheaf of spears.'* Sometimes the figures of 
animals are substituted for the human form. 

A singular custom, connected with education, prevails in Switz- 
erland, wliich deserves notice here from the influence which it 
exercises over society. In most of the large towns, children of the 
same age and sex are associated together by their parents in little 
knots and clubs— called SocwtSs de Dimanehe* The parents seek 
out for their children an eligible set of companions when they are 
still quite young. The parties so formed amount to 12 or 15 in 
number, and the variation of age between them is nut more than 
2 or 3 years. All the members meet in turn on Sunday evenings 
at the houses of their parents, while children, to |^ay together and 
partake of tea, cakes, and sweetmeatSj attended by their bonnes or 
nurses; when grown up, to pass the evening in other occupa- 
tions and amusements smted to their age. At these meetings not 
even brothers or sisters are present, except they be members of the 
society. From thus being constantly thrown together on all occa-*, 
i^ns, a strict friendship grows up among the members of each bro- 
therhood or sisterhood, which generally lasts through life, even after 
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the' parties Are settled and dispersed about the world. The females^ 
ev^ when grown up, distinguish their companions by such endear-*- 
ing terms as ** ma mignonne,'* " mon coeur," ** mon ange," &c. 
This practice renders Swiss society very exclusive, and few straiigerB^ 
however well introduced, penetrate below the surface. 

When a young woman marries, her husband is admitted into the 
society to which she belongs, and thus the wife determines the caste 
of the husband. 

Ranz de Vetches. — It is not uncommon to find the Ranz de Va(^e» 
spoken of, by persons unacquainted with Switzerland and the Alps 
as a single air, whereas they are a class of melodies prevailing 
among and peculiar to the Alpine valleys. Almost every valley has 
an air of its own, but the original air is said to be that of Appeuzell. 
Their effect in producing home sickness in the heart of ttMs Swisa 
mountaineer, when heard in a distant land, and the prohibitkm of 
this music in the Swiss regiments in the service of France, on 
account of the number of desertions occasioned by it, are stories 
often repeated, and probably founded on fact 

These national melodies are particularly wild in their character, 
yet full of melody ; the choruses consist of a few remarkably shrill 
notes, uttered with a peculiar falsetto intonation in the throat. They 
originate in the practice of the shepherds on the Alps of communicat- 
ing with one another at the distance of a mile or more, by pitching 
the voice high. The name Ranz de Vaches (Germ. Kuh-reihen), 
literally cow-rows^ is obviously derived from the order in which the 
cows march home at milkin^-time, in obedience to the shepherd's 
call, communicated by the voice, or through the Aip'hom, a simple 
tube of wood, wound round with bark 5 or 6 feet long, admitting 
of but slight modulation, yet very melodious when caught up and 
prolonged by the mountain echoes. In some of the remoter pas- 
toral districts of Switzerland, from which the ancient simplicity of 
manners is not altogether banished, the Alp-horn supplies, on the 
higher pastures, where no church is near, the place of the vesper- 
bell. The cow-herd, posted on the highest peak, as soon as the sun 
has set, pours forth the 4 or 5 first notes of the Psalm '* Praise God 
the Lord ;" the same notes are repeated from distant Alps, and all 
within hearing, uncovering their heads and bending tneir knees» 
repeat their evening orison, after which the cattle are penned in 
their stalls, and the shepherds betake themselves to rest 

The traveller amon^ the Alps will have frequent opportunities of 
hearing both the music of the horn and the songs of the cow- herds 
and dairy-maids; the latter have been thus described by Mr. 
Southey: — ** Surely the wildest chorus that ever was heard by human 
ears : a song, not of articulate sounds, but in which the voice is 
used as a mere instrument of music, more flexible than any which 
art could produce, sweet, powerful, and tlirilling beyond descrip- 
tion." 

' A Word may be said on Siciis Htisbandry to draw the attention 
of such persons as take an interest in the subject to one or two prac- 
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tioe» peculiar to tbe c«uitry. The system of irrigatiiig. Uw nieft* 
dows 18 carried to a very great extent, the mountain-torrents are 
turned over tlie fields by means of trenches and sluices, and not un- 
frequently, when the ground is much inclined, the stream is con* 
ducted to the spot where it is required, through troughs hollowed 
out of the stem of a fir-tree. 

The drainings of dunghills, cow-4iouses, and pigsties, are not 
allowed to run to waste, out are careftdly collected in a vat by the 
farzDer, and at the fit moment carried out in carts to the fields, and 
ladled over them, v«ry much to their benefit,and to the equal disg^ust 
of the olfactory nerves of all who pass ; the air, far and near, being 
fiUed with this truly Swiss fragrance. 

The Swiss mountaineers are skilful marksmen with the rifle, and, 
like their neighbours, the Tyrolese, meet constantly to practise and 
engage in trials of skill. There are clubs or societies in most of the 
cantons^ and every year a grand federal rifle-match is held in one or 
other of the large towns, at which all the best shots from the whole 
of Switzerland meet to contend for a prize. 

Ansxosi conteeis in torestling (called Zwing-Fesie) are also held 
in different parts of Switzerland. The cantons which distinguish 
themselves for skill in this and other atlUetic exercises are Bern, 
Appenzell, and Unterwalden. 

§ 14. SKELETON TOUA8 THROUGH SWITZEllLAND AND PABT OF SAVOY. 

N.B. It is advisable to enter Switzerland from the side of Ger- 
many rather than by that of France, as the scenery of Chamouni, 
the grandest among the Alps, ought to be reserved for the conclu* 
sion of the tour. 

There are parts of Switzerland which cannot be reached in a 
travelling- carriage, and those who can neither ride nor walk, and 
wiU not submit to be carried in a chair, must forego them. 

The pedestrian tours in this list are laid down with the under- 
standing that, only the more interesting scenes, and such as are 
impracticable by other conveyances, are to be travelled on foot, 
and that on highroads the pedestrian will ride, otherwise he will 
waste much time unprofitabiy. 



A.— Casbiagb Toub op about Two 
Months, besinning at Basle and 
endio)^ at SchaflThauMn^ performed 
in 1837. 

The portion of this tour within 
brackets would extend it beyond the 
two .munths, and must be omitted if 
the traveller be pressed for time. 

Basle. 
Miiasterthal. 



Bienne. 

r St. Peter's Island. 

INeuchiitel. 
Soleure. 
Weissenstein. 
Lucerne. 

Arth and the RIghi* 
Weggis. 

Lake Lucerne to Altotf. 
Kntlibuch. 

Thun. (Leave the carriage.) 
Ittterlachen. 



xsxvin 
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Laaterbounaeit. 
Chrmdclwald. 
[FaulhoriL.] 
Meyriogeo. 
'GrimseL 

Furca. 

St. Gothard. 

Altorf. 

Lake of Lticerne* 

Stanz. 



This part of 
the tour, ex- 
cept the road 
of the St Got. 

>hard, can only 
be performed 
in chan, on 
horseback, 
and across the 
lake in a boat. 



I LakeofWaUenatadt. 
[Glann, Stach^berg, and back.] 
HapperachvyU 
Zurich. 

[Baden and Scluntsnacfa.] 
Scha£Phausen. 



Biuaig. 

M«yiixigen.. 
Thun. 
Berne. 
Fieyburg. 
Lausanne. 
Vevay and Ghillon. 
Geneva. 

Send round the carriage to Mar- 
tigny, which it may reach in 2 days 
from Geneva. 

In&rm persona, not able to ride or 
walk over an Alpine pass, may retain 
their carriage as far as Sallenche, 
proceetl in a char-a-banc to Gha- 
piouni> rejoin their carriage at Sal- 
lenche, and then proceed by Thonon 
and St. Maurice to Martigny. 
Sallenche^ in a hired carriage. 
Ghamouni, in a char-ft-banc. 
Moutanvert. 
Flegere^ 
T^te Noire, to 

Martigny, 

[Ghreat St. Bernard, and back, on 
mules.] 
Baths of Leuk. 7 Leave carriage at 
Gemmi. } Sierre or Leuk. 

Brieg. 
Simplon. 
Domo d' Ossola. 
Baveno. 
[Lago d'Orta.] 
Borromean Islands. 
Milan. (Rest a week.) 
Monza. 
Lecco. 
[Como.] 
Chiavenna. 
Spliigen. 
Via Mala. 
Goire. 
Pfeffers' Baths. 



B. — ^TOUR OF A FORTNIOHT. 

GarriagB-roada — * char-roada — 
f bridle or foot-paths* 

Dajrs. 

I Schaff hausen, 

1 {Rhine FalL 

(Zurich. 
2t Ri^hi. 
g 1 Altorf— St. Gothard. 

\ Andermatt. 
t r Furca. 
4f\G«m0eL 
df Meyringen. 
6)- Grindelwttld. 

7 Lauterbmnnen and Thnn. 
f J Gemmi Pass. 

8 (Leuk. 

9 Martigny. 

t fXete Noire. 
10 (Ghamouni. 

12, Geneva — home through France, 
or by 

13 Bern. 

14 Basle. 



C. — Tour op Three Weeks on 

FOOT. 

{Basle. — Munster Thai. 
W eissenstein, 
Soleure. 

4 Schintznach. 

5 Schaffhausen. 

6 Zurich. 

{Wesen, and Lake of Wallen- 
stadt. 
Pfeffers. 
8 Kalfeuser Thai to Glarus. 
Q jMuotta. 
^ iKlonthal. 
Schwytz. 
10 Righi. 
J, (Altorf. 
1 Andermatt. 
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xxxis 



12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 



(Grimsel. 

Meyringen.. 

GrindelwaltL 
f Wengem Alp» 
(Lauterbrunnan and Interlachen. 

Gammi— -Baiha of Leuk. 

Martigny. 
rTdte Noue. 
(Ghamoiiiii* 

Ganer^ 

Bern. 



D. Ton& OF A MOMTH OB FlTB 

Wbulb. 



2 
3 

4 



6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

25 



26 
28 



fSchaffhausenand Rhinefall. 
iZurich. 

Righi. 

Lake of liucerne.. 

Lucerne. 
jBruntg. 
(Meyringen. 

Susten Pass. 

St. Gothaid. 
rFurca. 
(Orimsel. 

Brienz. 

Lauterbrunnen. 

Grindelwald. 
/Thun. 
(Bern. 

Freiburg. 

Simmenthal. 
( Spietz. 
\Kandersteg. 

Gremmi. 

Martigny. 

Great St. Bernard. 
jAosta. 
(Cormayeur. 

A116e Blanche — Col de Seigne. 

Col de Bonhomoie. 
24 .Chamouni. 

Biartigny, by Col de Baime and 

T6te Noire. 
(Bex. 

(Chillon — Vcvay. 
j Laka of Geneva^Laosanoe. 
( Geneva^home through France, 
or by 



Days. 

30 Orbe, the D6I0, and Lac ds 

Jouz. 

31 Neuchitel. 

32 Bienne. 

33 Miinater ThaL 

34 Basle. 

£. — ^TouR OF TniBTY'^rwo DAxa* 
performed in the Autumn of 1837 
by W. and B. H.> chiefly on loot* 

" Our longest walks never exceeded 
10 or 12 leagues; but on turnpike* 
roads, such as the Simplon, we always 
rode. For some of the passes, such 
aatfae Col de Bonhomme, the Cervin, 
and the Rawyl> eutdes are always 
necessary, but wherever there is a 
'chemin trac^' guides are a nul* 
sance, except after a snow^etorm." 

London to Geneva in fourteen deufM^ 
including two day» ai Parit* 

Aug. 26. Geneva. 

27. By eight o'clock steamer to 
Lausanne ; see the town ; by another 
steamer to ViUeneuve ; by diligence 
to Bex. 

27. To Martigny (short day). 

28. Walked to Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard. 

29. Back to Martigny (an improve- 
ment to go by the Col de Ferret> 
Ontieres, and along the Dranse). 

30. T§te Noire to Chamouni (a 
new way, first explored this summer, 
is to ascend from Val Orsine to the 
summit of the Col de Balme, on ac- 
count of its magnificent view ; thus 
including the finest part of both 
passes, it is not ^uite two houxs 
longer than the straight road). 

34. Ascended the Ilegere ; then 
crossed the valley to the Montan- 
vert to the Mer de Glace — Cha- 
mouni. 

Sept 1. Walked across the Col de 
Vosa to Contamiues. The journey 
would have been divided better by 
guing on to the Chalets of Nant 
B our ant. 



xh 
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2. Crossed the Col de Boohomme 

by Chapiu, to Motst — (walked). 

3. Walked over Col de U Seigne^ 
through A116e Blauche to Corma- 
yeur. 

4. To Aosta, in car.lMijjhtbe done 

5. ChatUloB, ditto /«*•"> »° ^ *^*y- 

6. On mules to Toumanche — on 
foot thence to Breuil. 

7. Crossed the Cervin (Matter- 
horn) on foot to Zerniatt(fati)^ing). 

[Pierre Meynet^ mentioned by 
Brockedon, is the best guide in the 
Alps.] 

8. Descended on Mules to Visp ; 
walked thence to Brieg. 

9. By char, across the Simplon, 
to Domn d' Ossola; 10 hours. 

10. Ofi at 3 A.M.; by courier, to 
Baveno; arrived 7 a.m. ; by ^ailing- 
boat, up the Lago Maggiore, to Lo- 
carno ; by car to Bellinzoua (arrived 
late). 

1 1. By hired carriage to Airolo. 

12. Walked over the St. Oothard 
to Hospital. 

13. By carriage to Fluellen, on the 
Lake of Uri. 

14. Crossed lake to Brunnen, by 
Schwytz and Arth^ to the summit of 
the Righi. 

15. On foot to Weggis ; by boat 
to Lucerne ; on foot to Wmkel ; 
crossed the lake to Alpnach ; walked 
to Sarneu. 

16. Crossed the Brunig, on foot, 
to Brienz; by boat to the Giesbach; 
by char to Meyringen. 

17. Rested at Meyringen; Falls 
of Reichenbach. 

18. Walked to the Hospice of the 
Gf imsel ; thence to the glacier of the 
Rhone ; and back to the Hospice to 
sleep. 

19. Returned to Meyringen ; tak- 
ing a three hours* walk up the Susten 
Pass. 

20. Walked over the Scheideck 
to Grindelwald ; thence over the 
Wengern Alp ; slept at the ** Jung- 
frau Gasthol," exactly opposite the 
Jungfrau Mountain, to see and hear 
the avalanches. 

21. By Iiauterbrunneu to Inter- 



lachen, on foot ; in char to Neuha|i» ; 
in steamer to Thun; in diligence to. 
Bern. 

22. Returned to Thun, by. char, to 
Frutigen, on foot to.Kandersteg. 

23. Across the Gemmi to Leuk 
Baths, on foot ; thence direct toSion. 

24. W^alked over the Rawyl to 
An-der*Leuk. 

25. On foot, down the Simmenthal 
to Thun ; char thence to Bern. (It 
would have been bttter to have gone 
by Gruyeres to Freyburg, Bero, 
Soleure, and over the Hauenstein to 
Basle.) 

26. By diligence to Basle. 
Basle to London by Rotterdam in 

seven days. 

F. — Touu OP ABOUT Tem Wkeks. 

Schaffhausen. 

Constance. 

St. Gall. 

Seiitis. 

Wesen. 

Lake of Wallenstadt. 

Pfeffers. 

Kalfeuser Thai. 

Glarus. 

Stachelberg and Linth Thai. 

KlOn and Muotta Thai. 

Einsiedeln. 

Rapperschwyl. 

Zurich. 

Zug. 

Lucerne. 

Weggis. 

RighL 

Schwytz. 

Brunnen. 

Fluellen. 

Altorf. 

Andermatt. 

Airolu. 

Val Formazza ; Falls of Tosa. 

Gries Glacier. 

Rhone Glacier. 

Grimsel. 

Meyringen. 

Up the Brunig for the view, and to 

Brienz for the Giesbach Fall. 
Meyringen. 
Scheideck — ^Rosenlaui. 
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Faalhorn. 
Grmdehrald. 

Wengeru Alp. 

La'ttterbruanem 

Thun. 

Spies. 

Kandenfeg. 

Gemmi. 

Leuk. 

Sion. 

Marti gnjr. 

St. Bernard. 

Aocta. 

Cormayetir, or Pr6 St. Didier. 

Up the Mount Cramont and baek. 

A116e Blanche. 

Nant Bourantj or Contamines. 

Chamouni. 

Flegere; Montanvert. 

Jardiu, &c. 

Col de BaUne, and Tdte Noire. 

Martigny. 

Bex. 

Vevay. 

lAUsanne. 

Freyberg. 

Bern. 

Bienne. 

Neuchatel. 

Tverdun. 

Orbe and the Ddle. 

Geneva. 

G.^A Summer*! Tour of Three 
Months, to include all the spots 
best worth notice in Switzerland, 
passing as little as possible twice 
over the same ground. 

%* The figures are the numbers of 
the Routes in which each place is 
described* 

Basle, 1. 

Mttnster Thai, 1. 

Bienne, 1 (Isle St. Pierre, 45). 

Neuch&tel, 44. 

rChattx de Fonds ? 48]. 

iverdun, 45. 

Orbe, 50. 

Lac de Joux, 50. 

Morat, 43. 

Freyburj?, 42. 

Bern, 24. 

Soleure, 3. 



WeiMentteia, 3. ' 

Sehintznach, 6. 

Schaff'hausen, 7. 

Rhine FaU, 7. 

Constance, 7. 

St. Gall, 66. . 

Gais and Appeozell, 68; Weitbad,68. 

Sentis ; Wildkirehlein, 68. 

Rapperschwyl, 14. 

Zurich, 8. 

Zug, by the Albtt, 15 and 16. 

Arih and Goldau, 17. 

Righi, 17. 

Weggis; BayofUri, 18. 

Brunnen (Schwyt*), 17. 

Alturf, 34. 

Surenen Pass, 31. 

Engelberg, 31. 

Stanz, 31. 

Lucerne, 16. 

Brunig, 19. 

Meyringen, 27. 

Brienz and Giesbach, 27. 

Interlachen, 27. 

Thun, 27. 

Simmenthal, 41. 

Sanetdch Pass, 40. 

Siun, 59. 

Rawyl Pass^ 39. 

Spiez, 

Uiiterseen, 

Lrfiuterbrunnen, 

Wengem Alp, 

Grindelwald, 

Faulhorn, 

Scheideck, 

Mtiyringen, 

Grimsel,28. 

Rhune Glacier, 30. 

Gries Pass, 29. 

Val Formazza ; Tosa Fall, 29. 

Airulo, 34. 

St. Gothard j Devil's Bridge, 34. 

Altorf, 34. 

Schachen Thai, 

Klausen, 



> 27. 



Stachelberg, 
Glarus, 
Kldn Thai, ) 
Mtiotta, j 
Schwytz, 17. 
Morgarten, 1 
Einsiedeln, / 
Wesen, 14. 



72. 



75. 



74. 
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Lake of Wallenftodt, 14. 

Pfeffers' Baths, 67. 

Kalfeuser Thai, 76. 

Sernft Thai ; Segnes Pasi^ 76. 

Dissentis, 77. 

Reichenau, 87. 

.Coin, 67. 

Julier Pass ; St. llaiirits, 82. 

Engadine, 84. 

Finstermiins.) In Tyrol. S«e Hand- 

Stelvio; /book S. Germai^. 

Bemina, 85. 

Maloya Pass, 99. 

Chiavenna> 86. 

Splugen Pa^a, 88. 

Via Mala— back, 87. 

Splttgen village, 87. 

Bemardin, 90. 

Bellinzona, 90. 

Locarno, 91. 

Luino, 93. 

Lugano ; Monte Salvador, 92. 

Lago di Como ; Bellagio, 93. 

Como; Milan ; Sesto, 59 ; — [or Como 

Varese ; Arona, 59.] 

Lago d' Orta, 101 aad 102. 



Baveno, 59. 

Domo d' Ossola, 59. 

Simplon, 59. 

Brieg, 59. 

Baths of Leuk, 38. 

Gemmi, and back, 33. 

Sion, 59. i 

Martigny, 59. 

Oraat St. Bernard, 103. 

Aosta, 107. 

PrItSt. Di(ii«r,114. 

Mont Cramont, 114. 

AU^e Blanche, 

Col de .la Seigne, 

Col de Boahraimei 

Chamouni, 115. 

Flegdi;e i Montanyert ; Met de Glaci^ 

115. 
Col de Balme, and T^te Noire, 116^ 

117. 
Martigny, 59. 
Bex, 57. 
Vevay, i 
Chillon, > 55 and 56. 
Lausanne, J 
Geneva, 5- 2. 



4. 



118. 



§ 15. ALPINE PASSES. 

No part of the Alps are more interesting, either in a picturesque 
or in an historical point of view, than the passable gaps or notches 
in the ridge of the great diain, whereby alone this colossal wall of 
mountains may be scaled, and a direct passage and communication 
maintained' between northern and aoutnern Europe. It has beeai 
through these depressions that the great tide of population has 
poured since the earliest times ; from these outlets have issued the 
barbarian swarms which so often desolated, and at last annihilated, 
the Roman empire. 

There are more than 50 passes over the Swiss portion of the 
Alpine chain alone, or immediately Gommnnicating with the Swiss 
frontier. The following are the most remarkable :* — ^The Strnf^n, 
St. .Gothard, Bemardine, Splugen, Saanen-moser, Bramegg, am 
Stoss, Wildhaus, all traversed by excellent high-roads, most skil- 
fully constructed, and passable for heavy carriages. To these may 
probably soon be added the Julier and Maloya. The Maloya, Juli^** 
Albula, Septimer, Bemina, Buifalora, Schallenberg, Sattel, practi- 
cable for light chars : — and the Col de Trient, Col de Ferrcti Grand 
St. Bernard, Col de Fenfitre, Cervin (Matterhom), Moro, Gries 
Niifanen, Furca, Grimsel, Great and Little Scheideck, Gemmi, 
Rawyl, Sanetsch, Cheville, Susten, Surenen, Brunig Engstelen, 

* Mr. Brockedou has admirably illastrated them both with his pencil and 
pen in his beautiful work entitled " The Passes of the Alps," 2 vols. 4to. 
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Jochli, Klamen, Obenlp, Lukraanier, Kiitengrat, Vtaax, Segnea^ 
La Fo^ppa, Lencerheide, Statz, Greina, Vago, Casanna* Moi^ del 
Oro, Drusex and Schweitzer*Tfaor, Schlapiner Joch, &c. &c., whicb 
aie either Inidle-paths or mere foot-paths, and more or few difficuft 
and dangerouSb 

In seekmg a paaaage over the Alps, the most obvious course was 
to find out me valfeys which penetrate farthest into the gieat chain, 
following the oonrse of the nvers to their sources, and then to take 
the lowest traversable part in order to descend to the opposite ude. 
The variety and sodden transitions presented by such a route are 
fai^y interesting. In the course of one dajr's joiurney the traveller 
pasaeB from the dimate of summer to winter, through spring. 
The alteration in the productions keeps jpace with that m the tem* 
nerature. Leaving behind him stubble-nelds, whence the corn luui 
oeen. removed and lioused, he comes to fields yet yellow and waving 
in the ear; a few miles farther and the crop is still green; yet 
higher and com revises to grow. Before quitting the region of 
com he enters one of dark, apparentl^ir interminable forests of 
pine and larch, clothing the mountain-sides in a sober vestment: 
Above this the haymakers are coUecting the short grass, the only 
produce which the sround will yield. Yet the stranger must not 
suppose that all is barrenness even at this efevation. It seems 
as thou^ nature were determined to make one last effort at 
the confines of the region of vegetation. FVom beneath the 
snow-bed, and on the very verge of the glacier, the profusBon 
of flowers, their great variety, and surpassing beauty, are exceed* 
ini^ surprising. Some of the greatest ornaments of our gar* 
dens, here born to blush unseen, — gentians and lilies, hyacinths 
and blue bells, intermixed with bushes of the red rhododendron, 
the loveliest production of the Alps, scattered over the velvet turf, 
give it the appearance of a carpet of richest pattern. The insect 
world is not less abundant and varied, — thousands of winged crea- 
tttre»are seen hovering over the fiowers, enjoying their short exist- 
ence, for the summer at these elevations lasts but for 3 or 4 weeks : 
the rapid progress of vegetation to maturity is equalled by the 
rapidity of its decay, and in 8 or 10 days flowers and butterflies 
have passed away. Above this rej^n of spring, with its gush of 
springs, its yoimg herbage and vivid greensward, its hum of insects 
just burst forth, and its natural flower-beds glittering with raiiv- 
drops^ that of winter in Lapland or Siberia succeeds. All around 
the summit of a pass over the high Alps, is either snow, glacier, or 
bare rock. The only plants that grow axe dry lichens, which seem 
intended but to keep up the semblance of vegetation, and to perpe- 
tuate nature's cheerfol hues of green. The rarefied air is icy cold, 
and exercise and quick motion are necessary to keep up the circula- 
tion of the blood. The agreeable murmur of faUing water, which 
has accompanied the traveller hitherto incessantly, here ceases,— all 
is solitude and silence, interrupted only by the shrill whistle of the 
marmot, or the hoarse cawing of an ill-omened raven. The ptarmi* 
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gut starts up from among heapa^f unmelted snow at the traveller's 
approach, and the kmmergeyer (the condor of the Alps), disturbed- 
in iiis repast on the carcass of a sheep or cow, is seen soarine up* 
wards in a succession of corkscrew sweeps till he gains the ridge of- 
the Alps, and then disappears. ^ 

Such are the remarkable gradations which the stranger encoun- 
ters in the course of a few hours, on a single Pass of the Alps ; but 
the most striking change of all is that from the r^ion of snow and ice 
on the top of the mountain, to the sunny clime and rich vegetation 
of Italy which awaits the traveller at the S. foot of the Alps. 

The works of nature, however, will not entirely occupy the atten- 
tion and wonder of the wanderer in such a pass; at least a share 
will be demanded for admiration of the works of man. The 
^eat highways, passable for carriages, over the high Alps, are, 
indeed, most surprising monuments of human skill and enterprise 
in surmounting, what would appear, at first sight, to be intended 
by nature as insurmountable. These proud constructions of art 
thread the valleys, cross the debris of rivers on long causeways, 
skirt the edge of the precipice, with walls of rock tottering over 
them, and torrents tnunderiug below. Where the steep and hard 
surface of the cliff has left not an inch of space for a goat to climb 
along, they are conducted upon high terraces of solid masonry, or 
through a notch blasted by gunpowder in the wall of rock. In 
many instances a projecting buttress of the mountain has blocked 
up all passage for ages, saying ** thus far and no farther :*' the 
skill of^ the modern engineer has pierced through this a tunnel 
or gallery ; and the difficulty is vanquished, without the least change 
in the level of the road. 

Sometimes an impediment of this nature is eluded by throwing 
bridges over the dizzy gor^e, and shifting the road from side to 
side, frequently 2 or 3 times within the space of half a mile. 
Often the road reaches a spot down which the winter avalanches 
take their habitual course every year, sweeping every thing before 
them, and which, even in summer, appears reeking and dripping 
with the ling^ering fragments of snow which it has left behind. Will 
not so irresistible an antagonist arrest the course of this frail 
iindertaking of man ? Not even the avalanche ; — in such a situa- 
tion the road either buries itself in subterranean galleries, driven 
through the mountain, or is sheltered by massive arcades of masonry, 
sometimes half a mile or three-quarters of a mile long. Over these 
the avalanche glides harmlessly and is turned into the depths below. 

Every opportunity is seized of gaining, b]^ easy ascents, a higher 
level for the road ; at length comes the main ascent, the central 
ridge, to be surmounted only by hard climbing. This is overcome 
by a succession of zigzag terraces, called toumiqueti, or giravolte, 
connected together by wide curves, to allow carriages to turn easily 
and rapidly. So skiltul is their construction, with such easy bends 
and so gradual a slope, that in many alpine roads the postilions, with 
horses accustomed to the road, trot down at a rapid pace. Some- 



tmi«»(aft jnany as 50 of Uiefle sigzags aucceed one another wtthowfc 
mterrupdoB, and the traycd]er> aa he paaaeabackwarda and forward^ 
hovering over the valley, is» as though suspended to a pendulum, 
and swinging to and fro. The ro^ itself has a most singular 
appearance, twisted about like an uncoiled rope or a ribbon unwound* 

** O'er the Sunplon, o'er the SplUgen winds • 
A path of plensure. Like a silver sone. 
Flung about carelessly^ it shines afar. 
Catching the eye in many a broken link, 
Jn many a turn and traverse as it glides ; 
And oft aboTe and oft below appears, 
' Seen o'er the wall by one who journeys up 
As though it were another, through the wild, 
Leading along, he knows not whence or whither. 
Yet through its fairy course, go where it will, 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Opens and lets it in, and on it runs. 
Winning its essy way from clime to clime. 
Through glens lock'd up before." — Rogers, 

The travelling-carriage descends sometimes rapidly and without 
interruption for an hour. A drag of tempered iron is quickly worn 
down, in that time, as thin as the blade of a knife, so great is the 
{notion. It is advisable to substitute for the iron drag a wooden 
sabot, formed of the section of a fir-tree, with a groove cut in the 
centre to admit the wheel. 

The winter's snow usually falls upon the Alpine passes more 
than 5000 ft. high, about the second week in October (sometimes 
earlier), and continues till the first or second week in June. Yet 
even after this, the passage across the neck or Col, as it is called, is not 
stopped, except for a few days, until the snow can be cleared away. 
In some of the minor passes, indeed, traversed by a mere rough foot- 
path, or bridle-path, the tralEc is much increased after the fall of the 
snow, which, by filling up depressions and smoothing the way, per- 
mits the transport of heavy merchandize on sledges, which move 
easily over the surface as soon as it has hardened. 

Along the lines of the great carriage-roads strong houses are 
erected at intervals, called Mcdsons de Refuse^ Case di Ricoveiro^ 
occupied by persons called Cantonniers, who are employed in 
mending the road and keeping it free from snow in winter, and are 
also paid to assist travellers in danger during snow-storms. 
- As near as possible to the summit of the pass a Hospice is generally 
erected, usually occupied by a band of charitable monks, as in the 
^se of the Great St. Bernard, the Simplon, Cenis, St Gothard, &c. 
Tl^e direction of the road across the summit of the ridge is marked 
by,a line of tall poles, which project above the snow, and, from bemg 
iKkinted blad^, are easily recognised. Patrols are sent out from the 
hospice in tempest\ious weather, when the tourmente is rao:ing, and 
Ih^ iaist and falling snow hide the land-marks, Xo guide the travel- 
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hen OS Hmr way and Teseae those is dmger. BeHs svelte ««Rg 
4it rack tiiDM that theflmmd nay aid wbem ^e sight iufts.. 

The vmrmag aMer & Ml «f snow lahcHxrers asid seaausite «r 
asseniUed ffom ail sides to ^fPrei it off from the road. Wbere It 
*]s not Tery^leep it is deaied affray by a sncMr-fiicragh dranm by 6 m 
8 oxen. As the winter advances and fresh falls occur, the snow 
accumulates, and the road near the mmmM of a fMcss presents the sin- 
gular aspect of a path or hme^ctit between waRs «f snow, sometimes 
10 or 20 ft. high. Carnages are taken off their wheels and fastened 
upon sledges ; ropes are attached to the roof, wiiich are held by 6 or 
8 sturdy guides running along on each side, to fireyeitt the vehicle 
upsetting and rolling over the slippery ice down a precipice. In 
this manner very h^h passes are crossed in the depth of winter 
with very little idsk. The spring is « season during which far 
greater danger is to beafipn^eaded frion the avalanches which then 
fall. 

f 16. cvArsTs Avo PASTtrmAiOBS; 

From the mountainous nature of Switzerland and its high eleva- 
tion, the greater part of the surface, more ^tuai 180&feet above the 
sea, which is not bare rock, is pasture4and. The weallfi -of "die pe0]^ 
Ifke that of the patriarchs of old, in a great measme, lies in cattle 
and their produce, on which aceoFunt the pastaral fife ef the Swiss 
deserves some attention. The bright verdure «f the meadowv 
which clothe the valleys of Switzerland is one of ^e ^istktgmSsang 
features of the country ; and the music of the cow-beOs, borne aiong 
by the evening breeze, is one of the sweetest sounds tlmt greets the 
traveller's ear. 

The Alps, or mtmntain-pasturages, for that is the meaning of tiie 
word Alp in Switzerland and Tyrol, are cither the property of indl- 
viduaihs or of the comnrane ; to a certain extent coramon-hmd, in 
which thcf inhabitants of the neighbouring town or viJ^ige have the 
right of pasturing a certain number of head of cattle. 

'^ In the spring, as soon as the snow has disafypeared, and tte 
young grass sprouts up, the cattle are sent from the villaees up to 
this first and lower pastures. Should a certain p€»rtion of these be 
exhausted, tiiey change tiieir quarters to ano^ier part of the raoun* 
tain. Here they stay till about the 10th <m- 12th of June, when tbt 
cattle are driven to the middle ramges^of pastures. That portion rf 
the herds intended for a summer campaign on the hignest Mpe, 
remain here tdl the beginning of July, and, on the 4th of that 
month, generally ascend to them ; return to the mfiddle range of 
pastures, about 7 or 8 weeks afterwards, snend there about 14 days, 
or 3 weeks, to eat the aftergrass ; and ^aily return into the vaJloys 
about the l-Odi or 11th of October ; where they remain in the viei- 
irity of tiie villages, till- driven by 1i»e snow and tempests of wintw 
into the stables. 

•* That portion of the cattle, on the other hand, which is not des^ 
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tned to MSB tiie emmner on t%e higlier A}|w, m^ ire neceflisry far 
tlie supply of tke vil]ftge wztli milk ami Imtter, descend froni the 
fldddBe pastures on the 4tli of July, into tiie valley, and consume tlie 
grass upon the pasturage Monging to tlie ooinDNrae»t91 tibe winter 
drhres mefli under cAielter. The very highest Alpine pasturages are 
never occupied ttkote than 9 or 4 weeks at the wthest" — La^rftbe^ 
Sometimes the owners of the cattle repair in person to the A)pB» 
and pass the sumiBcr among them, along with tlieir famihes, 
stq^erufftending Hhe herdsmeB, and assisting in the manufacture 
^ hoftfeer and cheese. The hest cheeses are made upon pastures 
3000 ft. above tiie sea krei, in the vales of Simraen and Saanen 
(Gruy^re) . and in the Emmenthal. The best cows there yield, in 
summer, between 20 lbs. and 40 lbs. of milk daily, and each cow pro- 
duces, by the end of the season of 4 months, on an average, 2 cwt. of 
cheese. 

The life of the cow-herd iVa4Aeror Sermer) is by no means such 
an existence of pleasure as romances in general* and that of 
Rousseau in particular^ have represented it. His labours are ardu- 
ous and constant ; he has to collect 80 or 90 cows twice a-dav, te 
be mOked, to look after stsragglers, to make the cheese and keep 
an ti^e utensils employed in the process in the mostpexfect state of 
elesuiHness. 

The Chalet (Germ. Sennhutte) in which he resides, is literally a 

l(^-hut, formed of trunks of pineSf notched at the extremities so as 

to fit Into one another at the angles of the buflding, where they 

cross: it has a low flat roof* weighted with stones to keep fast the 

Bhinfi^e-4*oof and prevent its being blown away by the wind. A 

buBmng of this kind is rarely air-tight or water-tight. The interior 

is usually blackened with smoke and very dirty, boasting of scarcely 

any furniture, except, i)erhap8, a table and rude bench, and the 

apparatus of the dairy, induding a huge kettle for heating the milk. 

A truss of straw, in the loft above, serves the inmates for a bed. 

The ground around the hut on the outside is usually poached by the 

feet of the cattle, and the heaps of mud and dung render it difficuk 

to approach the door. This description applies to the commoner 

sort of chalets ; those in which the owners themselves reside are 

generally beUer,but they are also less num^ous. There is another 

kind of c^Iet,. a mere shed or barn, in which the hay is housed 

until the winter, when it is conveyed over the snow in sledges 

down to the v^la^s below. A pastoral Swiss valley is usually 

speckled over with huts of this kino, giving it 'the appearance, to 

a stranger, of being much more populous man it is in reality : in 

the Sizunenthsil alone there are, it is said, 1@,€0& chalets. 

The herdsmen shift their habiiatieas fisom the lower t&U» upper 
p a ct urageB» as their csttle ascend and descend- the Alps^ at different 
seaeons^ and tiiey sometimes- have 2 (nr 3 piaces of temporary abode. 
The weary traveller in search of repose and refreshment, after a 
long day's journey, is often disappointed, on approaching what he 
conceives to be a human habitation, to find eitnerthat it is a mer6 
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tey«i>ftn>, or eke a des^ted cbalet ; and thereby learns, with much 
9M>rtiiication, that he has still some tedious miles to trudge before 
lie can reach the first permanently-occupied dwelling. What an 
a^eeaUe contrast to reach a well>appointed chalet of. the better 
a&rt, where delicious milk, cooled in the mountain stream, fresh 
butter, bread, and cheese, are sjuread out on a dean napkin before 
the hungry and tired stranger I 

The cattle are frequently enticed home, at milking-time, by the 
offer of salt, which they relish highly, and which is, besides, consi- 
dered wholesome. The allowance for a cow, in some parts of 
Switzerland, is 41bs. or 5lb8. of salt in a quarter of a year. 

§ 17. OLACI£RS. 

The glaciers, one of the most sublime features 'of the Alps, and 
one of the most wonderful phenomena of nature, are composed of 
those vast accumulations of the snow which falls during nine 
months of the year on the higher summits and valleys, remaining 
for several months a dry and loose powder, until the heat of the 
summer sun begins to melt and consolidate it. Under the influence 
of its warmth, the snow assumes first a granular form ; and to pass 
over it in that state is like walking among- rice or peas, in which 
the foot sinks up to the knees. Lower down, or as the heat in- 
creases, so as to melt a considerable portion, and cause the water to 
percolate it, it becomes a compact mass. The frosty temperature 
of the night hardens that which has been dissolved in the day, and 
thus, after repeated thawings and freezings, the whole undergoes a 
fresh crystalhzation, being converted into ice of a coarser gram an^ 
less compact substance than common ice. Thus there appears to be 
a regular transition or passage from the loose powdery snow, to the 
more dense ice of the glacier. The Swiss, indeed, have two distinct 
terms for these modincations of the snowy covering of the high 
Alps. The upper granular and scarcely consolidated part they call 
Fi'rn, (which tor want of any corresponding English word we may 
represent by Snow fields) and apply the term glacier (gletscher) to 
the lower limbs of more solid ice, which stretch down into the valleys. 
Hugi, a naturalist of Soleure, who, after Saussure, has made the 
most laborious and curious researches into the nature and forma- 
tion of the glaciers, maintains, that the point at which firn changes 
to glacier is unvariable among the Alps ; and his investigations fix 
it at an elevation of about 7800 feet above the sea-level.* 

* A very serious error is conveyed by the common expression " the line 
of perpetual snow," or *' where snow never melts." There is no spot on the 
Alps, nor on any other snow-clad mountains, where snow does not melt under 
the influence oi a summer sun at mid-day. It melts even on the top of 
Mout Blanc, but there, and on the summits of the other high Alps, the ac- 
cumulation of snow is so great, and the duration of the sun*s heat so short, 
that in the end there is far more snow than the sun can dissolve. What is 
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Ebel has computed tlie mnnber of glaciera among the Swim Alp* 
at400» and the extent of surface occupied by them at 130 iquara 
leagues ; this, however, must he hut a vague estimate. They vary 
from a few square yards to acres and miles in extent, covering, ia 
some instances, whole districts, filling up entirely the elevated 
hollows, and basins between the peaks and ridges of the Alps, and 
sending forth arms and branches into the inhabited valleys, below 
the region of forests, and as far down as the level at which corn 
will grow. 

It IS such offsets of the glacier as these that are presented to the 
view of the traveller from the villages of Chamouni and Grindel- 
wald. These, however, are, as it were, but the skirts and fringes of 
that vast, everlasting drapery of ice which clothes all the upper region 
of the Alps. These fields or tracts of uninterrupted glacier have 
been called " Seas of ice" (Mers de glace, Eismeeren), and there are 
three such among the Swiss and Savoyard Alps which merit especial 
mention ; that around Mont Blanc, that around the Cervin, and that 
of the Bernese Oberland, around the Finster-Aar-horn. The last 
sends -out no less than thirteen branches, and its extent has been 
estimated at 125 square miles. 

The greatest thickness of the glaciers has been commonly esti- 
mated at between 600 and 800 feet. This is probably an exaggera- 
tion. Hugi rarely met with any thicker than 150 feet ; he estimates 
the average depth at between 60 and 100 feet, and the gi'eatest 
thickness of the Mer de glace near Chamouni at 180 feet. Saussure 
had calculated it at 600 feet. 

Notwithstanding their great extent and solidity, the glaciers are 
by no means stationary, even in the winter. Although the move- 
ment is slight, they do not remain quite still. They are undergoing 
a perpetual process of renovation and destruction. The arms or 
skirts descending into the lower valleys are gradually dissolved by 
the increased temperature which prevails at so low a level. The 
summer sun, aided by particular winds, acts upon the surface, 
so that, in the middle of the day, it abounds in pools, and is tra- 
versed by rills of water. The constant evaporation from every 
part exposed to the air produces great diminution in the upper 
beds; but, above all, the temperature of the earth, which is at 
all seasons greater than that of ice, is constantly melting away its 
lower surface. The vacancy thus caused from below is partially or 
entirely filled up from above by the winter's snow faUing upon the 
mountain- tops, and on the whole upper region, which is drifted 
into the higher valleys, and pressed down by its own weight. After 

called " the snow-fine,''* does not depend on elevation alone, and can be taken 
only as a very general test of it. Independently of its variation, according 
to the degree of latitude in which the mountain is situated, it varies on the 
two sides of the same mountain, being higher on the S. side than the N. 
The snow will likewise rest longer and extend lower down upon a mountain 
of granite, than upon one of limestone, in proportion as the two rocks are 
gooid or bad conductors of heat, and this is thii case even in contiguous 
mountains^ members of the same chain, 

c 
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it has Gosicreted into ice, ihe iilope of l^e inaimtain-side8» and the 
descent of the vaJleys in wbich Uie. glaciers lie, serve as inclined 
clanes, down wbi<^ the ice slides by t^e force of gravity, assisted 
^the melting on its under surface, which ^nrevents any adhesion 
to the rock below it. Indeed the German word Gletscher comes from 
^litschen, to glide. Hugi, in one of his journeys, found his way under 
a glacier, by followidng the bed of a dried-vp torrent which passed 
below it. He wandered about beneath the ice for the distance of a 
mile. The ice was everywhere eaten away into dome-shaped hot- 
lows, varying from. 2 to 12 feet in height, so that the whole mass 
of the glaaier rested at intervals on pillars or feet of ice, irregular 
in size and shape, which had been left standing. As soon as any 
of these props gave way -a portion of the glacier would of course 
.fall in 'and move on. A dam twilight prevaded in these caverns of 
ice, not sufficient to. allow one to read, except dose to t}he fissures 
-winch admitted the day-light from above. The intense' blue of the 
mass of the ice contrasted remarkably with the pure white of the 
ley stalactytes, or. pendents desceiBdiiig • from the roof. The water 
streamed down upon him from all sides, so that after wanderii^ 
about for 2 hours, at times bending and creqnng to get along under 
the low vauUs, he reamed to the open .air, quite drendied and 
half frozen. 

The nature of the upper surface of the ice idepeiids upon that of 
the ground on which it rests ; where it is even or nearly, so, the ice 
is smooth and level ; but whenever die supporting surface becomes 
slanting or uneven, the glacier begins to sf^it and gape in all 
directions. As it ap^oaohes a atee^r declivity or precipice the 
layers of ice are displaced, up-heaved, and squeezed one above ano- 
. Uier ; they rise in toppling cra^s, obelisks, and towers of the moat 
fantastic shapes, varym^. in height from .20 to 80 feet Being un- 
equally melted by the wind and sun, they ^re contimially tattering 
to their fall, either by their > own weight or the pressure of other 
massea. and tumWng . headkmg, are shivefred to atoms with a roar 
l^e thunder. 

The glaciers assume tins fractured character only when the 
foundation on which they rest is very uneven, generally near #heir 
lower extremity, when they- be^ ^to bend down towards the valley. 
The crevices* or fissures, whichi traverse the upper portion of the 
glacier, before it becomes ^itirely fractured and disruptured, ran 
in a transverse direction, never extending quite across the ice-field, 
but narrowing out at the extremities,- so that when they ^pe too 
wide to leap across they may. generally be turned by following theoa 
to their termination. These rents and fissures are the chief source 
of danger to those <who cross the glaciers, being often concealed by 
a treackercms coatmg of snow, and many a bold chamois-hunter 
has fouud a, grave in their recesses. Ebel mentions «n instance of 
a shepherd who, in driving his flock over the ice to a high pas- 
turage, had the misfortune to tumble into one of these clefts. .He 
fell in the vicinity of a torrent which flowed under, the glacier, «nd. 
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l>y foiloving its bed under the vai^ of ice, succeeded in reaching* 
the foot of the gkteier with a broken arm. More melancholy waa 
the fate of M. Mouroo, acler^mao of Gnndelwald : be was en- 
giged. in making some aeientific researches vaptom the glacier, awl 
was in the act of leaning over to examine a singidar wel^shaped 
aperture in the ice» when the staff, on*.wh^*h he rested, gave way ; 
he was precipitated to the bottom, and his lifeless and mangled body 
was recovered from the depths of the glacier a few days alter. 

These crevices, thou^ chieftyform^'mtchaiucally by the move** 
meat of the glacier to nil up vacaitcies, and the unequal pressure of 
different pavt8»: are greatly assisted by < the action of the sun and 
wind. The S.E. wind, in IJri and among the Bernese Alps, is very 
instrumental in caunng the glacier to split, and the lend reports 
thus occasioned, caHed by tfaie herdsmen the growlifirs (brullen) 
of the glacier, are regarded as a sign of bad weather. The traveUer 
who ventures to cross the Mer de Glace of Chamouni or Bern may, 
at times, .both hear and see the fissures widening around him. The 
crevices exhibit in perfection the beautiful azure blue colour of the 
glacier ; the cause of which has not been sathifactorify accounted for. 
It is the same tint of ultramarine which the Rhone exhibits at 
Geneva, after leaving all its impurities behind it in the lake ; and 
the writer has even observed the same beautiful tint in footmarks 
and holes made in fresh-fallen snaw, not more than a foot deep^ 
among the high Alps on the borders of TyroL 

The traveller who has only read of glaciers is often disappointed 
at the first sight of them, by the appearance of their surface, whielv 
except when covered with fre&k-faileni snow, or at very great heieh!ts» 
has none of the purit)rwhick might be expected from fields of 
ice. On the contrary it exhibits a surface of dirty white, soiled 
with mud and often covered with stones and gravel. Such beds of 
dirt and rubbish are common to most glaciers, and are called, in 
German, Guffer. They are supposed to be formed in the following 
manner : — the edge of the glacier receives the masses of stone and 
sand falling from the mountains above, produced bv the disintegrSff 
tions of moisture and frost. During the summer heat the glacier 
shrinks away from the rocks that bound it, and carries away the 
rubbish lying upon it. The intervening space between the foot ol 
the mountains and the ice is filled up by the snow of winter, which 
is gradually changed into ice, and receives a fresh heap <^ gravel 
from above. This again is carried forward by the shrinking of the 
glacier. Thus these lines of loose stones axe constantly advancing, 
one behind another, like waves ; and where the glacier from one 
valley joins that out of another, the heaps are often confounded 
and intermixed. 

A singular circumstance occurs when a boulder, or large mass, of 
rock, has fallen upon the glacier ; the shade and proCeetion from tlie 
sun's rays afforded by the stone prevents the ice on which it rests 
from melting, and, while the surface around is gradually diminished, 
it remains supported on a pedestal or taUe, often attaining a heighl 
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ol several feet. When a leaf, insect, or such light body falls upon 
the ice, it gradually sinks, and at length disappears. 

Another circumstance peculiar to the surface of the snow-iield or 
upper glacier (fim) is the occurrence of Red Snow. This pheno« 
Bienon, which at one time was treated with incredulity, is or com« 
BAon occurrence among the high Alps, and is produced by a species 
of fungus, cdled Palmella Nivalis, or Protococcus, a true vegetable, 
which plants itself on the surface of the snow, takes root, germi- 
nates, produces seed, and dies. In the state of germination it im- 
parts a psde carmine tint to the snow ; this increases, as the plant 
comes to maturity, to a deep crimson blush, which gradually fades, 
and, as the plant decays, becomes a black dust or mould. By col- 
lecting some of the coloured snow in a bottle, and poiiring it on 
a sheet of paper, the form of the plant may be discovered with a 
microscope, as eoou as the water has evaporated. 

Increase and Diminution^ Advance and Retreat of the Glaciers. 

It has been already observed that the vacancy caused by the melt- 
ing of the lower portion of the glacier is filled up by the winter 
snow from above. But, as may be supposed, it often happens, after 
mild winters and warm summers, that the supply is not equal to the 
void, and, vice versd, after severe winters and rainy summers, the 
glacier is overloaded, as it were ; indeed, it is scarcely possible that 
an exact equilibrium of supply and consumption should be pre- 
served. Yet it seems probable, after all that has been said on the 
subject, that there is no material variation either in the extent or 
position of the glaciers among the Alps. Instances have occurred 
of the sudden advance of a glacier, as m the Gad men thai (Route 32), 
where a road has been destroyed by this cause, and even of the 
formation of new glaciers within the memory of man, as in the 
Upper Engadine (?), and at the base of the Titlis ; but these 
have been followed by a similar retrocession, and the newly-formed 
iee-fields are rarely permanent. It is certain that, at present, 
both the Mer de Glace, under Mont Blanc, and the Grindelwald 
Glacier, appear to have shrunk, and sunk considerably below the 
level they once attained ; but this maybe merely temporary, or even 
only their dimensions in summer, when most reduced. Another 
circumstance has been lost sight of in the consideration of this 
subject, viz., that the erosive powers of the ice may have, in many 
instances, considerably enlarged the bed of the glacier. 

Professor Hugi has recently made some interesting experiments 
and observations upon the movement and rate of progress of the 
glaciers. In 1829 ne noted the position of numerous loose blocks 
lying on the surface of the lower glacier of the Aar, relative to the 
fixed rocks at its sides. He also measured the glacier and erected 
signal-posts on it. In 1836 he found everything altered ; many of 
the loose blocks had moved off and entirely disappeared, along with 
the ice that supported them. A hut, which he nad hastily erected. 



to^^iditf hsneelf and te>€OBipfiBioii8»,hKl aivuieeiSIMirat; tin> 
blocks of graaite>b^weea wlueh it Btood» thea eigbfe feet aeort^ hul: 
>beefi«epaYated to a dis(aBce< of L8 feet, the beaass and tinbera had' 
fafieitin between tbeni, . and the HaDs* and pitees of i ixoft iiaed in 
fyaienmg, them exhibited not the &%ht0fit traee of mat. A maw 
of ^raaite, cootaiaiB^ %00aeuJNC feet» cmgtnatty buried nader the 
sDOMT-ofthe iBriuwhiieix:was< new. coav^ted isko gtauer^ had not 
01% beeft raised to theaii*face» but > was* elevated aboire it, in the 
aur» upon tvo pedestals*. 0F.piUani» of ice ; so that a large' body ofr 
men might hanre foxuMl shelter under it. A aignaL-poet» stuck into a* 
saaaa of granke, had no* oidy jaada as great an adniaee as the hut, 
Initthedistaneebetweeatthe two had been iacreeaed 760 feet by 
the expansioo • of the- glaeier. . The- mass of the glacier had grown. 
OF ii]£Keaaed>near the point where it.begins^ to desecnd 206 feet- 
lower down there was ieBBftugmendbaAiotipereepdMe.. Theadranse 
of the ice-field c^ the Mer de Glaee is calculated at between 40O and; 
500 feet yearly, and for 8 or 10 years past, the mass: of . the glacier' 
has been shrinking and rethring gradusdly.. 

At the extremity of alnaost aU gladers a high traasverse ridge of; 
rubbishy called The- Moraina^ esusts ; it consists of fragments of rock, 
which have fallen from the surrounding mounktaiiss, tius transported, 
debris of the GutFer, and of masses detached by thei giacier itseLL 
These are heaped up sometimes to a height of 80 or 100 feet. Not 
unfrequeiitly there are 3 or 4 such ridges, one behind another, like so 
many lines of intrenchment. The brokem stones, mud, and sand, 
mixed with shattered fragments of ice, of which they are composed, 
have an unsightly and shabby appearance; being perfectly barren of 
Vj&getation; but. each heap is, as it were». a geological cabinet, 
containing specimens; of all the neighbouring mountains. The* 
glacier, indeed, seems to have a natural t^oBdency to purge itself 
&om impuxitiesr ^nd whialever happens to fatll ufMon it is gradually 
discharged in this manner. It likewise exerts great mechanical 
force, and» like a vast millstone, grinda down, noit only the rock 
which composes its channel, but all the fragments interposed be-* 
tween it and the rock; forming, in the end, a sort of stone-meal. 
The extent of the moraine depenids on the character of the strata- 
of the mountains around the glacier : where they are of granite, or 
other hard rock, not easily decornposed by the weaither, the moraine 
is of small ex.tent ; and it is largest where the- boundary rocks are o| 
brittle limestone and fissUe slate. Recent reseaffches of Swisa 
naturalists (Agassiz and Charpentier) have discovered extensive 
moraines, not only in the lower part of the Vallais^ but even on tha 
shores of the Lake^ Leman, at a height of not more than 200 or 30G 
feet above it ; clearly proving that, during some anterior conditioA 
of our planet, the valley of the Rhone was occupied by glaciers, in 
situations at present 40 or 50 miles distant horn, the nearest exist* 
ing ice-field^ and 3000 or 4000 feet below it. 

It is highly interesting to consider how im:portant a service the 
glaciers perform in the ecoaom.y oi nature. Tnese dead and chilly 
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fields of ice, which prolong the reign of winter throughout the year, 
are, in reality, the source of life and the springs of vegetation. They 
are the locked-up reservoirs, the sealed fountains, from which the 
vast rivers traversing the great continents of our globe are sus- 
tained. The summer heat, which dries up other sources of water, 
first opens out their bountiful supplies. When the rivers of the 
plain begin to shrink and dwindle within their parched beds, the 
torrents of the Alps, fed by melting snow and glaciers, rush down 
from the mountains and supply the deficiency ; and, at this season 
(July and August), the rivers and lakes of Switzerland are fullest. 

During the whole summer, the traveller who crosses the glaciers 
hears the torrents rustling and running below him at the bottom of 
the azure clefts. These plenteous rills gushing forth in their sub- 
glacial beds, are generally all collected in one stream, at the foot of 
the glacier, whicli, in consequence, is eaten away into a vast dome- 
shaped arch, sometimes 100 feet high, which gradually increases, 
imtil the constant thawing weakens its support, and it gives way 
and falls in with a crash. Such caverns of ice are seen in great 
perfection in some years, at the source of the Arveyron, in the valley 
of Chamouni, and in the glaciers of Grindelwald. The streams 
issuing from glaciers are distinguished by their turbid, dirty- white, 
or. milky colour. 

§ 18. AVALANCHES AND SNOW-STOBMS. 

" The avalanche, — the thimderV olt of snow." — Byron. 

Avalanches (Germ. Lawinen) are those accumulations of snow 
which precipitate themselves from the mountains, either by their 
own weight or by the loosening effects of . the sun's heat, into the 
valleys below, sweeping everything before them, and causing, at 
times, great destruction of life and property. The fearful crash 
which accompanies their descent is often heard at a distance of 
several leagues. 

' The natives of the Alps distinguish between several different 
kinds of avalanches. The staub-latvinen (dust avalanches) are 
formed of loose fresh-fallen snow, heaped up by the wind early in 
the winter, before it has begun to melt or combine together. Such 
a mass, when it reaches the edge of a cliff or declivity, tumbles from 
point to point, increasing in quantity as well as in impetus every 
instant, and spreading itself over a wide extent of surface. It de- 
scends with the rapidity of lightning, and has been known to rush 
down a distance of 10 miles from the point whence it was first 
detached ; not only descending one side of a valley, but also ascend- 
ing the opposite hill, by the velocity acquired in its fall, over- 
whelming and laying prostrate a whole forest of firs in its descent, 
and breaking down another forest, up the opposite side, so as to 
lay the heads of the trees up the hill m its ascent. 
Another kind of avalancne, the grund lawinen, occurs in spring. 
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during the months of April and May» when the sun becomes power- 
ful and the snow thaws rapidly under its influence. They fall con- 
stantly from different parts of the mountains, at different hours 
of the day^ according as eac^h part is reached by the sun : from the 
K side between 10 and 12, from the S. side between 12 and 2. 
and later in the day from the W. and N. This species is more 
dangerous in its effects, from the snow being clammy and adhe- 
sive» and also hard and compact. Any object buried by it can 
only be dug out by the most arduous labour. Men or cattle over- 
whelmed by the staub-lawine can sometimes extricate themselves 
by Uieir own exertions ; or, at any rate, from the snow being less 
compact, may breathe for some hours through the interstices. 
In me case of the grund-lawine, the sufferers are usually either 
crushed or suffocated, and are, at any rate, so entangled that 
they can only be rescued by the aid of others. Such avalanches 
falling upon a mountain- stream, in a narrow gorge, have some- 
times been hollowed out from beneath by the action of the water, 
untU it has forced a passage under them ; and they have then been 
left standing for the whole summer, serving as a bridge over which 
men and cattle might pass. 

The avalanches have usually a fixed time for descending, and an 
habitual channel down which they slide, which may be known by 
its being worn perfectly smooth — sometimes even appearing po- 
hshed, by the heap of debris at its base. The peasants, in some 
situations, await with impatience the fall of the regular avalanches^ 
as a symptom of the spring having fairly set in. 

Danger arises from avsuanches either by their falling unexpect- 
edly, while persons are traversing spots known to be exposed to 
them, or else (and this is the more fearful cause of catastrophes) 
from an unusual accumulation of snow formed by the wind, or, in 
consequence of the severity of the season, causing the avalanche to 
desert its usual bed, and to descend upon cultivated spots, houses, or 
even villages. There are certain valleys among the Alps in which 
scarcely any spot is totally exempt from the possible occurrence of 
such a calamity, though some are naturally more exposed than 
others. The Val Bedretto, in Canton Tessin, the Meyenthal, in 
Canton Uri, and many others, are thus dreadfully exposed. To 
euard as much as possible against accidents, very large and massive 
dykes of masonry, like the projecting bastions of a fortification, are, 
in such situations, built against the hill-side, behind churches, 
houses, and other buildings, with an angle pointing upwards, in 
order to break, and turn aside the snow. In some valleys, great 
care is bestowed on the preservation of the forests clothing their 
sides, as the best protection of the district below them from such 
calamities. These may truly be regarded as sacred groves ; and no 
one is allowed to cut down timber within them, under pain of a 
legal penalty. Yet they not unfrequeutly show the inefficiency 
even of such protection against so fearful an engine of destruc- 
tion. Whole forests are at times cut over and laid pix>strate by the 
avalanche. The tallest stems, fit to make masts for a first-rate man- 
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WtMotihw Btiiinp8>a8d relies of tfafrfoMst remaiafor yeajrs like a; 
ifeubUe^field to tell of. vfaal tfaaa liappened. 

A.moumlid^ eatalogne o£ oata^ropheB,- which have oocovred ia 
Switzerland* aiace the reeozds of luBtc»?y, fpsm. avalancfam, inighft 
he made out i£ necesKury ; hot it will suffice ta meiition one or t«» 
lOfltaBces.. 

In L720 am auralanohe: killed, in!. Ober«GeBtelen<VallaiBX ^ bm<» 
and 400 head of cattle^ and destroyed 120 houses. The same year» 
40 individMalspeiaahed at Btsiegy sad 2a on the GreaA St Bernard; 
liein a. similar cause. 

In 1749: the village of: Rnaras, im the TaveiUch- Thai, was canried 
away by an avalanehe; lOO* men were overwhelmed by it, W 
of whom were dv^. ami, alive ; and some of the houses, thoui^b 
removed to some diatanee from their m^nal nte^ were se lirae 
shaken thali persons deefnag within, them w^e not awakened.. 

In 1800^ auer a snow>-Btormof tiuree days' cootziraaBce^ as enm^ 
mous avalanche detadied itself from the top of the xn^pice of 
Klucas above Trona^ in the vaUey^of the Vorder Rhein; it crossed 
the valley and destroyed a wood and some dhakts on the ofiposit» 
jiafiture of Zenki; recoiling; with 'the force it had aequired> to the 
side from which it had come, it did fresh miscluef there, and so re** 
volving to and firo^at thefomrth rv^ i reached- Trons, and bmried 
many oi its houses to the roef in sno^i^ 

la 1827 the:g<reater paxt of the village of BieU in the Upper Val* 
lais, was crushed beneath a tremendous avalanche, which ran dowi» 
a. ravine, nearly two leagues long, before it reached the village. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena attending the avalanche 
is the blaat of air which accompanies it, and which, like what ia 
called the wind &i a cannon-ball, extends its destructive' influence 
to a considerable distance oa each side of the actual line taken by the* 
falling mass. It has all the e&ct of a blast of sunpowder : sem^' 
times forest-trees, growing near the sides •of the chajmel down which! 
the snow passes^ are u|M*ooted and laidprostrate^ without having been 
touched by it. Ia thia way» theviUa^ of Randa, in the Visp-ThaH 
lost many of its houses by the current of an* avalanche whiebfeU ia 
1720, blowing them te atoms, and scattering the materials like chaff: 
The £. spire of the couvent of DisssntiB was linrown down by thft 
guat of an avalanche, which fell more than a quarter of a mile o£ 

Travellers visiting the Alps between the months of Jufie and 
October are little exposed to danger f rom< avalanches, except imme* 
diately after a snow-storm; and^ when compelled to start at sudr 
thues, they should pagr implicit obedienoe to the advice of the guides^ 
It is a common saying, that there is risk of avalanches as long as 
the burthen of snow continues on the boughs of the fir-trees, and 
while the naturally sharp angles of the &tant mountaina continue 
to look rounded. 

It is difEsrent with those who travel from necessity in the spring^- 
and before the annual avalanches have fallen. Muleteers, carriers* 
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and fiueh persons, \i8&- great caution in traversing exposed parts of 
the road, and with these ihey are well acquainted. They proceed, 
in parties, in single file, at a little distance from one another, 
in order that, if the snow should sweep one ofP, the others may be 
i«ady to render assistance.. They proceed as fast as possible, care- 
fully avoiding any noise, even speaking, and, it is said, will some- 
times muffle the mules* bells, lest the slightest vibration ccrnimmu- 
cated to the air should disengage the nicely-poised mass of snow 
above their heads. 

The avalanches, seen and heard by summer tourists on the sides 
of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau, are of a different kind from those 
described above, being caused only by the rupture of a portion of the 
glaciers^ which ^ive way under the influence of the mid-day sun 
and of certain winds, during the summer and autumn, when other 
avalanches, generally speaking, have ceased to fall. They differ, 
also, in this respect, that, for the most part, they do no harm, since 
they fall on uncultivable and uninhabited spots. It is more by the 
roar which accompanies them, which, awakening the echoes of the 
Alps, sounds very like thunder, than by the appearance which they 
present, that they realize what is usually expected of avalanches. 
Still they are worth seeing, and wDl much enhance the interest of 
a visit to the Wengem Alp, the Cramont (on the S. side of Mont 
Blanc), or the borders of the Mer de Glace ; especially if the spec- 
tator will bear in mind the immense distance at which he is placed 
from the objects which he sees and hears, and will consider that, 
at each roar, whole tons of solid ice are broken off from the parent 
glacier, and, in tumbling, many hundred feet perhaps, are shat* 
tered to atoms and ground to powder. 

The SnoW'StormSy Tourmentes, or Guxen, which occur on the 
Alps, are much dreaded by the chamois-hunter, the shepherd, and 
those most accustomed to traverse the High Alps ; how much more 
formidable must they be to the inexperienced traveller I They 
consist of furious and tempestuous winds, somewhat of the nature 
of a whirlwind, which occur on the summit-ridges and elevated 
gorges of the Alps, either accompanied by snow, or filling the air 
with that recently fallen, while the flakes are still dry, tossing them 
about like powder or dust. In an instant the atmosphere is filled with 
snow ; earth, sky, mountain, abyss, and landmark of every kind, are 
obliterated from view, as though a curtain were let down on all sides 
of the wanderer. All trace of path, or of the footsteps of preceding 
travellers, are at once effaced, and the poles planted to mark the direc- 
tion of the road are frequently overturned. In some places the gusts 
sweep the rock bare of snow, heaping it up in others, perhaps across 
the path, to a height of 20 feet or more, barring all passage, and 
driving the wayfarer to despair. At every step he fears to plunge 
into an abyss, or sink overhead in the snow. Large parties of men 
and animals have been overwhelmed by the snow-wreaths on the 
St. Gothard, where they sometimes attain a height of 40 or 50 feet. 
These tempests are accompanied almost every year by loss of life ; 
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Mads, thoo^ of lesBffeqoent occttrrence in siBnmer thfein in winter 
and sprin^^are &. chief reaaen; why it is.dangerouB for inexperieneed 
traveUers to attempt to cross remote and elevated passes without a 
guide. 

The guides: and persons residing on the mountam-passes, from 
the appearance of the sky, and other weather-^igns known to them, 
can. generally foresee the occurrence of tourmentes^ and can tell 
when the fall of avalandies is to. he apprehended. 



$ 19. GOITRE AND CRETINISM. 

** Qui« tumidum* gottur miratur in Alpibas ?" — Juv, 

It is a remarkahle &ct that, amidst some of the most magnificent 
scenery of the glohe, where Nature seems to have put forth all her 
powers in exciting emotions of wonder and elevation in the mind„ 
man appears, from a mysterious visitation of disease, in his most 
degraded and pitiable condition. Such, however, is the fact. It is iir 
the grandest and most beautiful valleys of the Alps that the. malar 
dies of goitre and cretmism prevail. 

Groitre is a swelling in the front of the neck (of the thyroid gland, 
or the parts adjoining), which increases with the growth of the indi- 
vidual, until, in some cases, it attains an enormous size, and becomes 
•• a hideous wallet of flesh," to use the words of Shakspeare, hanging* 
pendulous down to the breast. It is not, however, attended with* 
pain, and generally seems to be more unsightly to the spectator 
than inconvenient or hateful to the bearer. 

Cretinism, which occurs in the same localities as goitre, and 
evidently arises from the same cause, whatever it may be, is a 
more serious malady, inasmuch as it affects the mind. The cretin 
is an idiot — ^a melancholy spectacle — a creature who may almost be 
said to rank a step below a human being. There is vsu^ancy in his 
countenance ; his head is disproportionately large ; his limbs are 
stunted or cripj)led ; he cannot articulate his words with distinct- 
ness ; and there is scarcely any work which he is capable of execut- 
ing. He spends his days basking in the sun, and, from its warmth; 
appears to derive great gratification. When a stranger appears, he 
becomes a clamorous and importunate beggar, assailing, him with a 
ceaselesjs chattering ; and the traveller is commonly ^ad to be rid 
of his hideous presence at the expense of a batz. 

Various theories have been resorted to, to account for this com- 
plaint: some have attributed it to the use of water derived from 
melting snow ; others, to the habit of carrying heavy weights on the 
head ; others, again, to filthy habits ; while a fourth theory derives 
it from the nature of the soiJ, or the use of spring water impreg- 
nated with calcareous mattery and a recent author has published 
the following statement regarding it: — 

" The proportion of the inhabitants of each rock, who are afiEected 
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with goitre and (sretiiusm willttaiul to the heathy in the fallowing 
order : — 

" Granite and gneiss — goitre, <jg ; cretins, none. 
" Mica-slate and hornblende slate — goitre, none ; cretins, none. 
" Clay-slate — goitre, -^ ; cretins, none. 
** Transition- slate — goitre, t»; cretins, n(me. 
" Steatitic sandstone — goitre, none ; cretins, none. 
*VGalcaree«is FOGks — goiti-e.'i; cretins^ ^J. 

•• Are we to suppose that these interesting results are the efffects 
of chance, or of an accidental association of circumstaBces confined 
to a particular spot? When we recollect that a space of upwards of 
a thousand square miles has been made fiulject 4o the inquiry, aad 
that, in every portion of this space, the same invariable circmn- 
dtances attended the presence of the disease, and that itsabseuoe 
was invariably distinguished by the absence of those circumstanoes, 
it is more pMlosopnic to view them in the light of cause and 
€?ffect."-^Dr. M'Ctelland, 

As the goitre occurs in Derbyshire, Notts, Hants, &c.* where no 
permanent snow exists — and no rivers spring from glaciers — also 
m Sumatra and in -parts of South America, where snow is unknowja, 
it is evident that the fcst cause assigned is not the true one; as for 
the second and third, they would equally tend to produce goitre in 
^e London porters, and in the inhabitatrts of the purlieus of St 
Gites*^. If the Hmestone theory be true, all other rocks ^ould be 
exempt from it, which is not the case, as far as our experience goes. 
-Goidre is foimd -oniy in certain vttlleys ; nor, when it does occur, 
does it exist throughout the vaJley. It appears in one spot ; higher 
isip it is unknown, and in another situation, a mile or two distant* 
perhaps, it is again prevalent. 

A careful attention to the circumstances aecompanymg its ap- 
pearance will show that it is connected wilh the condition i»f the 
atmosphere, and is found in low, warm, and moist situations, at 
the bdttam of valleys, where a sftagnation of water occurs, and 
where the summer exhalations and autumnal fogs arising from it 
are not carried off by a free circulation of air. It is found in places 
where the valley is confined, and shut in, as it were — where a free 
draft is checked by its sides being dotlied with wood, or by a sud- 
den bend occurring in its direction— where, at the same time, the 
bottom iS'^satfectto the overflowings of a river, or to extensive 
artificial irrigation. The conjecture which derives the disease from 
breathing an atmosphere of this kind, not liable to be purified by 
fresh currents of 4iir to carry off the vapours, is, perhaps the , one 
most deserving of consideration. 

The disease is much more common in females than in males, and 
usually occurs about the age of puberty. It becomes hereditary in 
a family, but children born and educated on spots distant from home 
and in elevated situations «re often exempt irom it lodline has been 
apfHed with success as a remedy in some cases ; but, as it is a dan- 
gerous remedy, tiie administration of it must be resorted to with 
uie greatest caution. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, &c. 

The pointg of the Compass are oftea marked simply by the letters N. S. 
E.W. 

(r/.) rii^ht, (/.) left,^-applied to the banks of a river. The right bank is 
that which lies on the right hand of a person whose back is turned towards 
the soarce, or the quarter from which the current descends. 

Milei, — Distances are always reduced to English miles^ except when fo- 
reign miles are expressly mentioned. 

The names of Inns precede the description of every place, (often in a pa- 
renthesis,) because the first information needed by a traveller is where to 
lodge. 

Instead of designating a town by the vague words << large *' or ^ small/' 
the amount of the population, according to the latest census, is almost inva- 
riably stated, as presenting a more exact scale of the importance and sise of 
the place. 

In order to avoid repetition, the Routes are preceded by a chapter of pre- 
liminary information ; and, to facilitate reference to it, each division or 
paragraph is separately numbered. 

Each Route is numbered with Arabic figures, corresponding with the 
figures attached to the Route on the Map, which thus serves as an Index to 
the Book ; at the same time that it presents a tolerably exact view of the 
great high-roads of Europe, and of the course of public conveyances. 

The Map is to be placed at the end of the Book. 

The View of the Bernese Alps to face page 1. 

*4i* The Coats of Arms on the cover are those of the 22 Cantons forming 
the Swiss Confederation. 
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SECTION I, 



SWITZERLAND. 



ROUTE 1. 

BASI4S TO BIVNNB AND BERN BT THB 
TAL VOirriBRS (MltNSTBR THAI.), 
WITH BXCT7RSI0N TO THB WEISSBN- 
STBIN* 

Baslb, or B&le. (Gl«mi. Basely 
liaX, Basilea.) — Inns: Drei Kdnige 
(Three Kings), well situated, over- 
looking the Rlune, which washes its 
walls — a good inn, but expensive ; 
dinner at the table d'hote, 3 fr. at 1 
o'clock — 4 fr. at 5 o'clock — in pri- 
Tate, 6 fr. ; — ^the Stork (Cigogne), 
good; — Krone (Crown) ; Kopf (Tdte 
4rOr> - 

Basle^ capital of the now subdi- 
irided canton called Basle-town, is 
atnated on the Rhine, and the larger 
portion lies on the 1. bank, which is 
connected with the rt. by a bridge of 
wood, partly supported on stone piers. 
The territory of the town extends for 
about 4 miles on the rt. side of the 
riyer. It has 21,240 inhab., and it 
enjoys considerable prosperity from 
the residence of many rich merchants, 
bankers, and families of ancient de- 
scent^ and from its position in an 
angle on the frontiers of France, 
Ghermany, and Switzerland, about a 
mile below the spot where the Rhine 
6rst becomes navigable. It has some 
manufactures, of which the most 
important are those of ribands and 
paper. English travellers have 
nitherto been too much in the habit 
of considering Basle merely as a 
lialting-place for the nighty which 



thev quit as soon aa they are fur- 
nbned with horses ; yet its situation 
on hi<?h, sloping banks, overlooking 
the Rhme, which rushes past in a 
full broad flood of a clear, light ^reen, 
bounded by the hills of the Black 
Forest on the one side, of the Jiira 
on the other — but, above all, its 
Minster, and its Gallery of the Works 
of Holbein, deserve some attentioir. 
It must be remembered that Basle^ 
though politicaliy a portion of the 
Swiss Confederation, is yet, histori- 
C(dly, a part of Suabia, and that it 
retains many of the characteristics of 
an imperial free town more distinctly 
than many of those which have con- 
tinued German, and have become in- 
corporated in modern sovereignties. 

The Cathedral, or Muni»ter, on the 
high bank on the 1. of the Rhine, 
above the bridge, distinguished by 
its two spires, and the deep-red 
colour of the sandstone of which it is 
built, is an interesting and picturesque 
edifice, though not of beautiful archi- 
tecture. It was begun by the emperor 
Henry II. in 1010, and consecrated 
1019: the choir, the lower part of 
the E. end, and the crypt beneath, 
are of this period, and exhibit a style 
of ornament widely different from 
what is usually termed Saxon or 
Norman. The 4 columns, formed 
of groups of detached pillars, with 
singular and grotesque capitals ; the 
tomb of the empress Anne, wife of 
Rudolph of Habsburg, and mother* 
of the line of Austrian princes, whose 
body was removed to St. Blaize in 
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1770; a stone font, date 1465; are 
worth notice in this part of the build- 
ing. So likewise is the portal of St. 
GalluSj leading into the N. transept, 
and decorated with statues of Cluist 
and St. Peter, and of the wise and 
foolish virgins. In the W. front 
are groups of statues: St. George 
and the Dragon, and St. Martin 
and the Beggar, stand forth with 
great boldness. The church is 
used now for the Protestant service,, 
and the altar stands between the 
choir and nave, nearly underneath a 
rich Gothic gallery or rood-loft (date 
1381). On the 1. of the altar, against, 
a pillar, is the red marble tombstone 
of Erasmus, who died here in 1536. 
A staircase, leading out of the chotr, 
conducts into a small apartment — 
the Chapter House, or ConcUitmm 
jSoo/— >in which some of the meet- 
ings of the Council of Basle, or rather 
of its committees, were held between 
1436 and 1444. It is a low room, 
with four Gothic windows — distio. 
guished not only in an historical 
point of view, but also as being 
quite unaltered since the day of the 
Council. On the S. side of the choir 
ore situated the very extensive and 
picturesque C/oisten — a succession 
of quadrangles and open halls — 
which, with the space they inclose, 
still serve, as they have dune for 
centuries, as a burial-place, and are 
fnied vfiih tombs. Within them are 
the monuments of the 3 Reformers, 
(EcoIampadius.Gryn8Bus,and Meyer. 
They were constructed in the 14th 
century, and extend to the verge of 
the hill overlooking the river. It is 
not luilikely they may have been the 
fkvourite resoit of Erasmus. 

Behind the Minster is a Terrace, 
called Die Pfalzy nearly 60 ft above 
the river, planted with 10 chesnut 
trees, and commanding a beautiful 
view over the Rhine, the town, and 
the Black Forest hills. Close to it 
is the Cluh called Cagnnoy contain- 
ing a reading-room, &c. 

The Minster is situated in a^quare 
of considerable size— in one corner 



of which, in a recess, stands the 
Public lAbrary, containing 50,000 
volumes — among them, the Acts of 
the Council of Bale, 3 vols., with 
chains attached to the binding, many 
very important MSS., of which there 
is a good catalogue, and a few of 
the books of Erasmus ; also, a copy 
of his " Praise of Folly," with mar- 
ginal illustrations hy the pen of 
Hoibein, There are autographs of 
Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, and 
Ziiinglius. On the ground-floor is 
the Qaliery of Painting* and Draw- 
ings by the younger Holbein — a highly 
interesting collection of the works of 
that master, including the Passion of 
Christ, in 8 compartments ; a dead 
Christ — both formerly in the Min- 
ster; Holbein's Wife and Children^ 
with countenances full of grief and 
nsisery ; portraits of Erasmus, o£- 
Froben the printer — excellent f of a 
Mile, von Ofienburg — twice repeated; 
two representations of a. School^ 
painted by the- artist at the age o£ 
14, and hung up as a sign over a 
8choolmastei*s door in the town of 
Basle. Among: the drawings aca 
Holbein's own portrait — a work of 
the highest excellence ; heads of the 
family Meyer, sketched for the cele- 
brated picture now in the Dresden.. 
Gallery ; original sketch for the 
famous picture of the family of Sir 
Thomas More — the names of tha 
different personages are written on. 
their dresses; 5 sketches for tha 
frescoes which formerly decorated 
the Kathhaus in Basle, with one or 
two fragments of the frescoes them.- 
selves ; sketches la ink for elass win-* < 
dows, for the sheaths of daggers^ 
for the organ in the IM^nster; the 
Costumes of Basle, &c. &c. Here, 
are also preserved some fresco frag^ 
ments of the original Dance of Deaths 
which once adorned the walls of the* 
Dominican Church in Basle, and a. 
set of coloured drawings of the whole 
series of figjures. The Dance of. 
Death has been attributed without 
cause to Holbein, since it existed ai. 
the time of the Council of Basle, at. 
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least 50 jeaxs befioe his birth. Hol- 
bein was bom at Basle in 1489 : his 
cireumstxmces were by no Dwaas pros- 
perous ; he was e^en reduced to work 
as a day-labourer and house-paiater, 
and painted tha outer walls of the 
houses of the town« It is related of 
him. that, being employed to decorate 
the ^ep of an apothecazy, who was 
intent on keeping the young artist 
close to his work|.and being disftosed 
to repair to a neighbourmg wine- 
shop, he painted a pair of legs so 
exactly like his awn on the under- 
ade of the scaffitlding, thaitlie apo- 
thecary, seated b«low, believed him. 
to be constaotlv pnesent and diligentl; 
employed. Brasraus,. wtiting from 
Bile a letter of introdiuction un the 
painter to one of hia fneuds, com* 
plains that " hie frigent artes,*' and 
the want of encouragement, drove 
Holbein to seek his ibrtune-in Eng- 
land, where he met with higk pa- 
tronage, as is well known. 

In the lower story of the Library 
are also deposited a number of mt^ 
quitiesjhronxes^fragments of pottery, 
coins, &C., from Augst, the site] of 
the Romas Auguttm Rauraconmit 7 
miles from Basle. 

The C^m'ttfrsi^ of Basle, founded 
1460, was the msfc gjceat semiaaiy 
for the advancement of kamiag 
established in Switaerland: it once 
enjoyed a hig^ repatatien, aad nue»- 
beced among the lists of its pso&ssorfr 
the names of Esasmus,. £Uiler, and 
Bemooilli — ^the. two- last, malhemap 
ticians and natives of Basle^^ The 
Univeisity haa been greatly injused 
by the recent tuid uojusti seizuiw of 
part of its fundv by the country 
division .of the canton.. Besides 
the Ijibrary mentioaed above, there 
is a sBOuJl and not very important 
Muweum of Natural Ui9t«vyi placed 
in. a buil^ng near the Minster^ 

The RathhoMai iBth»Market«plaee>^ 
is a fanildine of pleaung Bargundian: 
Goihie acchitectuiey ibunded 1^08, 
and recently repaii^d without chang- 
uiig;it8 character. The fretcoesybew- 
erec, said to^be deaigiwd. bjc* Holbeiiiy 



previously partiy oblitth-aied, are mnr 
removed. The frteae contains the 
emblasoned shields of the original 
Swiss cantons ; the armorial bearing 
of canton Basle it said to be meant 
to represent the ease of a ciDS»>bev. 
At the foot of the stairs is placed 
a statue oS Mwiatiua PUocns, the 
fouader, aceoffding to tndition, of 
BAle and of the Hoasaa oolosj of 
Ajugst. 

The greater and leeser couacila of 
the eaaton hold their 8ittiiH5> » the 
apertmeats above. 

The ^«faa/ centaina a linrlei 
coUectiea of ancient asmour,of which . 
the only curiesittea area, suit of chasn 
mail, oBce gilt, wHh platemail b«-- 
neath it, worn l^ Cfawles the Bold 
at the battle ef Nancys two Bur- 
gaadtao caoaeB, of iros ban bound 
round with hoops; aBdaevendsuitffof ' 
Bui^guadiaii aoA Annagnac armoor. 

The terraced Gardem ef M* Pit- 
cher ^ an eminent banker, overhx^ua^' 
the Rlune,.is a vesy pselty spot. 

The^pateways^balilenBented works, 
watcb-iowers, and dilch^ which form-" 
ed the asciemt defences of tiie town, 
remam. in a g!Ood state ef preserva- 
tion. The Prnt/tuOnr retains ita ad- 
vaaced wetk or JBariiean, similar to 
those whkh formerly ensted at Yorl^ 
aady with its double! portcullis and 
two flanking towes% i» particolavly 
pictavesqii^ The machicolationa 
are supported by stxange but clever 
figures approaehing to the grotesque. 

Basle is scarcely surpassed in 
cleanlinesa even by the towno of 
HoUand: its streets are plentifalljr 
supplied with fountainB ; and it would 
indeed be a r^roach to the inhaibit- 
atits, if, with the rapid and abundant 
(nicfen t of the Rhine to deaase them^ 
from' aU filth,, th^ were aMowed to- 
lematii dirty... 

Down to the end of the last eea«- 
tucy (1795), theclookB of Basle want: 
aai hour in: advanee^of tbsse is other 
placeoof Euvope — asiaguiav customy. 
the origin of which is^ net precisely 
Isnown. According to- tradition, it 
; ojsotm frant the circnmitancei of a 

b2 
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conspiracy to deliver the town to an 
enemy at midnight havinj^ been de- 
feated by the clock strikiug 1 instead 
of 12. 

Attached to the clock-tower on the 
bridge is a grotesque head, called 
Lallenkdnig, which, by the move- 
ment of the pendulum, is constantly 
protruding its long tongue and rolling 
its goggle eyes^making faces, it is 
said, at Little Basle, on the opposite 
side of the river. 

The ancient sumptuary laws of 
Basle were singular and severe. On 
Sunday all must dress in black to go 
to church; females could not have 
iheir hair dressed by men ; carriages 
were not permitted in the town after 
10 at night, and it was forbidden to 
place a footman behind a carriage. 
The ofBcial censors, called Unzichter- 
tierrn, had the control of the number 
of dishes and wines to be allowed at 
a dinner party, and their authority 
was supreme on all that related to 
the cut and quality of clothes. At 
one time they waged desperate war 
against slashed doublets and hose. 

Since the Reformation, Basle has 
been regarded as the stronghold of 
Methodism in Switzerland. The 
pious turn of its citizens was remark- 
ably exhibited in the mottoes and 
signs placed over their doors. These 
have now disappeared ; but two very 
singular ones have been recorded— 

Auf Gott ich meine hoffnung bau« 
Und Wohne in An Alien Sau, 

In God my hopes of grace I hi^. 
And dwell iritnin the Ancient Pig. 

Wacht auf ihr menschen und that Buss, 
Ich heia* xum goldenen Emderfiai, 

Wake, and repent year sins with grief; 
I'mcaird the Golden^hin of Beef. 

Even now, should the traveller arrive 
at the gates of the town on Sunday 
during church-time, he will find them 
closed, and his carriage will be de- 
tained outside till the service is over. 
The spirit of trade, however, went 
hand in hand with that of religion— 
and Basle has been called a city of 
usurers; 5 per cent, was styled a 
** Christian usance " (einen Christ- 



lichen zins), and a proclamation 
of the magistrates (1682-84) de- 
nounced those who lent money at a 
discount of 4 or 3^ per cent, as 
" selfish, avaricious, and dangerous 
persons ;" those who lent their capital 
at a lower rate were liable to have it 
confiscated, because, forsooth, such 
persons, " by their avarice, did irre- 
mediable injury to churches, hospi- 
tals, church property, &c., and are 
the ruin of poor widows and orphans." 
The dissensions which broke out 
soon after the Revolution of 1830 
between the inhabitants of the town 
of Basle, and those of the country, 
led to a civil war between the parties, 
and a bloody contest near Liesthal 
occasioned, in 1832, the Swiss Diet 
to pass an act for the formal separa- 
tion of the canton into two parts, 
called Basle Ville and Basle Cam- 
pagne. The latter consists of two- 
thirds of the territory of the whole 
canton, and has for its capital 
Liesthal. Each sends a deputy to 
the Diet ; but the two divisions en- 
joy only half a vote each, and when 
the deputies of the two parts take 
opposite sides (which hitherto has 
been invariably the case), their vote 
does not count. This Revolution has 
left the town of B&le Saddled with a 
debt of two millions of francs. 

About two miles out of the town, 
just within the French frontier, is 
the mined fortress of Huningen^ 
erected by Louis XV. to overawe 
his Swiss neighbours, and dis- 
mantled in 1815. 

A good representation of the 
Dance of Death, in burnt clay, may 
be purchased of Maehly and Schab- 
litz, who have a manufactory pecu- 
liar (it is believed) to the spot of 
*• figures plastique en terre cuite.'* 

The traveller, entering Switzerland 
by Basle, is particularly recom* 
mended to take the following route,, 
by the Val Moutier, or MUnster Thal^ 
on his way either to Berne or Ge- 
neva. 

Potting ceases at Basle, and tra- . 
vellers should therefore engage voi- 
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turier's horses to carry them on 
their journey. Return-coachmen are 
generally to be found at all the inns, 
and there are persons in the town 
who keep horses and carriages for 
hire, 

Pubiic Conveyaneet, 

A Diligence goes daily, in two days 
and three nights, to Paris. 

PottwaggoM daily to Berne and 
Keuch^tel, by Moutiers and Bienne ; 
to Chaux de Fonds aud Geneva. 

Mond., Wed., Sat., to Olten, So- 
leure, and Lucerne. 

Daily, to Aarau, Zurich. 

Baden, Strasburg, Frank- 
furt a M. 

Mlihlhausen and Culmar. 

Mond.9 Thursd., Sat, Schaffhau** 
sen. 

Bale to Bienne. 
16^ Swiss stunden » 54 Bug. miles. 

Thence to Berne by Aarberg, 6 
stunde « 20 Kng. miles. 

A diligence runs daily to Berne 
and NeuchateU 

The valley of the Birs, commonly 
called the Yal Moutiers (Munster 
Thai, in Germ.), through which this 
excellent road passes, is the most 
interesting and romantic in the whole 
range of the Jura. It consists of a 
series of narrow and rocky defiles, 
alternating with open basins, co- 
vered with black forests above, and 
verdant meadows below, enlivened 
by villages-, mills, and forges. A 
road was originally carried through 
the Val Moutiers by the Romans, to 
keep up the communication between 
Aventicum, the Helvetian capital, 
and Angst, their great fortified out- 
post on the Rhine. 

At St. Jacob, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the gates of Balle,ia the 
angle between two roads, a small 
Gothic cross has been erected, to 
commemorate the battle of St. Jacobs 
fought in 1444, when 1600 Swiss 
had the boldness to attack, and the 
courage to withstand for 10 hours, a 
French army tenfold more numerous, 
commanded by the Dauphin, after- 
wards Louis iCL Only 10 of the 



Swiss escaped alive, the rest were 
left dead ou the field, along with 
thrice their own number of foes, 
whom they had slain. This almost 
incredible exploit first spread abroad 
through Europe the fame of Swiss 
valour; and Louis, the Dauphin, 
wisely seeing that it was better to 
gain them as friends than to oppose 
them as enemies, courted their al- 
liance, and first enrolled them as a 
permanent body-guard about his 
person — a practice continued by the 
French monarchs down to Charles X* 
The Swiss themselves refer to the 
battle of St. Jacob as the Thermo- 
pylae of their history. The vineyards 
near the field produce a red wine, 
called Schweitzer Blut (Swiss blood). 

A few miles farther, near Reinacb, 
on the opposite bank of the Birs, is 
another battle-field — that of Dorn- 
ach — where the Swiss gained a victory 
over a much larger Austrian force in 
1499, during the Suabiau war. The 
bone-house, in which the remains of 
the slain were collected, still exists 
near the Capuchin Convent, and is 
filled with skulls gathered from the 
field. In the church of the village 
Maupertuis is buried. A monument, 
set up to his memory by his friend 
BernouilU, was destroyed by the cur6 
of the village, who was in ihe habit 
of repairing his hearthstone when 
broken, with slabs taken from the 
churchyard. It has been replaced 
by a fresh monument set up at the 
expense of canton Soleure. 

Beyond Oesch the road enters that 
part of the Canton Bern which an- 
ciently belonged to the Archbishop 
of Basle; the valley contracts, in- 
creasing in picturesque beauty as you 
advance. The castles of Angerstein 
and Zwingen are passed before reach- 
ing 

4^ Lauffen, — a walled village. 

24 Soyhiere, — a village prettily 
situated, with a small country inn, 
tolerably good. A contracted pass, 
the rocks of which on the rt. are sur- 
mounted by a convent, leads into the 
open basin of Delemont (Delsberg) ; 
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hni it if unaeoesMfy to pass through 
tfamt Utile town (situated on the way 
to Portentruy), as onr road ttims 
to the 1., and, continuing by the 
side of the Birs, enters a defile 
higher, grander, and more wild than 
any that have preceded it. This is, 
properly speaking, the commence- 
ment oi the Val Afoutiers. Rocky 
precipices overhang the road, and 
black forests of fir cover the moun- 
tains above. In the midst of it are 
the iron furnaces and loi^ges of 

H Gourrendelin, supplied with ore 
in the shape of small granulated 
ltd masses, varying from the sise of a 
pea to that of a cherty, from the 
•neighbouring mines. The remark- 
.able rent by which the Jura has been 
cleft from top to bottom, so as to 
allow a passage for the Birs, exhi- 
bits marks of some great convulsion 
of the earth, by which the strata of 
limestone (Jura-kalk) have been 
'thrown into a neariy vertical posi- 
tion, and appear like a succession of 
gigantic walls on each side of the 
Toad. The gor^e terminates in ano- 
ther open basin, in the midst of 
which lies 

If Motitiers Graadval, or Mtln- 
ster — {Inn: Krone, good) — a village 
of 1250 inhabitants, named from a 
very ancient Mintter of St. Oermanus 
on the height, founded in the 7th 
century, and now fast falling to ruin. 
There is a car road from Moutiers 

• _ 

to the mtmmit of the WeitBtnBtein, a 
distance of about 10 miles, up-hill 
nearly the whole way, and the latter 
-part very rough and bad; fit only 
for the cars of the country, one of 
which, drawn by two horses, nsay be 
hired here to go and return for 20fr. 
It passes through the villages of 
Qrandval (Orossau) and Gansbrun- 
uen ; the ascent occupies 3 4 hours, 
and the joltin}^ is vei^ severe. The 
Weissenstetn is descnbed in Route 3. 
At the tipper end of the basin of 
Moutiers the road is conducted 
-through another defile, equally 
grand, at the bottom of which the 
Birs foams and rushes, overhung 



by perpendicular cliffs and funereal 
firs. To this -succeeds the little 
plain of Tavannes, in which ave 
situated the villages of Court, Mal- 
leray, and Dachsfelden, or 

34 Tavannes (where the Gouronne 
and the Croix are good inns, better 
than that at Moutiers). lliere are 
foot-paths over the mountains from 
Conrt and B6vilard to Reuehenette, 
by which some distance is saved on tlie 
way to Bienne, but the Pieire Pertuis 
is thus missed. The Ridley to the E. 
of Court, called Chaluat (Tschaywo), 
is inhabited by the descendants of 
the Anabaptists, expelled from Berue 
in 1708-11. They are distingnished 
by their industry and simple man- 
ners: the young men wear beards. 
A few miles above Tavannes is the 
source of the Birs ; before reaching 
it our road quits the valley, mount- 
ing up a steep ascent, in the middle 
of which it passes under the singular 
and picturesque archway formed in 
the solid rock, called 

J Pierre Pertuis, It is probably 
a natural opening, enlarged by art. 
It existed in the time of the Ro- 
mans, as is proved by a defaced 
inscription on the N. side. 



NUMINI AUG 

VM — 

VIA CTA PERT — 

DV VM PATER — 

IL VIK — COL HELV — 

It stood on the boundary-line, se- 
parating the people of the Kauraci, 
who extended to Bile, from the 
Seqnani. The archway is about 
40 ft. high and 1 or 1 2 thick. The 
pass was fortified by the Austrians in 
1813. 

4 Sonceboz — (inn not very good) 
— a village in the Val St. Imier 
(Germ. Erguel), up which rons a 
good road to Chaux de Funds, and 
out of which another branches S. to 
Neuch&tel from Villaret. The road 
to Bienne descends the valley along 
the 1. bank of the Stize, which forms 
several small cascades. The pro- 
jecting rock of Rond -Ch&tel was 
occupied in feudal times by a fort, 
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and held by &t» poirer&il Bishops of 
B4Ie, to whom it gave the command 
«f this pass. The 'new from the last 
alo|)e of the Jura, o«er Bieaoe, atid 
its lake, backed in clear weather hy 
the snowy range of the Alps^ is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 
. 3 Bfenne (Germ. Biel) — > /fm« .• 
H. da Jnsa, <Miteide the towa, re- 
cently estabikiied, and good ; — Gou- 
TBOmwdy within the town. -— Bienne 
is. prettily situated at the mouth of 
the valley of the Siue, at the foot tiS 
the Jam ; here mantkd with vines, 
and about a mile feom the head of 
'the lake ef Bienae (iUmte 45). It is 
•■till eniTCHiaded by its ancieut w«Us 
. aad watehp4ew»w, and is approached 
i^ sBveral shady avettaes. The atrai- 
bier of inhabitaots, chiefly Protest- 
ants, amounts to 3(H)0. The town 
•anaently-bdoaged to the£ish»pof 
^iVe, but the citiaens, early imbued 
with the spirit of freedom, formed a 
perpetual alliances with Berae in 
135^, ibr the defence of their liber- 
•ties, in levenge for which the town 
was boiBt by their liege lord. The 
t&eibrmation farther weakened the 
•ceoaexion between the town and its 
-ecclesiastieal xoler, and at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century his 
authority became nominal. Biemie 
is an industrious town, situated at 
the janction of the high-roads from 
Berne, Bile, Soleure, and Neuch&tel, 
between all which places there are 
public conveyances daily. The new 
Toad, recently completed, along the 
W. shore of the lake, shortens the 
-dietanoe to Neuch&tel by nearly 6 
miles: it passes near the hie Si, 
Pierre, eelebrated as the residence of 
-Sousseau, and is described in Route 
45. 

Those who havQ a taste for climb- 
ing may gratify it by aiscending 
fiem henoe the GAoMtfm/, one of the 
highest nsouotaiBS of the Jura, 
3616fLab(yvet]Eie lake, and 4936 ft. 
alKyve the tea, with the certainty of 
being re^iranded with a maguihcent 
^▼iew if "the. weather be dear? hat the 
•ascent will occupy 5 hesuss. 



Qntttng SteMMtlieiyigh^Fowlfiret 
eiosses the Soce, on its way inte the 
lake, and a -quarter of a mile finrther 
on, the Tfaiele (Zihl), en its way eiA 
of the lake. 1^ last is a navigaUe 
river which drains the three lakes of 
BieBse, Neudiiiel, and Morat, imd 
joins the river Aor about four miles 
lower down. On the HHirgin of the 
lake, at the outlet of the Thiele, 
stand Nydau— ^Mff : Bear) — and its 
castle, flanked by round toweis and 
euiTOounted by a tall square keep. 
The lords of Nydau, an extinct fa- 
' mily, to whom it once belonged, were 
foes of Berne ; their stronghold new 
bears on its front the Berneee bear, 
painted of colossal dimensions, and 
is eonverted into the Cantonal salt- 
warehouse. From the slope of the 
hill, near Belmont, a good view is 
obtained of the lake anid of St. Pe- 
ter's Isle. 

2^ Aarberg is a town of 700 inha- 
bitants, on a rocky promontory, nearly 
surrounded by the Aar, which, in- 
deed, at high water, actually coo- 
verts it into .an island. The road 
enters and quits the towa by two 
covered bridges. 

3| Bbrn— in Route 24. 



ROUTE 2. 

BASLB TO SCHAVVHAVeBir. 

17^ Stunden ^ 56^ £ag. miles. 

There are twro roads of nearly equal 
length, one on the 1. bank of the 
Rhine, which is traversed by the daily 
diligence (13 hours is the time oc- 
cupied in the journey); and the 
other on the rt. bank, through the 
territory of Baden, which is provided 
with post horses at the following sta- 
ti(»i6<: — ^Wannbach, 2 Gorm. miles, 
— Sakingen, 24,— -Waldshut, 3.^— 
Ober £auchiagen, 1^. — Schaff- 
hausen 3. 

The road- oa the Swiss side of the 
Rhine passes through the two vil- 
lages of 

2 Augst, which stand on each 
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md« of the river Krgoliy on the nte of 

the Roman city Aygmla Rauraeorum, 
founded by Munatius Plancus, in the 
reign of Augustus. Its existence on 
this spot is sufficieatly proved by 
the quantity of Roman remains that 
have been^ and still are, discovt^red 
wherever the ground is turned up. 
There axe indications of an amphi- 
theatre, now converted into pleasure 
grounds ; but the remains of build- 
ings are very slight. 

1^ Rheinfelden— (/ah : Drei Ktf- 
nige) — a town of 1500 inhabitants, 
on the 1. bank of the Rhine, here" 
crossed by a wooden bridge, above 
and below which the rocKs in the 
river bed form considerable rapids 
and falls. On an island in the mid- 
dle of the river, above the bridge, 
rise the ruins of the feudal Cattfe of 
Sfein, which was destroyed by the 
army of the Swiss Confederacy in 
1445. 

4jt Lauffenburg^a town of 900 
inhabitants, connected by a wooden 
bridge with Klein Lauffenburg, on the 
rt. bank of the Rhine. The river is 
here interrupted by more rapids and 
falls, in German called ixiuffen, 
whence the name of the place. Small 
boats descending the stream can only 
pass them by unloading their car- 
goes above, and being ler. down gra- 
dually by stout ropes, held by men 
stationed on the bank. 

The road here, crossing the Rhine, 
enters Baden and proceeds along the 
rt. bank to 

2| Waldshut, a walled town of 
1000 inhabitants, on the skirts of the 
Black Forest. 

A mile above this, near a small 
village called Coblens (Confluentia), 
the Rhine is joined by the Aar. At 
Waldshut our ruad turns away from 
the Rhine, and proceeds by Thien- 
gen and Rrzingen to 

5jt Neunkirch, a Swiss village, in 
the canton of Schaffhausen. 

2) SCBAFFHAUSEN. Route 7. 



ROUTE 3. 

BASLB TO SOI.BURK, THB WXI8SBN- 
STBIN, AND BIBNMB, BY TBB OBSR 
. HAUBNSTBIN* 

To Soleurel 2 8tunden=39 JEngUsh 
miles ; thence to Bienne 3f stunde. 

The road, on quitting Bkle, crosses 
the river Birs, and proceeds along the 
1. bank of the Rhine till within a 
short distance of Augst (p. 7), 
where it turns S. to 

3 Liesthai—Jim*: SchlUssel (le 
CU);— Baselstab. 

Chief town of the division of the 
canton distinguished as B&le Cam- 
pagne (Basel Landschaft), which, 
having revolted from the town of 
Bfile after the July revolution, was 
separated from it by an act of the 
Diet in 1832, though the two divi- 
sions are still regarded in the Diet but 
as one estate. Bkle Campagne in- 
cludes 53 parishes, with about 36,000 
inhabitants, or about four-fifths of the 
canton. Liesthal contains 2170 in- 
habitants, and since the Revolutidn 
has been hurriedly fitted up with the 
apparatus of government, a ^ kana- 
ley," or chancery, an arsenal, a pri- 
son, two gens d^armes, and three sen« 
try-boxes. The pretty and smiling 
valley of the Erguls, in which it is 
situated, was the scene of a shocking 
massacre in 1 833 (August 3). In con- 
sequence of the aggressions of the 
country people the inhabitants of Bfile 
town were compelled to march against 
them a force of about 1500 men, 
chiefly citizens, merchants, and shop- 
keepers, little skilled in the arts of 
war. The countrymen, having gained 
intelligtnce of the movement, at 
the instigation of a number of foreign 
refugees, placed, themselves in am- 
bush along the sides of a narrow 
defile overlooking the high road. 
No sooner were the incautious towns- 
men completely enclosed within the 
snare, than a merciless fire was opened 
upon them by their enemies from 
behind rocks and bushes. They were 
instantly seised with a panic, became 
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totally disorganised^ aud, throwinj^ 
away their arms, attein])ted to save 
tbemselyes by flight. Hemmed in, 
however^ on all sides, they were com- 
pletely exposed to the deadly aim of 
the rifles of their opponents, who 
picked off the officers and butchered 
indiscriminately many of the wound- 
ed and prisoners. Wnile of the B^le 
countrymen scarcely a man was 
touched, 70 of the townsmen, includ- 
ing some members of the first fami- 
lies of Bale, were killed, and 200 
wounded, in an affair which, from the 
advantages, both of numbers and 
position on the side of the country- 
men, deserves the name of a whole- 
sale murder rather than of a battle. 

Beyond Liesthal the valley con- 
tracts and assumes a very romantic 
character on approaching 

2^ Waldenburg — a small village of 
600 inhabitants, at the S. base of the 
Jura, and at the commencement of the 
ascent of the Ober-Hauenstein. On 
the height to the £. may be seen the 
ruins of the castle, destroyed in 
1793. 

The road over the Ober'Haueustein, 
once formidable from the abruptness 
of the ascent, has been greatly im- 
proved, and the steepness of the slope 
so much diminished, that extra horses 
are unnecessary except for very 
heavily laden carriages. A gradual 
ascent, easily surmounted in an hour, 
leads to the summit. A heavy toll, 
amounting to 21 batz for a carriage 
with two horses? is paid on crossing 
it. On this account the Swiss voi- 
tuiiers generally avoid this road. The ' 
correction which the road has under- 
gone carries it through the village 
of Holderbank, lower down than the 
ancient route, which passed over the 
crest of ,thermountain. Down to the 
end of the last century so steep was 
the old road that loaded waggons were 
drawn up on one side and let down 
Ihe other with a rope and windlass. 

2 Ballsthal — (/nn«: Rdssli (horse) ; 
Ltfwe ;) — a village at the S. foot of 
the Hauensteiu. Above it, and over 
the road, tower the imposing ruins of 



the CoitU o/FaiAtntieiM ; it rises mid- 
way between the two roads to Bkle, 
by the Hauenstein and Passwang, 
which both unite here. This posi- 
tion gave to its ancient owners the 
power of leyying black-mail upon 
each of these passes. It belonged at 
one time to Rudolph von Wart> who 
was broken on the wheel for his share 
in the murder of the Emperor Albert, 
and was consoled in his agony by the 
presence and fortitude of his wife. 
(See Route 6.) The castle was de- 
stroyed by the men of Basle, because 
a waggon, laden with saffron, belong- 
ing to their merchants, had been 
pillaged by the lords of Falkenstein. 

Below Ballsthal the road traverses 
the singular and romantic defile of 
Klus, a rent which severs the Jura 
chain from top to bottom. It derives 
its name from having been closed 
(clausus) in ancient times by gate 
and wall. It is of much importance, 
in a military point of view, as one of 
the main portals into Switzerland* 
In the middle ages it was com-- 
manded by 3 castles; that of Neu- 
Falkenstein at its N. entrance, on 
the E. by the Bechburg, and on., 
the S. by the Blauenstein, whosa 
owners constituted themselves into- 
toll-gatherers, levying taxes on 
their own behalf from all who passed. 
At the N. of the pass stands the vil-- 
lege of Klus, with its iron furnaces,^ 
in which the pea-like iron ore (bohn> 
erz), so common in the Jura, is 
smelted. Near Klus the traveller is 
greeted by a fine view of the snowv 
chain of the Alps. The Castle of 
Blauenstein was built in the 12th 
century, by the Counts of Falkenstein, 
a powerful family, from which many 
Swiss abbots and other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries proceeded, while the 
main branch followed the profession^ 
of robber-knights. It was one of' 
these Falkensteins who burnt the. 
town of Brugg. The pass terminatea 
below the small village of Aussere 
Klus, and the road descends into the 
valley of the Aar. 

2} WiedUsbach. 

b3 
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2 SoLBiTRB.— (Oerm. Soletlittni). 
•— /nn ; Conronne : the best, but not 
wry clean. 

The capital of the canton is pret- 
tily situated on the Aar, at ihe foot 
of the Jura range, and has 4250 in- 
habitants. In the middle of the 
1 7th century it was surrounded bv 
fortifications of great extent, whicn 
took 60 years to complete, and con- 
'eumed vast sums of money. In 1 835 
-the removal of these costly and use- 
'less works was decreed by the Great 
Council of the canton, and they have 
already, inpart, been levelled. It is 
on the whole a dull town, with little 
trade and few manufactures. The 
following objects are most worth 
notice. 

At the «nd of the |principal street, 
.approached by a flight of steps, 
flanked by fountains, stands the Ca- 
thedral of St, Urtvs (a soldier of the 
Theban legion), a modem building 
of Italian architecture, finished 1773 ; 
distinguished by its size, and on the 
whole handsome. 

The dock tower (Zeitglocken- 
thurmV in the market-place (a con- 
tinuation of the same street), is 
stated by the guide books to be a 
Roman work, while a German in- 
scription upon it attributes its founda- 
tion to a period 500 years earlier 
than the birth of Christ ; but it owes 
its origin in reality to the Burgundian 
kings. It is square in form, and 
constructed of the most solid masonry, 
rough outside, without window or 
other opening, for 80 feet. If we 
axe to believe the two Latin verses 
on the front of this building, Soleure 
is the most ancient city m N.W. 
Europe except Treves. 

In Celtis nihil est Solodoro antiquing, nnU, 
Exeeptis TreTiris, qnoram ego dicta soror. 

The Arsenal (Zeughaus), not far 
from the Cathedral, contains the most 
extensive and curious collection of 
ancient armour in Bwitserland. Here 
are shown several standards, said to 
have been taken l^ the Swiss in their 



victories over the Btirgnndians and 
Austrians. Those, however, attri- 
buted to Morat and Sempach prove, 
on examination, to be nothing but 
pieces of coarse canvass, painted on 
one nde; the yellow flag with the 
Austrian eagle, said to have been 
brought from Dornach, is probably 
genuine. Among 600 or 800 suits of 
armour are many said to be French 
and Burgundian. Several specimens 
of wall pieces, or long swivels, for 
the defence of a fortress, are curiooB. 
Some of the armour is for sale. 

The Mutewn, close to the bridge 
over the Aar, contains a collection of 
Jura fossils, chiefly from quarries 
nearSolenre, which will be viewed 
with great interest by the ^ologist. 
There are nearly 30 8])ecimens of 
fossil turtle, rarely found elsewheRf; 
together with teeth and palates of 
fish, and numerous fragments of 
sauiians. A suite of specimens of the 
rocks of the Alps were collected in nu- 
merous journeys by Professor Hugi, 
to whom belongs the merit of forming 
and arranging this cabinet. 

The Ambassador of France to the 
Swiss Confederation resided here 
until the French Revolution: his 
hotel is converted into a barradc. 
The Catholic Bishop of Dftle lives 
here. The clergy ttre numerous and 
powerful, both in the town and can- 
ton. There are several convents at 
Soleure. The sisters of St, Jo*eph*s 
Nunnery, outside the Berne gate, 
make artificial flowers, sweetmeats, 
and other articles, which they sell at 
the grating. Their pincushions are 
clumsy, and themselves not very in- 
teresting. 

Vui£ieut Kotciuskoftlie Pole, spent 
the last years of his life here ; his 
house, in which he died, is next door 
to the Post-office, No. 5, Gurzelen- 
gasse. His entrails are interred in 
the church-yard of Zuchwyl, a mile 
distant on the opposite side of the 
Aar, under a stone inscribed " Viscera 
Thaddei Kosiuszko." 

About two miles N. of Soleure, be- 
yond the village of St. Nicholas, lies 
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th« chapd and HrmtHaae of St. 
Ferena, at the extremity joi a pretty 
valley, hemmed in by rocks, em- 
bowered in trees, and traversed by a 
sparlding riTulet. It is rendered 
accessible by paths, originally formed 
by the French emigr^, who, at the 
outbreak of the French Rerolntion, 
sought an asylum here, to the number 
of many hundred, imder t^e guidance 
of M. de Breteuil. The valley 
abounds in cares aud grottoes, partly 
natural, partly artificial, and at its 
further extremity, within a natural 
shelf of over^arching difP, stands the 
little Chc^i of St, Ferena; behind 
the altar a small cave has been cut 
in the rock, aud now contains a 
representation of the holy sepulchre. 
This saint, a pious maiden who 
accompanied the Theban legion, suf- 
fered severe temptation in this soli- 
tude, according to the legend, from 
the devil, who, on one occasion, was 
on the point of carrj'iogher off, when 
she saved herself by clinging fast to 
- a small hole in the rock, which still 
remains. On the way to the her- 
nitage, near the church of St. 
Nieholas, the Ckdteau of Wnldegy 
ia passed; its old* fashioned gar- 
dens, laid out in terraces, are worth 
notice. 

The Wetnenitein, — The most in- 
teresting excursion, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Solcure, is that 
to the suinmit of the Weissenstein 
(Whiterock,probaWy named from its 
white cliffii of limestone), the moun- 
tain immediately behind the town. 
The distance is about 8 miles, and 
the time occupied in the ascent 3 
hours. The mountain is made ac- 
cessible for chara-a*banc, by a road 
somewhat steep, passing through the 
villages Langendorf and Oberdorf, 
behind which it is carried up the face 
of the mountain in a series of zig- 
zags. 

A char-3l- banc, drawn by 2 horses, 
may be hired at the Gouronne, in 
Soleure, for 10 or 12 Swiss francs, to 
go and return. If it be detained on 
the mountain for the night, 2 francs 



extra are paid. Pedestriasis may 
find a short cut, and reach the top 
easily in 2^ hours; they may visit 
the Hermitage of St. Vcrena in their 
way to or fro. 

A Hotel nnd Baih'houee has been 
built at the expense of the town on 
the brow of the mountain, 3950 feet 
above the sea level, and 2640 above 
the Aar, at Soleure. It furnishes 
about 30 beds, and the accommoda- 
tion, though homely, is good. The 
charges are — ^for dinner at table 
d'hdte, without wine, 1 fr. 20 rap.; 
supper 1 fr. bs. ; breakfast of tea or 
cottee alone, 50 rp. ; beds from 8 to 
10 bats. 

The dairy of the establishment is 
supplied by 60 cows, fed on the pas- 
ture on the summit of the mountain, 
so that milk and cream may be had 
here in perfection. 

Many invalids take up their resi- 
dence here during the summer 
months on account of the fresh air, 
or for the ** cure de petit lait" (goat's 
whey), &c., which is recommended 
in certain complaints. The daily 
charge for those who remain here 
more than a week '' en pension," is 
6 F. francs. 

The greater -portion of visitors, 
however, resort hither merely on ac- 
count of the view, remaining on the 
summit onenight to enjoy the sunset 
and sunrise. 

The Inn of the Weissenstein, -and 
the still more elevated summit of the 
mountain, called Rdthi-flue, 2 miles 
to the £. of it, command one of the 
finest dittant prospects of the Alps 
which can be named. The great 
chain of snowy peaks, &c., here seen, 
spread out along Uie horizon, extends 
for a distance of nearly 200 miles, 
from the Sentis on the £., to the 
Mont Blanc in the W. Immediately 
in front rise the Jungfrau, Schreck- 
horn, and other giants of the Bernese 
chain. Im the foreground, amidst a 
varied expanse of wooded hill and 
verdant vale are seen the lakes of 
Morat, Neuch4tel, and Bienoe, while 
the silvery Aar, on which stands the 
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town of Soleure, windg like a saake 
at the foot of the mountain. 

Keller has enf^raved a Panorama of 
the Weissenstein, in which every 
mountain, town, village, and other 
object of interest visible from the top, 
is marked. One or two copies of it 
are huO{; up at the inn for the con* 
venience of visitors. 

Another road practicable for a 
char-a-banc, but very rough, de- 
scends the opposite side of the Weis- 
senstein, into the Val Moutiers (de- 
scribed in p. 6). 



From Soleure to Bienne is a distance 
of 3} 8tunde^l2-£og. miles.— The 
roacf runs along the S. base of the 
Jura. A new line of road now (1837) 
in progress, will curtail the distance 
by more than 2 miles. The inn on 
the Weissenstein continues long a 
conspicuous object. 

1^ Selzach. 

On the rt. of the road lie the Baths 
of Grange (Grenq^en), a large build- 
ing. At Boujean (Botzingen) almost 
a suburb of Bienne, our road falls in 
with that from the Mttnster Thai 
(Route 1). 

2^ Bienne, (p. 7). 



ROUTE 4. 

BASLE TO LUCBRNB, BT THE UNTBR 
HAUBNSTBIN, OLTBI7, AARBURQ, 
AND SBMPACH. 

19) stunden = 64 Eng miles. 

A diligence goes daily. 

The -road throughout is good.— 
As far as 

3 Liekthal> it is the same as 
Route 3: here, instead of turning S., 
it ascends the vale of the Ergolz, as 
far as 

\^ Sissach, a village of 1100 in« 
habitants, and 

2 LUufelfingen. The pass of the 
Unter-Hauenstein (the hewn rock), 
which now commences, is of great 
importance as an outlet for the mer- 
chandise of Switzerland, and as the 



most direct line of communication 
from W. Germany to Italy by the 
St. Gotthard. llie improvements 
completed between 1827 and 1830, 
at an expense of 260,289 fr., have 
rendered the slope on both sides so 
gradual, that extra horses are rarely 
required for carriages. A toll of 5 
bats per horse is paid, but nothing is 
charged for Vorspann horses. From 
the summit of the pass, after cross- 
ing the boundary-line of B&le and 
Soleure, a fine view is obtained of the 
great chain of the Alps. 

2) Olten— (/}iit«; Krone;— Halb- 
er Mond — Half Moon) — ^though it 
contains but 1500 inhabitants, pro- 
mises to rise into a flourishing town, 
to the prejudice of Soleure, of which 
it is becoming the rivaL Its pros- 
parity is greatly promoted by its po- 
sition on the new road of the Unter 
Hauenstein. It is built on the left 
bank of the Aar, and is said to be 
the Roman U/tinum, The roads from 
B&le to Lucerne, and from Zurich 
to Soleure and NeuchS,tel, cross here. 
The oid pariah church, converted into 
a wood warehouse since the new one 
was built, is of great antiquity: it 
is mentioned in records as early as 
1240. 

Our road crosses the Aar by a 
wooden bridge, and proceeds afong 
its rt. bank, through pleasing scenery, 
to 

f Aarburg^ — {Itmt: Biir ; — Krone), 
an old town of 1500 inhabitants, 
distinguished by its extensive Gtadei 
on the heights above, constructed in 
1660 ; the only fortress belonging to 
the Swiss Confederation, but of no use 
as a fortification, for although it has 
bomb-proof casemates hewn out of 
the rock, its works have been allowed 
to go to decay. It serves as a mili- 
tary storehouse for the Swiss Confe- 
deration, and forms a picturesque 
object in the landscaiie, such as is 
met with in the background of old 
German pictures. Outside the town 
is an extensive cotton factory. 

At Kreutzstrasse, a mile farther, 
the high road from Zurich to Berne 
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(Route 13} crosses our route. The 
Xiion is a good inn here. 

The road continues along'a pretty 
valley, distinguished by its verdant 
pasture : its substantial - looking 
houses, many of them with gardens, 
whose walls are often covered with 
thin plates of wood overlapping each 
other like fishes* scales. It is bor- 
dered by a varied outline of wooded 
heights. 

1 Zoffingen. A fragment of the 
castle of Reiden, and a solitary tree 
perched on a rock beside it, become 
conspicuous before reaching the vil- 
lage of Reiden, where a toll of 8 
bats, including all the road to and 
from this to Lucerne, is paid. 

A view is obtained of the Lake of 
Sempach, and of a smaller lake 
called Mauensee^ from the height 
above. 

4 Sursee — (Inn : Hirsch; bad and 
dear) — an old walled town, wh(Me 
gate-towers still bear the double- 
headed eagle of Austria carved in 
stone. ** The traveller may well em- 
ploy a few moments in examining 
the Rathktuu, much dilapidated, but 
affording a good specimen of the 
peculiarities of the Germaa-Burgun- 
dian style. The general outline re- 
sembles the old Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh." — P. Sursee lies at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from the N. ex- 
tremity of the lake of Sempach, which 
is seen over and among the orchards 
on the left of the road in going 
to Lucerne. It has no pretensions 
to great beauty, but is pleasiue, 
and highly interesting historical^ 
from the famous Battle of Sempacn 
(1336) — the second of those great 
and surprising victories by which 
Swiss independence was established. 
It was fought on the E. shore of the 
lake, behind the little town of Sem- 
pach, opposite which the lake 
comes into full view from our road. 
In 1805, a portion of the water of 
the lake was let off, in order to gain 
land along its banks ; thus its extent 
is diminished, its surface lowered, 
and its form somewhat altered from 



what it was at the time of the 
battle. 

A small chapel, in the form of a 
portico, is erected to commemorate 
the victory, on the spot where Leo- 
pold of Austria (son of the Duke of 
the same name who had been de- 
feated 71 years before at Morearten) 
lost his life. The names of those 
who fell, both Austrians and Swiss^ 
were inscribed on the walls, which 
also bear a rude fresco representation 
of the noble devotion of Arnold of 
Pf^hclrieiL 

He of batUe-martyri chief ! 
Who, to recall his daunted peers* 
For victory shaped an open space. 
By gath'riag, in a wide embrace. 
Into his single heart, a sheaf 
Of fatal Attstfiau spears. 

Wordtworih, 

He was a knight of Unterwalden, 
who, observing all the efforts of the 
Swiss to bre^ the ranks of their 
enemies foiled by their long lances, 
exclaimed << Protect my wife and 
children, and I will open a path to 
freedom." He then rushed forward, 
and gathering in his arms as many 
lances as he could grasp, buried them 
in his bosom. The confederates 
were enabled to take advantage of 
the gap thus formed in the mail-clad 
ranks of the foe, before the Austrian 
lancers had time to extricate their 
entangled weapons from his corse. 
In order to oppose the Swiss, who 
fought on foot, many of the Aus- 
trian nobles had dismounted to form 
a serried phalanx ; but the armour 
which rendered them almost invul- 
nerable on horseback, and which, 
while they remained united and in 
close column, had formed so impe- 
netrable a barrier to the attack of 
the Swiss, now that their ranks were 
broken, disabled them from coping 
with their light-armed and active 
foes. 600 nobles were slain, and 
more than 2000 common soldiers; 
while the entire force of the Swiss, 
who achieved this victory, is said not 
to have exceeded 1400 men. 
At Buttishols; a village about 
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8 mites from Sorsee, and on tlie S. 
of our road, may be seen a mound, 
called the Englith bamnot becaose it 
contains Ihe bones of 3000 of our 
com:)ti3rmen, followers of tfae cele- 
brated Condotdero leader, Ineelram 
de Coucy, who were defeated here, 
1376, by the inhabitants of Entle- 
buch. This Ingelram de Coney 
was son-in-law of Edward III., King 
of England, and Earl of Bedford. 
Having a feud against Leopold of 
Austria, he not only laid waste his ter- 
ritories, but made devastating inroads 
into the neighbomdng Swiss cantons, 
from the Juni to the g[ates of Berne 
and Zurich, nntil his career was 
suddenly arrested here by a few 
hundred Swiss peasants. This 
action pot an end to a struggle 
known in Swiss history as the Eng- 
lish war. 

The approach to Lucerne is 
charming : on the 1. rises the Rigi, 
in shape somewhat resembling a 
horse's back ; on the rt. the Pilatus 
is distinguished by his serrated ridge. 
After crossing the small stream of 
ihe Emme by a wooden bridge, we 
reach the banks of the green Ileuss, 
rushing out of the lake of Lucerne. 
On the rt. the new road to Berne, by 
the Entlebuch, is passed. Lucerne is 
surrounded on this side by a battle- 
mented wall, flanked at intervals by 
a number of tall watch-towers, de- 
scending to the margin of the river. 

4 LucBBNE. Route 16. 



ROUTE 5. 

Bi.LE TO AABAU, BY THE STAFFKL- 
£CK. 

19 stunden = 62^ Eng. miles. 

Diligences daily. 

The road Is the same as Route 3, 
as far as 

3^ Rheinfeldeu. At Stein it quits 
the side of the Rhiue, aud asceuds 
the Frickthal to 

3| Frick, a village of ISOO inha- 
bitants, with a church on a height. 



Here our route branches out of tfae 
high-road to Zurich. The Frick- 
thal and surrounding district be- 
longed to Austria down to 1801. 

If Staffelegg, Above this village 
is a depression or col in the chain of 
the Jura, over which an easy carriage- 
road has been constructed at the ex- 
pense of the government of the can- 
ton. A gradual descent leads down 
into the valley of the Aar, which is 
crossed in order to enter 

1| ^arau — Inns: Wilder Mann, 
(Sauvage) — Ochs (Boenf) — Ci- 
gogne.— The chief town of the can- 
ton, Argovie, which was first in- 
cluded in the Confederation 1803, 
having previously formed a subject 
province of Canton Bern, contains 
4500 inhabitants, and is situated on 
the rt. bank of the Aar : the bridge 
over it was swept away by an 
inundation in 1831. Simond calls 
it *' an odious little place." It lies 
at the S. base of the Jura, here partly 
covered with vineyards. There are 
many extensive cotton-mi lb here. 

The RaihhauM, in which the can- 
tonal councils are held, includes 
within its circuit the tower of a feudal 
castle of the Counts von Rore, which 
may be regarded as the nucleus of 
the town. In the parith church, 
Protestant and Catholic services are 
performed alternately. 

Henry Zschokke, the historian and 
novel-writer, resides here. When 
the armies of the French Revolution 
took possession of Switzerland in 
1789, and destroved its ancient form 
of Gh)vemment, Aarau was made ca- 
pital of the Helvetian Republic, but 
it was soon transferred to Lucerne. 

The baths of Schintznach (p. 17) 
are about 10 miles from this. The 
road to them runs along the rt. 
bank of the Aar, passing several 
castles, the most conspicuous ef 
which is that of Windeck. Close to 
Schintznach rise the ruins of the 
Ctist/e of Habsburg, the cradle of the 
House of Austria. 
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BAI.B TO 
BATHS 
DEN. 



ROUTE 6. 



ZURICH, BY BRUGO, TBB 
OF SCHINTZNACH AND BA- 



16| standen = 53 Eng. miles. 

DiUfi^ences go daily. 

7 Frick, Thus far the road is 
identical with Routes 3 and 5. 
Passii^ through the villages Horn- 
Hssen and Effingen, it crosses the 
hill of Bbtzberg, whose culminating 
point, 1850 ft. aboTe the sea, com- 
mands a fine view of the Alps. It 
was called Mam Foceiius by the 
Romans, who constructed a highway 
across it ; and on this spot, accord- 
ing to Swiss antiquaries, was fought 
the battle so fatal to the Helvetians, 
in which they were defeated by 
Coecina, and the Legion called by 
Tacitus RapaXf from its exactions 
and cruelty, a.d. 69. 

A wooden bridge, 70 ft. long, leads 
across the Aar, which here flows, in 
a contracted bed, to 

3 Brugg, or Bruck — {Inns : Stern, 
- Stoile ; — Rothes Haus, Maison 
Rouge) — a walled town of great 
antiquity, having been an ancient 
possession of the House of Habsburg, 
containing 800 inhabitants. It is the 
birth-place of Zimmerman, physician 
of Frederick the Great, who wrote on 
Solitude. 

The country around Brugg^ is 
interesting, both in a geographical 
and historical point of view* In the 
plain, a little below the town, three 
of the principal rivers of Switzerland 
-which drain the N. slopes of the 
Alps, from the Orisons to the Jura, 
the Limmat, the Reuss, and the Aar, 
form a junction, and, united under 
the name of the Aar, throw them- 
selves into the Rhine about 10 miles 
below Brugg, at a place called Cob- 
lenz. 

Close upon this meeting of the wa- 
ters, and on the triangular tongue of 
land between the Aar and Reuss, stood 
Pindonissa, the most important set- 
tlement of the Romans in Helvetia, 



as well as their strongest fortress on 
this frontier, on which they placed 
their chief dependence for maintain- 
ing this portion of their empire. Its 
works extended 12 miles from N. 
toS. 

Yet scarcely any portion of it now 
appears above ground ; traces of an 
amphitheatre, a subterranean aque- 
duct, which conveyed water from 
Brauneggberg, 3 miles off, founda- 
tions of walls, broken pottery, in- 
scriptions, and coins nave been 
turned up by the spade from time to 
time, and its name is preserved in 
that of the miseraUe little village' of 
Windiseh, 

'^Within the ancient walls* of 
Vindonissa, the castle of Habsbnrg, 
the abbey of Konigsfield, and the 
town of Brack, have successively 
arisen. The philosophic traveller 
may compare the monaments of 
Roman conquests, of feudal or Aus- 
trian tyranny, of monkish supersti- 
tion, and of industrious freedom. If 
he be truly a philosopher, he will 
applaud the merit and happiness of 
his own time."— GrtAfton. 

Half a mile beyond the walls of 
Brugg stands the abbey of Koniffs* 
/e/den (King's field), fuimded, 1310, 
by the Empress ElisaMh, and Ag- 
nes, Queen of Hungary, on the spot 
where, two years before, their hus- 
band and father, the Emperor Alberti 
was assassinated. The convent was 
suppressed in 1528, and is now con- 
verted into a lunatic asyliun. The 
church, fast falling to decay, con- 
tains some fine painted glass ; and 
the effigies in stone, as large as 
life, of a long train of nobles, who 
fell in the battle of Sempach. The 
vaults beneath were the burial-place 
of many members of the Austrian 
family, including Agnes and Leo- 
pold, who fell at Sempach, but they 
were removed hence into the Austrian 
dominions in 1770. According to 
tradition, the high altar stands on 
the spot where Albert fell. He had 
crossed the ferry of the Reuss in a 
small boat, leaving his suite on the 
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opposite bank, and attended only by 
the four conspirators. The chief of 
them, John of Suabia, nephew of 
Albert— who had been instigated to 
the design by the wrong he endured 
in being kept out of his paternal 
inheritance by his uncle — first struck 
hioi in the throat with his lance. 
Balm ran him through with his 
■word, and Walter von Eschenbach 
cleft his skull with a felliug-stroke. 
Wart, the fourth, took no share in 
the murder. Although the deed was 
so openly done in broad day, almost 
under the walls of the Imperial 
Castle of Habsburg, and in sight of 
a large retinue of armed attendants, 
the murderers were able to escape in 
different directions ; and the imperial 
retainers took to flight, leaving their 
dying master to breathe his last in 
the arms of a poor peasant who hap- 
pened to pass. 

A p«asaiit-girl that royal head upon her 
bosom laid. 

And, shrinking not for woman's dread, tlie 
face of death sunrey'd : 

Alone she sate. From hill and wood low 
sank the mournful sau ; 

Fast guthed the fount of noble blood. Trea- 
son his worst had done. 

With her long hair she vainly pressed the 
wounds to staunch their tide ; 

Unknown, on that meek, humble breast, 
imperial Alt>ert died. 

Mr$, Hemans. 

A direful vengeance was wrecked 
by the children of the murdered 
monarch; not, however, upon the 
murderers — for, with the exception 
of Wart, the only one who did not 
raise his hand against him, they all 
escaped — ^but upon their families, 
relations, and friends; and 1000 vic- 
tims are believed to have expiated, 
with their lives, a crime of which 
they were totally innocent. Queen 
Agnes gratified her spirit of ven- 
geance with the sight ox these horrid 
executions, exclaiming, while 63 un- 
fortunate men were butchered before 
her, *' Now I bathe in May-dew l" 
She ended her days in the convent 
of Kdnigsfelden, which she had 
founded and endowed with the con- 



fiscated property of those whom she 
had slaughtered. Penance, prayer, 
and alms-giving would avail but 
little to stifle the qualms of a guilty 
conscience for the bloody deeds which 
she had committed; and it is re- 
corded that a holy hermit, to whom 
she had applied for absolution, re- 
plied to her — " Woman ! God is not 
to be served with bloody hands, nor 
by the slaughter of innocent persons, 
nor by convents built with the plun- 
der of orphans and widows — ^but by 
mercy and forgiveness of injuries." 
The building in which she passed 50 
years of her life is destroyed — that 
which is shown as her cell is not so 
in reality. 

About two miles above Brugg, on 
a wooded height called Wiilpels- 
berg, stand the remains of the Ca$i/e 
of Habahurg^ or Habichtsburg 
(Hawk's Castie), the cradle of the 
House of Austria, built in the 1 Ith 
century by Bishop Werner, of 
Strassburg, an ancestor of the family. 
A mere fragment of the original 
building now exists. The tall, square 
keep of rough sttnes has walls 
8ft. thick; and beneath it a dun- 
geon, to be entered only by a trap- 
door in the floor above. The view 
from it is picturesque and interest- 
ing ; the eye ranges along the course 
of the three rivers, over the site of 
theRomanVindonissa, and Konigsfel- 
den, the sepulclue of imperial Albert : 
ou the S. rises the ruined castle of 
Braunegg, which belonged to the 
sons of the tyrant Gessler ; and be- 
low it Birr, where Pestaloszi, the 
teacher, died, and is buried. It takes 
in at a single glance the whole Swiss 
patrimony of the Habsburgs — an 
estate far more limited than that of 
many a British peer — from which 
Rudolph was called to wield the 
sceptre of Charlemagne. The House 
of Austria were deprived of their Swiss 
territorii'S by papal ban, 15P years 
after Rudolph's elevation; Igit it is 
believed that the ruin has again 
become the property of the Austrian 
Emperor by purchase. 
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B«low th« castle, ai the foot q£ ih» 
Wulpelsberg, and about 3 mil«s 
£rom Brugg, lie the Batht ofSehintz- 
nach, also called Habsburger Bad, 
the most frequented watering-place 
in Switzerland. The principal build- 
ings ara the Great Inn, Grosser Gast- 



of 



hot, and the Bath-house, erected 
within a few years, in a semicircular 
form. In May and June, 300 people 
often dine here in the splendid sa- 
loon. The house contains sleeping 
accommodation for 200, and 50 
baths* The waters are of the saline 
sulphureous kiud, and have a tem- 
perature of 60° Fahr. They are 
efficacious in cutaneous disorders, 
in rheumatism, and for wounds. 
Schintznach owes little to nature, 
except its waters. Some pretty 
walks have been made near the 
houses, and winding paths, under 
tiie shade of trees, lead up the hill 
to Habsburg. 



BALB TO ZURICH-— (con/muref). 

On quitting Brugg, the road 
passes the convent of Kdnigsfelden, 
traversing Oberdorf ^near which are 
scanty remains of a Koman amphi- 
theatre), and skirts on the 1. the vil- 
lage of Windisch (p. 15), before it 
eiosses the river Reuss. It then 
proceeds up the 1. bank of the Lim- 
mat, to 

2 Baden — (^Imru: Lowe, Lion; — 
Engel, Ange)* These inns in the 
town are inferior to those at the 
baths. — ^This ancient walled town, 
of 1800 inhabitants, is squeezed 
within a narrow defile on the 1. bank 
of the Limmat, here crossed by a 
wooden bridge. The ruins of the 
Casi/e, nearly as large as the place 
itself, overlook it from a rocky emi- 
nence. It was anciently the strong- 
hold of the Austrian princes, and 
their residence while Switzerland 
belonged to them. Here were plan- 
ned the expeditions against the 
Swiss, which were fi-ustrated at 
Morgarten and Sempach. At length 



when the Pope, in 1415, exeommui* 
nicated the Archduke Frederick, the 
Swiss took it and burnt it. In ike 
Rathhctui of Baden the preliminaries 
preceding the treaty of peace which 
terminated the war of Suceession 
were arranged by Prince Eugene, on 
the part of Austria and by Marshal 
Villars,for France, in 1712. 

Baden, like its namesakes in Ba- 
den and Austria, was frequented on 
account of its mineral waters by the 
Romans, who called it Themue 
Helvetiice* It was sacked and de- 
stroyed by Coecina. 

The Ba/h9^{IttHs: Stadthof, best ; 
— Hinterhof ; — Raabe) — are situ- 
ated on the borders of the Limmat, 
a quarter of a mile below or N. of 
the town. They are resorted to 
between the months of June and 
September by numerous visitors, 
chiefly natives of Switzerland. The 
waters are warm and sulphureous, 
having a temperature of 38 Reaum., 
and are good for rheumatism, &c* 

The Great Batht^ on the 1. bank 
of the river, are frequented by the 
upper classes — those on the opposite 
side by the lower orders. 

The Swiss Baden, though not equal 
in beauty to some of its namesakes in 
other parts of Europe, Las consider- 
able attractions in the country around 
it, which is particularly interesting to 
the geologist, as affording proofs of 
some great convulsion of nature, by 
which the Limmat and other rivers 
descending from the Alps forced 
their way through the opposing bar- 
rier of the Jura, to jom the Rhine 
and the sea. The rocky heights on 
each side of the river — the one sur- 
mounted by the ruined castle, the 
other partly covered by vineyards — 
form the portal through which this 
great eruption of waters was [toured 
out. Before this gorge was formed, 
Baden and the country above it 
must have been a vast lake. 

Agreeable walks are formed for 
invalids by the side of the Limmat, 
and many pleasant excursions may 
be made in the comitry around — ^the 
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most' interesting being that describetl 
alxrre, to Scbintznach (8 miles), by 
Windisch, Kdnigslelden^ and Habs- 
burg. 

Roman relics are constantly dis- 
covered in this district. Gambling 
appears to bare been a prerailiog 
Ttce among the visiton to the baths, 
and the Roman Legions stationed 
here, since a neighbouring field has 
obtained the name of Dice Metalow 
(Wurfel Wiese), from the quantity 
of dice dug up in it. 

The pleasantest road to 'Zurich 
from Baden is said to be ihat along 
the rt. bank of the Limmat. It 
'passes at the distance of about two 
miles the convent of Wettingen, 
situated in an angle formtfd l^ a 
bend of the river. Its ehureh, founded 
in 1227> contains tombs of some early 
Counts of Habsburg and Kyburg, 
painted glass, car?ed stalls, &c. 

The route taken by the diligence 
'follows the 1. bank of the Limmat to 

2jt Dietikon. Near this village 
the French, under Massena, crossed 
the river, Sept. 24, 1799 — a masterly 
movement, wliieh led to the defeat 
of the Russians and the capture of 
Zurich. 

If Zurich. In Route 8. 



ROUTE 7. 

SGHAFFHAUSBN TO CONSTANCS. 
SOHAWHAUSBN. (/fIfM .* FaUCOH, 

best; Couronne, not recommended. 
l%ere is a good inn dose to the Rhine 
fall, about 2 miles out of the town.) 
The Baden post-house is near the 
Faueon, but the innkeepers will do 
their utmost to prevent the traveller 
availing himself of this mode of tra- 
velling. 

Schsffhausen, a town of 7dO0 inha- 
bitants, stands on tiie rt. bank of the 
Rhine, just above the spot where the 
rapids and falki oommenee, which 
lunder that river ummTtgaUe as far 
as Basle. It was originally a landing- 
plaee and magazine, at which the 
portage of goods began and ended, | 



and owes itstmgin and name to the 
boat or 9kiff houses, here erected. It 
is distinguished above almost every 
other town in Switzerland by the 
antique architecture of its houses, 
whose fronts and projecting oriel 
windows are decorated with carviags 
and stucco work. Many of them were 
originally entirely covered externally 
with fresco paintings, but of these 
there are now few examples ; the honse 
called Zum Ritter, neariy opposite the 
Couronne, is one of the most re^ 
markable of* those that remain. The 
houses or hailt of tiie ancient 6mid», 
or Zunfts, are worthy of attention on 
account of their quaint ins cr ip ti ons 
and allusive ornaments. The wall 
and turreted gateways of the town 
have been preserved, and furnish very 
picturesque subjects for the pencil. 

It is almost exclusively on account 
of its vicinity to the celebrated Falls 
of the Rhine that Schaffhausen is 
visited. It has little resort, except 
from the influx of travellers, it 
being one of the portab at* Switzer- 
land, and there is little within the 
town to deserve notice. On the 
height above it rises the curious and 
perfect feudal ca«//« called Unnoth,m 
Mnnnoth. Its towers have walks of 
great thieknees (18 feet), said to be 
of Roman (?) construction ; the build- 
ing, however, was not finisrhed in its 
present state till 1564. It is provided 
with bomb-proof casemates, capable 
of shelterii^ many hundred persons. 
Manjr subterranean passages lead 
from it. 

Tfie Mimier — originally the Abbey 
of All Saints— was founded 1052. It 
is a building in the Romanesque, or 
Tomid arch^ style, renMrkable for ite 
antiquity, the solidity of ils oonstme- 
tton, and as exhibhmg an tinallered 
specimen of that style. The arches 
of the nave are supported by siagie 
circular columns, and those in the 
centre of the transept by square piers 
of the most massive kind. The clois- 
ter attached to the church contains a 
profusion ef monuments of tbe ma- 
gistrates and patrician families. 
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The cekbrntecl woedenbridf^ oTer 
the Rhifi«, of a single aiefa, 365 feet 
in tpan^ was burnt by tbe French in 
1799^ and is replaced by one of the 
most ordinary conttnietioD. A model 
of the original may be seen in the 
town library; the architect was a 
carpenter fiom Appeusell^ named 
Gnibenmau. 

The Town Library contains the 
collection of books of the celebrated 
Swiss faietorian Miiller, who was born 
here. 

Diligences go daily from hence to 
Zurich and Orenburg (on the road 
to Strasbarg and Frankfort), three 
times a-week to Constance. 

A gieamer runs twice a week be- 
tween Schaffhansen and Constance. 

TBS VAJAJB OF TBK RHINE. 

The Falls are about 3 miles below 
Schaffhausen; the rotwd to Zinrich 
passes within a quarter of a mile of 
them . At the village of Neuhausen^ 
10 minutes* walk from the fall^ tiiere 
is a clean and moderate small inn, 
•Yiom Rhetnfall : charges — ^beds 2 fr. ; 
dinners 3 fr. ; breaicfast 1^ f. 

These quarters are comrenient for 
those who would enjoy- the aspect of 
the cataract at various hours, at sun- 
rise and by moonlight. It will take 
at least 2 hours to see the falls tho- 
roughly and return to Neuhausen, 
including the time occupied in cross- 
ing and re-crossing the river. Close to 
the fall is an iron furnace ; the wheels 
of the hammers are turned by the 
fall, and the draught caused by the 
rush of the water supplies the place of 
bellows. 

The best mode of visiting the 
fails from Schaffhausen is to ^e a 
boat from thence (costs 46 fr.), and 
descend the river, whidi already 
forms a sieecession of rapids, by no 
means dangerous under the guidance 
of a boatman accustomed to the river. 
When the increased celerity of the 
current and the audible roar announce 
that the skifFis approaching the falls, 
the steersman mates for the i. l)^nk, 



and laads his passengers wider the 
picturesque castle of I#ifif^,8ittiated 
on a higli rock overlooking the fall, 
within the Canton of Zurich. It is 
occupied and rented by an artist who 
epeaics English, and charges 1 fmtc 
admission for each person. 

The advantage of approaching the 
fall on this side is, that nothing is 
seen of it until it is at once presented 
in its most magni6ceirt point of view, 
from the little pavilion perched on the 
edge of the cliff immediately above 
it. Its appearance from the opposite 
side of the river is tame in compari- 
son, and the first impression from 
thence, made by the ftaest cataract 
in Europe, will most probably prove 
disappoipting. Several flights of 
very rude and slippery wooden steps 
conduct from this pavilion to a i>ro- 
jecting stage, or rude balcony, of 
stout timbers, thrown out, like the 
bowsprit of a ship, from the ver- 
tical cliff to within a few feet of 
the fall. It actually overhangs the 
roaring shoot, and, though perfectly 
secure, seems to tremble under the 
impulse of the water. Here, covered 
with the spray, the traveller may e&- 
joy the full grandeur of this heii of 
wafers; and it is only by this close 
proximity, amidst the tremendous 
roar and the uninterrupted rush of 
the river, passing with the swiftness 
of an arrow above his head and be- 
neath his feet, that a true notion 
can be formed of the stupendous 
nature of this cataract. The best 
time for seeing the fall is about 8 
in the morning, when the Iris floats 
within the spray (provided the sua 
shines), and by moon-light. The 
river is usually most full in themonth 
of July. The Rhine, above the fall, 
is about 300 feet broad ; the height of 
the fall is reduced to 70 feet Two 
isolated pillars of rock standing in 
the middle of the stream divide the 
fall into 3 shoots. Seen from behind, 
theve pinnacles seem eaten away by 
the constant friction of the water, and 
tottering to their fall ; indeed, as the 
rock is soft, the wa»te -of it within 
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the memory of man must be consU 
derable. 

The river, after its leap, forms a 
large semicircular bay, as it were to 
rest itself; the sides of which are 
perpetually chafed by the heaving 
billows. Here, in front of the fall, 
on the rt. bank, stands the Cast/e of 
Worthy a square tower, containing a 
camera obscura, which shows the ia\\ 
in another and a very singular point 
of view. From this tower to the foot 
of the rock on which the castle of 
Laufien stands, several ferry-boats ply, 
to convey visitors across ; charging 4 
batz each. The boats are much 
tossed about in their passage, but 
sometimes approach the base of the 
pinnacles above-mentioned vrithout 
risk, provided they keep clear of the 
eddies. 

The walk from the Falls to Schaff- 
hausen is very pleasant, and com- 
mands (as you approach) several 
pleasant landscapes, of which the 
town is the principal object. 

Schaffhauten to Cotutance, 

9 stunde = 29^ English miles. 

A diligence goes 3 times a-week in 
5 hours. 

A steamer goes twice a-week, but, 
in ascending the Rhine to Con- 
stance, it is necessarily a tedious con- 
veyance, owing to the force of the 
current against which it has to con- 
tend. 

The journey may be made more 
expeditiously by following the road 
through Baden, on the N. of the 
Rhine, than along the Swiss side of 
the river, because it is provided with 
post-horses. The cost of posting is 
not so great as that of Vetturin 
horses. 

The relays are-^ 

2^ Singen, Near this place you 
pass at the foot of Hohenitoiel, The 
castle is now dismantled. The lofty 
rock upon which it stands gives it 
the appearance of an Indian hill fort. 

14 Rudolf szeii. A desolate town, 
with a fine church, in the true Ger- 
man-Grothic style. 

The scenery throughout the whole 



of this road is exceedingly agpiee- 
able, often striking. The woods 
abound in most splendid butterAies. 
Collections of these insects may be 
bought at Singen, and also at Ru- 
dolfszelL 

The inn at Rudolfszell, the '< Po$t- 
haus,'*' is very good ; that at Singen 
poor and extortionate. 

The Rhine here, suddenly con- 
tracted from a lake to a nver, is 
crossed by a wooden bridge, in ordter 
to reach Constance. 

The Swiss road runs along the 1. 
bank of the Rhine past the Nunne- 
ries of Paradies and Katherinethal, 
the former belonging to the order of 
St. Clara, the latter of St. Dominic ; 
but the revenues and the number of 
sisters in both are now much reduced* 
The Austrian army under the Arch- 
duke Charles crossed the Rhine at 
Paradies 1799. 

1^ Diessenhoiien. 

2 Stein — {Inns: Schwan; Krone) 
— a town of 1270 inhabitants, on the 
rt bank of the Rhine, belonging to 
Schaffhau8en» united by a woodea 
bridge with a suburb on the L bank. 
The Abbey of St, George is a very 
ancient ecclesiastical foundation. The 
owners of the ruined castle of Ho- 
henklingen, situated on the rocky 
height, were originally the feudal 
seigneurs of the town, but the citizens 
obtained independence from their 
masters by purchase. 

Three miles £. of Stein, at a height 
of between 500 and 600 feet above 
the Rhine, are situated the Quarriei 
of (Ehningen, remarkable for the 
vast abundance of fossil remains 
of terrestrial and fresh-water ani- 
mals found in them, including 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
shells, insects, and plants, some of 
them identical with species now 
living. The most curious discovery 
is that of the perfect skeleton of a 
fossil fox, made by Mr. Murchison ; 
a very large tortoise had previously 
been brought to light. The beds of 
rock in which the quarries are work- 
ed consikt of marls, limestones. 
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BVi&1es> and building-stone ; flwy lie 
httmediately aboTe the formation 
called Molasse, and differ in their 
organic contents from all other fresh- 
WMer formations hitherto discovered. 
Above Stein the Rhine expands 
into a lake called Untersee (lower 
lake), connected again by- the Rhine 
at its upper extremity with the larger 
Lokke of Constance. In the midst of 
it is the pretty iiAand JUichenau; 
near Stein a smaller island (Werd) 
is passed. Feldbach, also a nun- 
nery, belonging to sisters of the Cis- 
tercian order, is passed before reach- 
ing 

2 Steckborn. 

Itznang, a small village on the op- 
posite shore of the lake, within the 
territory of Baden, is the birth-place 
of Mesmer, the inventor of animal 
magnetism. 

Near the village of Berlingen the 
pretty chdfeau of the Duchess of 
Dino appears, and a little further 
that of jirenaberfff the residence of 
the late Duchess of St. Leu (Hortense, 
ex-Queen of Holland), and of her 
son, who foolishly attempted a revo- 
lution at Sfrassburg in 1836. The 
death of the one, and the foolish ex- 
ploits of the other, will probably cause 
the mansion to change owners. Pre- 
viously it was the centre of a little 
colony of Napoleonists ; — Salenstein, 
Eugensberg (from its owner Eugene 
Beauharnois), Wolfsberg, all belong- 
ed to friends of Napoleon. 

A road turns off from the lake at 

1% Ermatingen to the chdfeau of 
Wolfsberg, formerly celebrated as a 
pension, but as its owner, an old officer 
of Napoleon, was involved in the 
mad enterprise of Strassburg with the 
son of Hortense, it is believed that 
the establishment will be given up, 
at least by him. The following de- 
scription of Wolfsberg is by a lady 
who resided in the house in 1835. 

" Wolfsberg is a chateau 2 leagues 
from Constance, well situated on a 
height above the Untersee. The 
view from the house and sloping 
liiWtt of the lake, and the Isle of 



Reichenau, is very pleasing, tfaongh 
it cannot boast the grandeur of Swue 
scenery in general. Col. and Mad. 
Parqum are its proprietors, but de- 
volve on Madame B6n6sil, a very 
active good-humoured person, A 
the details of the establishment. 
The price is 10 francs a-day, and 4 
for servants. The accommodation ii 
so superior to that of Interlacheni 
that it cannot be considered dear. 
There is one private sitting-room. 
The salon is very large, and the 
society generally a mixture of French, 
Germans, Russians, Italians, and 
English, who meet in the evenings, 
when dancing, music, and charades 
amuse the younger, and chess and 
cards the elder part of the company. 
As M. and Madame Parquin are very 
well-educated and agreeable people, 
the tone of the society is particularly 
good, and there is very little risk of 
meeting objectionable persons. 

<' If travellers stay less than a 
week they pay 12 fr. a-day. Ridei 
in the woods on donkeys, boating- 
parties, and excursions to the cha- 
teaux and points-de-vue in the neigh- 
bourhood, occupy the morning. 

• ••••• 

" To tourists who wish to enjoy com- 
parative rest in cheerful society and a 
pleasant countr}', the advantages of 
Wolfsberg are great, and, for those 
who wish to leave children in a safe 
and healthy spot while they are 
making mountain excursions, no si- 
tuation can be superior L." 

The island of Reichenau formerly be- 
longed to the rich Benedictine Abbey 
situated on it, founded 724, and se- 
questrated 1 799. The estates belong- 
ing to it were so numerous and ex- 
tensive, that it is said the Abbot, on 
his way to Rome, need not sleep a 
night out of his own domains. Within 
the Minster Church (founded 806) 
Charles the Fat is buried ; he died 
here in want 888. The church pos* 
sesses, among its treasures, one of 
the waterpots used at the marriage 
of Cana I an emerald, weighing 
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28ib.| pieMnted by Charlemai^itef 
sow asoKtaioed to be {^Iaw^ &c. 
. The Castle of GottiUbeft, on the L 
of the road^ built by the Bishopa of 
Coastance 1250, on the Kfaine* at the 
point whece it eaters the Untersee^ 
is rexaarkable. for having been the 
prison of John Huss and Jercmie of 
Prague^ who were confined within its 
dungeons by (Hrder of the Emperoz 
Sigismund and Pope John XXIII. 
The latter was himself transferred a. 
few months later to the sama prison, 
by order of the CouncU of Gonstmoe. 
In 1454 FttliK Hilnmerlin (MaUeo* 
lus), the most lAacned and enlighten- 
ed man of his time in Switzerland^ 
was also confined here.. The build* 
ing is nowptivate property.. 

2^. CoNSTANca.— (/««# .• « The 
Heekty OK Brocket, and the Couroune 
Trnperiale, both good^ but the latt^ 
is to be preferred aa the posting 
house. The other is in the voiturier 
connexion ; and they do all they can 
to advise travellers to adopt th&t mode 
of transport, saying that you cannot 
rely upon finding horses, and tha 
like."— P. ) 

Constance, a decayed city, of 4500 
inhabitants, instead of 40,000, which 
it once possessed*, is remarkable for its 
antiquity, since its streets and many 
of its buildings remain unaltered 
since the 15th centiury. Although 
situated on the 1. ox Swiss bank of 
the Rhine, it beleaga to Baden* It 
ia connected with the opposite shore 
by a long wooden covereid bridge, and 
occupies a projecting angle of ground 
at the W.. extremity of the Bodensee 
or lake of CoostaBCft; its agxenaUe 
position and intezestii^ histarieaL as- 
sociations make onenSs for the want 
of life perceptible within itft venerable 
wallsw 

The 3fm»ier is a handsome Gothic 
structure, begun in 1052 : the dooca 
of tlie nuiin portal, between the two 
towers,, are of oaJc, curiously caived 
with a representation o£ the Passion, 
of our Lord, executed in 1470 by one 
Simon Bainder. The choir ia sup^ 
ported b]^ 16 piUaxsyeaeh o6 & single 



block, and dates from the I3th cen- 
tury. The pulpit is supported hy 
a statue oi the *' Arch -heretic 
Huss;" and the spot where he 
stood, aa sentence of death by burn- 
ing was pronounced on him by his 
unrighteous judgesj, is still pointed ' 
out. Robect Hallam^ Bishop of 
Salisbury^ who presided over the 
English deputation to the couxk-' 
cil, ia buried here, in front of the 
high altar, '* under a-tomb,. which is 
very remarkable,, as being of EngH^h 
bra»9; which ia fully proved by the 
workmanship. It was probably sent 
over from England by his executors. 
Two sides of the ancieut cloisters, 
whose arches are filled in with ex- 
quisitely beajjitiful tracery, are yet 
standing. The other sides- were not 
long since destroyed by fire. By 
the side of the cathedral is a cnrioua 
circular chapel, perhaps a baptistry, 
in the centre of which is a Gothic 
model of the Holy Sepulchrok The. 
chambers on the cloister portion oi 
the ancient Episec^Md palace contain 
many curioiM vestments and dusty re- 
lics of the past grandeur of the see.''— 

'< Hie Dominieaik Comvenif now a 
cotton factcnry, ia very iuturestio^. 
Thechurch £ums a most picturesque 
ruin, in the eazliest style of (sresmaa 
Gothic, The cloisters are perfect. 
The little island, upon which this- 
building, stands was fortified by the 
Romans, and ar portion of the wsdl, , 
towscda the lake, caiL yet he dis- 
cernedJ' — P. 

In a HmU of tie Kaufhmt (on 
ancient edifice, dating from I3S8), 
looking towaxda the lake, the Qrtai 
Comni^ 9f ComUmes held its^sittin^gSy 
1414 — 18, in a large room sup» 
ported by wooden pillass. That 
famous assembly, composed^ not of- 
bishops alone, like tiie ancient com^ 
cik^but of deputies^ civil andeccl»- 
siastical^ from, tlie whole of Christmi- 
demyinclndiiBg pnincesyeardinais (^6^9 
patsiurchs.(4)>. archbbhopa (20^) bi- 
shf^a (150), pxofessoi» o£ univer^ 
sities Mid deetois of theology (2IM99. 
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besides ahost of ambassadors^ inferior 
prelates^ abbots^ priors, &c., was con- 
vened &r the purpose of remedyiog 
the abuses of the church; and a» 
those abuses began with its head, the 
proceedings were prefaced by a de- 
claiation, that a council of the church 
has received^, by Divine right, an aui- 
thoriiy in religious matters, even over 
that of the Pope. It exerted ita in* 
fluence in curbing the Papal power, 
by deposing the infamous John 
XXIIL and Benedict XIII., and 
by electing in their place Martin V. 
But there is one act of this council 
which fixes more lasting and odious 
celebrity than all the rest^-the 
treacherous seizure and cruel murder 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
in spite of the safe-conduct granted' 
to the former by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, the president of the assembly. 

The chairs occupied by the empe- 
Tox and pope, the Bible of Huss, the 
door of the dungeon, now destroyed, 
in. which he was confined, the hurdle 
on which he was dragged to execu- 
tion, and soDse other relics of the 
coun^ still remain in the hall, be- 
sides a collection of Boman and Ger- 
man antiquities, dug up in the neif^- 
bomrhood. 

The houte in which Huis lodged, 
bearing, a rude likeness of him, is 
pointed out in the Paul's strasse, near 
the Schnetzthor. He was thrown 
into prison soon after his arrival, in 
the Francitean Convent, now a ruin, 
whence he was removed to a more 
irksome dungeon below ground, af- 
fording scarcely room to move, in the 
beforennentioned Dominican Convent, 

The field — outside of the town, in 
the suburb of Briihl, in which he 
suffered martyrdom, with a fortitude 
which moved even his judges and 
executioners to admiration — nay, even 
the place where the stake was plant- 
ed, are still pointed out; and rude 
images of Huss and Jecome, formed 
of day taken from the spot, are offered 
f6r sale to the stranger. 

In 1474 a perpetual treaty of peace 
waffconduded at Constance, between 



Sigismund of Austria and tliA Swi» 
Confederation, which put an end to 
the contests which had endured ibr 
mere than a centurv and a.half, begin- 
ning with the fights of Morgarten 
and Sempach. Constance belonged 
to the crown of Austria from 1549 te 
1805, when, by the treaty of Ptes- 
burg, it was trsAsferred to Baden. 
S&ice^ 1802 it has ceased ta be a bL> 
shopric 

Peter8hauseB,^n the opposite bank, 
of theBhine, was ontil 1803 aBene- 
dictine monastery t it ie now a cfai- 
teau of the Grand Duke. It is still 
surrounded by its ancient fosse and. 
ramparts. An excursion to the little 
inland of Meinau, about 4 miles N. 
of Constance^ will well repay the 
trouble: it is decidedly one of the 
prettiest spots oa the borders of tha 
Bodensee. 

The lake of Constance is deseribed 
in Route 66* Two steamers run. 
regularly, 5 times a>week, between 
Constance and the different ports of 
the lake. 
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SCBAFTHAUSCN TO ZURICB, BT 
KOLISAU. 

9 stunden = 29^ Eng. miles. 

A diligence runs daily, in about 
five hours. 

There is another road, somewhat 
longer and more hilly, on the I. side 
of the Rhine, by Andelfingen — 
{Lm : Bttr)— a village of 2000 inha«> 
bitauts, and the large manufacturing 
town of Winterthur (5 stuade), de- 
scribed in Route 9. 

Theroute by Eglisau passes within 
a short distance of the Rhine-fall. 
The roar of the cataisust is audible 
4 or 5 miles off in a calm night, and 
the column of vapour from it— 
^ rising like incense from the altar, 
of nature '* — is visible at a consider- 
able distance* A corner of the tem- 
tory of Baden, indudiag the viUagei 
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of Jesteiten and Losietten, is tra- 
versed before reaching 

4 £glisaii-(The Lion d'Or is a clean 
little mn by the river side ; Hirscb, 
Stag).— A little town of 1600 inha- 
bitants; in a contracted valley on the 
rt. bank of 'the Rhine^ which here 
flows in a dark green stream, between 
wooded hills. At the end of the 
wooden bridge which traverses it 
rises a tall, square watch-tower of 
massive masonry : it belonged to a 
castle now removed. Close to it is a 
toll-house. This road is much tra- 
versed by pilgrims to the shiine of 
our Lady of Einsiedein (Route 74) ; 
and the traveller encounters, at every 
step, troops of the poor peasantry of 
the Black Forest, religiously counting 
their beads, and muttering their aves 
and paternosters. From the heights 
above the town of 

If Biilach (4000 inhabitants) the 
snowy Alps may be discerned in 
fine weather, with the Righi in the 
middle distance. 

2 Kloten. 

The descent upon Zurich, between 
vineyards and gardens, amidst neat 
villas and taverns, with the windings 
of the Limmat, and the lake and 
town of Zurich in front, is very pleas- 
ing. A little to the rt. of the road 
rises the hill of Wleid, 3 miles from 
Zurich, commanding the finest view 
of the town and neij|;hbourhood. A 
short distance outside of the town 
may be seen the junction of the Sihl 
with the Limmat. Since 1833, Zu- 
rich has ceased to be a fortress ; a 
large portion of the ramparts are 
already swept away, and the stranger 
finds himself within its walls without 
encountering drawbridges and bas- 
tions as heretofore. 

If ZuRicH-/;rn«: Schwerdt (Ep6e) 
— overlooking the Limmat, close to 
the broad wooden bridge which serves 
as a market-place; — ex|)ensive, and 
neither very good nor clean. Beds, 
3 fr. ; dinner, table d'h&te, 3 fr. — in 
private, 4 fr. j tea and breakfast, 2 fr. 
— Raabe (Corbeau) ;— Storch (Cy- 
cDgne), table d*h6te, with wine, 2 fr. 



8 sous ; bed, 2 fr. ; breakfast, 1 fr. 4 
sous. 

The inns at Zurich are notoriously 
dirty, high priced and ill attended: 
they have hitherto enjoyed a mono- 
poly, and there has been no induce- 
ment to improve. But at this time 
(1837) two large new inns are build- 
ing—one near the outlet of the Lim- 
mat from the lake, on the rt, bank of 
the river; the other near the new 
post-office. 

Zurich, the most important manu- 
facturing town of Switzerland, and 
the capital of a canton distinguished 
above all otliera for prosperous in- 
dustry, has 14,500 inhabitants, and 
lies at the N. end of the LUce 
pf Zurich, and on the banks of the 
Limmat, just where it issues out of 
the lake in a rapid and healthful 
stream, clear as crystal. A Roman 
station, TAuncumf fixed on this spot| 
probably gave rise both to the town, 
and its name. Zurich is the seat of 
the Swiss Diet (Vorort) alternately 
with Berne and Lucerne, for a period 
of two years together. The flourishing 
condition of the town is visible in 
the improvements going forward in 
it, in the number of the new build- 
ings rising in and around it. Thd 
banks of the lake and Limmat, and 
all the neighbouring hills, are thickly 
dotted over with houses, which, by 
the removal of the useless And in- 
convenient ramparts, will soon be 
united with the town itself, forming 
a wide circle of suburbs. 

Apart from its agreeable situation 
and thriving manufactures, there ig 
not much to be seen in Zurich. There 
are no fine buildings here : that oC 
the most consequence is the CbMe- 
dra/, or Gross M'unsUr, on the rt. 
bank of the Limmat. It is vene- 
rable from its age, having been built 
in the 10th or 11th century, and 
worthy of respect from having been 
the scene of Zwingli's bold preach- 
ings of reformation in the church, 
and amendment of morals. It is a 
heavy, massive building, in a style 
of architecture resembling that called 
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Norman in England; very- plain 
within and without, but interesting 
in the eye of the architect and anti- 
quary. Its nave is supported on 
square pillars and round arches ; 
beneath it is a very perfect crypt. 
Its circular portal, and the adjoining 
cloisters raised upon small low triple 
arches^ with slender columns and 
capitals of various patterns, fan- 
tastically carved, are very curious. 

The house in which the reformer 
Zunngli passed the last six years of 
his life is still standing : it is No. 185 
in the Grosse Stadt. 

The Church of Si. Peter (with the 
large clock), on the 1. bank of the 
Limmat, had for its minister, for 
23 years, Lavater, the author of the 
renowned work on physiognomy, who 
was born at Zurich. On the capture 
of the town by the French army, 
September 26, 1799, he was shot, 
within a few steps of his own door, 
by a brutal French soldier, to whom, 
but two minutes before, he had given 
wine and offered money, and while 
he was in the act of assisting ano* 
iher soldier who had been woimded. 
A high reward was offered by Mas- 
sena, the French commander, for the 
discovery of the murderer ; but, 
though known to Lavater and his 
family, he refrained from informing 
against him. After lingering through 
three months of excruciating agony, 
he expired, Jan. 2, 1801, at the par- 
sonage: his grave is marked by a 
simple stone in the churchyard of 
Si. Anne; where Ebel, author of the 
Swiss Guide, and Escher von der 
Lioth (p. 30), are also buried. 

The RcUhhaus, a massive square 
building close to the lower bridge, 
and opposite the Sword, is the place 
of meeting of the Diet, when it 
assembles at Zurich. In the coun- 
cil-chamber is an extravagant paint- 
ing of the Oath at Grutli, by Henry 
FuseH (properly FUssli), who was 
born here. 

The Town Library iC]o8Q to the New 
stone bridge, in a building formerly 
a church (>Yasserkirche), contains^ in 



addition to 45,000 printed volumes 
and MSS., three autograph Latin 
letters of Lady Jane Grey, addressed 
to her preceptor, BuUinger, in abeauU- 
fully clear and regular hand — a few 
grammatical errors have been re- 
marked in them ; a bust of Lavater, 
by DannecAer; a portrait of Zwingli 
and his daughter, by Hans Asper ; a 
model in relief of a large part of 
Switzerland ; some very curious fos- 
sils from (Ehningen^ including one 
described by Scheuchzer as a human 
skull, though in reality a portion of 
a lizard — fossils of the Glarus slate, 
chiefly fishes, from the Plattenberg. 

The Old Arsenal (AU-Zeughaus) 
contains some ancient armour ; also 
a cross-bow, said to be (?) that 
with which William Tell shot the 
apple from his son's head ; and seve- 
ral tattered standards, taken by the 
Swiss from their enemies, including 
one of Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy. This collection is inferior to 
those in several other Swiss cantons. 

The tall and picturesque Tower of 
Wellerhurg, rising out of the water 
at the outlet of the Limmat from the 
lake, is used as a prison. State-cri- 
minals were formerly confined in it : 
Count Hans of Hapsburg passed 
more than two years in it. The 
Heretid Tower (Ketzer ThurfiC) re- 
ceives its name from the unfortunate 
Reformers confined in it during the 
religious troubles of Switzerland. 

In 1832-3 a University was esta- 
blished at Zurich, and many profes- 
sors, expelled from other countries for 
their political opinions, have repaired 
hither as teachers. The most emi- 
nent among them is Oken. As yet 
the number of students is not great* 
The building of the suppressed Au- 
gustine Convent has been appropri- 
ated to its use, and considerable 
additions to it are contemplated. 
The Library contains many original 
MSS. of the early reformers, and 
the Museymoi Natural History some 
good specimens of Swiss minerals 
and fossils, together with the Herba- 
rium of John Gessuer. 
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One Qf the most pleading features 
about Zurich is its promenades 
and points of view. The beat of 
them is decidedljr the Cat^ Bnttiort 
(Katzen Bastei), an elevated mound 
commanding a delightful view of 
the town) Take^ and distant Alps* 
which originally formed apart of the 
fortification5 syid it has been, de- 
servedly preserved^ though tlie. adr 
joining ramparta are cut away«. It 
has nom assumed the peaceful ahap^ 
of a garden and shrubbery. 

Nothing can be more delightful 
than the view at sunset from this 
pointi. ej(tending over the smiling 
and populous shores of the beautiful 
lake tQ the distant peaks and gla- 
ciers of the Alps of Glanis^ Uri^ 
and Schwyta* tinged with the most 
delicate pink by tne sinking rayau 

The Hohe Promemule,f^notheT ram- 
part on the tU bank of the Limmat, 
also, commands a. good vieW) but 
more eonfined than tha former. 
Those who desire a complete pano« 
ram a should ascepd tbe fVeid, a 
hill about 3 miles N'. of the town^ 
where an inn haa recently been built. 
The triangular piece of ground at 
the junction, of the Limmat and 
Sihl, below the town, is also a pub- 
lic walk:, it is planted, with shiekdy 
avenues^ but commanda. no view* 
Here, is a. simple monument to the 
memory of Solomon Qessner, author 
of " The Deatk of Abel," who was 
a .native of Zurich. 

Zurich is historically remarkable 
as the place where the Reformation 
first commenced in Switzerland, un- 
der the guidaoce and preaching of 
Ulric Zwmgli, in 1519. It was the 
asylum, of many eminent English 
Protestants banished by the persecu- 
tions of the reign of Queen Mary : 
they met with a friendly, reception 
tfom its inhabitants during their 
exile. The first eitiire EnglUh version 
of the Bible, by Miles. Coverdale^ 
was printed here in 1535. 

Zurich is th^ native place of Ham- 
merlin, the. reformer ;. of Qessner, the 
poet, and Gessner, the naturalist.; 



of Ijavater ; and of Pestalozzi, the 
teacher. 

The principal manufactures are 
those 01 silk, the weaving of which 
occupies many thousands in the 
town and along the shores of the 
lake. There are one or two large 
cotton-factories. The cotton and silk 
goods made in the neighbourhood, 
and. in other parts of the canton, are 
the object of an extensive commerce 
with Germany and Italy. M'any of 
the manufacturers of Zurich have 
the reputation of great wealth, 
without much polish; hence the 
expression, ^^Qrosaier commeunZu- 
ricbois." 

The Mtueutn Club contains a ca« 
pital reading-room, where Galignani». 
The Times, John Bull, Examiner, 
Athensum, aod Literary Gazette, 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews are 
taken iu ; besides all the best Conti- 
nental journals. Travellers can.be 
introduced for a few days by a mem- 
ber. 

At the shop of Henry Fllsali and 
Co., near the stone bridge, will be 
found the best collection of maps^ 
views, &c., such as travellera often 
require to supply themselves with. 

The New Post and DUigenee Office 
ia built near the Llebfrauen Kirche. 
A letter reaches Englaud in six days. 

Diligence go daily to Schaffhau- 
sen, Constance, Basle, Bern, Neu- 
ch&tel, Lucerue, Schwytz, Winther^ 
thur, and St. Gall, Rapperschwyl, 
and Coire; four times a-week to 
Glarus. 

A Sleam-boat goes twice a-day 
from Zurich to the other end of the 
lake (Rapperschwyl) and back. Di- 
ligences convey passengers thence to 
Wesen, where another steamer is 
prepared to carry them across the 
lake to Wallenstadt. (Route 14.) 
Travellers proceeding to the Righi 
may take the boat as far as Horgen. 

The wiituriers (Lohnkutschers) of 
Zurich have the reputatien of being 
extortioners and unciviL, The writer 
can, from experience, recommend aa 
an exception to this rule (if rule it 
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be) one Jacob Abevli, Uvifig in tiie 
Hirschgasse^ at having served him 
with honesty^ punctuality, and civi* 
liiy, for more than fuiir weeks. 



ROUTE 9. 

tnmCB. TO CONSTANCY, BT VINTBB^ 
THUR. 

12 stunden =» 39 j^^ Bn2>« miles. 

A diligence daily in 9 noiirt% 

The road passes through Sahwam^ 
mendingen: and Bassers&rf* 

On the banka^ of tiie Tdss, about' 
3 miles on the rt. of the rcMid, and 
nearly 4 miles from Winterthur^ rise 
the ruins of the Gsfl/e of Kyburg, 
memorable in history as the seat of 
a powerful family of oouutAj who> 
between the 9th and 13th centuries, 

funed possession of the N. of 
witzerland, as far as the 'Rhine and 
lake of ConstanoBy and numbered as 
their dependents and vcwsals 100 
lords of minor caaties^ now far the 
most part in ruins. The line be* 
coming eztinet in . 1264^ their do- 
mains fell iss. the share ii Rudolph 
of Habeburf^^ and the Austrian fa* 
mily, though long since deprived o£ 
them, still retain among their titles^ 
that of Count of S^burg. The ruini> 
now belong to* a cUiien' of Winter^' 
thur. 

The^ ancient' Domiiii4!an Ceaveot 
of Tifss, on the road, now eoBvested 
into a £kctoiy, was the chosen retveat: 
of the Empresa Agnes 'after the roui^ 
der of her father, Albert of Austria. 
Here her daughter^in^law^ St. Elisa* 
beth of Hungoryrtooktheveil, and 
died in the odour of sanctity :- her 
monument, with the anjas of Hua^ 
gary, ia visible in the existing: 
church. The cIoiaterG^ built with 
the church in 1469,. are eroamentfed 
with fresco paintings from the Old- 
and New Testaaoente. 

4jl Winterthur — (ifUM^ Wildest. 
Mana, good^— Sonne)-— an indus- 
ttiooa manufactugyig..t!|irn> of lieaady 



3500 inhabitaattf ; conrfliinff of two 
long parallel streets, crossed by eight 
smaller ones at right angles. 

The weaving oi muslin and the 
printing of cotton are the most thriv- 
ing branches of iiidurtsy heier 

2^ Frauenfeld ^ (/«M« .• Krontf^ 
best and dean ; HirBeli)f**4he chief 
town- of the Cantdn ThurgOvie 
(G«rm» Thui]gau), hu 1200 inhabit' 
Hots, aaid is situated en th* rivev 
M urg, which seta in motion thA 
wheels of numerous cettoB}* dyeings 
and printing miller 

The stately GaM/e, on the st^flUnit 
ef a rock, wavbnilt in the lilfbeeii'* 
tuiy by one of the vaeeala' of thd 
Counts of Kyburg^ 

On a hill to the a of the town 
stands the Capuchin Con ven^founded 
in 1595, now oecnpied-by eoly ectfiea 
or eight brotfaenh 

1 Pfy n, «. viUflgs o& the ThxuS, inil^ 
in Roman- times, a^ ftontite fort^ 
called Ad Vinm fs wfaeacritB modem 
name. 

I Mtthlheim^ 

1^ Waldi. A wooden tower Yam 
been eieeted on the summit ef a 
hill near thi% called Hohemraid, en) 
account of the. exteaeiire^ vieir it eom^ 
mands. 

2\ GoNs^AiircB> in Route 7. 



ROUTE IV: 



ZURICH TO STrOAliL. 

14) stunden m 48\]^Hsh mtlef^- 

A ^ligenee goee da^ty. 

The road is the same as Rocrilo 9' 
88 far as- 

4^ mtOefthm', Hmice by Tl^fg 
and Dutwyl, crossing the Murg to 

3| Miiuchwyl, 

1 Wyl, 

2 Flahwyl, station of po«t4fc>rS*s, 
by the Kratieeb bridge. (Rl»t^« 69), 
t» 



aa- Boutes 13, l^.—Znrich to Berne^ZuHch to Coire, 



ROUTE 13. 

ZIWIGB TO BBBMB, BY BADEN AND 
LBNZBURa* 

23 Siunden « 75i English miles'. 
A malleposte Roes daily in 14, and a 
diligence in 17 hours. As far as 

4§ Baden the road is the same 
as Route 6. This route is very cir- 
cuitous. There is another direct roa^ 
to Lenshurg by Bremgarten, but it 
is a mere cross road, not practicable 
for heavy carriages. 

At MelUngen, the river Reuss is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Some 
have supposed that the battle in 
which the Roman general Caecina 
Wt the Helvetians, aj). 70, was 

fought here. 

3Lenzbui^ — (^Inns: Lowe, good; 
Xxone;) — a manufacturing town of 
200D inhabitants, on the Aa, a stream 
which drains the lake of Halwyl. 
The old gothic cattle on the summit 
of a sandstone cliff, is now con- 
verted into a school, on the plan of 
^t at Hofwyl. 

At a village called Hunzenschwyl, 
the road to Aarau turns off to the 
righ^ and that from Schintznach and 
Brugg joins our route. 

1| Suhr. On the right rises the 
ancient fortress of Aarburg (p. 12). 

2} Kreutzstrasse — {Inn: Lowe.) — 
The high r(»d from B&le to Lucerne 
here crosses our route. At Sothrist, 
1^ farther on, there is a good inn 
(Cheval Blanc— R^issli), kept by a 
civil landlady. The road runs along 
the rt. bank of the Aar to 

U Morgentbal — (/itn.* LUme, 
gool) 

2^ Herzogenbuchsee — (Inn : 
Sonne;)~a village of 4500 inha- 
bitants. 

1§ Hochstetten. 

1^ Alchenfluh. 

l| Hindelbank. 

In the village church is the cele- 
brated Momiment of Madame Lang^ 
hant, wife of the Minister, who died 
in child-birth. It is by a sculptor, 
named Nahl, and represents her with 



her child in her arms, burstmg 
through the tomb at the sound of the 
last trumpet. Its merit, as a work 
of art, has been mnch exaggerated. 
Its chief excellence seems to be the 
natural manner in which the crack 
in the stone, is represented. The 
epitaph was written by Haller. This* 
tomb is formed of sandstone, and is 
let into the pavement of the church* 
The chief figure is injured by the. 
loss of the nose, which GlUtz Blotz- 
heim. asserts (it is to be hoped uxn- 
foundedly) was the wanton act of 
an Englishman. 

The Ckutk on the neighbouiing 
height, belongs to th^ Erlach family., 

2| Bbrnb, (in Route 24) 

ROUTE 14. 

ZURICH TO OOIHB, BY THB T.AKBS OP 
ZURICH AND WALUBNSTADT. 

25 Stunden ^ 82 Eng. miles. 

A diligence goes daily ; but it is a 
tedious conveyance. I)own to 1637 
it took 23 hours to perform the jour> 
ney. 

A steam-boat traverses the Lake 
of Zurich, to and fro, twice a day^ in 
2} or 3 hours, starting from Rapper^ 
schwyl, at 5 a.k., and 2 p.m. ; and 
from Zurich at 8 a.m« and 5 p.m. It 
is not a quick conveyance, as it zig- 
zags from one side of the lake to the 
other, to take in and let out passen- 
gers at the different towns. Nor is 
it cheap, the price of a place from 
Rapperschwyl to Zurich being 32 
batz («4 fr. 60 c.) ; and tlie charge 
for a 4-wheeled carriage, with 4 per- 
sons, amounts to 33 fr. Those who 
have a carriage of their own may 
proceed as speedily, and at a lesi 
cost by land. There is a threat of 
starting an opposition steamer^ ' in 
which case all this may be altered. * 

Diligences are in readiness on the 
arrival of the steamer at Rapper- 
schwyl and Wallenstadt, to carry oa 
the passengers. 

Good carriage-roads run along both 
sides of the lakei «ad are traversed 
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dallr by diligences. The road to 
Wallenscadt and Coire runs along the 
it. or N* bank. 

The Lake of Zurich has no pre- 
tensions to grandeur of scenery; that 
must be sought for on the silent and 
savage shores of the lakes of Lucerne, 
Gvueva, and Wallenstadt ; but it 
has a charm peculiarly its own-~> 
that of life and rich cultivation. Its 
borders are as a bee-hive> teeming 
with population, and are embellished 
and enlivened at every step by the 
work of man. Its character is smil- 
ing and cheerful. The hills around 
it are less than 3000 feet high above 
the sea, and descend in gentle slopes 
down to the water's edge: wooded 
on their tops, clad with vineyards, 
orchards, and gardens on their 
slopes, and carpeted with verdant 
pastures, or luxuriantly waving crops 
of grain at their feet. But the 
principal feature in this landscape is 
the number of human habitations : 
the hills from one extremity to the 
other are dotted with white houses, 
viUas of citizens, cottages, and farms, 
while along the margin of the lake, 
and on the high road, they gather 
into frequent clusters around a 
church, forming villages and towns 
almost without number* Every 
Uttle stream descending from the 
hills is compelled to 4p duty by turn- 
ing some mill ; at the mouths of the 
Tiuleys enormous factories are erected, 
and thus the shores of the lake, on 
either side, have the appearance of 
one vast uninterrupted village. 

The effect of this lively foreground 
is h^ghtened by the appearance of 
the snowy peaks of the Sentis, Dodi, 
and Glilruisch, which are seen at 
different points peering above the 
nearer hills. The charms of the 
Lake of Zurich inspired the Idylls 
of Oessner : they are celebrated in an 
ode of Klopstock, and in the prose 
of Zimmerman. The lake is a long 
and narrow strip of water, about 26 
miles in length from Zurich to 
Sehnxerikon, and not more than three 
Ivoad' At the widest part, between 



SUfa and WKdentweiU The minei* 
pal river falling into it is the Linth, 
which issues out at Zurich, nodei the 
name of Linomat. 

. Scarcely any of the village or 
towns on the lake are at all remark* 
able except as theseatsof flourishing 
industry. A few only of the princi«> 
pal places are enumerated below, 
with their distance by land from 
Zurich ; the banks are distiuguished 
as rt. and L, in reference to the course 
of the Limmat. 

(1.) The high ridge risingon the W. 
of Zurich, and bordering the lake for 
more than 12 miles, is the Albis« 

(rt.)l} Kussnacht — (/iti* ; Sonne)— 
a village of 21 14 inhabitants ; not te 
be confounded with its uamesake on 
the Lake of Lucerne, famous in ttie 
history of Tell. 

(I.) Riischlikon ; behind this are 
the baths of Nydelbad, with a bath* 
house. 

2 J Thalwyl--(^wi; Adier.)/ 

Lavater is said to have written a 
portion of his work on physiognomy 
at the parsonage of the village of 
Ober-Rieden, about 3^ miles fi^ev 
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(1.) 1 Horgen — ^Inn: Schwan; 
Ldwe.) — Here passengers, bound for 
the Kighi, by way of Zug, disem* 
bark and cross the hills. (Route 15.) 

(rt.) If Meilen-^/»M« .* Ltfwe; 
Sonne ;) — a very considerable village 
of 3036 inhabitants, with a gothic 
church, built 1490-9, Its poorer in« 
habitants are chiefly silk-weavers. 

(1.) 1 W&denschwyl;^-a pretty 
village of 4357 inhabitants, contain- 
ing silk factories. Above it stands 
the castle, formerly residence of the 
bailiflP (ober-amtman), now private 
property. 

(1.) } Richtensweil, — ^here is one 
of the largest cotton factories on the 
borders of the Uke. The village is 
built on the boundaiy line of Cantons 
Zurich and Schwytz ; behind it the 
road to ^insiedeln ascends the hills. 
The pilgrims bound to that celebrated 
shrine usually disembark here. (See 
Route 74.) Zimmerman resided here 
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as pbysieiati^ and hi his work on << 8o- 
Utude'^pnlses the heaolf of this spot 
.(1.) If etiifa^(/mw: Krone; 
Stern;) — an industrious village of 
3026 inhflbitaots^ by whom nnich 
silk andeotlon is woven. The ex- 
tromity of the lake beyond 'this lies 
eutof the limits ofthe Canton Surieh. 
It has been cakulated that the num- 
ber of inhabitants -on eaeh of its 
hanks, hence to the town of Zurieh, 
A distance of 16 milee^is notless-than 
12,000. 

On appnMushinf^ Raippersehwyi and 
lis long bridge, the pretty Httle kle 
of Avfium heeomes a eons|ncuons 
feature and ornament to the landscape. 
it has some celebrity as the retreat 
and burial place of iTlric Von Hutten, 
a Fmneouian knight, the friend of 
Luther and Franz of Siekingen, 
distinguished equally for his talents 
4md chivalrous bravevy, but withal a 
bit of a roue. His satirical writings 
contributed not a Uttle to the spread 
•f the Reformation, but raised up 
i^inst him such a host of enemies, 
that he was forced to fly from the 
M«rt of Chades V., and take refuge 
from their persecution, first, w4th 
Franx of Siekingen, and, after his 
death, in this little island. Zwingli 
had procured for him an asylum here^ 
in the house of the curate, where he 
^ed a fortnight lAer his arrival 
(1523), at the age of 36. He was 
buried by a faithlul friend, but all 
-record of the spot in which he lies 
has long since disappeared. 

The Bridge of Rappertehwyi is 
probably iSie longest in the world ; it 
extends from the town to a tongue of 
land on the opposite side, completely 
across the lake, a distance of 4800 
feet, or more than | of a mile. It is 
only 12 feet broad, is formed of loose 
planks laid (not nailed) u^n piers^ 
and is unprovided with raihng at Ihe 
•aides, so that only one carriage can 
•afely'pass at a time. The toll is 
•heavy — 24 bats for a char*i-banc. It 
was originally constructed by Leopold 
<^ Austria, 1358: the existing bridge 
dates from 1819. 



A small stone pier has recently 
been thrown out into the lake, a 
little below the bridge, outside the 
gate of the town, to receive -passen- 
gers from the steam-boot, 

(«t.) 1^. Rapperachwyl — {htm: 
Pthu (Paon d*Or), outside ihe town, 
best, but dear ; Freienhof.) — ^This is 
a -very picturesque old town, in Can- 
ton St. Gall, still partly surrounded 
by walls, and surmounted by an oid 
Castie and a Churcki near whidi, from 
the terrace called Lindenhof, a fine 
view is obtained. 

Rappersehwyl is about 18 mttes 
from Zurich, and the same dutance 
from Wesen. The diligence takes 
about 3) hours either way. A char 
costs 12 f.; and a calecbe, with two 
horses, 20 to "24 f . Roads run from 
hence to St. Qall, and across flie 
iMlidge toEinsiedeln. — (Route 74, and 
Glarus, by Lachea, R. 72.) 

At Schmerikon, the road quits the 
lake of Zurich ; the castle of Grynau, 
on the rt, stands on the Linth, a little 
above its entrance into the lake. Pe- 
destrians vrill find the iowing-path 
along the Linth canal shorter than 
the carriag&»road from Schmerikon 
to Wesen. 

2} Uznach,«-a smalltown of 900 
inhabitants, on an eminence, the 
summit of which is occupied by a 
small square tower of the ancient 
castle and by that of the church. The 
road to St. Gall (Route 69) turns off 
here. There aro mines of brewn 
coal at CH>erkirch about a mile 
from Uanach, in a hill |500 feet 
high. 

Soon after leaving Usnach &e val- 
ley of Glarus opeus out into view 
with the snowy mountains near its 
head ; a very beautiful prospect. Out 
of this valley issues the river Linthj 
an- impetuous torrent,fed by glaciers, 
and carrying down with it vast quan. 
tities of debris, which had accumu- 
lated to sudi an extent 20 years ago, 
that its channel was obstructed, and its 
bed raised many feet above the level 
of the lower part of the valley. From 
this cause arose repeated and most 
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SaBg^rous inundations^ whicli cover- 
ed the fertile district on its banlcs 
with stone and rubbieht and converted 
the meadows into a stagnant marsh. 
Nearly the entire valley between the 
lakes of Zurich and Wallenstadt was 
reduced to a desert^ and its inhabit- 
ants5 thinned in numbers by annual 
levers, arising from the pestilential 
exhalations, abandoned the spot. 
The valley of the Linth was relieved 
from this dire calamity by Mr. 
Conrad Sscher, whosug^sted to the 
Diet, ia 1807> the ingenious plan of 
digging a new bed for the waters of 
the Xinth, and turning it into the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, in whose depths 
it might deposit the sand and gravel 
which H brought down, without 
doing any damage. He at the same 
time proposed to improve the isshes 
of the lake of Wallenstadt by digging 
k navigable canal from it to the 
lake of Zurich, so as to carry off the 
waters of the Linth and the other 
streams falling into it, so that it 
might drain the intervening valley, 
instead of inundating it. This im- 
portant and useful public work was 
completed by lElscher in 1822, and 
has been attended with perfect suc- 
cess. In consequence of it the valley 
is no longer steril and unwholesome, 
and the high road to Wesen, which 
was often cut off and broken up by 
Inroads of the river, is now carried 
in a straight line along its rt. bank. 
Immediately opposite the opening 
of the valley of the Linth, at 
whose extremity the mountainti of 
(Slarus now appear in all their 

frandeur, a simple monumental ta- 
let of black marble has been let into 
the face of the rock by the road- 
side^ to the memory of the public- 
Spirited citizen who conferred this 
great benefit on the surrounding 
country. He earned from it, id ad- 
dition to his name, the title T^on der 
Linth, the only title which a republic 
could properly confer, and which his 
descendants may be more proud than 
of that of count or baron. The Linth 
IS here crossed by a bridge, Called 



Ziegelbmeke, over whidh runs the 
road to Glarus. (Route 72.) Near 
it are a cotton manufactory and an 
establishment for the education of 
the poor of the canton GTlarus. It is 
Called the Unlh Coiony, because it 
owes ^ts origin to a colony of 40 
poor persons, afterwards increased to 
180, who were brought hither bf 
charitable individuals from the over* 
peopled villagesof the canton, andset- 
tled on this spot, which was the bed 
of the Linth previous to ISscher's imp 
provements, in order to reclaim it by 
removing the stones and rubbish^ana 
rendering it fit for cultivation. They 
were lodged, fed, and allowed a Small 
sum for wag^s, the expense being de- 
frayed by subscription. After having, 
in combination with the correction of 
the Linth, described above, restored 
the valley to a state fit for agricul- 
ture, and having, above all, been 
saved themselves from starvation, in 
a season of scarcity, they were dis- 
missed to seek their forfunee with 
Some few savings to begin the world ; 
and, what was of more importance, 
with iiidustrious habits, which they 
had learned while Settled here. In 
the lichool which liow replaces the 
colony children from 6 to 12 are 
taught, and teachers are also in- 
structed. 

3J Wesen. — (frtu; L*Ep^e, well 
mtuated, but not very good fare ; had 
once the reputation of being dear. The 
following are the charges at present, 
— for the best bed-room, with two 
beds, 3 fr. ; dinner 3fr. ; brea1cfa^2tr.) 

Wesen is a village of about 500 
inhabitants, at the W. extremity of 
the lake of Wallenstadt, and in the 
midst of scenery of great magnifi- 
cence. 

Glarus is six miles froih Wesen 
(Route 72). 

Lakk of Wallenstadt. 

A steam-boat was establla^ed on 
this lake, between Wesen and Wal- 
lenstadt, in 1837. It made 3 voyages 
to and fro daiiif in summer, 2 in all- 
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tasoa, jtad I in winter. TlieToyaft 
t4kes up aboat I hour and 10 mi- 
nutes ; by the common boats it oecu* 
pied between 2 and 3 hours, Farei 
— Ut place 1 florin (» 1 Fr. fr. .35 
cents,^; carriageS| with 2 horses, 
4 florins (=s 9 f c 41 cents.); with 

3, 7 florins (= 1 6 Fr. fr. 47 c. >; with 

4, 10 florins (= 23 F. fr. 53 cent.) 
A diligence is provided at either 

end of the lake to carry on passengers 
as soon as landed. 

Preyious to the construction of the 
linth canal, the only outlet for the 
lake of Wallenstadt was a small 
stream called the Magg, which en- 
countered the Linth, alter a course 
of about 2 miles, and was arrested 
by the debris and stones, brought 
down by that river, so that not only 
were its waters often dammed up b^ 
hind, but the surface of the lake was 
raised several feet above its ordinary 
level, in consequence of which, they 
overflowed the valley both above and 
below it, and laid the villages of Wal- 
lenstadt, at the one end, and Wesen, 
at the other, under water for many 
months during the spring. By 
£scher*8 correction of the course of 
the Liuth, its waters are now carried 
into the Lake, where they have 
already formed, by their deposit of 
mud and gravel, a delta nearly half 
a mile long. Another canal, deep 
and protected at the side with strong 
dvkes, now sujjplies the place of the 
Maag, and drains the lake of Wallen- 
stadt into that of Zurich. 

The lake of Wallenstadt is about 
12 miles long by 3 broad ; its scenery 
is grand, but not first-rate ; far infe- 
rior to that of the lake of Lucerne. 
Its N. shore consists of colossal cliffs 
of lime and sand-stone, regularly 
&tratifiedj and so nearly precipitous 
that there is room for no road, and 
only for a very few cottages at their 
base, while their steep suruiee, almost 
destitute of verdure, give to this lake 
a savage and arid character. The 

5, side consists of more gradually 
sloping hills, covered with verdure 
ai»a overtopped by the tall bare peaks 



of move distant -mouiitains. On this 
side there are several villages, and a 
very rough and irregular road rung 
along it. The lake had once the 
reputation of being dangerous to 
navigate, on account of sndden tem- 
pests ; but in this respect it does n<^ 
differ from other mountain-lakes; 
and there can be little risk in in- 
trusting oneself to experienced boat- 
men. The courier who has passed 
it 3 times a^week for many year* 
remembers no instance of an acci* 
dent. 

The precipices along the N. bank 
vary between 2000 aad 3000 feet in 
height,, and the stranger is usually 
surprised to learn that above them 
are situated populous villages and 
extensive pastures crowded with cat- 
tle. Such a one is the village of 
Ammon, containing 3000 in&bil- 
ants, nearly 2500 feet above the lake^ 
with a church, gardens, and orchards. 
It is approached by one narrow and 
steep path, which may be traced 
sloping upwards from Wesen along 
the face of the mountain. Several 
waterfalls precipitate themselves over 
this wall of rock, or deticend, by 

Sshes or rents in its sides, into the 
Ld ; but they dwindle into insignifi- 
cance by the end of summer, and add 
no beauty to the scene. The princi- 
pal ones are the Beyerbach, 1200 feet 
high (above which lies Ammon), and 
the Serenbach, 1600 feet high. 

The hamlet of St. Quentin is 
the only one on this side of the 
lake. On the opposite (S.) side 
there are numerous villages at the 
mouths of the streams and gul- 
lies. The principal of them is 
Murg, near which a large cotton- 
factory has been recently built. Be* 
hind it rises the mountain Murtsch- 
enstock. Its summit, 7270 feet 
high, and almost inaccessible, is 
traversed through and through by a 
cavern, which, though of large site, 
looks from the lake like the eye of 
a bodkin. The hole is best seen 
when abreast of the village of MUhle<- 
horn ; by those not aware of the ikct,' 
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H »^lit be iiiMi4a]Eai £»« pfttck of 
inMF» This peak is the fiftvoimle 
xesert «f chenioie. 

, The N.B^eztramitj of the lake le 
hounded hy the leTen pictuieBqiie 
nMkkft of the Sieben Kurfuraten (7 
^cton » wne Mf Kuhfinten). At 
their, feet lies the village of 

4 WaUeaatadt.— ( 6int : RdMli 
(Qheval^ ; Hinch (Cerf, or Poete) ; 
^»t.g(K}d» A new. km, called the 
Aigle d*OK» has beea built at the Hide 
of the . lake, doie to the lasding^ 
place of the steamer. It is far better 
situated'thAB the ethen, and is pro- 
^bljrJM.'gsiodaft they are in other 
imicle.} 

• Walle&stadt it a Mattered town- 
^p of -QOO inbabitaBts ; nearly half 
a.inila firom the lake> of wmch it 
Qonmaods no view. The flats of th^ 
▼fU^ around luid above it are 
maiahy^and the neiehboorhood was 
fomeily very unheMthy, so lonj^ as 
the irregnlarlties of the Linth ob<* 
^fcructed thepassage of the waters of 
the hike. . liie evil might be entirely 
<;iumd were y'f^f^^' measures adopted 
to confine and regulate the coarse of 
the Sees, which still overflows the 
valley at times, Wallenstadt is a 
dnll placey and travellers had better 
avoid stopping here* 

Thcnre is considerable beauty in 
the Bceoerv of the valley of the Sees, 
between Wallenstadt and 

2^ Sargans — (/mw ; Kreutz (Croix 
Blanc) ; Lowe ;)— a town of 723 in- 
habitants, on an eminence surmount- 
ed by a eastie, near the junction of 
the,roads from St. QaXi and Zurich 
to Cpire. It stands upon the water- 
aJiecU dividing the streams which feed 
the Bhine from those which fall into 
the lake of Wallenstadt ; and this na- 
tural embankment is so slight (about 
^0 paces across and less than 20 feet 
bigh) that, as the deposits brought 
down by the Rhine are constantly 
raising its bed, it is not impossible, 
ttAugn scarcely probable, that the 
river may change its course, relin- 
qujnh. its present route by the lake of 
CDDStance^ and take a shorter cut by 



the lakes of Wallenstadt and Zorich* 
It was eakotated by EschevTondcr 
Linth,from actnal measarements,that 
the waters of the Rhine need rise but 
19^ feet to pass into the lake of Wal« 
lenstadt ; and it is, indeed, recorded 
that the river, swollen by long rains 
in 1618, was only prevented taking 
this direction by the construction of 
dams along its banks. Geologists 
argue, from the identity of the depo- 
sits of gravel in the valley of the 
Upper Rnine with those in the Vale 
of Sees, that the river actually did 
pass out this way at one time. 

The remainder of this rente of the 
valley of the Rhine by 
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Cwre, together with the 
excnrsion to Pfeflers, which no one 
who passes this way should omit^ is 
desciibed in Route 67. 

ROUTE 15. 

KVRICH TO BVO AND I.1I€BRNB, VT 
HOnaSN AND THB &IOKI. 

13 stunden s 42^ Sng. miles. 

This is the most direct road to 
Zug and the Righiy but it is 
practicable for heavy carriages no 
farther than Horgen ; they must 
therefore be sent round by way of 
Knonau (Route 16) to meet their 
owners at Zug or Lucerne. As far as 

3 Horgen the road runs along 
the W. shore of the lake of Zurich, 
described at p. 29. The best mod#- 
of proceeding thus far is in the 
steam-boat (p. 28). At Horgen. 
— -(/#«m; Schwan, rather dear; — 
Ldwe) — a char-fi-banc, with one- 
horse, may be hired for 12 or 14 
francs to Zug, a drive of about 2} 
hours. The ascent of the Albis 
ridge behind Horgen is very steep, 
but commands a fine view of the 
lake as far as Rappersch^yl and its 
long bridge. The steep descent 
which follows leads down to Ifae vil- 
lage of 

If Sihlbriicke, so called iVom a 
bridge over the Sihl, which conducts 

ca 
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the tHiTcUer Iron Cintan Zurieh 
iato CftoioiL Zugp. From the rid^ 
which ■uecoeda, the Sighi and PiUu 
tus aie ftnt seen, and toon after the 
hordeis 4^ <he lake «if Zug are 
teached« 

H Zu^-^hm: Hineh, Cerf, 
good;)-!rcmpital of Canton Zug, the 
tlinaillest state of the Coafederatioe, 
hat 3200 inhabitante, ajid is piet- 
taly situatod at the N.B. eernef 
of the lake. It has an antiquated 
look; surrounded by its old wtUsi 
and, bmng without tradO) has a 
silent and deserted air. Its inha- 
hitaots, eiidttsivdy Soman Gatho- 
licS; are chiefly occupied with a^i* 
cultural pursuits. The rich crops, 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, 
«B the borders ot the lake, pioclaim 
a. soil not ungrateful to the culti* 
vator. 

There is a Capuchin Convent and a 
Nunnertf here. The picture by Ca- 
racci in the former, mentioned by 
the goide-books, is none of his, but is 
by an mfeiios artist, Fiamingo, and 
of no great merit. 

The Church of Si, MUfkati, a little 
way outside of the town, has a cu- 
rious boMM'hoyse attached to it, con* 
taining many hundred skulls, each 
inscribed with the name of its owner. 
The chureh-yard in which it stands 
is ftiled with quaint gilt erossee by 
way of monuments, and the graves 
aea planted with (lowers. 

In the year 1435 it is recorded 
that a part of the foundations of 
the town, weakened probably by an 
attempt to draw off part of the 
water of the lake, gave way, whereby 
two streets, built on the ground near- 
est the water, were broken off and 
eubmerged ; 2$ housee were destroy- 
ed, and 45 human beings perished ; 
among them the chief magistrate of 
the town. His child, an infant, was 
ibund floating in his cradle on the 
surface of the lake $ he was rescued, 
and afterwards became landammann 
of the canton. 

DUigenoe* go daily from Zug to 
Lucerne and 2urioh. 



T%e Lake «f Eug, whose surfiMe is 
1340 feet above the sea, is 8 milee 
lone, and about ] broad. Its banks 
are lew, or geutlT-sloBing hills, ex- 
ee^ on the S. side, where the Righf , 
xtsiag abruptly from the wafer's 
edge, presents its p recip i ces towards 
i^, forming a feature of considerable 
grandeur, in conjunction with the 
Pilatus rising benind it. The Ru/t, 
or B»9§-herg, rising in the fikW. 
eomer, is also lofty and steep; tte 
lake, at its base, is not less than 
1200 ft. deep. A capital carriage* 
road has been formed along the 
water-side from Zug to Arth and 
Immensee. Boats are to be found 
at all these places^ and the fare 
across, with two rowers, is 20 
bats. It takesabout 2 hours to go by 
water t« Arth. The road to Arth 
winds round the base of the Boss- 
berff, which has obtained a melan- 
eh<3y celebrity from ^e catastrophe 
caused by the fall of a portion of ft. 
(See Route 17.) Near the char 
pie of St. Adrian a smaH monu- 
ment has been erected on the spot 
where the arrow is supposed to have 
fallen which Henry Von Hunen- 
berg shot out of the Austrian lines 
into the Swiss camp, before the 
battle of Morgartea, bearing the 
warning words, " Beware of Mor- 
garten.** It was in consequence of 
this that the confederates occupied 
the position indicated, and it contri- 
buted mainly to their victory on that 
memorable neld. Morgarten (R. 74) 
lies within this canton, about 14 
miles W. of Zug, on the Lake of 
Bgeri. 

3 Arth— (J^it; Schwarzer Adler, 
Aigle Noir ; — good) is the best pohit 
from which to ascend the Righi ; but 
Arth—- the Righi — and the rest of the 
road to 

4 LucERMB, are most conveniently 
described in Route 17. 
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BOUTE 16. 

E9ftICK TO LOOftmrfe, OfBft THft 
▲IiBSi. 

10 ttttii^en <« d9f Bii^. miles, 

A diltgeaee dftily in 7 boars. 

Tke h\^ chain oC tin Albn inUr- 
v«ii«» betiremi Zurich and Lueerfi«> 
nmninf; UMfly pavallel with th« 
lake of Jlurkh. Two roads are car** 
ried across iit<^l. The most nortiiem, 
which, tfaemgh eomewhat iomger, oc- 
oof ies less time then the soothera 
TomA, h e caa s o it crosses the moun- 
tain where it i» lower, aas it were 
tmnoBg the ftaiik of the chain, and 
fnmg Toaad its N. esftemiHr. Thie 
m the read taken by the dUigenee, 
and the omfy mmpnistieabiefof keavif 
e arri n g at present (1837). An 
impr o ved line is in progress, but 
k does not redound to the credit 
of the canton that it is not further 
adtanced, and a year or two will 
probably elapse before it is finished. 

The northern road commenees the 
ftseent of the Albis at the village of 
A\bisnedea, aboiA 3 miles from Zn* 
rich, passiag under the highest sum- 
mit of the chain, called Huthberg, 
2793 ft. absve the sea-level, and 
conmanding' ftom ite top — which 
may bo read)»d by a Isot-path in 
1^ hour from Burich--wi extensive 
view. On the opposite dtssoent the 
road reaches 

2^ Bonstetten {bm: Ltfwe). 

2f Knenau. There is an inn at 
the castle. At this place ^e two 
roads unite. 



2 The second route crosses the 
High Albii,and in its pfe8eat(183;} 
state is dangerous for a heavy car- 
riage, and not fit for any vehiae but 
a ehar of the oottntiy^ It is exceed- 
iofi^y steeps mid resembles the bed 
ofa tonent rather than a road. This 
line of route, however, is mmaikable 
for ^le veiy beantifol view of the 
chain: of the ^pe, and a large part 
of Switamland, which is seen from 
iio sumnut. It skirts the shore of 



the lake as f«r as Adihnryl, whef« II 
crosses the river Sihl, uid ascendi 
to the 

24 Albis Witthshaus, or tnn of 
the Albis, which afibrds only mode* 
fate fore or accommodation, but a 
magnificent prospect. The best 
point, however, for seeing the view 
IS the Sft^wal (Hochwaeh, called alsd 
Sehnabel), a height off the road, 
about a mile above the inn : it takes 
in nearly the whole of the Zarichseei 
while, at the foot of the mountain, 
between it and the lake, the vale of 
the Sihl intervenes. Its wooded slopes 
were the favourite retreat of the paarto* 
ml poet Gessner : they were oeeupiofi 
in 1799 by two hostile armies-^that 
<tf the French under Massena, who 
encamped on the slope of the Albis ; 
and ot the Russians, who occupied 
the right bank of the Sihl. lliey 
watchM each other froi« hence for 
moie than three months ; untfl 
Massena, by a masterly movement, 
crossed the Limmat, cut off pant of 
the Russian force, and conipelfed 
the rest to a hasty retreat. On the 
S. axe seen the little lake of Toil 
(Toiler See), at the foot of the 
mountain ; not f6s off the church of 
Capp^, where Zwingli died ; forther 
off the lake of Zug, and behind it 
tower the Right and Pilatus moun- 
tains, between which appears » little 
bit of the lake of Luces^ne. Thf 
grandest foature, however, of the view 
10 the snowy chain of the Alps, from 
the Sentis to the Jungfrau, which 
fills up the horison. The panoramic 
view from the Albis has been en* 
gvaved by Kellen 

The greatest height which the 
toad attains is 2404 ft., after which 
it descends, passing on the rt. the 
little lake of Turl, by Rifferschwyl 
♦o 

2f Knonao. Persons bound to 
the Kighi, and travelling on foot, or 
in a liglit char, may proceed at once 
from the summit of the Albis to Zog 
by Httusen, and Cappel (S miles from 
the Albis inn), a village of 600 iuha« 
bifeKnts, which has obtained a woeful 



ft? 
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CskbcMy in* Swin history as the wpok 
ffhexe the Confederates, embittered 
against each other by religious dit- 
^rd,dyed theur hands in the blood 
of ooe another, and where Zwingli 
j^e reformer fell in <he midst of his 
flock on the llth of October, 153K 
Maoy of the best and bravest of the 
intisens of Zurich perished on that 
day pf civil broil, overpowered by the 
puinbers of their opponentSi the men 
of the 4 inner cantons. Zwingli^ 
whoy in accordance with the custom 
9f the time and country, attended his 
flock to the field of battle, to aflbrd 
them spiritual aid and consolation, 
was struck down in the fight, and 
found by a soldier of Unterwalden,who 
did not know him, but who, finding 
that he refuted to call on the Virgin 
and saints, despatched him witli his 
9word as a dog and a heretic His 
body, when recognised by his foes, 
was burnt by the common hangman, 
and even his ashes subjected to the 
vilest indignities that malice could 
suggest. The spot where he fell is 
marked by a tree, about 5 minutes' 
walk from the church. The Gothic 
eAureh of Cappel, anciently attached 
to a convent suppressed soon after 
the commencement of the Beforma- 
tion, was built in 1280. 

The road from Knonau to Lucerne 
proceeds by RUmritiken and 

1^ St Wolfgang^where a good 
carriage-road turns off on the left to 
Zug and the Righi — ^Thence it pro- 
ceeds along the banks of the Beuss to 

2 Oytliker-Brilcke, Dierikon, Ebi- 
kon,and, passing near the monument 
of the Swiss Guards (p. 37), enters 

2^ LuoxRMB. Itmt : Schwan — a new 
house, in the best situation, and good ; 
in 1837, complaints were made that 
it was dear; — Balances (Waage) — 
an old-establibhed house, good, clean, 
and moderate charges. The four 
daughters of the late host take the ma- 
nagement of the establishment, and 
the traveller will find in it extreme 
civility and roost excellent attend- 
ance. RdsiH (Ckeval), There is a 



good pension, ovedeoking the lake 
dose to the Kapel Brikke. 

Lucerne, chi^ town of the canton^ 
and one of the three Vororter, or al- 
ternate seats of the Diet, lies at the 
N. W* extremity of the Lake of Lu^ 
ceme, and is divided into two parts 
by the river Beuss, which here issues 
out of it. Its population is about 
7500, all Catholics, exeej^ about 160 
Protestants. Lucerne is the rest- 
dence of the Papal Nuncio^ . 

It ivnota place of any considerable 
trade or manujGMtures, but their ab^ 
sence is more than compensated 
by the beautiful scenery in which 
it is situated on the bordera of ikm 
finest and meet interesting of the 
Swiss lakes, between the giaa* 
Pilatus and Bighi, and in sight of 
the snowy Alps of Schwy ts ai^ £n^ 
gelbergk The town is etiU surronnd- 
ed by a very picturesqae ■ circle oC 
feudal watch-towers, and is walled 
in on the land side; but its -chief 
peculiarity is the number and length 
of its bridgei. The lowest, or MiU* 
tritigt, is hung with paintings of thu 
Dance of Death ; the second, or 
ReuubfMckef is the only one un- 
covered and passable for carriages ; 
the upper, or C^pel-binieke runs in 
a slanting direction across the mouth 
of the Beuss, whose clear and pel- 
lucid sea-green waters mi^ heff« 
be 8Wve)M to gpieat advantage, 
as they rush beneath it with 
the swiftness of a mountain-torrent* 
Against the timbers supporting the 
roof of this bridge are suspended 77 
pictures; those seen in crossing from 
the rt. to the L bank represent the 
life and acts of St. Leger and St. 
Maurice, Lucerne's patron saintai. 
The subjects of those seen in thm 
opposite direction are taken firooi 
Swiss history, and are not without 
some merits. Near the middle of 
the Capel-briicke, rising out of the 
water, stands a very picturesque 
watch-tower, called ff^Mierikurm^ 
forming a link of the feudal fortifica- 
tions 01 the town. It is said to have 
once served as alight-house (Zaromio) 
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to boats «iiiaiflg • the Reusi, and 
hence some have derived the present 
naxne of Lucerne. The Ho/bnieJk€,khe 
longest of all the bridges, was ori- 
einally 1380 feet long, but has lost 
300 teet since 1335. It extends 
aeross the lake, within a few feet of 
the shore to the church of St Leode^ 
gac, and the Convent and Court 
([Hof ) of its former abbots. The paint- 
ings in its roof iUnstsate the Scripture^ 

** LeMons for every hHat; a Bible for all 
•yes." 

It commands acharming view of the 
lake, tiie Alps, the Righi, and the 
FSlatus. N«far the middle of it is an 
index painted on a board, the diverg- 
ing lines of which point to the differ* 
ostt . mountains and peaks visible 
from h«nce, each of which is named 
for the ooDveaience of strangers. A 
considerable portion of ground has 
been gained from the lake by cur- 
tailing this bridge, and tiirowing out 
a sort of quay; the new inn of the 
Swan i^ands on this space. This is 
alsothe landing-place of the steam- 
boat. 

lu churches and other public 
buildings Lucerne has no very pro- 
minent objects, though several which 
ace highly pleasing as monuments 
of the progress of the nation, and 
of its manners and customs, exist. 
The church of St. Ltffer, Hof-, or 
Stifts-kirche, is a modem building, 
except the two towers, which date 
from 1506. The adjoining church- 
yaxd is filled with quaint old monu- 
nientsy and the view from the cloister 
windows is fine, but similar to that 
from the bridge. 

TheMtemiUf near the gate leading 
to-Beme, is one of thoM venerable 
repositories common to the chief 
towns of all the cantons, in which 
are deposited the muskets, artillery, 
&c., mr arming their contingent of 
troops. It contains some rusty suits 
ofjMicient armour and several histo- 
rical relies and trophies of Swiss 
valour, such as the yellow Austrian 
banner, and many pennons of knights 
andnobtes taken at the battle of Sem- 



paieh 9 the seat of mail strippMAom 

the bodjr of Duke Leopold of Austvia, 

who fell there ; the iron crava^ lined 

with sharp spikes, destined for the 

neck of GundelUingen, the Schult- 

heiss and general of the men of 

Lucerne, who died in the hour of 

victory. A sword of William Tell, and 

a battle-axe, borne by Ulric Zwingli, 

at the battle of Cappel (p. 35), aro 

of very doubtful authenticity : though 

the malice of the enemies of Zwingli 

may have led to the assertion that 

he took active part in the fight, it 

is believed that he assisted his 

countrymen merely with exhortations 

and consolations of religion. Several 

Turkish standards deposited here 

were captured at the battle of Le- 

panto, by a knight of Malta, who wa$ 

a native of Lucerne. 

7%e StadiAau§, on the rt. bank of 
the Reuss, a little below the Cappel- 
brUcke, is theplaceof meeting of th^ 
Diet, whose sittings are open to the 
public The Council of the canton 
also assembles in it. 

General Tftfjfer'e model (in relief) 
of a part of Switzerland may interest 
those who desire to trace on it their 
past or future wanderings ; but it 19 
not so extensive nor so well made as 
that at Zurich ; besides which 1 ft. 
50 c. is demanded for admission — 
decidedly more than it is worth. 
The Oothic Fmmtaine which are to 
be observed in all parts of Switser- 
land are here of singular beauty and 
originality. 

At Me^et^ shop, near the Swan, 
books, prints, panoramas, and maps, 
relating to Switzerland, may be had 
in great profusion. 

One of the most interesting of 
the eightM of Lucerne is, without 
doubt, the Afonumenl to tie tnemwif 
of the Swiu Guard; who fell while 
defending the Royal Family of 
France in the bloody massacre of the 
French Revolution, August 10, 1792, 
It is situated in the gwden of Gen. 
Pfyffer, about half a mile outside the 
Weggis gate. The design is by 
Thorwaldsen, executed by Ahoro^ a 
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cculpttor of Constance. It represents 
% Hon, of colossal size, wounded to 
death, with a q>ear sticldne in his 
side, yet endeavouine in his last 
^asp to protect firom iojnry a shield 
hearing the fleur-de-lis of the Bour- 
bons, iriiich he holds in his paws. 
The figure, hewn out of the Iiviii|[ 
vasid-stone rock, is 28 feet long, and 
18 high, and its execution merits 
yeiy great praise. Beneath it are 
canrea the names of the soldiers and 
officers who fell in defending the 
Tuilerie8Aug.lO,1792. The loyalty 
and fidelity of this brave band, who 
thus sacrificed their lives for their 
adopted sovereign, almost make ut 
forget that they were mercenaries, 
especially standmg forward, as they 
did, as the protectors of Louis and 
his family, at a moment when desert- 
ed, or attacked, by his own natural 
subjects. There is a quiet solitude 
and shade about the spot which is 
particularly pleasing and refreshing. 
The rocks around are mantled witii 
fern and creepers, forming a natural 
frame-work to the monument ; and a 
streamlet of dear water, trickling 
down from the top of the rock, is 
received into a basin-shaped hollow 
below it, forming a mirror in which 
the sculpture is reflected. One of 
the very few survivors of the Swiss 
Guard, dressed in its red uniform^ 
now rusty and patched, resides in a 
cottage hard by, as guardian of the 
monument and. cicerone to the stran- 
g|er. The cloth for the alUr of the 
little chapel adjoining was embroi- 
dered expressly for it by the Duchess 
d'Angouftme. 

There are many pretty ttfoiks and 
points of view near Lucerne; one of 
the best is the villa called ^//^ena^intf- 
en, perched on the top of a hill 
outside the Weggis gate, from which 
H may be reached in a walk of 15 
minutes, by a path winding up the 
hill outside the town walls. 



GihraHar^ — a height on the lyppo* 
site side of the Reuss, outside the 
Basle gate, also commands a fine 
prospect. 

Motmi Righiy so celebrated for its 
panoramic view, is about 10 miles 
from Lucerne (i. e. the base of the 
mountain). To reach the summit 
will occiqty at least 6* hours, ezdo^ 
sive of stoppages, from Lucerne ; 
so that travellers will regulate their 
depairtufe accoforagly, reoMnHlMfuig 
that it is of much consequence to 
arrive at the top before sunset. There 
are several ways to it, fry lemdy to 
Kussnacht and Axth ; or iw waier to 
Kussnaefat and Weg^s. ^See Route 
17.) 

No one should leave Lnceme wilh^ 
out exphnringthe beauties of its lake 
— called in German Vierwaldstiidter 
See — ^the grandest in Kiirope, in point 
of scenery, particnlarly tne forther 
end of it, called the bay of Uri ; and 
much additional pleasure will be de- 
rived if the traveller who understands 
German will take Schiller's « Wil- 
helm Tell** as a pocket companion, 
in which admirable poem so many 
of the scenes are locuized. (Rente 
18.) 

Those who intend to explore the 
lake, and visit the Righi, and to 
return afterwards to Lneeme, should 
combine the two expeditions, which 
mar be effected in l^o days, ihwf-^ 
go by land to Arth, or by water to 
Weggns, descending next day on the 
opposHe side, and embarking on the 
liuke, either at Weggis or Bmnnen. 
Sail up the bay of Uri, at least as 
far as TelFs Chapel, and return by 
water to Lucerne the 2ttd evening. 

A Sfeamer was launched upon the 
lake of Lucerne in 1837. It plies 
regularly between Lucerne and Fluel- 
leo, callmg at the intermediate places. 
Further particulars respecting it, and 
the hire of boats, which may be 
found in abundance on the shore 



* N.B. The number of hours will be Icsfteced by takios advantage of the new 
steamer to, NVei^git. * o o 
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•pponle the Swftn tan, are gtveo tq 
Route |9* 

I>if,ioBif6xs fipo c^aiiy from Lueeme 
toAarau; BUe-; BerDe>by8aminit- 
wald; Berne, by En^Qck; So- 
leure; Zug utd Zuricli; 4 timet a- 
week to Schwytz, hf Kossnachk and 
Aitk. 

Mown PiUie is sometimes ascend- 
ed ftora Lucerne, but the Journey is 
difllcutt, ocenpying 6} hours; the 
ffreaterpart must be performed on 
fpot, and- the view from the top is 
decidedly inferior to that from the 
Righi. The road op it from Lu- 
cerne proceeds in a S. W. direc- 
tion, tiy the side of a wild torrent^ 
which, when swollen by rain, is 
very injurious to the habitations 
on its banks ; and, in the last 
century, destroyed many houses in 
the town. Skirting the -base of the 
monntaitt it passes through the ham- 
lets of Krienz, Obemau, and Herr- 
gfotteswald; then, crossing a rid^ 
covered with pasturages, descends 
into the Alpine valley of Eigenthal. 
Beyond thisthe path becomes steeper, 
and is only practicable on foot. It 
takes nearly 5 hours to reach the 
Chalets on the Brttudlis Alp,— the 
highest human habitation, occupied 
by shepherds only in the summer 
months. The traveller may here 
obtain shelter Ibr the night, but no- 
thing deserving the name of accom- 
modation. There is a very remark- 
able echo near the Bltlndlis Alp. 
Above this vegetation ceases and 
naked rock succeeds. A cave in the 
fitce of the precipice, near this, is 
ealled 8t Dominick's Hole, from a 
fancied resemblance in a stone, stand- 
ing near its Hiouth, to a monk. The 
cavern was reached in 1814 by a 
chamois hunter, Ignaeius Matt, at the 
Hsk of his life. 

The Tomlishom, the highest peak 
of the mountain, is 5766 feet above 
the lake, and 7116 feet above the 
sea level ; but the view from it is said 
to be inferior to that from another 
peakj the Esel (ass). There is another 
path from the summit down the oppo- 



site side of the mountain, by which 
Alpoach may be reached in 3 hours. 

According to a wild tradition of con- 
nderable antiquity^ this mountain 
derives its name from Pilate, tha 
wicked governor of JudsBa,who, hav- 
ing been banished to Gaul by Tibe- 
rius^ wandered about amouf the 
mountains, stricken by conscienee^ 
until he ended his miserable existence 
by throwing himself into a lake on the 
top of the Pilatus. The monntaio, 
in consequence, labours under a very 
bad repletion. From its position as 
au outlier, or advanced guard of tho 
chain of the Alps, it collects all the 
clouds which float over the plains 
from the W. and N. ; and it is re- 
marked, that almost all the storms 
which burst Upon the lake of Lucerne 
gather and brew on its summit. 
This almost perpetual assembling of 
clouds was long attributed by the 
superstitious touie unquiet spint still 
hovering round the sunken body, 
which, when disturbed by any in- 
truder, especially by the casting of 
stones into the lake, revenged itself 
by sending storms, and darkness^ and 
bail on the surrounding district. 9o 
prevalent was the belief in this supep- 
stition, even down to times compara^ 
tively recent, that the govemmeot of • 
Lucerne forbade the ascent of the 
mountain, and the naturalist Conrad 
Gessner, in 1555, was obliged to 
provide himself with a special order 
removing the interdict in his case^ 
to eaable him to carry on his re- 
searches upon the mountain. 

The lake, the source of all this 
terror, turns out, from recent invest!^ 
gation, to be beyond the limits of 
canton Lucerne, and on the opposite 
or the E. side of the Tomlishom ; 
so that the Town Council had no 
jurisdiction over that part of the 
mountain, which belongs to Alpnach. 
It is rather a pond than a lake, is 
dried up the greater part of the year, 
and reduced to a heap of snow, which, 
being melted in the height of sum- 
mer, furnishes water to the herds 
upon the mountain, which resort to 
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it to slake their thirst. There is no 
other hike upon the mountain.' 

Aecorcling to tome the name Pila- 
tns is only a corruption of Pi/eaius 
(capped), arising from the cap of 
clouds which rarely quits its barren 
hrow, and which is sometimes seen 
rising from it like steam from a 
cauldron. The mountain consist?, 
from its base to its summit, of num- 
mulite limestone and sandstone; 
the strata incline to the S., and 
abound in fossil remains, especially 
near the summit, around the BrVindlis 
Alp and the Castelen Alp. Nummu- 
lites, as large as a crown-piece^ are 
found near the top. 



ROUTE 17, 

LVCBRKB TO 8CHWYTZ AND BRUN- 
IfBN, INCLUDINa THB VALL OF THB 
KOSSBBRO, AND THB A8CBNT OF 
THB RIOHI. 

To Schwjrfs 6|Btunden » 22Eng. 
miles. 

To Arth,at the N. base of theRighi, 
4} stunden « 15^ Eng. miles. 

'There is a good carriage-road all 
the way to Schwyts, traTorsed by a 
diligence 4 times a-week. 

The tkorfett way from Lucerne io 
the top of the Righi is to go by water 
to Weggis, and there commence the 
ascent. In this way the summit 
may be reached in 4^ or 5 hours 
from Lucerne, and even less by the 
aid of the steamer. The best point 
of ascent, however, is Arth, which may 
be reached as follows, — ^returning by 
W|^gis. 

TheroadtoKttssnacht runs nearly 
all the way in sight of the lake of 
Lucerne, and of the Alps of Engel- 
berg and Berne beyond. On a head- 
land, at the angle of the green bay 
of KUssnacht, stands the ridneu 
castle of New Habsburg. 

2^ KUssnacht— /ifiu : Adier (Ai- 
gle-Noir) ; — RossU (Cheval)— lies 
at the bottom of this bay, at the foot 
of the Righi, whose top may- be 






reached from hence by a steep path ia 
3} hours (see p. 46). Mules, guides, 
chars, and boats may be hired here* 

On the slope of the Righi, above the 
village, a ruined wall may be seen, 
which goes by the name of GeatUr's 
CasUe, and is believed to be the one 
to which he was repairing when shot 
' by Tellt This event occurred in the 
celebrated Hd/ow ffay (Chemin 
creux — Hohle Gasse), throug[h 
wbich the road to Arth pas ses* about 
a mile out of KUssnacht. Xt is 9k 
narrow g^een lane, overhung with 
trees growing from the lueh banka 
on each side. Here T&X, after 
escaping from Gessler's boat on the 
lake of Lucerne, lay in wait for his 
enemy, and shot him as he passed, 
from behind a tree, with his unening 
arrow. It is somewhat lemaKkabie 
that recent researches into the ar^ 
chives of KUssnacht have clearly 
proved that the ruin, called Gessler'.a 
Castle, never belonged to him. At 
the end of the lane, by the road-side, 
stands TeU*9 Cht^i* By a sin^iUar 
anomaly, a place of worship origin- 
ally dedicated to *'The Fourteen 
Helpers in Need" (Our Saviour, tlie 
Virgin, and Apostles), now comme- 
morates a deed of blood, which 
tradition, and its supposed connexion 
with the origin of Swiss liberty, 
appear to have sanctified in the eyes 
of the people, so that mass is pe- 
riodically said in it, while it is kept, 
in constant repiur, and adorned with 
rude fresco, representing Gessler's 
death and other historical events. 

A little way past the chapel the 
lake of Zujg appears in sight, and the 
road continues by its margin round 
the hem of the Righi, through Im- 
mensee to 

1} Arth— /nn; Schwariier Adler 
(Black Eagle), tolerably good ; tra- 
vellers usually halt here while the 
horses are getting ready to carry 
them up the mountain. Arth, a 
village of 2129 inhabitants, occupies 
a charming position on the lake of 
Zug, between the base of the Righi 
and the Rossberg. There is a Capu- 
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diin eonveiif h^ra. Hie Ros&berg, a 
dangerous neighbour^ threatens no 
danger to Arth, because its strata 
•!ope away from the village. The 
Righiis a source of considerable gain 
to Arth, from the number of guides 
a±A mules furnished by the villagers 
i6 travellers to ascend the mountain. 
THe ascent properly begins at Goldau^ 
a1)0iif' 2 miles farther on the road^ 
witiee fbw persons are willing to 
av^il tbemseKes of the shorter but 
very difficult and fatiguing footpath 
dxr^ Irom ^J^th. Traveflers, how- 
ever, usually leave their carriages 
berei 

. jPALI' OF TBB B088BEBO. 

" MoaaUuns have fallen. 
Leaving a gap ii^ the clouds, and wi^ the 

ahoek 
Bfoeldag their AlphM brethren ; llUiDg nf 
The rinegreea indleya wilh deatirueikiii'i 

awinterfla 
Pamimng the rivers with a sudden dash, 
'Which crashed the waters into mist, and 

made 
Their foqntuna Hod aoolbet channel— 

thns. 
Hius, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg." 

On approaching Goldau the tra« 
Teller soon perceives traces of the 
dreadful catastrophe which buried 
the original and much larger village 
of that uame, and inundated the v«d- 
ley for a considerable distance with 
a deluge of stones and rubbish. The 
mountain which caused this calamity 
still remains scarred from top to 
bottom : nothing grows upon its 
barren surface, and ages must elapse 
before the aspect of ruin can be re- 
moved. 

The Rossberg, or Rufiberg, is a 
mountain 4958ft. high; the upper 
part of it consists of a conglomerate 
or pudding-stone, formed of rounded 
mafses of other rocks cemented to- 
gether, and called by the Germans 
Naeeiflu^ or Nail-head, from the 
kQoDs a^ protuberances which its 
surface presents. From the nature 
of the structure of this kind of rock 
it u very liable to become cracked, 
anu if rain-water or springs pene- 
trate these fissiures they will not fail 



to dissolve the beds of cli^ which 
separate the nagelflue from tha strata 
below it, and cause large portions qC 
it to detach themselves from thi9 
mass. The strata of the Rossberg 
are tilted up froni the side of the 
lake of Zug, and slope down towards 
Goldau like the roof of a house* 
Tlie slanting direction of the seama 
which part the strata is well seen on 
the ro&d from Arth. If, therefore^ 
the clay which fills these seams ba 
washed out by rains, or rcMluced to 
the state of a viscous or slimy mud^ 
it is evident that such portions of 
the rock as have been detached from 
the rest by fissures above alluded to, 
must slip down, like the masses of 
snow which fall firom the roof of a 
house as soon as the lower side is 
thawed, or as a vessel when launched 
slides down the inclined plane pur* 
posely greased to hasten its descent* 
Within the period of human records 
destructive landslips had repeatedly 
fallen from the Roasbcrg, aad a great 
part of the piles of earth, rock, and 
stones, which deform the face of the 
valley, derive their origin from such 
catastrophes of ancient date; but 
the most destructive of all appears 
to have been the last. The vacant 
space along the top of the mountain 
caused by the descent of a portiou of 
it, calculated to have been a league 
lonflf, 1000 ft. broad, and 100 ft. thick, 
and a small fragment at its farther 
extremity, which remained when the 
rest broke ofl^are also very apparent, 
and assist iu telling the story. The 
long and wide inclined plane forming 
the side of the mountain, now 
ploughed up and scarified as it were, 
was previously covered with, fields, 
woods, and houses. Some of th^ 
buildings are still standing within a 
few yards of the precipice which 
marks the line of the fracture. 

The catastrophe is thus described 
in the narrative published at the 
time by Dr. Zay, of Arth, an eye- 
witness : — 

** The summer of 1806 had beea 
very rainy, and on the 1st and 2nd 
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BeptemVer H rained incessantly. 
New crevices were observed in the 
flank of the moantain, a sort of 
cracking noise was heard internally^ 
stones started out of the ground, 
detached iragments of rocks rolled 
down the mountain ; at two o*clodk 
in the afternoon on the 2nd. of ISep- 
tember, a large rock tiecame loose, 
and in falling raised a cloud of black 
dnst. Toward' the lower -part of 
the noimtain, the ground seemed 
pressed down from libove ; and when 
a stick or a spade was driven in, it 
moved of dtrelf. A man, who had 
been digging in his garden^ ran 
away from fright otfhese extraordi- 
nary appearances; soon a "fissure, 
1ai^;er than all the others, was ob- 
served ; insensibly it increased ; 
springs of water ceased aH at once 
to flow ; the pine-trees of ihe forest 
absolutely reeled ; birds flew away 
screaming. A few minutes before 
five o'^clock, the symptoms of some 
mighty catastrophe became stiH 
stronger; the whole surface of the 
mountain seemed to glide down, but 
80 slowly^ as to aflTord time to the 
inhabitairts to go away. An old 
man, «rho had often predicted some 
each disaster, was quietly smoking 
his pipe, when told lyy a jwung man, 
mnning by, that the mountain was 
in the act of falKng ; he rose and 
looked out, but came into his house 
again, saying he had time to fill 
another pipe. The young nftan, con- 
tinning to fi}', was thrown down 
several times, and escaped with dif- 
ficulty ; looking back, he saw the 
hoQse carried on all at once, 

^ Another inhabitant) being 
alarmed, took two of his children 
and ran away with them, calling to 
his wife to follow with the third; 
but she went in for another, who 
still remained (fifarianne, aged five) ; 
just then Francisca Uhich, their 
servant, was crossing the room, with 
this Marianne, whom riie held by 
the hand^ and saw her mistress ; at 
that instant, as Francisca afterwards 
said, <The house appeared to be torn 



from its Toundation (it was of wood), 
and spun round and round like a 
tetotum; I was sometimes on my 
head, sometimes on my feet, in totu 
darkness, and violently separated 
from the child.' When the motion 
stopped, i^he found herself jammed 
in on all sides, with her head down- 
wards, much bruised, and in extreme 
pain. She supposed she was buried 
alive at a great depth; with mxtcli 
difficult slie disengaged her riglit 
hand, and wiped the blood from her 
eyes. Presently she heard the faint 
means df Marianne, and ciAled to 
her by her name ; the child ansi^eieil 
that she was on lier badt among 
stones and bushes, which held her 
fast, but that her hands were free, 
and that she sow the light, and even 
something gveen^ She asked whe- 
ther people would not soon come to 
take them out. Francisca answered 
that it was the day of judgment, and 
that no one was left to Mp tkens, 
but that they would be released by- 
death, and be happy in heaven. 
They prayed together. At last 
Franciscans ear was struck by ihe 
sonnd of a bell, which she knew to 
be that of Stenen2>erg: then seven 
o^clock struck in anot^r village, and 
she began to hope there were srtrH 
living beings, and endeavoured to 
comfort the child. The poor little 
giii was at txrst clamorous for her 
supper, but her cries soon became 
fainter, and at kst quite died away. 
Francisca, still with her head down- 
Wards, and surrounded with damp 
earth, experienced a sense of cold 
in her wet almost insapportahle. 
After prodigious efforts, ehe suc- 
ceeded in disengaging her legs, and 
thinks this saved her life. Many- 
hours had passed in this situation, 
when she again heard the Toice of 
Marianne, who had been asleep, asrd 
now renewed her lamentations, in 
the mean time, the imfortunate fa- 
ther, who, with much diffieuhy, had 
saved himself and two children, 
wandered about till daylight, when 
he came among the ruins to look fcft 
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the Test of his 'family. He soon 
discovered his wife, by a foot which 
ftppeaved above ^pround : she was 
dead, with a child m her arms. His 
cries, and the noise he made in 
digging, were -heard l>y Marianne, 
who called oot. 6he was extricated 
wil^ a broken thigh, and, saying that 
Franoisca was not far ofij « farther 
senrch led to her release also, but in 
soch a -state that her life was de- 
epalffed of; she was blind for some 
days, and remained subject to con- 
vulsive fits of terror. It appeared 
that the home, or themselves at least, 
had been carried down about one 
thousand five hundfed feet from 
where it stood before. 

*^ In anoflher place, a child two 
years old was found iknhurt, lying on 
its straw mattress upon the mud, 
without any vestire of the house 
-fiNMn which he had been separated, 
i^uch a mass of eavth and stones 
Toshed at once into the lake of 
Cjowerts, ^though -five miles distant, 
4hat one end of it was filled up, and 
<a prodigious wave passing completely 
•overihe island of Sehwanau, 70 feet 
Qibove the usual level of the water, 
overwhelmed the opposite shore, and, 
■as it retiumed, swept away into -the 
lake many houses with tneir inha- 
bitants, llie village of Seewen, 
«Bilnated at the farther end, was 
•krandated, and some houses washed 
•away, and the 4ood carried live fish 
•tote the village of Steiaen. The 
•^apel of OHen, built ef wood, was 
■found half a league ^m the place it 
tiad previously occupied, and many 
large blocks of etone completely 
ebansed their position. 

^ Tlie mo^ considerable ef the 
^Sages overwhelmed in the vale ef 
Arih was GoldaUj and its name is 
now affixed to the whole melancholy 
'Story and place. I shall relate only 
OBe mere incident : — A party of 
eleven travellers from Berne, belong- 
«ing to the most dist^guished fami- 
lies there, arrived at A^h on the 2nd 
^ September, and set off on foot for 
the Righi a few minutes before the 



catastrophe. 6e?en df them had got 
about 200 yards ahead— the other 
four saw them entering the village of 
Goldau, and one of the latter, Mr. 
JEL Jenner, pointing out -to tbe 'vest 
the summit of the fiossberg (full four 
niiles off in a straight line), where 
some strange commotion seemed 
talEing place, which they themselves 
(the four behind) were observing 
with a telesec^, and had entered 
into eonversation on -the subject with 
some strangers just come up ; when, 
all at once, a flight of stones, like 
cannon-bells, traversed the air above 
their heads; a cloud of dust obscured 
the valley; a frightful noise was 
heard. They fled ! As soon asihe 
obsctHrity was so far dissipated as to 
•make objects discernible, they sought 
their friends, but the village of Oot 
dau had disappeared under a heap 
af stones and rubbi^ 100 foet in 
height, and the whole valley pre- 
sented nothing but a peifoct chaos! 
Of the unfortunate survivors, one lost 
a wife to whom he was jtist mairied, 
one a son, a third the two pupils 
under his care; all researehes to 
discover their remsiins were, and 
have ever since been, fruitless. No- 
thing is left of Goldau but the bell 
which hung in its steeple, and 
which was found about a mile off. 
With the rocks torrents of mnd came 
down, acting as rollers; but they 
took a different direction when in 
the valley, the mud following the 
elope of the ground towards the Isfke 
•of Lowerts, while ihe rot^s, pre- 
serving a straight course, glanced 
across the valley towards the Righf. 
The rocks above, moving much 
faster than these near <^e grotmd, 
went farther, and atscended even a 
great way up the Righi: its base Is 
covered with brge blocks carried to 
an incredible height, and by which 
trees were mowed down, as they 
might have been by cannon, 

" A long trads of ruins, like a 
scarf, hangs from the shoulder off 
the R o Bs b erg, in hideous barrenness, 
over the rich dress of shaggy woods 
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and gpreen pastures, and grows wider 
and wider down to the lake of 
Lowertz and to the Righi, a dis- 
tance of four or fire miles. Its 
greatest breadth may be three miles, 
and the triangular area of ruins is 
fully equal to that of Paris, taken at 
the external boulevards, or about 
double the real extent of the inha^ 
bited city. I notice, however, that 
the portion of the strata at the top 
of the Rossberg, which slid down into 
the valley, is certainly less than the 
chaotic accumulation below ; and I 
have no doubt that a considerable 
part of it comes from the soil of the 
valley itself, ploughed up and thrown 
into ridges like the waves of the sea, 
and hurled to prodigious distances 
bv the impulse of the descending mass, 
plun^ng upon it with a force not very 
infenor to that of a cannon-ball."* 

The effects of this terrible con- 
vulsion were the entire destruction 
of the villages Goldau, Bussingen, 
and Rothen, and a part of Lowertz ; 
the lich pasturages in the valley 
and on the slope of the mountain, 
entirely overwhelmed by it and 
ruined, were estimated to be worth 
150,000/. One hundred and eleven 
houses, and more than 200 stables and 
chalets, were buried under the de- 
bris of rocks, which of themselves 
form a mountain several hundred feet 
high ; more than 450 human beings 
perished by this catastrophe, and 
whole herds of cattle were swept 
away. Five minutes sufficed to 
complete the work of destruction. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns and villages were first roused 
by loud and grating sounds like 
thunder: they looked towards the 
spot from which it came, and beheld 
the valley shrowded in a cloud of 
dust—- when it had cleared away they 
found the face of nature changed. 
The houses of Goldau were literally 
crushed beneath the weight of super- 
incumbent masses. lowertz was 
overwhelmed by a torrent of nmd. 



Those who desire a near view oC 
the landslip should ascend the Gnyp- 
enstock, whose summit may be 
reached in three hours from Arth. 



Croidau to Brunnetu' 

At Goldau one of the most fre* 
quented bridle-paths up the Righi 
strikes off to the rt. See p. 46. 

The new chapel and one of the 
inns at Goldau stand on the site of 
the village overwhelmed by the Ross- 
berg: Its inhabitants, thus de- 
stroyed in the midst of security^ 
are said to have been remarkable for 
the purity of their manners and theit 
personal beauty. The high-road tra- 
verses the talus or debris, which ex- 
tends from the top of th^ Rossberg 
far up the Righi on the rt., ascendine 
vast hillocks of rubbish, calculated 
to be 30 ft. deep hereabouts, hut 
nea^ the centre of the valley pro- 
bably 200 ft., and winds among 
enormous blocks of stone already be- 
ginning to be moss-grown, and with 
herbage springing up between them. 
Between these mounds and masses 
of rock, numerous pools are enclosed^ 
arising from springs dammed up by 
the fallen earth. 

\\ Lowertz, standing on the mai^ 
gin of the lake round which our 
road is carried on a terraced em- 
bankment, lost its church and several 
of its houses in the same catastrophe. 
The lake was diminished by one 
quarter in consequence of the ava- 
lanche of mud and rubbish which 
entered it,Und its waters were thrown 
up in a wave 70 ft. high to the 
opposite bank, so as to cover the 
picturesque island, and sweep away 
a small chapel which stood upon it. 
The mined Coitlt of Schtamau, still 
existing upon it, has an historical 
interest from having been destroyed 
at the first rising of the Swiss Confe- 
derates in 1308, to avenge an outrage 
committed by the Seigneur, in car- 
rying off a damsel against her will, 
and detaining her in confinement. 
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. '^ There it a wild and sombre tra- 
aition' attached to this island, that 
* once a-year cries are heard to come 
fibm it, and suddenly the ghost of the 
tyrant is seen to pass, chased by the 
Tengeful spirit of a pale girl, bearing 
a^terchy and shrieling wiklly. At 
fint he eludes her swiftness, but at 
length she gains upon him» and 
i^^ea him into the lake, where he 
sinis with doleful struggles ; and, as 
tne waves close over the condemned, 
the shores ring with fearful and 
unearthly yellings.' **♦ 
'. 'X^'ear the village of Lowerts ano- 
tl&ex .footpath strikes up the Righi, 
which is shorter tiian going round 
by Goldau for travellers approaching 
from Schwytz or Brunnen. About 
3^ nules above Lowerts it falls into the 
path from Goldau, p. 47* 

Sewen — (/nn; Zum Kxeutz)— a 
village at the £. extremity of the 
lake, is resorted to on account of its 
chalybeate springs. A direct road 
to Brunnen here turns to the rt. : it 
is H mile shorter than that by 
$chwytz, but is not good. 

1 Sehwjftx^'lHnM : Hirsch, good; 
— ^Rdssli. 

Schwyts, a mere village, though 
the chief place in the canton—*' the 
heart's core of Helvetia " — from 
which comes the name Switzerland, 
contains a population of 4878 inhabit- 
ants^including the adjoining scattered 
houses and viuages, which all belong 
to one parish. It lies picturesquely 
at ilie foot of the very conspicu* 
Otts double-peaked mountain, called 
iSif^he (Mitre) and Hacke. (4598 ft.) 

lAidjoining the Parith Church a 
spLpdem building, finished in 1 774, is 
$L sinaU Gothic chapel, called ITerAer, 
•rfii9ted, according to tradition, at a 
Hf^e when admission to the church 
n^^ denied the people by a ban of 
•^EcOmmnnication from the Pope. It 
1|E^ .built in great haste, half of it 
w^in three days, and the mass was 
scKC^y administered within it. 

& the cemetery of the Parith 



Church is the grave of Aloys Bediog, 
the patriotic leader (Landeshaupl- 
man) of the Swiss against the French 
Republicans, in 1798. 

The Rathhaut, a building of no. 
great antiquity or beauty, in which 
the Council of the canton holds its 
sittings, is decorated with portraits 
of 4o Landammen, and a painting 
representing the events of the early 
Swiss history. 

The Arttmai eontains banners 
taken by the Schwytzers at Morgar- 
ten, and others borne by them in the 
battles of Laupen, Sempach, Cappel, 
Morat, &c. ; also a consecrated 
standard presented by Pope Julius 
II. to the Schwytzers. 

The Archiv (record office) is a 
tower of rough masonry several sto- 
ries hi^h, and was probably once a 
castle : its walls are remarkably thick, 
and beneath it are dungeons. 

Schwytz possesses a Capuchin 
Convent and a Dominican Nunneiyi 
founded in 1272. 

A diligence goes once a day to 
Lucerne and back. 

The Schwytzers first became 
known in Europe about the year 
1200, in a dispute whidi the natives 
of this district had with the tenants 
of the monks of Einsiedeln. The 
holy Fathers concealing from the 
Emperor the very existence of such 
a race as the men of Schwytz, had 
obtained from him a grant of their 
possessions, as waste and unoccupied 
land. The Schwytzers, however, 
were able to maintain their own 
property by their own swords, until 
at length the Emperor Frederick II. 
confirmed to them their rights. 

The name Swiss (Schwytzer) was 
first given to the inhabitants of the 
three Forest Cantons after the battle 
of Morgarten, their earliest victory, 
in which the men of Schwytz had 
taken the lead, and prominently, 
distinguished themselves above the 
others. 

At Ibach, a village on the Muotta 
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(throush which the road to BxunnoL 
passe^, may be seen the place of as* 
semblage where the CantonaLandes- 
Gemeiade — consiating of all the male 
citizens of tixe canton — formerly met 
in the open air, to choose their ma- 

Sistraies, from the Landammaua 
own. to the lowest officer. Hoe 
they used to deliberate and vote on 
the afiaiisof the state^ decide on peace 
or war, form alliances, or. despatch- 
embassies — vl singular example of 
universal suffirage,. and the legisla- 
tion of the masses. The business 
was opened by prayer, and by the 
whole assembly kneeling, and tak- 
ing an oath futhfully to d^cbarge- 
their legislative dutiea. According; 
to the Constitution of 1833,. the 
General Assemblies of the Canton 
are now held at Rothenthurn> on the 
road to Einsiedelu. At present the 
meeting of the Circle only, ia held 
here. w 

The road up the Muottathal — 
which opens out here*— is described 
in Route 75. 

1 Brannen. (Route 18.) 

ASCBNT OF THB mOHI. 

The summit of the Righi may be 
reached in about 1 1 hours from Zu- 
rich and 7 from Lucerne, exdusive 
of stoj^ges. Heavy carriages can 
approach the foot of the mountain at 
Arth (Goklau), and-Kiissnacht; and 
if the traveller, ascend from the one, 
he may send round- his carriage to 
meet him on his descent at the other 
place. 

The Ri^hi, or Rigi {Regina Hon* 
tium is only a fanciful, derivation. 
of. the. name), a mountain,- or ra- 
ttier group of mountains, rising 
between the lakes of Zug and Lu- 
cerne, owes. its celebrity less to its 
hieight,s for it ia only 5700 ft. above 
the sea, than, to its isolated situation ; 
separated from other mountains, in 
the midst of some of the most beau^ 
tiful scenery of Switxerland, which 
allows an uninterrupted view from 
it on all sides, and converts it into. 



a natural obtervaforyv ooramanding 
ft panorama haidly to be equalled 
in extent; and grandeur among- ther 
AJpSk It has also the advantage- e£ 
bemg very aecetnble^ no lesathan 
3 mule pi^s lead up>to the nimmit> 
so that it is daily reioxted to ia 
summer bv hundreda of timvellera of 
all eountnea and ages,, and of botb 
sexes. The upper- part of the' monii>* 
tain is composed, like the- Romx' 
berg, of the brecciated rock, called 
Nagelflue. Externally the entire 
summit is clothed with verdant pat^ 
tures, which support more tSian 2d00 
head of cattle in summer, and the 
middle and lower region are girt round 
with forest»» 

Owing. to- the uncertainty of the. 
atmosphere,, at high' elevations, tm* 
vellers should prepare themselves for 
disappointment, since the trouble 
of an ascent it often repaid with- 
clouds and impenetrable mist, instead 
of a fine sunrise and extensive pro* 
spect. He is wise, therefore, who; ia 
fine weather, manager /o readk /Ar 
summit be/are the sum g§et down : fae^ 
at least, has two chances of a* view. 
It not unfrequently happens, how* 
ever* that the traveller who has com- 
menced the asoent in sunshine and 
under a clear sky, t» overtaken, by. 
clouds and stoima before be reaohev 
the top. 

Horut und Guidtt* 

The 3 principal bridle-paths to the. 
CSu/m, or top of the Bigi, are those 
fromOoldau, KUasnacht, and Weggis. 
At eaeh of these places, aa well at- at 
Arth, Lowertz, and Brumien, hoT8ee» 
guides, and porters may be hired at 
prices r^i^lated by tann fixed by tlM: 
Gk)vermnent of the canton, which \m 
always hung up in the inntk 

The uni^ charge for ahorse. is» 
9 Ff. francs to the tepyaad<6 to retorar 
next day by the same road .; 9 by a dif*' 
ferent road on the opposite tide otf< thft 
mountain. A portevt to carry bag- 
gage, 6 fr. and 3 to return.. A horse 
may be hired for 6 fr. up to the con- 
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vent of Maria Zum Scfanee^ below 
which i» tha steepest part of the 
ascent. Ghaistt aporteur may ho. 
procured fi)r ladies who do not like 
to ride or walk, and. each bearer re* 
celves 9 fr, up aud down. In. the 
^Ight of summer, when the: con^ 
course of visitora is immense, it is a 
good plan to send a lad np the 
mountain before you to secure beds 
at the Bigi-culm inn.. The pedfstrian, 
unless he desire to be relieved of his 
baggage, has scarcely any need of a. 
gaiae,as the paths are most distinctly 
marked, and axe traversed by so 
many persons that he can scarcely, 
miss his way. To those who ride, on 
horseback, the man who leads tha 
horse will serve as guide^ and no ezr 
^a charge is made» 

A9cent from Goldau, — 3} hours; 
descent 2^. Travellers usually maka 
Arth (p. 40) their starting-place (^ 
of an hour farther off) because the. 
inn is better there ; but the ascent of 
the mountain beginsratQoIdau. This 
is, indeed, the best point to ascend 
from, because the path ruos along a 
deep guUey, in the interior of the 
mounuiin, the sidesoif which shut out 
all view uotil tha summit is reached, 
where it bursts at once upon the 
sight: the other paths wind round 
the exterior of the mountain. 

At Goldau a toll of 5 bats, ==15 
sous, is paid for each horse, and goea 
to keep the path in repair. The 
path strikes at once from the inn of 
the Gheval Blanc up the side of 
the mountain; at first across fielda 
strewn with blocks from the Koss- 
berg, which, by the force acquired in 
their diescent down, one side of the 
valley^ were actually carried up the 
apposite slope. 

Near a small publi&>house, called 
0nter DJtchli, where the guides 
usually stop to give breath to their 
animals and a glass ofTschnapa to 
themselves, the path is very steep in^ 
deed, carried up a rude staircase 
Ibrmed of trunks of trees fastened, 
between tha rocks. 

Iliis is a good point for surveying: 



the fall of theBossberg and tha val* 
of Goldau below, mourning in ruia 
and desolation* The long train of 
rubbish thrown down by that qob^ 
vulsion i» seen, stratching acrosa to 
the lake of Lowertz, which it partlj; 
filled iip (see p. 44). A steep foot^ 
path from Arth &lls into our road 
here* Here begin *' the Stations,!' m, 
sexiesLof 13 little chapals, each with 
a painting representing an event ia 
our Lord's Passion, which lead, up to 
the pilgrimage church of.MaryK>f-the> 
Snow.. The steepent part of the road 
ia over, at tha 4th station. At tha 
chapel of Malchus, containing tha, 
bearing of the crosa^ the path from 
Lowertz falls into our route. 

Nutre Dame des. Neigea, ol Maria, 
Zum Schnee, is a little church much 
frequented hy pilgrims, e^pacially oa 
the dth of August, on account of tha 
indulgences granted by the Pope at 
the end of the 1 7th century to all 
who make. this pious journey. Ad- 
joining it is a anall hospice^ or con- 
vent, inhabited all the year by 3 or 
4 Capuchin brothers^ who do the duty, 
of tha church, being deputed by tha 
fraternity at Arth on this service.. 
The church is surrounded by a group 
of inns, the best of which (tha 
Sehwerdt and Sonne) ate sometimes, 
resorted to by invaUds, who repair? 
hither to drmk goat's whey^ and 
might even afford, a homely lodging 
to travellers benighted or unable to 
find roam in the two innsion.the tog 
of the mountain: the others ara 
pubiicrhousesj» ehiefly occupied by; 
pilgrims. Half an hour's walking^,up 
gently-sloping, meadows, brings tha 
traveller to tha inn. calked Rigi- 
StafTel. 



Atcent from BTdttnacAi, — 31 houra 
to mount; 2^ to descend. A mula 
path, as. long, as that fromGoidau^ 
and more steep. Leaving Kiisa* 
nacht it passes on the L. the ruina o£ 
Gessler's Castle (p. 40) ; is carried 
in zigsags up tha steepest, part ot 
tha. mountain, thrcmgh' forests, and 
across the pastuiea csuled Seeboden.. 
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TIm lake of liueetne is ia tigbt ahnost 
the whole way. The path emerges 
<m the brow of the hill m front of the 
SUffel ian. 

Meent from fFi^^M.— WeMis^ 
Jnn: Lowe (Lion), — a small vil- 
lage on a little ledge at the foot of 
the Rigi, on the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, is the spot where those 
who approach the Rigi by water 
land. It supports 12 horses, 15 boat- 
men, and guides in corresponding 
numbers. A bad path, winding round 
the foot of the Rigi» connects it with 
Kttssnaeht ; but the chief communi- 
cation is carried on by water. 

The mule-path up the Rigi from 
Weggis is less steep and a little 
shorter than the two preceding : 3j[> 
hours up ; 2^ down. It winds along 
the outside of the mountain, in con- 
stant view of the lake, passing, first, 
the little chapel of Heiligenkreutz 
(Holy Cross), and then stretching up 
to a singular natural arch (called 
Hoch stein, or Felsenthor), formed by 
two vast detached blocks of uagel- 
flue (pudd'ingstone), holding sus- 
pended a third, beneath which the 
path is carried. These broken frag- 
ments serve to illustrate the tendency 
which this rock has to cleave and 
split, and to this cause may be attri- 
buted a singular torrent of mud, 
which, in the year 1795, descended 
from the flank of the Rigi upon the 
village of Weggis, destroying 30 
houses and buiymg nearly 60 acres 
of good land. It advanced slowly, 
like a lava current, taking a fortnight 
to reach the lake, so that the inha- 
bitants had time to remove out of its 
way. It Is supposed to have been 
produced by springy, or rain water 
percolating the cracks of the nagel- 
flue, and converting the layer of 
clay, which separates it from the 
beds beneath it, into soft mud. Had 
there been any great fracture in the 
nagelflue, it is probable that a large 
portion of the mountain would have 
given way and slipped down into the 
lake, since the strata of the Rigi 
slope at a very steep angle. Had 



this been the case, a catastrophe^ 
similar to that of the Rossberg, 
might haye ensued. As it was, the 
softened clay was squeezed out by 
the weight of the superincumbent 
mass of the mountain, and formed 
this deluge of mud, traces of which 
are still visible on the* side of the 
mountain. 

About half an hour's walk above 
the arch lies the Cold Bath (kaltes 
bad), where a source of very cold 
water, issuing out of the rock, sup- 
plies a small bathing establishment, 

A new inn, of wood, lias lately 
been constructed, containing 26 bed- 
rooms and 6 baths. It was once the 
custom for patients to lie down in 
the bath with their elothes on, and 
afterwards to walk about in the sun 
until they dried on the back; but 
this method is no longer regarded as 
essential to effect a cure. Close to 
the cold-bath is a little chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, to which pilgrims 
repair, and in which mass Is daily 
said for the shepherds on the Rigi. 

The spring is called the sisters* 
fountain, from a tradition that 3 fair 
sisters sought refuge here from the 
pursuit of a wicked and tyrannical 
Austrian bailiff; and spent the re- 
mainder of their days amidst the 
clefts of the rocks in the exercise of 
piety. 

Summit of the Biff hi. 

All the principal paths converge 
and unite in front of the StafeihauSj 
a humble inn to which travellers are 
sometimes driven for a night's lodg- 
ing, by the crowded state of the inn 
on the summit. It is half an hour's 
walk below the Culm, and it is a bad 
plan to stop short of it, since those 
who rest here must get up half an 
hour earlier next morning if they 
wish to catch the sunrise from the 
top. 

The Culm, or culminating point of 
the Rigi, is an irregular space of 
ground of some extent, destitute of 
trees, but covered with turf. On the 
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apex has been planted a kind of teaf- 
folding, about 18 feet high, a puny 
additional elevation to that of the 
mountain, though some ascend it to 
gee the view to advaatage. A little 
lower down^ built under the shoulder 
of the Culm, to protect it from the 
most serious blastii of wind^ stands the 
Cu/m Hauiy an inn, somewhat resem- 
bling a barrack, containing more 
than 40 beds, in rooms not imlike 
cabins, and affording very tolerable 
accommodation, considering the 
height, which exceeds that of the 
most elevated mpuntain in Britain. 
Travellers should bring all their 
cloaks with them, as the cold is often 
very intense, and the barometer at 
times varies as much as 20° Reamur, 
within the 24 hours. The house is 
warmed with stoves even in summer. 
The following notice, relative to the 
counterpanes, is hung up in every 
room: — '^On avertit MM. les Stran- 
gers que ceux qui prennent les 
couvertures de lit pour sortir au som- 
met paieront dix batz;" a threat 
which seems more likely to suggest 
than prevent the commission of so 
comfortable an offence. 

During the height of summer, when 
travellers are most numerous, the 
Culm inn is crammed to overflow- 
ing every evening ; numbers are turn- 
ed away from the doors, and it is 
difficult to procure beds, food, or 
even attention. The house presents 
a scene of the utmost concision, 
servant maids hurrying in one direc* 
tion, couriers and guides in ano- 
ther, while gentlemen with poles and 
kuai>sacks block up the passages. 
Most of the languages of £uro{)e, 
muttered usually in terms of abuse 
or complaint, and the all-pervading 
fumes of tobacco enter largely as in- 
gredients into this Babel of sounds 
andsmeUs, and add to the discomfort 
of the £fitigned traveller. In the 
evening the guests are collected at a 
table d'h6te supper; after which 
ipost persons are glad to repair to 
rest. It takes some time, however, 
before the hubbub of voices and the 



tiampUngoffcel suhnde; and, sot 
unfreqiieutly, a few roystering Ger- 
man students pfdong their potations 
and noise far into the ni^ht. The 
beds, besides, are not very inviting to 
repose ; but whether the inmate 
have slept or not, he, together with 
the whole household, is roused about 
an hour before sunrbe, by the strange 
sounds of a long wooden horn, which 
is played until every particle of sleep 
is dispelled from the household. Then 
commences a general stir and com- 
motion, and everybody hastens oat 
with shivering limbs and half<open 
eyes to gaze at the glorious prospect 
of a sunrise from the Righi. Fortu- 
nate are they for whom the view is 
not marred by clouds and rain, a 
very common occurrence, as the leaves 
of the Album kept in the inn will 
testif^r. Indeed the following verses 
describe the fate of a large majority 
of those who make this expedition : 

Seven weary up-hill leagues we sped. 

The setting sou to see ; 
Sullen and grim he vent to bed. 

Sullen and grim went we. 
Nine sleepless hours of night we pas i*d 

The rising sua to see ; 
Sullen and grim he rose again. 

Sullen and grim rose we. 

View from the Righi, 

Long before dawn an assemblage 
of between 200 and 300 persons is 
often collected on the Righi Culm, 
awaiting the sunrise to enjoy this 
magnificent prospect. A glare of 
light in the £., which gradually dims 
the flickering of the stars, is the first 
token of the morning ; it soon be- 
comes a streak of gold along the 
horizon, and is reflected in a pale 
pink tint upon the snows of the Ber- 
nese Alps. Summit after summit 
slowly catche.'i the same rosy hue; 
the dark space between the horizon 
and the Righi is next illuminated ; 
forests, lakes, hills, rivers, towns, 
and villages, gradually beconae re- 
vealed, but look cold and indistinct 
until the red orb surmounts the 
mountain top, and darts his beams 
across the landscape. The shadows are 
then rolled back, at it were, and, in a 
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fisw tnoTnefntii^ i^ whole Mene EimHid 
is^lewingift tuinkin«. The view Is 
best seen dtitiog the qwirter of an 
hour preceding and following the 
Unt appearances of iht sun; af^ 
that the aoists begin to enrl up, nnd 
ttfnatty shroud putt of it fVom the 
eye. 

The most striking feature in this 
■iMnderfbl paaoramay which is said 
to e^end over a eiratttfersBce of 
•300 niil€«, is undoubtedly the Ukes 
of Luceme and Zug ; the branching 
•nrms «f the firmer «xlend in so 
many diflfimmt directions as to bo- 
wilder ono at Arst, and both la^e the 
base of th« momitain so elosely that 
th« spedtator might fancy himself sns^ 
pended in the air above them, as in a 
baUoon, and think, by one step from 
*the brow of the' precipiee, to plunge 
sntothewt The pecnJiat greenish 
blve tint which sheets of w«A«r n»- 
snsfte when seen fi<om « heiglrt has 
also something ekeeedini^y bMtutiful. 
It is said that 11 other lakes may be 
seen from the Ki^^hi) but ihey are so 
Bvall and distant as to ** look like 
pools ; some almost like wnter spilt 
upon the earth.** 

On the N. tide the eye looks down 
into the lake of Zug, aim the streets of 
Afth \ nt the end of the Uke is eeen 
ihis town of Zug, and behind H the 
•pke of the church of Gappe)> where 
Zwing1i,theRefbr»ier, 4U1 in battle. 
•This is backed by the chain of the 
Albis, and through gaps in its ridge 
may be discerned a few of the houses 
tif the tow«i of Zurich, and two little 
bits of its kkke. Over the 1. shonlder 
of the Aossberg o ireep is obtained 
into the lake of Egeri, on whose 
vhores the Swiss gained the vicftory 
<3i Morgarten. I^e N. horison is 
bounded by the range of the Black 

: JfOVBSC IMiS* 

The -prospect on the W, is more 
tppen and map^like, and 4h«f«fbre)ess 
interesting. Close nnder theRighi lie 
TeUHi clMUpel) on the spot where he 
>ahot Messier, and 4he viHage-nnd bay 
^ Kllssnneht. f^^rthor off, nearWihe 
iiphole canton of Lucenw expsnds to 
view;^>the Reuss winding through 



the midst of it. Abote ^le Renss n 
the lake of Sempach^ the ieeno of 
another triumph of Swiss vsKrar. 
Lucenie; with its ooronet of tdwen, 
is distinctly seen at the W. end of 
the lake, and on the 1. of it rises the 
gloomy Pilatns, eutiing th« sky with 
its serrated ridge. T%e remainder 
of the W. horiron is oetepied l)y the 
chain of the Jura. 

On ike 5. the mass of the Kighi 
lonns the foregtonnd, and lonehing 
the opposite mountains of Unterwal- 
den, allows only hem and there a 
small portion of the lako of Lucerne 
to be seen. On tins side the objects 
visible in succession, from rt. to I. are, 
the lakes of Atpnach and Samen, 
buried in woods ; by the side of thom 
runs the road to the Bmnig ; "the 
nountalttscalledStanserand !Bkioehs- 
erhoRi, and behind them the mag- 
nifloent white <4iainof the high Alps 
of Berne, Unteiwalden, and Uri, in 
one tmbroken ridge of peaks and 
glaciers, including the Jnngfran, 
Eigher, Finstet Aaihom, the Tittlis 
(the highest peak in CJnterwalden), 
the £ngell>eTger Rothstock, and the 
Bristenstock^ between which and the 
Seelisberg runs the road of the St. 
Ootthard. 

Oh the E. the Alpine chain conti- 
nues to stretch uninterruptedly along 
the hovicon, and includes the pre- 
eminent peaks of 4he Dodi, on the 
borders (Sf the Orisons, of the OHir- 
nisch, in Canton Glams, and of the 
Sentis, in Appent^l. In the middle 
distance, above tlie lake of Lauerts, 
lies the town of Sohwyts, the cradle 
of Swiss freedom, backed by the two 
singular sharp peaks-caUed,from their 
shape, the Mitres (Mythen). Above 
them peers the snowy peak of the 
-Olltynisch ; and to the rt. of them is 
the opening of the Muotia Thai, 
ftimousforthe bloody conflicts he- 
tween Suwamw and Maseena, where 
armies mancsuvrcd and fnnglit on 
•raets which before the shepherd and 
•cliamois hunter scarcely dared to 
tiead. F4artiier to the 1. rises the 
mass of the Rossbergf— the near- 
est mountain neighbour of the 
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Bigbi T1iewhoi0foeiMoCdMol«lMm 
caused by its f«U («eep* 41); the 
diasm OB the top, whence the ruin 
came ; the ceone of the terrific aver 
laache of stones, diverging and 
spreading in their descent; the lake 
.fiil I«(vw«i£i» pestly filled up by it, and 
i]Eie pools Md puddles caused in the 
valley by the sisppage of the watar- 
counes,are at onoe displayed in a 
bird's-eye view* 

Tba very distant snowy peak seen 
.4ihove the top of the Bossberg is the 
■iSeotis. 

np SpH^r^ 0/ tU Bighi is an 
atmospheric phenooienoa not enfre- 
queatly observed on the tops of high 
jSKMiatains. It oceurs when the cloudy 
vapours hftppsn to rise perpendicu- 
li&rly from the vsUey beneath the 
neuntaiii on the side opposite to the 
iWin, without enveloping the suminit of 
the Righi itself* Under these circui»- 
staocM the shadows of the Righi Culm 
«nd of any persons standing on the 
iop are csst upon the wall of miit, in 
g^iiatly roegrofied proportions* The 
shadow is eaeirckdbyfi halp, assiun- 
ing ttie prismatic colours of the raia- 
bow, and (his is sometimes doubled, 
when ib» mist is thidc 

Two melancholy accidents have 
.ocranoed on the top of the Righi :•— in 
18120 a guide, who had attended an 
XngUsh familV) wee struck dead by 
lightnio^ as he stood watching the 
cloiids I m 1826, a Frusuan officer, 
who had reached the summit, s«com- 
panied by his wifo and children, fell 
£rom % ^aty dan^^erous seat whieh he 
had selected on the brow of -a preci- 
j^ice (the only spot where tiie summit 
IS really a piecifMCe), and was dashed 
to pieces at th^ bottom. Aocoisding 
io another »ccouBt» the miasrable 
Buui thie^ himself oiS^ hanag pre- 
viously announced his mtentioa of 
^^"■'^»nf*;*'«>g suicide to hb wifid* who 
JHinamoned the guide to aneat hisa^ 
l»iit,afiker a severe atru^le her husr 
iMod got loofw^ and eflSscted his 



BOUTS U. 

THE LAXB OP LUOKRNB. LUGaSUB 
TO VI.UBLI4EN. 

** That taerfld Uke, withflrawa snoug the 

hills, 
Its depth of waters flank'd ai with a wall 
Built by the. giant-raee before the food ; 
Where aot a cross or du^el bat inspina 
Holy deUght. lifting pur thoiif hie to God 
From goo-like men. . . . 
That in the desert sow'd the teed* c^VttB, ' 
Tniaing a band of aasall ropaUica theae. 
Which stUl exist, the envy of the world I 
Who woaId|not land io each, aiui tread the 

RoanA^ 
Land whore Tell leaped ashore -and dliBb 

to drink 
Of the three hallow*4 foaataios ) He that 

does 
Oomes back the better. ... 
Sash cliff and head'Und, aa4 green pre- 

moptPry* 
Graven with records of the pasJ^ 

Excites to hero-worship. • • . 

Rogtn, 

The length of the hike between 
Lucerne and Fioellen is about 7f 
stuuden, as 25| Sng. miles. 

The vovage, in a boat with three- 
rowers, will take about six hours. 

A tieamer was Isunced on the lake- 
in 1837, to ply between Ziticem^, . 
Fluellen, and the intermediate ports 
on the lake. The boatmen on its 
riiores, resnuding this as an infringe- 
ment of &eir vested rights, exact of 
ihe proprietors a large sum to he paid 
on every vojrage, to mdemmfy theoa 
^r the loss. 

According to the announeement^ 
printed in 1838, the team-boat ** La 
FUle de Lucerne'* wifl run from 
Lucerne to Fluellen and back eight 
times a week during the snmmer 
(from June 1 to Se^tesriDer 30), and- 
ibre times a week m the spring and 
autumn. It will touch at Altstadt, 
Weggis, Vitsnau, Bedtenried, Ocra- 
au, Brunnen, Fluellen, Btansstadt, 
andAlpnaeh. The fare to FlueHen 
is 3f. 80 raps Swiss, and less in pro- 
portion to the intermediate stations. 
The vo3rage will take up about three 
hours. 

Boatt may be hired at aH the ports 
on the lake. The charges fixed bv 
tariff arr as foHowSy in French 
francs: — 
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of.helilii^^ canriage, 6f., ftnd «a^ 
boatmaa, 3f. The total oirpense «f 
traiispoxliDg a camase shauld not 
■^ecaed 26f « or 28f.-«--nTe or aix men 
wUl be required ; but it is better £br 
these who have a carriage to go by 
land to BruDBeiiy and there embark. 
A vmaller boat> 4C 50e.; the small- 
eety 3f. 75e, 

To Genan^ Bruoneny or Buochs, 
boat 3f., man3f. 

To Klisinacht, Weggis^ or Stanz- 
Btadty boat^ If* SDe.—each man, If. 

In letiiming* the charge is only 
lialf the above ; but the boatmen 
^ji«ed not wait move than three hours 
r unless paid the full fare bads. 

In hiring a boat the employer 

'^should stipulate to be landed atOers- 

^.AVi, Grutliy and the Tallenplattey at 

..lib discretion, in order that he may 

visit these spots by the way. 

Much has been said of the dangers 
of the lake of Lucerne, arising from 
. . jitoxmt t that it is subject to sudden 
and tempestuous winds admits of no 
doubt; but the boatmen can always 
-iisresee the approach of a storm, and 
~ are very careful not to subject them- 
--selves to any risk* The clumsy flat- 
•4>ottomed boats, indeed, have an 
.onsihfe look^ and, in windy weather, 
heave and roll about immoderately; 
yet instances of accidents are hardly 
known: either the boatmen will 
not stir out in bad weather, or put 
into shore on the slightest appear- 
juioe of danger. Those who trust 
themselves on the lake should impli- 
citly follow the advice of tlie boat- 
men, and not urge Hbeax to venture 
when disinclined. 

The winds on the lake are singu- 
larly capricious and vaaable, blow- 
ing at the same time from opposite 
quarters of the compass in difierent 
parts of it, so that the boatmen say 
that there is a new wind behind every 
promontory* The most violent is the 
souih wind, o< Foha, which often 
rudies so furiously down the bay of 
Uri as to prevent the pn^esa of any 
xow*bQat,r. u&d senders it doubtful 



whethiK «*eatK steaamr^wili be ablci 
to fiue it. 'Baring fine weathes^rini 
summar, the north wind blow* alisB|^ 
the bay of Uri &om ten to ihreojoi:^ 
ibtir, alter which it dies away, add as* 
succeeded by the Fdlm, blbwiog^ 
fi»m th»S. ^Theboatrnflay-iriefiniH 
log from Luceme, endeavour toxtedi 
Flueilen before ihfl wind iotarfs. *;>•.>(.. 

The only jraaaBroe,'wbeii«sr AtdittK 
arises, is to run befiwe |ihe>winfLn>rit2 

The Lake 0/ iSHsenm, ,tt*m/*-Uei 
F«ur /wva#-Om/«K"<Vicr-tWaUK 
stlidterwSee),socalldi fcom Ut».Tmi* 
tons of Uri, •Untepwaldita# fiduryfty 
and Lmerne^ which exehiflWely'fetite 
its shoves^ is distingiiished - aberef 
every lake in 'Swiiserland^r>and|iet«« 
haps in Europe, by the beoM^rtatl 
sublime grandwef-ita soenflrv}^ ^>H 
IS hardly less inierestsng'fiaBln.iaflwe^ 
toncal reeollectioas •eoinieoted>'Wfttk 
it. Its shores are a classic Mgiott-«M 
the reputed sanctoary of Hberty-;, 
on them took i^ace those raemorabte- 
events which gave freedom to Swtt** 
serland-^ere Uie -first Gonfisderecy 
was formed ; and, above all,^' itto 
borders were the scene ef the heroib 
deeds and signal vengeance of Wh/* 
LiAM Tell, on whidi account they 
are sometimes called Teil's Country. 

The lake lies at a height of 1360 ft. 
above the sea- level: it is of ver^ are- 
gular shape, assuming, near its W« 
extremity, the form m ft crosa Ita 
various bays, branching in difierent 
directions, are each named after tixA 
chief town or village situated 00 
them: thus the W. branch is pro- 
perly the lake of Luceme? theft 
come the bays of Alpnach otf tho S^ 
Kttssnaoht on the N., Buooh% 
stretching £. and W.; andhistlythift 
bay of Uri, runnkif^ N. and^&y tnh 
tirely enclosed withui the mooiilBiiui 
of tliat canton. j ..'lr^ 

Quitting Lucerne, and pisaiiig tfa% 
long Hof Brttcke, the boat- wtd'^fs 
rive, in about half an hour»}a4>nda8ft 
of a promontory en ibe L, eatieft 
Meggenhorn, close off which 4iee ^ 
sm^ island, the only one irv-^tbA 
lake. A iVenchman, the -Abbe Jleyfi 
naL took nponhimiell i^niat^tipan. 
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iftfJa iiioikmnBit tor the feuadtr of 

iwadlBB «beluk>- painted to look like- 
geaniUr^witii Tell** apple and arrow 
aa iihfl top I This gingerbread me^ 
UMiriaL of vaaity imd bad ta^ was 
kiekily destroyed bflightiring. Thvm 
fiii^tlwihores of tho lake are undu- 
lating -JBili, dothed with yerdore^ 
amtdotted with hmnea and vilhM-^a 
smiliBigi'<wteaa»y i» which the dark 
xiSgdofiPilatits^adds a sotitaryfea- 
kbia 49f ! ^gr&ndeari • : • After doubling 
tk»<apd of the Ifeggenhorn, the bay 
of- Kifosnaohi openv out on the 1., 
tfaal?or;^Upnach'0& the it., and the 
tnivellerfiiida himsdf in the centre 
of'.tfa^iOiosB oriraniept (so to call H) 
4Mie(laices» From this point Mount 
Klatais seen to great adrantage*— 
ekaedataid darkness almost invariably 
rrfs^upon hisheai^ and his serrated 
lidge aad glooooy sides have a sullen 
aif in the' mi^t oi the snnny and 
dieerfid landscape around, llie sn- 
pmtitions connected with this moua* 
tain- are mentioned at p. 39. It is 
the weather-glass of the boatmen and 
d&epherds, and, according to the 
conamon saying, 

(Wenn Pilatns tnigt sein Hut 
l)ana wild das Wetter gut) 

it is a bad sign when Pilate is free 
ficocu cloud) or doffs his hat in the 
noming ; but when the clouds rest 
atea<Uly on his forehead till late in 
the afteruoon, fair weather may be 
SDtpeeted. 

• Looking up the bay of Ktlssnacht 
the ruined eastle of Neu Habsburg, a 
fsntt belonging to the counts of that 
name, is seen on the 1. perched on a 
cliff} and at the further extremity 
tiM» village of Ktlssnacht. The co- 
kfseal mara of the Righi occupies the 
other side of the bay. Its flanks are 
gfirt withlbrestsi below which runs 
aifringe of fields and gardens^ dotted 
trntk' 'cottages; while, above, it is 
dloHied to its very summit jwith ver- 
4aat pastures, feeding a himdred 
tlotfksj-^an agreeable contrast to his 
Bi|ighhOuf Pthttew 
a(j£&e&sweatbtongi the promontory 



of TanzenlMwg a spur or bit^lMs 
descending from the Righi, the vil*r 
lage of Weggis appears in sishi atf 
the foot of the mountain t it is thstf 
usual port of disembarkation £>rthos» 
who aseend the Rtghifrom the-waieir 
(see p. 48), and may be reached bry* 
rowing in two hours firom Lucerne.! 
The high precipices opposite WegglA 
belong to Canton Unterwalden, bui 
the nanow ledge of meadow at their 
base is in Canton Lucerne. 

Two rocky headlands peojectiug 
from the Right on one Mide,rand th^ 
Biirgeuburg on the other— signifi*. 
cantly calted the Noses (Nasen)- — 
now appear to dose up the lake ; bui^ 
as the boat advances, a narrow^ 
strait, not more than l^mile wide, is-' 
disclosed between them. Once 
through these narrows, the Noses 
seem to have overlapped each, 
other, and the traveller enters, as si.- 
were, a new lake, shut out by higb^ 
mountains from that which he luts 
traversed before. This oval basin is- 
called the Gulf of Buochs, from the 
little village at the bottom of the^ 
bay on its S. shore, behmd which* 
rise two grand mountains, thar* 
Buochser and Stanzer-Horu. 

On the opposite shore, at the foot' 
of the Righi, nestles the little village 
OerMou — (Jnn: Sonne, small, but 
clean) — which, with the small strip 
of cultivated aad meadow land b^ 
hind it, formed, for four centuries, 
an independent state, undoubtedly- 
the smallest in civilised Europe. 

Its entire territory consists of a>^ 
slope leaning against the side of the*- 
mountain, produced probably by the^ 
earth and rubbish washed down from^ 
above, by two mountain-torrents^ 
breaking out of ravines behind it.- 
The whole extent of laud cannot mea-^ 
sure more than three miles by twoj 
which would make a very small pa* 
rUh in England : scarcely au acre of 
it is level ground, but it is covered 
with orchards, and supports a po* 
pulatiou of 1348 souls, dwelling in 
174 houses, 82 of which form the 
viUage. 

It is recorded that the people of 
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0«rMu bought tbeir freedom from 4 
stikte of vUlemig« in 1396, with a 
sum of 690 lbs* of pfennings, scraped 
together after 10 years' of hard toil, 
tes&iiaf]^ tlie Lotds of Moos, citizeas 
of Lucerne, whose secfii they had 
praviowly been. Th»^ nudntaiiied 
tHeir independence apart from any 
oiher cantou) and goverxied by a 
landamman and council, chosen from 
among themieives, until the French 
occupied Switserland in 1798, since 
which they hare been united with Hts 
Canton Schwyts. Tbotigh Genau 
possessed a crimisal jurisdiction of its 
own, together with a gallows stiU lefl 
..standing, no instance of a capital 
--eaectttaon occurred during the whole 
of its existence as. a separate state. 
V There is sumethieg vevy pleasiag 
in the aspect of Geisau on the mac* 
gin of its quiet cove, shrouded ia 
olchards and shut out fross the leiA 
oi the worhl by the precipices of the 
Bight^ for although there is a feth 
hence to Brunnett, and. another to 
the top «f the mountain, they ase 
difficnU and littte used. Its pk- 
toresque^broad-binmiked cottages are 
scatterejd ameog the fields and chest* 
•nut woods nearly to the suouuit of 
the slopes; some perdied on stospijig 
.l|iwiis> so steep that they seem likely 
to slip into the lake. 

Oersaa may be reached in 3^ 
boors firom Lucerne. As soon as it 
is left behind, the singular bare 
peakp of the Mytfaen (IMUtBes) start 
up into view — at their foot the town 
gmT Schwyts is built, and in front 
c^ them stands the village of Bnm* 
ngH — (iim; Goldener Adler; best^ 
x^t yery good) — the port of the 
Qanten Schwytsy built at the mouth 
of the river Muota, Its position 
in reference to the surrounding 
scenery is one of the most fortu- 
nate en the lake, commanding a view 
along two of its finest reaches. It is 
the dep6t for goods going to and from 
Italy, over the Saint Gotthard. The 
w,a^ehQus«^ called Stmt, bears on its 
outer walls a rude, painting of the 
three Confederates, to commemorate 
the first alliance which was formed 



on this 8]^t l>etweea the Forest 
Cantons in 1315, after the battle of 
Morgarten* Aloys Redmg here raised 
the standard of revolt against the 
French in I79d« 

Those who intend to ascend the 
Righi from this, usually take a char 
to Goldau (charge, 60 bats) ; for 
pedestrians there is a shorter foot- 
path from Lowerts* It takes five 
hours to reach the top (see p. 45), 
Saddle-horses may be hired here* 

Boait swarm upon the shore; the 
charges are somewhat exorbitant* 
A large boat to convey a carnage to 
Flttellen> costs 190 bats {^ I4f. Fr.) 
— <a smaller one, 9f. Fn; time re* 
quired, 3 hours. Hence to Lucerne, 
by water, 4 hours. The steamer now 
touches hefe twice a-day. 

Ofiposite Brunoen, the lake of ih% 
Four Cantons diaages at once its dt« 
rectioB and its character, Akmg the 
bay of Un» or of Huelicn, as it iS' 
sometimes called, it stretches nearly 
N. and S. Its borders ace perpendi- 
cular, and almost uaiatenupted pre- 
cipices, the basements snd bnttTCssea 
of colossal mountains, higher t^aa 
any of those which overlook the other 
branches of the lake, and their snowy 
summits peer down from above the 
clouds, or through the gullies in their 
sides, iapea the dark gulf below. At' 
the point of the pcomontoiy^opposiie 
Bcwnnen, stands a ssaaU inn, oaUed 
T^ibf with a little haven in £*unt, in 
which beats often take sheltec 
When the violence of the Fohn 
wind venders the navigation of the 
lake to Flueilea impracticable, travel- 
lers sometimes ficdlow a footpath firom 
Treib over the mountains by Selisberg. 
Bauen, Isenthal, and Se^orf. There 
is a similar and equally diificidt path 
from Schwyta byMotsebadiySisikon,} 
Tellenrttth, to Altorf, which was- 
nevertheless traversed by the French 
General Lecourbe, with his army, in 
pursuit of Suwarrow, in the night, by 
torch-light, in 1799. The want of 
boats to transport has forces across 
the lake compelled him to this daring 
exploit. On turning the comer of 
the pronmntory of Treib, a singular 
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SL^. obdilsk out uf thfl water^ is pasi^d, 
asd the bay of Uri, in all its iiiupen« 
daus graiuieur» bunts into vi«w. 

" It 'i» upon this that its superiority 
to aU other lakes^ or, as far as 1 
know, scenes upon earth, depends. 
<rhe vast mountains rising oa every 
side and closing at the end, with their 
rich clothin|2^ of wood> the sweet soft 
spols of verdant pasture scattered at 
tb«ir feet, and sometimes on their 
breast, and the expanse of water, un- 
broken by islands, and almost un* 
^sturbed by any signs of living meo, 
make an impression which it would 
be foolish tp attempt to convey by 
words." 

" The oxdy memorials which would 
not dii^race such a scene^ are those 
of past ages, renowned lor heroism 
ajid virtue, and no part of the world 
is more Cull of such venerable ones." 

After passing the Wytenstein 
about a mile, the precipices recede a 
little, leaving a small ledge, formed 
by earth, fallen from above, and slop- 
ing down to the water's edge. A few 
-walnut and chestnut trees have her« 
taken reot^ and the small space of 
level ground is occupied by a mea- 
dow conspicuous among the surround- 
ing woods &om the brightness of 
its verdure. This is GruUif or /2ii//i, 
the spot pointed out by tradition as 
the rendezvous of the 3 founders of 
Swiss freedom, — Werner Staufiietchec, 
of Steinen,in Schvytz; £rni (Arnold) 
an der Hsdden, of Melchthal, in Un- 
terwalden ; and Walter FUrst, of At* 
tinghausen, in Uri. These ^honest 
conspirators" met in secret in the 
dead of night, on this secluded spot, 
at the end of the year 1307, to form 
the plan for liberating their country 
from the oppression of their Austrian 
gpveriiors. They here <' swore to 
be faithful to each other, but to do 
no wrong to the Count of Uabsbunf, 
and not to maltreat his governors. ' 

" These poor mountaineers, in the 
l4^h -century, furnish, perhaps, the 
only example of insurgents, whe, at 
the moment of revolt, bind themselves 



aa sacredly to be juet and mev^i Ad lo > 
tlieir opprevsors as to be faithful to. 
each other.*' The scheme thus con- 
certed was carried into execution on 
the following New-year'a day; and 
such was the origin w tb« Swifs 0(m« 
federation. 

According to popular belief, which 
everj^where in Switserland coonectt 
political events with religion, th^ 
oath of the Gratli was f^Uow«d by • 
miracle, and 3 springs gushed forth 
fmm the spot upon which the 3 eAa* 
federates had stood« In token of 
this every stranger is conducted to a 
little hut built over the 3 sources of 
pure water, and is invited to djiak* 
out of them to the memory of the 3 
founders of Swiss freedom. It ia . 
doubtful whether the 3 sounces ar# - 
not flMrely 1 split into 3 ; but &w . 
would search to detect *^the pioui 
fraud.'* 

The view from QrUtliis delightful. 
A small scar may be observed frem- 
hence on tfae &oe of tSie oppositA 
precipice of the Frohnalpstoek, form* 
ed by the fall of a piece of rock* • 
'*The fragment which has left 
such a trifling blemish was about 
1200 feet wide : when it fell it raited 
such a wave on the lake sa over* 
whelmed 5 houses of the village of 
Sissigen, distant 1 mile, and 11 of its 
inhabitants were drowned. The sweU 
was felt at I«uQer»e, more than 20 ' 
miles off'^-^Skmond* 

The shores of the bay of Uri ai« 
utterly pathless, sineei for the most 
part, its sides are pr eeipicee, descend- 
ing vertically ijito the water, iH^«t 
an inch of foreground between, Her« 
and there a small sloping ledge inter- 
venes, as at GriiitU, and on one or 
two <^her spots loom has been found 
for a scaa^ gioup of hovset , as a| 
Sissikon, Bauen, IsAeten, jicc. 

A little shelf, or platform, at th* 
foot of the Achsenherg, en the £• 
shoEB of the lake, called the 7V//f»- 
Piatt*, is occupied by Taix's G&u^jsi^ 
and mayr he reached in | of aa hour 
from GriitU. Here, acc<»ding to ttue 
tradition. Tell spruiig en shore oui 
of the boat in which Gessler was 
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carry ins him « priioner to the dnn- 
gfMi <#KfninBdit (stt p. 49}> wheti> 
M is weft known, the sudden storm 
«tf Um lake cdtApelled him to remove 
Tell's fetterS) in order to arail him- 
Htfcif his sUll ss steersman ; thus 
affkirdiDg the captive an opportunity 
to escape. Tlie clmpe'l, an open arcade, 
lined irith rude and faded painting^, 
npresenling the events of the deli- 
Ytry of Switserland, was erected by 
Gimton Urt in 1388, onl^ 31 years 
after Toll's death, and in the pre^ 
■ence of 114 persons idio had known 
him personally-— « strong testimony 
to pvore that the events of his life are 
not a mere romance. Once a year, 
on the first Friday after the Ascen* 
sion, mass is said and a sermon 
pleached in the chapel, which is at* 
tended by the inhabitants of the 
shores of the lake^ who repair hither in 
boats, and form au aquatic procession. 
The murder of Gessler by Tell not- 
withstanding the provocation, was a 
stain on the Swiss Revolution, mark- 
ed as it was equally by the just ne- 
cessity which led to it and the wise 
moderation which followed it, in pre- 
▼entiug the shedding of blood, so 
that even the tyrannical bailiffs of 
the Emperor were conducted un- 
harmed, beyond the limits of the 
confederacy, and there set free : an 
act of forbearance the more surpris- 
ing considering that many of the 
Swiss leaders were smarting under 

Krsonal wrongs inflicted by these 
liliffs or Zwing-Herrn. 
Tell, acting by the impulse of his 
individual wrongs, had well nigh 
marred the designs of the confede. 
rates by precipitating events before 
the plan was properly matured. Yet 
there is something so spirit-stirring 
in the history of ** the mountain 
Brutus,'* that there is no doubt the 
mere narration of it contributed as 
much toward* the success of the in- 
surrection and the separation of Swit- 
zerland from Austria, by rousing the 
minds of a whole people, as the deep 
and Well-concerted scheme of the 3 
conspirators of GriitlS. 



I The view from Teirs chapel is ex- 
ceedingly fine. The -following are 
the remarks of Sir James Mackintosh 
on this scene: — ''The combination 
of what is grandest in nature, with 
whatever is pure and sublime in hu- 
man conduct, affected me in (his pW- 
saze (along the lake), more power- * 
fully than any scene which I had eter 
seen. Perhaps neither Greece nor. 
Rome would have had such poller 
over me. They are dead. The pre>- 
sent inhabitants are a new race, who' 
regard, with little or no feeling, the 
memorials of former ages. This 
is, perhaps, the only place in our 
globe where deeds of pure virtue, an- 
cient enough to be venerable, are 
consecrated by the religion of tho 
people, and continue to command in- 
terest and reverence. No local super- 
sHtion so beautiful and so moral anj--. 
where exists. The inhabitants of 
Thermopylae or Marathon know no 
more of these famous spots than that 
they are so many square feet of 
earth. England is too extensive a 
country to make Runny mede an object 
of national affbction. In countries 
of industry and wealth the stream of 
events sweeps away these old remem- 
brances. The solitude of the Alps 
is a sanctuary destined lor the monu- 
ments of ancient virtue ; Grtitli and 
Tell's chapel are as much reverenced 
by the Alpine peasants as Mecca 
by a devout Musselman ; and the 
deputies of the 3 ancient cantons 
met, so late as the year 17 1 5, to renew 
their allegiance and their oathff of 
eternal union." 

The depth of the lake, opposite 
Tell's chapel, is 800 feet. After 
rounding the cape on which it stands^. 
Fluellen appears) in view. On the. 
E. shore the valley of Isenthal opens 
out : the vistu up it is terminated by 
the grand snowy peaks of the Pristea--; 
stock and Uri Kothstock. ^ 

Fluellen, the port of the Canton, 
Uri, may be reached in half an hour 
from Tell's chapel. Here beeins tho 
new carriage road over the St. Got- • 
thard. (Route 34.) ,> 
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ROUTE 19. 

TI^E,PASS OF TBB BRUNXQ. — LUO«RI« 
^.'jfO H£YRINOKN AND BRIfiKZ, BY 
ALPNACH ANI> SARHBN. 

^' 1%| 'fcttinden » 35 English miles. 

/^i\iesteat^-boat runs daily (?) be~ 
ij^efia Lucenie and Stanzstad. 

- ji'foiB^Al|mach (Stad) to Lungem 
di^^toad is practicable lor chars; 
iheiie^ over the Biountaia to Mey- 
ring^^ IS only a bridle pa^. The 
^veUf^r may either take a boat at 
on^e from Lucerne to Alpnach, or go 
in a char to Wtnlcel (about an houx^s 
drivo^,'and there embark i by which 
he wiU save some distance. A boat 
to Alpnach, with 2 rowers, costs, 
from Lucerne^ 20 bati ; from Winkel 
8 batz. 

From Winkel, where the char road 
ceases, the traveller proceeds by 
water through a narrow straight be- 
tween the village of Stanzstcult (R. 
31}, on the 1.^ and a spire of the Pi- 
latus, called Lopper, on the rt., into 
the beautiful and retired gulph of 
the lake of the 4 Cantons, called 
Lake' of Alpnach. The castle of 
Sotzberg, on its E. shore, is remark- 
able as the first stronghold of the 
Austrians iof which the Swiss con- 
federates gained possession on New- 
year's day, 1308. One of the par- 
ty, the accepted lover of a dam* 
sel within the castle, being, ac« 
cording to the practice of Swiss 
lovers even at the present time, ad- 
mitted by a ladder of ropes to a mid- 
nt^ltt interview with his mistress, suo« 
cee^fed in introducing, in the same 
wAy. 20 oif his companions, who found 
nb' difficuky in surprising and over- 
pdn^ertog ttie garrison. The loves 
oK'Jk^li and Anneli have, from 
thttt'day forth, been celebrated in 
Swiss song. A series of simultane- 
otK'irisii^'iti other parts of the forest 
ciiftdfas* 'proved equally successful, 
aat^ 'ill - 84 hours the country was 
itMt frifm the Auljtrian rule. 

Gestad, at the S. end of the bay. 



1^ hour firom Winkel (i 
Ros*) i» the pwt for all gumg Id M 
from the Bntaig. Gham mayi'1i# 
hired heroi ^ r 

3i Behind it is awn the tap0» 
soire of Alpnach, or Alpnacht, aM* 
1^ mile distant from the water-side. 
It is a vUlage of 1400 inhabitaatt^ 
ntuated at the foot of tlnPihitiiv 
(p. 39). The extensive iforeett whi^ 
clothe the sides of that meuntain bc«> 
long, for the most part, to Alpnsch^ 
and would be a source of wealth t» 
its- inhabitants if they could be goiat* 
more easily. It waa with a view of 
turning to account the fine timber 
growing on spots barely aeeesilbld 
by ordinary means, owing to tbeiv 
height and the ruggadness of the 
ground, that the celebrated Siide of^ 
Afyncnik was constructed* This wa#> 
a trough of wood, formed of -nearly^ 
30,000 trees, fastened^ together 
lengthwise, 5 or 6 feet wide at th** 
top, and 3 or 4 feet deep, oxtendio^ 
from a height of 2500 feet down. to> 
the water's edge. It' was plaaned 
and executed by a skilful eBginsec 
from Wiirtemberg, named Kupp. 
The course of this vast inclined plini0- 
was in some places^ircuitous: it wai^ 
supported partly on uprights^ aadT; 
thus was carried over 3 deep ravinetf, - 
and, in two instances, passed under 
ground. Its average declivity did^ 
not axceed 1 foot in 17, yet this suf- 
ficed to discbarge a tree 100 feet 
long and four feet in diameter, in the- 
short apace of 6 minutes, from t(ie 
upper end of the trough, where it 
was launched, into the lake below, a 
distance exceeding 8 English miles*^ 
The trees were previously prepared; 
by being stripped of their branches, 
barked, and rudely dressed with the» 
axe» The bottom of the trough was^ 
kept constantly w«;t by aUowing. 
a rill of water to trickle -down i^ 
to diminish thereby the friction. . 
Professor Playfair, who has written a 
most interesting account of the slide, , 
says, that the trees shot downwarda 
with a noise like tho roar of thunder 
and with the rapidity of lightning, 
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legwiii^ to. shake the traisgb as thejr 
]liMi^d» Though the utmost care was 
takea to remove every obstacle, it 
vometimes happened thai a tree 
•tuck hy the way-, or, being ar- 
Htst«d suoddenly in its progress, 
l^ped or bolted out of the trough 
with a ibrce capable of cutting over 
the trees growiag at the side^ and 
ndiieh often dashed the log itself to 
•atoms. To prevent accidents, watch- 
men were stationed ai segidsx dis- 
tenoes alons the sides during the 
-lyeraiien ox dischaiging the wood, 
and a line of tdegraphs^ smUar. to 
thfiie in use on modecn railways, 
'vera established, showing, by a eon- 
asfted 4i«iAl, when anything went 
wiODg* file timber when discharged 
was collected on the lake and floated 
down the Rensa into the Rhine, 
wheie it was fiDrmed into rafits, such 
am are commonly met with on that 
urer, and sold in HoUaad fiar ship- 
huildinfrand other purposes. NapiH 
lean had oontracied for the greyer 
part nf the timber, to supply his dodc- 
yards; but the peaeeof ldl5,by di- 
minishing the demand sendered the 
apecalaUon unprofitable, and the 
slide, having been loag abandoned, 
waa takoi down in 1819. Similar 
stidea, nearly as long, are common 
throughout the great forests of the 
I^l and Styria. (See Hand-book 
&r S. Germany.) Since 1833 some 
Frenck speculators have constructed 
a cart read up the Pilaius into the 
centra of its sbrests, and tiie timber 
aquoMd or sawn into planks is now 
brought down on the axle, drawn by 
20 or 30 horses and oxen, without 
sustaining any injury in its descent. 

The Ckurok of Afymach, a hand- 
some modecn edifice, was built with 
the timber broueht down by the slide. 
A char may be hired at Alpnach to 
go to Lungem for 18 Fr. fr. 

The Canton Unterwalden^ which 
we are i^out to traverse, is totally un- 
provided with milestones ; for this 
reason, that, by an ancient and re- 
spected law, every inhabitant is 
bound to guide the stmng^ who 



questions him, on his way, without 
fee or charge. The road ascends the 
valley along the left bank of the 
Aa to 

H Sarnen. — (isn; Schliissel(key); 
not very good or dean). This vil- 
lage, of 1030 inhabitants, is the capi- 
tal of the division of the canton called 
Obwald^i, and the seat of the Go- 
vernment. It is pleasangly sitiutted 
at the extrenuty of the Uke of Sar- 
nen, at the foot of aa eminence called 
Lundenbergj a spot memorable in 
Swiss history as tLe resideace of the 
cruel Austrian bailiff of that ruune 
who put out the eyes of the aged 
Henry An der Halden. This act of 
atrocity made a deep impression on 
the popidar mind, contritniting^ with 
other eventai, to the out-break of the 
Swiss insurrection. On New-vear^s 
morning, 1308, 20 peasants of Ofo- 
walden repaired to the castle with 
the custonaary presents of game, poul- 
try, hcy for the seigneur, who had 
gone at that hour to mass. Admitted 
within the walls, they fixed to their 
staves the pike-heads which they had 
concealed beneath their dress, blew 
a blast as a signal to .30 confederates 
who lay in aniDusb, under the alders, 
outside of the gate, and, in conjunc- 
tion, captured the stronghold almost 
without resistance. No vestige of 
the castle now remains : the terrace 
which occupies its site, and com- 
mands a most beautiful view, has 
since 1646 served for the annual con- 
vocations of the citizens of the can- 
ton, who meet there to exercise the 
privilege of electing their magis- 
trates. Adjoining it is the public 
shooting house, for the practice off 
rifle shooting. 

The RatkhoMt, a plain edifice, not 
imlike the court-house of an English 
county town, contains, in its ** busi- 
ness-like council chambers," 'portraita 
of the landammen for several i^es. 
'< The artists have been particulariv- 
successM in delineating their beards. ' 
There is one picture, ]M»wever, better 
than the [rest, of Nicolas von der 
Flue, one of the worthies of Switser- 
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yind^ acMHtt particiUailjr r«ipeet«d m 
this cantoa, where Mgxe* of hint 
aboimd. He enjoy* the rare vepa- 
iaiiotn of a patriot, and, at the sane 
time, a ^acfi-maker, haring spent 
lijuB life in allaying the bitteroew 
and diasentioos betweea his cotmtiy- 
man, which^ at one time, threatened 
the destruction of the HeWettan Re- 

Eublic. In the vigour of hie years 
e retired from the irorld into the 
remote valley of Melchthal, where 
he passed his time as a hermit in a 
humble cell, in exercises of piety. 
His reputation, however, for wisdom 
as well as virtue, was so hi^h that the 
counsellors of the confederacy flock- 
^ to him in his solitude to seek ad* 
vice. His sudden appearance b^ 
fore the I>iet at Staoz, and his con- 
ciliating counsels prevented the dis- 
scdution of the confederacy. After 
enjoyix]^ the respect of men divii^^ 
his lifetime^ he was honoured after 
his death (1487) as a saint. 

The Mfdchthid, mentioned above, 
opens out to the EL of Samen. 
St its mouth, dose to the diapel 
of St, Niklamen, stands an isolated 
tow«i^ one of the most ancipnt 
l^uildings in the canton^ dating 
from the earliest Christiaa tisses, 
when it was erected^, probably as a 
helfrj. Melchthal was the native 
place of Arnold An der Halden, one Qf 
the conspirators of GrdtU (p. 55). 
While ploughing his field near Schild, 
he was interrupted by; a messenger 
sent from the bailiff Landenberg to 
seize his yoke of oxen. Earsged by 
the insolence of the servant, and the 
injustice of the demand, Arnold beat 
the man so as to break his finger; 
and fearing the tyrant's vengeance, 
Eed over the muountains into Uxi, 
little anticipating that his rash act 
would be visited by the tyrant i.^on 
his &ther, by depriving him of sight. 
The valley of Sarnen, bounded by 
gently sloping hills, has iu>thing 
Alpine in its scenery ; its character 
is quiet, and pastoral, and pleasing* 
The successful experiment of letting 
qff the waters of the lake of Lungera 



has ledtoasintlarfsoiact^f redtw* 
iag thai of Saraen, wlmh vriH, fiQ* 
bably, be carried iaits «flfaek sooner «f 
later. 

The road skarliiig the £. shove af 
the lake traverses tlM pretty villagt 
of Sachskttu Wi^n tiie Atria* 
Ckumk, Nicholas ven der Flue, the 
hermit and saiat, is intanrad. Hia 
bones lie, hut do not repeae, ia a' 
richly omassented sbrtna, under the 
high altar ; Ibr at stated seasons they 
sre raised In order to be exhibited to 
the cfiosrda of pilgrima who repair 
hither to pay Hheir sows to the saint. 
He is known to the peasants by the- 
naase of Aruder Klaus. The walk 
are liaed« by devotees, with votiva 
tablets ofifesed to the shrina of St. 
Nicolas, recording mieacles sapposad 
to hm^ been perforiwnd by faiaii. 
The viUaga %8wt1, imi the rt al 
the road, waa half smapt away is 
1629 by an inandation of the toirast 
Lauibaeh, tfhieh brought so mueh 
rubbish lata the valley as to dam up 
the waters of the Aa* A lahe, thaa 
created, lasted for 130 yean, whan it 
was finally bt off by an artificial 
canal into the lake of Sarnen. 

The steep aseeiit of the KaisefstuU 
requires to be surmouMed before the 
road reaches a higher platfbrss in the 
vaUey oocupied ^ the ibis of Lun"- 
gtm. 

This lake was formerly a beantiAd 
sheet of water, essbowared in woods 
sweeping down to its aaargio, aad 
partly inclosed hy steep baaks. The 
dw-ellers on its shares, lass tnflfienoed 
by admiration of its pioturesqiaeneas, 
than bv. the. prospect of enriching 
themselves in theacquisitioaof 5#d 
acres of good land} p^reviouiAy buried 
uadef wfSes, have recently tapped it, 
lofreri^g it surfaiae .by about 20 feet, 
and reducing its dimenaioas— and 
thereby its beauty — by nearly one 
half. The works designed to effiact 
this object were commenced in 17S8, 
but had been repeatedly interrupted 
by want of funds, and by pohtical> 
coBsmotions. Tb^ey owe their recent 
completion to a joint-stock «ompaay« 
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oppf^i^^pgof ibe .mlii*»tiw»te of thf 
<[^ty>;c:ty aicled by a skilful Hn^ineets 
liapqd J Sulzberger. Tbe -earlier at- 
teoppts had been limitefl to- the 
BoriBg'of a tuAnel through the ridge 
of the Kaiserstuhl, which, orossUig 
t)^e yalley between the lakes of Sar* 
nen find Lungeni, forms a natural 
dam to the waters of the lattei. The 
tunnel begins near Burglen, and is 
carried in a sloping direction gra- 
dually upwards towards the lake. 
Before Sulzberger took the mattejr 
in hand it had nsade conaiderable 
progress; but still the. most diffi- 
cult part of the task remained, viz., 
to complete it, and break a passage 
into the lake without injuiy to the 
lower valley, or loss of life to those 
employed. Having with much la* 
hour driven the tunnel as near to the 
bed of the lake as the excavations 
could with safety be carried, it be- 
came necessary to guard agaiqst any 
sudden irruption. With this object 
in view, he at first proposed to bore 
a number of small holes with an 
auger throiigh the intervening rock, 
and to close them with cocks to open 
and shut at pleasure. A boring-rod, 
ISI* feet in length, driven ihrough the 
rock, was followed by a discharge of 
mud and water, and a blow struck 
with a hammer by the miner from 
within was reverberated on the sur- 
face of the lake so as to be perceived 
by persons stationed in a boat above 
the spot— proving that the basin of 
the lake had been perforated. 

The engineer now, however, disco- 
vered that the friable nature of' the 
rock traversed by the rod, and the 
clay and sand above it, rendered the 
pi An of draining the lake bv a num- 
ber of small perforations impracti- 
cahl6. He was thus compelled to 
have recourse to a mine, and for this 
purpoafe he enlarged the end of the 
tunnel by driving a shaft or chamber, 
about 6.ft« square^ upwacds) so as to 
reach within 6 ft. of the water. A 
ciask^ eontuoing 950 lbs. of powder, 
was. then conveyed to the end of the 
shafts and finally hoisted into this 



vertical .rithamber/ rhy prappia|9?jRit 
upon -logs of wood; then> a'maixlS^ 
being attached to it, the end of the? 
tunnel was rammed tight wsthsasuir 
many feet thick, to present the minei 
exploding backwards. Upwards of 
590 men, relievmg eack <»ther Aaf- 
and night* were employed to«xecttiC»' 
this pfurt of the task, the difficulty of 
which consisted jBot merely ih.tha 
weight to be tran^ried along; a pas* * 
sage not more than a foot "wideB. 
than tbecssk on any-side^ but in tha 
foulnesaof the air inhaled by semanyr: 
labourers, whi<^ soon became so bsid *. 
as to extioguii^ all the tights; while 
the constant influx of water, ponring 
in through the crannies of -the* gal«- 
lery, threw further impediments in the 
way of the miner. As it vsm impos"-- 
sible to renew -the air by artificial 
ventilation, it became necessary- to 
withdraw th« men for several houra 
at a time. In addttioa to aH tfais*- 
great part of the operations were ne- 
cessarily performed Hi the dark. 

The length of the tiinnei w^as 
1305 ft. Strong flood-gates had been 
erected at its lower extremity, to 
modify and restrain the issue fii the 
flood. All thii^ being thus pre* 
pared, on the morning of January 9, 
1836, a cannon-shot, fired from the 
Kaiserstiihl, answerv^d by another 
on the Landenberg, gave notice to 
the whole valley of what was about 
to hap|>eo, and a bold miner, named 
Spire, was despatched with two 
companions to fire the train. The 
length of the mstch was so regulated 
as to give them ample time to escape 
through the tunnel : and their return to 
daylight was announced by the firing 
of a pistol. A multitude of specta- 
tors had collected on the surrounding 
hills to witness the result of the ex^ 
periment which had cost so much . 
time and money to execute, and in 
which many were so deeply mterested* 
— ^while considerable anxiety pre- 
vailed as to its happy result. Ex- 
pectation was now at the utmost 
stretch; ten minntes had elapsed 
beyond the time allotted to the 
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matAj- bnd nothing was heard^ 
Sbme began* to fear;->-iii a miaule 
two dull cKpIosioiM were beard ; but 
tfwy neitber tbook tbe gfuund above, 
■or ewn btoke tbe ice wbich at tbat 
nason covered tbe lake. No one 
doubted that the mine had failed^ 
wbeiiy-on a eudden, a joyful shout 
fiombelotw announce its success, as 
a black torrent of mnd and water in-* 
tenmxed waa seen by those stationed 
nedv ther lower end of the tunnel to 
issue Irem its mouth. The winter 
seawm had been expressly chosen for 
the eoDsunhnation of the under- 
takitif^ because the waters are then 
lowest, and many of the tributary 
torrents are frosen or dried up. 

The drainage of the Lake of Lun- 
gent was emcted gradually and 
safisly. In six days the water fell 
14 feet, and in ten days more the 
lake had sunk to a level with the 
mouth of the tunnel. The lake of 
Oyawyl,- indeed, was filled again, 
and lasted for a few days; dnr* 
iag which it laid several houses 
under water, but it was soon drained 
off. On the shores of the lake of 
Liingeni appearances were at first 
alarming. The steep banks, de- 
prived on a sudden of the support 
of the water, began to crack ; 
large masses broke off, and a very 
eonaiderable fissure appeared near 
the village of Lung^em, which threat- 
ened injury to it ; so that the church 
and many of the houses were die- 
Diaatled and abandoned, and the 
bells removed from the tower. A 
piece of ground, several acres in ex- 
tent, did, in fact, separate, and slide 
into the water, just after a house 
and shed, which stood on it, had 
been pulled down and removed. For- 
tunately this was the extent of the 
mischief, and church and village are 
still safe. The uncovered laud pre- 
sented, for some months, only a blank 
suriJaoe of mud and sand, to which 
the erows resorted in great num- 
bers to feed on the worsu and shell 
fish left dry by the receding wa- 
ten. By the latter end of the year 



atscanty^ctop of potatoes was¥&iked'6lz 
part of it, but some time must elapse' 
before it can become valuable fbr 
agricultural purposes. The aqueous 
deposits brought down into the lakis 
by tributary brooks, and laid bare hf 
this drainage, will be remarked with 
interest by the geologist, as illus* 
trating the progress of the formation 
of strata, and the variation of their 
dip. Much float wood was found 
in the bed of the lake ; it had as- 
sumed the appearance of brown coaK 

The cost of this enterprise was 
51,826f. (bOOOi,), and 19,000 days' 
labour performed by the peasants. 

3 Luugern (/»»«.* Sonne, better 
than that at Sarnen ; Ltf we), the 
last village in the valley, situated at 
the foot of the Brunig, and at the S. 
end of the lake, now removed by the 
drainage some distance from it. Here 
the char-road ceases, and the rest of 
the way must be travelled on foot, 
or on horses, which are kept here for 
hire. (( 8 and 10.) 

From Lungem to Mevringen is a 
journey of between 3 and 4 hours. A 
steep path leads up to the summit of 
the Brunig, 3580 feet above the sea- 
level, where a 

1 ToH-bouse (furnishing beds in 
case of need) marks the frontier of 
Canton Berne, and the culminating 
point of the pass. From a little cha- 
pel near thu a charming and first- 
rate view is obtained along the entire 
valley of Nidwalden, backed by the 
Pilatus, with the Lungern See for a 
foreground, forming altogether ** one 
of the most delicious scenes in 
Switzerland," to use the words of 
Latrobe, though destitute of the 
grandeur presented by snowy peaks. 
To survey these, however, the tra- 
veller has only *to proceed a few 
yards farther, to the brow of the de- 
scent, where the valley of Haslt, 
with the Aar winding through the 
midst, opens out to view, backed- by 
the gigantic and snow-white crests of 
the Wetterhom, Eigher, and others 
of the Bernese Alps. Here the road 
separatesi one branch leads to the 
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i%ke of jBriaASy ea the ct.; the utiber. 
to Meyxisigien* ie*ttid la Uie miilst o£ 
t^ rich SUi which fomns the hottom 
of the valley. From the oppoftite 
pceucipices, two or three »t£eftke of 
white may be disceraed — these are 
the fallii of Um Beicheubach. 
H Meyrimgen. (Koute 27.) 

ROUTS 22. 

LVOSBMB TO BBRNX, OR THtJlf^BY THB 
KNTLBBUCH. 

\7\ fltunden* = 56 En^. miles. 

A dilsgenoe goes daily m summer. 

This is the bmt and shozteet of the 
two «am^^wads to Berne. 

3 At the villas of Schachen the 
ascent of the Bramegg commenoes» 
and continues gradually upwards for 
about 5 miles. An ezcelleat road, pass- 
ing the baths of FarnbUhl (a solitary 
isn)* has beenconitracted within a few 
years over this mountain i its U^ com- 
mands a ^od view of the Filatos 
and Righi. The slope of the BramesK 
on the opposite side is more rapidi 
but the deacent ie rendered easy by 
sigsags akilfullv constructed. Ano- 
ther road has been formed, by the 
Convent of Werthenstein, to avoid 
the Bnimegg altogether; but it is 
longer by 1^ hom^ and oaly to be 
EBCommended for very heavy vehicles. 
It takes about 4 hours £eem liuceme 
tp reach the village of 

2| Bntlehucfa, at the W. foot of 
the Bramegg, {hm: Au Borde— to- 
lerable) prettily situated on a slope 
(Bbrde), with the torrents Entle 
and Bmme roaring beneath it. 

The vale of Entleboch ia about ao 
miles long, and is flanked by moua- 
taitts covered with woods and pas- 
tures. The men of the valley are 
celebrated aa the best wrestlerp in 
Switzerland. They hold a neat 
wrestling-match, called Zwing Feat, 
on the first Sunday in September, 
when they try their skill against the 
athletes of the neighbouring valleys. 
The Bernese hi^hlanders from Hasli 
are formidable rivals. 

2§ Escholzmatt (^hma: Krone j-— 



LKwe — good) is a ecatieued vittiMN^ 
in a very high situation. A liult 
way beyond it the road quits th& 
Ei^lebuch, and descends, by the aide 
of the Xlfis toneot, into the canton of 
Berne. 

3 Laagnau (/wm.* Cerf? — ^^f^i 
Ldwe) is the principal place m thtt 
Kmmenthal— «n extensive, fertile^ 
and industrious valley-— famed for its 
cheeses, made on the high pastures, 
near the tops of the hills, and exported, 
aUover Gennai^j and for its manu- 
factures of linen. Its meadows are oC 
the brightest verdure, and of the 
texture of the finest velvet, like aa 
English lawn; the cottage neat and 
substantial, with pretty gardens be- 
fore them. The Emme, which tra- 
verses k, and its tz^utaries, at times 
Qonmit fearful devastation, by inun- 
dating their banks and overspreadine 
them with gravel and debris. Suca 
aa oceurrenoe in August, 1837, oo- 
caiiooed hf a thunder-storm, created 
sedous injury, destroying many 
houses and almost all the bridges; 
several lives were lost. 

It is not necessary to jjpass through 
Lanp^au, and a inile is saved by 
leasing it on the rt The Ilfis is 
cBosted, aad afterwards the £mme» 
before reaching 

1^ Sigaau---(/«M : Ours, toler- 
able) — a pretty village, with a ruined 
castle above it. 

About 2 miles farther, the road to 
Thun. (4^ stunde) turns off on the 
l«y and shortly ndls into the high- 
road from Berne to Thua. (Boute 

270 
The road to Berne proceeds ^ 

H Gross Hechstetten, and Woib, 
an industrious village, with a Gh)tluc 
castle above it* 

3J Bbbnb (in Boute 24). 

ROUTE 23. 

LUCBBNB TO BBBIU* BT 8UJCtfISWAI4>» 

18| stundenae 59} Eng^lish miles. 
A diligence s^oes daily in 12 hours. 
This road is less firequented since 
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that by Entlebucfa was macadamised.: 
The first part •f this r«ute, as 
far ac 

4f Sarsee and flie lake of Sen- 
pach, ift the sanie as tkat to B&le 
Here our road tnriM W.t pafsiiig 
on the rt. the little lake Maoen- 
aee, and trvrenei the villages £t- 
tiawvl attd Zril to 

4| Hvttwy l^/wMf KiOQe; Stadt- 
baus) ; a small walled towa in Caa»- 
tDn Berne. 

3^ Summiswald^/ffji: Bttr); a 
flounriiing village. The poor-hoase, 
on a rock above, was the fiiet esta* 
hliifhment of the kind in Switierland. 
The boildiiag it ocenpies was the 
castle of the landvoght, or baili£ On 
tite Ami Alp, about 10 miles to fb6 
X.9 mudi cheese is made. 

The road now passes across ** the 
g^reen Emmenthal, one of the richest 
and most fertile of the Swiss valleys : 
a country tiiM would make a grasier's 
heart Isap with jo]^-~«uch a prodi> 
gaiihr of horaed cattle.*^ 

4£ngestein. 

Near this village are mineral baths, 
supplied by aehuybeate spring. 

At Worb this route falls into the 
prgcedtng. 

2^ BaRME (in Route 24). 

BOUTE 24. 

SOLBURB TO BBRlfB. 

6^ stunden ae 21 J English miles. 

A diHgence nms daily in 4 hours. 

The rrad crosses the Aar on qnit- 
ting Solsnre, passing near Zudiwyl, 
flbe retreat of the Ptelestants driven 
eat of Soleuve by ^eir fanatic fSaliow- 
eitiseas in 1533. in a grave in the 
drarchyard are interred ''Viseera 
Thaddei Kosduskso.** 

We enter Canton Berne befoie 
teaching 

Biitterkinden, a large TilUige on 
the Smme, hero crossed bj a 
hiidgs. 

IFmBbnmnen. Not ihr from this 
the Bernese defeated the Bngttrii 
naneenary Ingelram do Ckmcy, in 



ISS^S. AstQae,VytheTttMlsi^,eot(l« 
memorstes the event (see p. 14).- 

JegTstorf. At Urtmen, 2 nnl€B 
from this, a cross-road turns off on 
the right to £fo/ky/, the educational 
institution of M. Fellenberg. It con* 
sists of 

1« A »emimafy, fbr yo«Bg genfie- 
men, about 80 in number, from idl 
parts of Europe : there are some Bng^ 
Ush. They receive here an edueatiea 
en very moderate terms; << but it is 
mose thaa doubtfal whether it be 
such as to fit them £or English so- 
ciety, or lor utility in their own 
comtry when they return." — P. 
Every summer, during the vacation, 
the^ make a pedestiiaa tour thnrngh 
Switserland, under the guidance of 
their tutors. There is a separate 
school of instruction for schoolmas- 
ters. 

2. AscAso/ >br tke poor, who are 
taught according to the system of 
M. Fellettberg, onanettoBsive scale, 
having the deuUe object of instrurt- 
ing farmers and introducing agricul- 
tunl improvements, not wholry free 
from a character of quadcery. 

3. An agricultund establishment, 
coasisting of a model farm ; an ex- 
perhnentel farm ; an extensive col- 
Isetion of agrieoltttral implements, 
and a mannmEtory for making them. 

The surrounding district was littlef 
better than a bog when M. Fellea* 
berg settled here in 1799: he- has 
nnoe gradually brought it into cuiti* 
vation. There is a direct road frimi 
Berne to Hofwyl by the Enghe, 
Reichenbaeh) and Buehsee, about 9 
miles. 

A little beyond the frorther extre- 
mity of the avenne of the Eoghe, lies 
the old castle of Beidienbach, which 
belonged to Rudolph of Erlach, the 
hero of the battle of Laupen, who 
was murdered here, in his old age, 
by> his son-in-law, Jost you Rudenz, 
with tiie very sword which he had 
wielded at tiiat glorious victory. The 
assassin was pursued, as he fled from 
the scene of his crime, by the two 
blood hounds of the aged warrior, who 
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Thidy. traeted tlie tninrderer's footsteps, 
ofl their «#»fteeord^ and affer some 
fioura-'ietuitied mth goTe^Maiaed 
lipspaatd'<D0tk1ii^ more Was faeaM or 
Jviowii of Jost-Ton RudeiK. 
■ d.BBiDr-^(/ifn9, Falke, F&ucon), 
OBB of ihebest innft in Swttzerlaiid. 
C]t^utf{fe« — foble d*hdte, at one, 3 fr.; 
aft fo>Dr,4 fr. ; breakfast^ I fr. 10 soua; 
X^Bi ditto ; bedg, 2 fr. 10 floutt. 

famUiM asnd penotifi desiring to 
be quiet, may be aeeommodated in a 
wparate faouae; ealled Petit Faucon, 
in a back street, from the roof of 
fihich there is a fineview;— ^otmnme, 
idsor good ;-»*<?jgogne (Storch). The 
^ta^M^te heiines 0f the guilds, also, 
accommodate travellers: the best is 
the Distelswang, or Abbaye iroz 
Qentiidioaimes. 

Berne, capital of the largest of 
the Swiss cantons, seat of the Swiss 
Biiet (Vorort) alternately with Zurich 
and Lucerne, and residence of most of 
the foreign miaisters, contained, in 
lase, 22,751 inhabitants. It is 
built oa alofty sandstone promontory, 
formed 1^ the winding course of the 
Aar, which nearly surrounds it, 
fleving ai the bottom of a deep 
gully, with steep and in places pre- 
cipitous sides (stolden). It is proposed 
to -remedy the inconvenient ascent 
and descent by which the town 
can alone be reached from the £., by 
throwing a lofty bridge of stone or 
wire over this gully. The distant 
aspect of the town, planted on this 
elevated platform,. 1600 feet above 
the sea> is imposing, and there is 
something striking in its interior, 
from the houses tul being built of 
massive^tone. It has this peculiarity, 
that almost all the houses rest upon ar- 
cades (Irfiuben), which furnish cover- 
ed walks on each side of the streets, 
and ar^ lined with shops and stiUls. 
Th/s lowness:of the.asehes, however, 
and the selidity of the buttresses sup- 
porting th^BCb p^w^x these colonnades 
glqoiny and/oiose. Along the brow 
of the pneoipice,.o^eihanging the Aar, 
as^ r«moved from . the main streets. 



site tfiie hicrre atisfo'cratlc reslaen^ee^ 
of the exclusive patricians. 

Rilfe of water are carried throiigti, 
the^treets to purify^ them, andf they, 
are abundantly furnished with Fouiiys. 
taim, each.surmounted by some quaiiiJE 
elHgy. One of these, the Kmderfreit'^ ^ 
siet'Brunn'en (Ogre^Srfountaiii), 6n tM^ 
Corn-honse-sqnare, rec^ves its ;nam<|. 
from a figure (probably S&tiirii*) die-^ 
vouting a child. With others stuclt Ik' 
his girdle and podtetii ready Ifor, 
consumption. iSoili^ b^ar Ihie ngiires . 
of armed ^rardtlnl, si!ich as Skmpsoa 
and David ; anotheris stirttiouhted by^' 
a' female ^gort, probably Ileb^ :*; 
but the favourite device is iHe 
Bear, the armorial be^tin^' of the^ 
canton, which is what the FrehcK" 
heralds call ' an ' ^' arttioirid pitr-^ 
lante ;" the word " Berr^ signii'ying ' 
a bear, in old Gisrman, or rathei^ 
in the Suabian dialect. Indeed the 
animal is as gpreait a favbutf te here its 
in the House of BradWardine. Thus,' 
the upper fountain in the principaji 
street is surmounted by a bear in ar- 
mour, with breast* plate, thigh-pi«sees, 
and helmet ; a sword at his side and a 
banner in his paw. Ttie Schiifze'n 
Brunnen is the figure of a Swiss cross- 
bowman of former days, attended by 
a young bear as squire. 

Along the line of the pnhcipal 
street are three antique watch-towers. 
The Clock tower (Zeitglockenthurm) 
stands nearly in the centre of the 
town, though, when originally built, 
in 1191, by Berchtold V., of ZHhrin- 
gen, it guarded the outer wall, ffs' 
droll clock-work puppets are objects ^ 
of wonder to an a<imiring ci^wd idff * 
gaping idlers. A minute b^ore the 
hour strikes, a wooden code ap^*'' 
pears, crows twice, and fittps his 
wings ; then, while a puppet "Sttitoes 
the hour on a bell,a prboession of bea^ ' - 
issues out, passes in front of « fig^ta^' 
on a throne, who marks the hdus by'" 
gaping and by lowering his Sie«ptr«<;" 
Further on in the street stands iki^'' 
Kaficht ThM&m (cage tow«r). now nMed' ' 
as A prison ; and beydnd^ it Ghfi4t9*i ' 
pher"* totoery abis oaHei^ €kftia4^tf^\ 
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^,j^.^gmc^ oC Agiantnpom, ijU 
le great charm of Berne U the 
WW, of the Bernese Alps^ which the 
to#n,and every eminence in its. neigh* 
IwurhjOpd commands in clear weather* 
^is is excellently seen from the 
ITdt^rmx ^ lofty terrace, planted 
^iia (i(hady rows of trees, overlooking 
tti^, Ajarj^ behind tbe lAinster. More 
tiiSa ' a.^'dpz^n show^ peaks of the 
mat, cjiain are visible from hence ; 
mo^^appeair in the following order, 
beajwi^ Jrpm the B. :— 1, Wetter- 
hproi\,2^ Schceckhorn; 3, Finster- 
AjiM^lJ^l 4^£igher; 5, Monch; 6, 
Jphj^tifa ;, 8» Gletscherhorn ; 9, Mit- 
t|^or|i; )ip, Blumlis Alp; 11, In 
thQ^Diifldle disttance, Niesen; 12> 
'*"' li^o^rn; 

^e'r^ 4;annot be a more sublime 
m£|i)C.than this view at sunset; espe- 
at times when, from a pecu- 
liar^ state of the atmosphere, the 
ttX^iAsij^ rays are reflected from the 
Al^'ine snows in hues of glowing 
pinlc* ,It is hardly possible to gaze 
on these Alps and glaciers without 
desiring to explore their recesses 
w)itch enclose some of the most mag- 
nificent scenery in Switzerland. The 
Plaiform itself, supported by a mas^ 
siye wall of masonry, rises 108 feet 
above the Aar; yet an inscription on 
the parapet records that a young stu- 
dent, xiiounted on a spirited horse, 
wKic^ had been frightened by some 
children, and leaped the precipice, 
reached the bottom with no other 
hurtt)lMin a few broken ribs. The 
hoEee was killed on the spot. The 
ri^eir iKtcame minister of Kerserz, and 
li^ttd i« a. go^d old age I 

j(>e 4l4ii«/«r, a very beautiful 
gott^c Jtuildiaif, waa begun 1421, 
aq4.iiQishcd 1457. One of its archi- 
tef^'iras the son of Erwin of Stein- 
hi^ha^ vho built Strasburg; and 
maa^ o| the ornaments, — such as the 
ope* pacAipet running round the roof, 
ai\4iTarytug in pattern between each 
bi4^ies«,.;are not inferior in design 
ori/sxeciition to those of Strasburg. 
The^f^hief emament is the great W. 
poptoly bearing . sculptured reliefs of 



the Last Judgment, flaidwdhf Bgrin^ 
of the wise and feelith Villus, ftift 
The interior is not remwkable* ■ Iid 
the windows are die coats of arnn of 
the aristocratic burghers of Berne, iai 
all the pomp of heraldry; along tfaif 
walls are tablets, bearing the names 
of 18 officers and 683 soldiers, citi^. 
zens of Berne, who feU fighting' 
against the French 1798. There i» 
also a monument erected by the town^ 
in 1600, to Berchtold, el Zfthringen, 
founder of Berne. 

The Mu§eum contains one of th# 
best collections of the natural pro^ 
ductions of Switzerland to be found 
in the country. It is open to the 
public 3 times a-week: strangers 
may obtain admittance at all timev 
by a small fee. 

In the zoolog^ical departmeBt there 
are stufied specunens of the bear at all 
ages. Two young cubs^ about the sise 
of kittens, respectively 8 and 21 days 
old — hideous and uncouth monsters 
— enable one easily to discover the 
origin of the vulgar error that the 
bear was licked into shape by its 
mother. The lynx of the Alps, and 
the Steinbocl^ both from the Bernese 
chain^ are interesting from their 
rarity ; these animals having nearljr 
disappeared from Europe. 

Here is deservedly preserved the 
skiu of Barry* one of the dogs of Sf. 
Bernard, who is recorded to have 
saved the lives of 15 humim beings 
by his sagacity. 

A chamois with three horns, one 
growing out of the nose ; a speci- 
men of a cross breed between th)» 
Steinbeck and domestic goat, which 
lived 7 years ; a wild boar, of gigan- 
tic sise and biistliag mien, are als^^ 
worth notice. 

In the (>r»»VAo/ii^M>a/ department 
are the iHmmergeyer (vulture of 
lambs)>the feathered moDfarch of the < 
Alps, andii^etioi! in size to the con- 
dor alone among birds. It breeds 
cmly on the h^est flMnntaiias. 

In additioa to the native birds oF 
Switzerland, a per^t coUeetien of 
which, with very few sxteptiomf, l» 
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i^eral fioieiica and tnipiral binls 
whkk have fiMiad ihAir vaj iaia 
Switawrland by Tcidim* ; vis^ a fl*- 
mugo kiUed near thelaka oCMonl^ 
andapelicaafiromCaMtaaca. *'Foa* 
siUy tba Hamiwgo caina firoB the 
walmof thediaiact.asMnd Nis«a 
and Angnon, whan Umm Inda ara 

Tha drpifftmanti of gw^ogy and 
nineialogy ara Teiy ncli. Tha gein 
lojgy of SwiUadand naay be well 
sbidiad ia the Tciy con^lela secies of 
fiwula coUeetad by Jf. Shider, an 
annneat Uviag geofogiatt and othcia* 

Ihamaie a nnm bar of bfantifhl 
yrimwiB of aU tbenuest and fineai 
mineEals from St Gothaid. 

Saveral plana in lelief of various 
paitaof SviUerUndwill piove equally 
lostructiva to tha student of geqgi*- 
pby and geology. 

In a onali coUe cti oa of ^mHqmHet 
tha following objects seem to deserFo 
mantionuig: — Some Roman antiqui- 
ties dug up in Swiiaerlaad; the 
Piie IMea of Cbadea the Bold, and 
pact of his tent-haagittge, ci^taied 
by the Bernese at Gian4soii ; the 
pointed shoes worn by the Becaeae 
nobles in tl^e XVltk centuiy ; some 
dresses^ &g. from the South Sea 
islands^ and the dagger with which 
Captain Cook was slain (P), bia^ght 
over by Websr, the artist, who ac- 
companied the expeditioBy who was 
of Swiss orig^ 

The Towm U&rayia a good col- 
lection of 40»000 volumes, and is well 
stored with Swiss history. Halier, 
who was bora at Berne, was librarian. 
The butter-mari^t is held beneath 
this building. 

The Jknmal haa scarcely any 
eurioiities to Hhow since it was robbed 
\n the French in 1798 ; the arms far 
the contingeai of tha canton are kept 
in it. 

Hi The Dui assembles in the Ansseie 
Standes-Hatts (formerly the Marks- 
mans Guild) i it met here last in 
1835 and 36. 



Bene iscelaUaftad Curtfcamnnbftr 
and azceUeace of its Charitable In»- 
stitutiona: they an pfxhaps moqft 
carafaily attende*! to than any in, 
Surope. Them is a public granacy 
in case of scarcity, two orphan-* 
honses, an infirmary, and an extent 
siva Hatfitmif beariny the inscription^ 
''Christo in paupenbus." It wa» 
larahmgtima tlm finest, indeed thft 
only grand building in the town* a 
just subiect of pride; but it has of 
late been edipeed by the colosaaL 
dimensions of the new prison andL 
panitentiaiy;a cironmiHaace charac- 
teristic of the puaant period, per* 
haps, in other conntrJPS besides th* 
Canton Beiiie. 

Since 1834, an UMiversitg or hi^ 
school has been established at Berne. 

The pnvailing neveranoe for the- 
Beor at B<»ne does not cunfiae itself 
to the mnltiplyiog of his effigy on. 
the coins, sign-posts, fbuntaios, and 
public buildings of the canton. For 
many hundred years living speci- 
mens of the favourite have kieen. 
maintained at the {mblic expense; 
and the ditdi outside of the Aarbecg 
Gate, called the BUrett^raben, is al- 
lotted to them for a habitation. No 
traveler wiU quit -Bcarne without 
paying them a visit, unless he wishes 
to have the ooussion of so in^ortant 
a sight thrown in his teeth every tinne 
the name Berne is mentioned; and 
indeed a vacant half hour may be 
worse employed than in watching 
the gambds of Bruin, and supplying 
him with cakes and applea. Tha 
connexion between the town aud the 
animal is accounted (or by the an- 
cient trsidition, that on the day on 
which Berchtold laid the foundations 
of Berne, an enormous bear was slain 
by him upon its destined site. 

The bears were formerly hand- 
somely provided for. At the be|por 
ning of the last century an old lady, 
dying without near relatives, be- 
queathed her fortune of 60,000 livres 
to them. The will was disputed by 
some distant connexion of the de? 
ceased ; but the cause of the brutea 
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so ably pletded by one of fte 
moot distinguished members of tbo 
bar of Berne thact the plaiatiff iras 
ooDswited. l%e bean, declared tbe 
li^biful beirs, wen taken nudes the 
guaidianafai{» of the enpteme couBcil, 
wbOy trsoting tbem as wards at 
ehaaeery) or minors, a din i ais tered 
ttieir piopertf. In order to maintain 
tbe suceessioo to the estate, a pair of 
young bears mw always reared, in 
caae of the dbmise of the elders ; and 
tp ptetent too liit|^an incnsase of the 
raoe^ aHthat were bom beyond this 
ireie inttened to femish a dainty fisr 
the eivie ftasts of tiie Berne burgo* 



The bears, however,. did not long 
enjoy their fortune. The French 
Revohitioa broke- out, and its sweep* 
ing coosequenoes, not eonfioed to 
crowns and kingdoms, descended 
eren to bears. The French army 
having. ddfoaAed the Swiss in several 
engage bm utfli entered the town 
(1796), and immediately took pos- 
session of the treasury. filevennHdes 
were despatched to Paris laden with 
specie fo\md in it ; two of them boce 
awmy the birtbrigfat of the bears, 
amounting at flie tnne to 70 millioaa 
ef fnmcs. The bears themselves 
w«0e led away captives, and depoMted 
in the JancUn dee Ptantes, where one 
of them, the oelebratsd Martin, soea 
beeaase the firvourite of the French 
metsopolia, When, afler a series of 
years, the aneient order of things 
was restored at Bene^ oae of the first 
oares ofttm citisens was to reptece and 
provide ibr-theBr a n c i en t pensioners^ 
£l subsciiption was rassed in cense* 
qoeaee, and a smaU estate purchased,, 
me rents of wfaich,1hougb diminiAed 
from *«rioa. ea^ i^^>praimatod 
to their support The cost of keep- 
ing tbem amounts to between %6q 
sA 700 francs per annum ; and weil- 
grouaded fears are entertained that 
modem legislators, forgetful of the 
service rendered by Bruin for so 
many centuries, in fignring upon the 
shield of ^e canton, may soon strike 
Um effthe pension fist. 



The foitiacaftioni of the town^ tx^ 
longer of on as deisnce«» are ceoh. 
verted into Promvmadew, and ntako' 
very agreeable walks. The banla of 
the Aar, which they overlook, at« 
moot pietoresqoe ; and the Alps^ 
when vieibfe, form a baek^gtonnd of 
the utoBost snUimity. 

They, however, as well as the city* 
of Berne itself, are bent seen fttrai •• 
terrads walk called the Mbngke, a little 
more tiian a mile outside the A arberg' 
Gate, the favourite lesort of the* 
dtisens. On the way to it, immit 
diately beyond the gate^ the bear^ 
ditch and den are passed on tlM 
1.9 andiho S Aes i i ey HoneOywhore rifle 
matches take place, on the rt. hand. 

Two other asore distant and elo« 
vated pointsv whidi are meet adv«B> 
tageJMis for commanding the paao- 
rama of the Alps, are the hiM of 
AHenbentf^ ^ an hoar's walk on the 
N. of the town, reached fay a foot* 
bridge acroes the Aar; and the Gwr* 
ten, a height an hour's walk to the S. 
of the town. 

There are B0it9u on the islaad in 
the Aar, chacn^. Iff., linen inehided,';' 
a flight of steps leads from the Piai.- 
form down to the river. 
. The C!asflno, -a handsome building' 
in the Ohep>Qraben, eontains a read* 
ing^roem, supplied with n ew sp a pess ; 
a t>all4oom, &e. There is also a- 
Tkgatrt in the town. 

Bargdoifor, opposite the Clock- 
tower, IS ikt priacipai bookseller, and 
keeps a good supply of maps, views, 
and costunsesy Ac of Switserlaad. 

Pof^jmr^e^-TraveUers gosag from 
Switserlaad into Austria, Italy, 
France, or Bavasia, most bear in 
nnnd thatitisMcesssnry to have their 
passports countersigned by the mi> 
nisters of thoscpowers residing here. 
The Secretaries of Legatioa remasn 
on the epet even iriMn tftw ministece 
attend tiie Diet at Luoeme <or fturieh. 

The English and Austrian minis- 
ters sign passports oo^y early in the 
raemiag from 10 to tl or 12. bk 
cases oi* nrgeney they would probably 
not refuse their signature at other 
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Ifoy^^. i^ , this is liable to- ; urioev* 
ii^iuty« . T^e tuayel^r prcesed for 
tiniQ, and' wishii^ to avoid delay, 
niay leav« his pjustpovt vitfa. tlie 
nf^t^tfsr of UiQ ion, to be forwarded to 
biiQ,by post. The Auslriaa Mgmt* 
ture, if jagi obtained heM^ can only 
be got at Turin or Stuttgard^ the 
nearest capitals where Austrian mi* 
imters remde. 

Hindelbanky which is sometimes 
visited from Berne, on account of 
the tomb of Madame Lsnghans, is 
described in Boate 13; andHofwyl, 
Mr. . Fellenberg's establishment, in 
Bpute 24, p» 63, 

The exclusion from hence through 
the BertuM Obcritmd^ Boute 27, may 
be made in 3 days, though it deserves 
longer time to be devoted to it. 
. DUig€nc€9 go from Berne daUy to 
Basle by Olten; Basle by Delsberg, 
to Aarau, Freiburg, Lausanne, Ge- 
neva, Lucerhe, Neuchatel, Soleure, 
Zurich, a&ditcrtce et-day^ to Thun. 

History and Government of Berne, 

Benie owes its foundation, in the 
Xllth century, to Berchtold V., 
Ouke of Ztthringen, who held, as 
his ancestors hi^ done, the office 
of Warden, or Proprietor of W. 
Switzerland, finom the Emperor. At 
that period the Fanstrecht, or law of 
the strong hand, was at its height ; 
a great part of the land was still un- 
reclaimed forest, and the only human 
habitations were the hovel of the 
defenceless serf or peasant, and the 
frowning and well-defended castle of 
the lawless baron, who lived by 
rapine and pillage. The efforts of 
the Dukes of Z^hringen had long 
been directed towards the curbing 
and humUing of this provincial no- 
bility, who, from their number and 
power, were no less formidable to 
their liege lord than to the peasant or 
roerchantoverwhom they tyrannised. 
To raise up a counterpoise to the 
overbearing noblesse, and their 
sUongholds or robber-nests, he col** 
lected the scattered peasantry into 
commuwkies» the chief of which he 



fonned ill 1191, on a {veMtittilfi/ (A^ 
tected by the Aar 4m all iidei^Hflj 
01^^ which he fortified with sli^^^j^ 
ws^is. Behind these the craftsm«iM^ 
the merchant, And all oifaefs ' wl^ 
needed protection for ^eir perso^, 
and property,: £snwd it* HBerchfe^ld* 
firatered the infant dty by imnii!ihttil<# 
and privileges) and, WhtttHifas b^ 
far more important 'he sufeceed^ Tik 
having it achno<Rrledgiftd as a' ftti^ 
town of ih6 «m]rird, ind«p6hd«IM; b# 
his own home «ndxif all seveireljg^;^ 
but the em)^rov. Invited by* th^sfi^ 
advantages, net only persotis of H^ 
poorer sort, but nuiny of th^iiifdridF 
nobles, settled here to enj^the^irbP^ 
fered freedom. These, and tltemore^ 
flourishing class of- citi ten^ in a shotF 
time engrossed in their own handis^ 
the entire admimt^tration of govern^ 
ment, and their numbers 'be4ng^ 
limited, and the right of citizenships 
hereditary, they soon formed an ari« 
stocracy as powerful in proportion \o 
the extent of the state as that of 
Venice and Nuremberg^ and as proud 
as any feudal noblesse in Europe. 
The great council of the cantouj- 
which at one time contained some- 
democratic elements, by the adminion 
of members from the lower txodes an^A 
craftsmen, in process of time waft 
filled solely by the higher burghers^ 
and all elections were renewed from 
their own body. Thus alt public 
offices were monopolised for ages by 
certain families. The Eriachs, for 
instance, held possession of the. post* 
office, the eldest sons 8uce<ieded to 
their fathers as matter of course, and- 
the higher commands in the Swisi 
regiments in foreign service furnished* 
employment for those who could not 
find place at home. The most an- 
cient families of burgben> u ev^oso 
who had been admitted to the p^- 
vllege of citizens before 1635, were 
called regiments-fKhig (eligible to the', 
magistracy), but of these only a' 
small number wera actually the,' 
rulers (regierende):in 1785 thenum* 
ber of the latter was only 69 families. ' 
Such a state of things B»tiiiidly^|j^e 
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}fifg6if.4lfAfit: »t eitkens, mot. ao mwAi 
£^f{jn% jQny 9i]>vm» ^ their siilert» wJm 
l^g^H^tft ^»ava |(pv«nfted wilh prudence 
%j^h^i^^, :witlMmlt oppmHUKg or 
%ii»^^^ tazjog, but fMm. their, over^ 
]^fl9mi>8 4l>aug]ttQiew^ exelusivenen, 
^f^f^.^ifi^wety ivitb which aM their 
||rac|$t4(i^gii'vere^«ondacte«t. By the 
]f,i^f^c^<^«olulioA. jthie ancient ari- 
^t^finmy Hfisttw^ «f its power ; . and 
^jmid^wh^ foUfwedthatof Jidy 
t^^^m «txi|iped then of the re- 
q^Mrn^ 4!R«ifcon8titi|Ueo, paeied 
^■4 fiPPTPm4..%;;an aeserablage of 
mfl|st,'nf;th0riaba£itantaDfthe canton, 
Of^^vros ^ '^eiy «itilB6n equal poU* 
^^^.r^ts, THiteJiareditaiy rule and 
^miW»Mfi ef.^e. snpreme autboraty 
lo^filMi %fii^efa#ic familiee was thus 
4i^^|(|p4' and the- people admitted 
t4»r fL,( pliiave of the geTernmeDt. A 
ne;«ly-«ppointed Mipxexne council 
«nt«red npfm its dutiea in Oct. 1831 ; 
nVkdiConaideriQg its want of experience, 
^m the previous exclusion tfi toio 
ot, the popular.party fram all shjire 
intbe govepunent, their .admioistra- 
tiqu; appeal* to have been respect- 
able* ^he chief reproach cast upon 
t^m i4 their persecution of the oil- 
g^uc^histst many of whom have since 
beiftp in^Nrisoned* The new rulers 
W;erft relief od of much embarrassment 
lA.Uie depajrtmentof finance, by the 
discQvery, in the exehequet;, of the 
r^neni&e.of teven years hoarded up, 
acqording to an ancient practice, by 
thsk j^^eoessor^ Instead of allow- 
i^g tws to Mfi idle they- very wisely 
tf^Eff^c^ii to^aecouo^in improving the 
t^i^if^ o£ the eao^on^ and in other 

'r. 7<^u JROUra 27. 

a C'ii^TftB. BaifrfBSB OBBRLANn. 
^^teRNB Tp Thun ; — Interlacqbn; 

-y^a^OTBRBRUNNEN ; OVER THE WbN- 

<lptN^'Ailp to Grindelwald ;— As- 
^%r'o^ TUB Faulhorn ;— over the 

t^HBlDBlck TO BIbYRINOEN ; AND 

Bx'filiuBvfz BACK TO ThUN. 

»vPM^ili0i»Mbi«^ fiXGttttiaa may be 



HMdniroS dkys) Ittt to OA^eMMAa! 
&id ite^Meyriitgen, and- reiurmn^fd 
Berne on the evening of Ihe'SrdaaW 
Mo8t-p«rso09, hewevey^will'Atel dffi 
posed ta devote longer time ' tb'ff: 
Bat it ie bt no means ne<iessaryid 
return to Bertie: tht passes of th^ 
Gtwuni (R. 38), of the Bhini^ (R. 
19), and of the Grimlel (R. 28); 
connect the Oberland vrhh the g^ 
neraltovr of Bwitseriand. 

It was in this magnifieettthif^lfln^ 
district that Bynm ** repeopted hi« 
mind fiom nature," and gather^ 
many of tho ideas and images which 
he has so exquisitely interwoven in 
his tragedy of Manfred, the scene of 
which lies among the Befne^e Alplr. 
He preferred many of the scenes 
among these meontains and lakes to 
Ghamonni, and ealis them ** some of 
the noblest views in the world/* 

Berne to Thun* 

5i stunden=sl6} English miles. 

An easy 3 hours' drive. 

A diligence goes twice a^day. 

The rockd is exoellent, and in fine 
weather the snowy Alps are in sight 
nearly the whole way. The scenery 
of the valley of the Aar is most 
pleasing ; laid out in pasture landd, 
with abundanee of villages, and enb- 
stantial farm-^houses, with broad 
roofs, surrounded by neat gat- 
dens. The river itself runs at some 
distance on the rt^ and is rarely vi- 
sible. The principal village passed 
on the way is 

24 Mtinsingen, memorable in 
recent Swiss annals as the sp<yt 
where the great publiie meeting of 
the men of the canton was held in 
1831, which adopted the new cou" 
stitution, and overthrew the rule of 
the oligarchy. 

The Stoekhom, with its conieal- 
peak, and thtt Niewn, two limestone 
mountains, forming, an it wvnn the 
advanced guard of the high Alpi,- 
posted on the opposite si^'ofthe- 
lake^ beoom« conS|>icaottS objee^- 
before reaching 

S) Thm-^Jmiwf H. de^Mlevue. 
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Oul«ide ibe towii, and beyond it, a 
aew.ftnd first-rate hetel> w«U mtuatcd 
in a garden commandini^ avtew ol'ifee 
Aar. It is lievresrer raiber dear. 

Dinner, Uble d*h6ie, at 2, a fir. ; 
at 5,4 fir.— tea, I ft. 10 sons^wax- 
tights, I fr. eac^ beds, 2 fr. 

The Batean a Vapeur, MMther 
iaB, a few yards farther, bekmga to 
the same landlord, who is also pro- 
prietor of the steam^boat plyiag on 
the lake, and is a clever, active, and 
•Btesprisiog person, fie is eivil 
withal, and veil aeqaainted wi4h 
Switserlaad) so as to be able to adwise 
travellers on their pnqposed routes.-— 
Fxayeahof, withm the towtt^fonaeffly 
the chief inn, bot now seeond^ate ; 
— Fanoon, «aid to be 9aod« 
• The Pension Bauaii^axten is well 
spoken ol, and is vsually so f«U that 
it is difficult to obtain rooms without 
long previous application. '' The 
landlady is extremely respectable 
and eivil; the apariosents cheerful 
and pleasant; living good. Chacges 
5 fr.dpday fi[>r each master, and ^fi)r a 
■ecvaat, everything included."— li. 

Tbere is not a more ptct«icesqae 
town in Switaerland than Thnn, 
situAted about a mile from the lake, 
upon the river Aax^ which here 
rushes out of it clear as cryataL Pre- 
eminent above the other bmld» 
lags nee a venearahle cfauvch, and 
a picturesque feudal castle 700 years 
old. T\a\m 'oentains 4876 inhalHt- 
ants; but within its wails there is 
nothing worth notice. It is, how- 
ever, from its position, and its beau- 
ti&il environs, one of the most a gre e- 
.able places of sendenee in Switiev- 
land, and being the siavting place for 
those who visit the Bernese highlands, 
it is thronged with aicoustant sncees- 
sion of travellers through the whole 
sr. 



Tbti view btom the dmrck^mrd 
Uifraae '^ alotig ihe lake* with its 
girdle of Alps, .fine f^aoers, and 
rocks wooded is the top," is men- 
tioned by Byj<«. A moee oKtenstve 
prospect is gained from the little 
Pavilion of St. Jao^nea; iMit better 



than ■eittier is the viear fiom tlie 
gzonnds of a pictly «omitry-lMiiBe 
.oalled the CkaHremte^ alraut ^ 
mile bMowtbe Hotel B^levne. The 
•Uingftau, Mdoch, and Eigherare 
visible from henee. The MUkmy 
School of the Swiss Gon&demtion ia 
at ThiM. 

Vehicles of various kinda^ and 
gnides.may be hired at Thun. 

A now carriag e ' w ad has been 
eonstmeted up the Sinmewtkal, 
from the lake of TQmn to -Veva|y. 
(Boole 41.) 

Lake <(f Thun — Thun to JnterlacbMn^ 

Since 1835 a small iron ittam-homi 
plies on the lake of Than between 
Than (the Sotsl du Bateaxt & 
Vapenr) and Keohaiis. The vejacpe 
taltts up about 6& minutes. It ^ans 
Arom Thun at 9 a.v. and 2 PtiC ; 
fioai Nenhans at 12 and 4. 

N4B. These were the honm in 
1837 ; bat, as they are Kable to he 
altered from year to year, ^laveHers 
ehould inquire belne hand. Aram' 
boat with 3 oara coals 75hatBKll 
&. 5 sons. The tarif fixed by the 
ai^orities being 3 fr. for eac% 
rower, and 2 fr. 5 eevs for the boat. 
The voyage takes tip about 3 hoars. 

The steamer does not take car- 
riages % hut a good eanriage-ffoad lias 
been made to laterladien, along 
the S. shove of the lake. The dis- 
tanoe isalboat4«(ttndeiiBil3Engltsh 
miles. 

The laieeia abonl 10 miles langT* 

The ban fas of the lake near T%mi 
are ocenpied wiih neat villas and 
ekeerful gardens : fwrther on, its N. 
shore is precipitous, and not very 
interesting. Among its scanty 
villages andhaenlets, the most im- 
portant is Oberfaofydiatiiiguished by 
the square tower of its castle. 

The S. shore is more striking. 
Here the two remarkable mountaioi^ 
the Stockhom, with a sharp peak* 
projecting like a horn, or thorn, and 
thie pyramidsl mass of the Nieaen, 
with its conical top, stand sentinels 
«t the entttseaof tte Kinder 4ind 
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ffiKflUMPtitKAl. The Tiv«r KMidcr, 
'OMttdvsled into iht lake by an arti- 
ficial 'Chaiiacd formed for it in 1714, 
fans deposited ammiid itv moiith, 
iwithin )c88 than » centoiy and a half, 
Y . d^ta or sand-hank of several 
Jnndied acies. The frogress and 
extent of this recent formation, so 
interdvtiag^ to geologists, has been 
ably investigated W Mr. Ljell. 

'8. At the foot of the Niesen, on a 
pe oj ee tiii g t ongue of land, stands the 
]pictaTes<|uecailUe of Spitfx^ founded, 
according to tradition, by Attila (P), 
and belonging to the family of 
S^lach. At Spietiwyler there is a 
^neatimi. 

N« When about two-thirds over 
tin tahe, a projeeting promonlory of 
preeipitoas rock, called the Nose, is 
passed, and a fine view is obtained 
of the Eigher and MoBch, which fill 
m the esttiemity of the lake with the 
white mass of their snow. To the 
vt. ef them appear the Jnngfran and 
finster Aarhorn. 

Ift front of the Nose the lake is 
72d feet deep. 

K. Fatther on, in the face of the 
flaountain, is tiie Cave of Si. Beahta, 
mbo^e a sm^l cascade, which may 
be seen leaping into the lake. St. 
Beatos, accor&ng to tradition, a 
native of Britain, converted the 
inbabitaBts ef this part of Helvetia 
to Christianity. Being minded to 
take up his rendenee on the shoves of 
the lake, he fixed his eyes upon a 
grot well suited to a hermit's abode, 
which happened at the time to be 
eecnpied 1^ a dnmron. The monster, 
kewever, ^'as easily ejected, without 
force, and simply by hearing a notice 
to quit addressed to hhn by 8t. 
Beatns. Among the miracles per- 
lormed by the anchorite, in addition 
to the abov«, must be mentioned 
that of his crossing the lake on his 
'Ckiak, which, when spread out on 
the water, served htm instead of a 
boat. A rivtdet issues out of the 
'Cave, and is subject to sudden rises, 
wliick fill the cavern to the roof, and 
are acoenipaaied by a loud report, 



like that of a cannon. It may be 
leached in a quarter of an hoar fVem 
the shore. 

At Neulian8,a tofitary cabaret at 
the end of the lake, aboirt 10 miles 
hmn Tlmn, and about 2 miles from 
Unterseen, the pass e ngers are hmded. 
A k)ng array of carriages, porters, 
guides, and horses, will be fennd 
awaiting their diserabarkatioB; ako 
a diligence, whieh mns to Inter- 
lachen; fare, Ifr. 

N.B. Travellers bound on the 
iMir 9f ike Oberiand generafiy 
engage an equipage here for the 
whole journey, and if they find a 
good stont pair of hors e* , there it 
economy in doing so; since, where 
the carriage-roads cease, the horses 
are taken out and used for riding. 
The owner will provide saddles and 
act as guide. Thus, if the same 
horses are continued during the 
whole journey, and brought back to 
Unterseen, one or even 2 days of 
ba(^ fare are saved. 



^ I Unterseen, a thoroughly 
village, composed (except the Catth 
on the maiket-place, and Raikktntt) 
of wooden houses, many of them 
brown from ase, being 2 centuries 
old, contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

It is situated about half-way be- 
tween the lakes of Thnn and Briens, 
whence its name, and that of Inter- 
lachen, both signifying ^between 
the lakes." <* There are several 
pensions here, where the charge is 3 
fr. a-day ; but they are not so good 
as those of loterlachen ; in fact, they 
are altogether inferior establishments, 
chiefly resorted to by Germans and 
Swiss, and the hours are mote 
primitive, dinner being served at 1." 
— L. 

N.B. Those who wish to make 
the most of tbeir time, and intend to 
return to Thun, wiU turn off at once 
from Unterseen to Lauterbmnnen, 
t» they must -paat through luter* 
ladien (where there is nothing 
particular to be seen) on their way 
firom Briens. 

■) htieviackem, Besidesthe ittn^ealled 
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Boiel d« Interkchen, or Landhaui , 
4Ui^ sa^ ^ .be n^, there are at 
lea^t A doxen pensioiM, or boarding 
hollies bere, wheie travellere ue 
Buw received for one d4iy. Formerljr 
no one was talteD in for less than a 
week. The charges for board and 
Ipdgiog wy between 5 aud 6 fr. jtr- 
day, exclusive of wine. Theprin* 
cipal pensions are Miiller's ; SeUers; 
the Cassino (6fr.} ; and HoistetteTs ; 
the latter is kept by a very 
obliging .landlordy and affords as 
good accommodation as any in the 
place. At most of these bouses 
there is a daily table d'hdte, and 
during the season baUs are constantly 
given at one or other. 

Interlachen has few sights or lions 
for the tourist or passing traveller, 
who need not stop here, unless he 
require to rest himself. Its beauti- 
ful position, however, on a little plain 
between the lakes, in full view of the 
Jungfrau, whose snowy summit is 
seen through a eap in the minor 
chain of Alps, its vicinity to numerous 
interesting sites, aud some of the 
most pleasing excursions in Switzer^ 
land, together with its exceeding 
cheapness as a place of residence, 
have spread its reputation through 
Europe, and have literally converted 
it into an English colony, two-thirds 
of the summer visitors, on a mode- 
rate computation, being of our nation, 
who have converted the place, into a 
sort of Swiss Margate. The village 
itself, a collection of staring, white* 
washed lodgin^'houses, has nothing 
Swiss in its character. Still, how- 
ever, though no longer a place of 
retirement, Interlachen must not be 
tlisparaged ; its almost endless walks 
and rides, its boating parties on the 
two lakes, its picnics, and balls, 
would, in the society of friends, 
afford amusement for a season. In 
front of the lodging-houses runs a 
magnificent avenue of walnut-trees, 
most inviting from its cool shade. 
The wooded slopes of the Harder, a 
hill on the opposite bank of the Aar^ 
vendered accessible by easy paths, 



commanding a delightful view, and 
the oldc«tl««f UBSpunnen^uren^ifi 
the distance of a walk even for hk* 
dies ; while the Giesbach Fallsr XtMl- 
terbrunuen with the Stasbach, -and' 
Grindelwald with its gl<icier«, '- at« - 
within a short morning'a row or'^d«. 
They are described in the folleWng^ 
tour of the Oberland. llwre tsk- 
Subscription Rmdmg'rtm tmA ILi*- 
bcary hece, at which ^ The^Tinee ^^ 
and '* Galignaai'' are takes in* 

The Engiitk OuanckSwttiee i»p«T<- 
formed every Sunday in the thurcii- 
by an EngliMi clergyman, for wK««i- - 
a small stipend is fonned by v^Unt^ 
taiy contributions among bis couttts^ ■ 
men. 

Very good saddle4i0ffses «iay )>e 
hired at luterlachcn. As far x«s 
Lauterbrunnen and Orindelwatd 
there is a good cliai-road, and the ' 
saddle-horses may be used to drair 
the chars. 

From Unifrseem, «r Iittwlaeken, tfs 
Lauterbrtmnenf is about 3j^ stundea, 
— 10 £ng, miles— a drive of. nearly 
2 hours. The road is practicable iet 
the carriages of the country. Aftet 
passing a tract of verdant meadowy 
laud, on which great wrestling* 
matches (one of which has been da* 
scribed by Madame de Stael) ana 
periodically held, the road peases on 
the rt. the Cattle qf UnApmmem: it 
is in a very dilapidated state,, but a 
square tower, witli a flanking round 
turret rise picturesquely above the 
brushwood surrounding them. It is 
the reputed residence of Manfred, 
and its position in front of the high » 
Alps renders it not unlikely that 
By roil may have had it in his eye. 
The real owners of the cattle were 
the barous of Unspuimen, a noble 
and ancient race> who were lords of 
the whole Oberland, from the Grimsel 
to the Gemmi. Burkard, the last 
male descendant of this family, had . 
a beautiful and only daughter, Ida, 
who was beloved by a youqg knigjoi 
attached to the Court of Berchtol^ 
of Zahringen, between whon^ and 
Burkard a defidly feud bad Ipng s\^tiN» 
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sisiecU Under such cireonstanee* 
the youthful Rudolph of Wadena- 
chvjl^ det]»aking of obtaining the 
father's consent to their union, scaled 
thtt caatie-waUs by a^ht, casried Ida 
off^ and mad« her hb bride. Many 
yaafs of bloody strife betareen the two 
parties lolkMTMi this events At length 
Rttdohijby taking his* Jofant son by 
Ida along with him, piesanted him- 
self, uuaimad and arithoat aikteadants, 
to Burirnrd, in the midst of his ttrsng- 
MiU 8ach an appeal to the old 
man's a&etions and generosity was 
in«sisiible ; he malted into tears, 
fiMCoi his wfOBgSy and, reeeiviog his 
children into his bosom, made Ru- 
delph'saon the heir of his vast posses- 
siflps. At the time of the reconcilia- 
tion, the old baron had said, ** Let 
this day be for e^er celebrated among 
us;" and rami games were in conse- 
quence, for^nany years, held on the 
sjiet. These were remed in 1805 
and 1 808, and consisted of gymnastic 
ezercisesy wrestling, pitching the 
stone, &c., in which the natiFOS of 
the different cantons contended with 
ono another, while spectators from 
far and near collected on a na- 
tural amphitheatre. A huge frag^ 
ment of rock, weighing I841b8.^ 
which was hurled 10 ft. by an athlete 
icom Appeniell, may stUl be seen. 

Leaving behind the villages of 
Wylderschwyl and Mtihiinen, whose 
inhabitants are sadly afflicted with 
goitre (§ 19), the road plunges into 
Uie narrow and savage goi^e of the 
torrent Lutschine, and ** we enter 
upon a range of scenes beyond all 
description or previotis conception. 
Not far up, the road passes a spot of 
evil re{)ute as the scene of a fratri- 
cide-— *' just the place for such a 
deed." It was marked by an in- 
scrtption in the face of a projecting 
sock, ' caUed, from tbe murder, the 
Evil Stone (Bdsestein), or Brother's 
Stone. The recent encroachments 
of the river upon the road have ren- 
dered it necessary to blast a portion 
of the rock in order to widen the 
carriage-way^ in doing which the in- 



nriptioA has be«a displaced^ Yh« 
nwrdeser^ according to Iho ^foty, 
was laid of the castle of RothsttSue^ 
which stood on th« opposite side of 
the valley. Stung with remorse, he 
fled away fifom the sight of man, 
wonditeed an outcast among thcr 
wilds like Cam, and perished mi-' 
sesably. 

2 At the hamlet of Zweilutschioen, 
about two miles from the entrance of 
the valley, it divides into two 
branches ; that on the L, from which 
flows the Black Lutachine^is the val- 
ley of Grindelwald, terminated by 
thus gigantic mass and everlasting 
snows of the Wetterfaom (see p. 77) ;- 
that of the rt., traversed by the White 
Lutschine, is the valley of the Lau- 
terbrunnen, and it ought to be visited 
first. 

The valley of Lauterbrunnen is 
remarkable for its depth, its con- 
tracted width, and for the precipices 
of limestone, nearly vertical, which 
enclose it like walls. Its name, li- 
terally translated, means " nothing 
but: fountains ;" and . is derived, 
doubtlessly, from the number of 
streamlets which cast themselves 
headlong from the browa of the cliffs 
into the valley below, looking at a 
distance' like so many pendulous 
white threads. 

The road crosses the Lutschine 
under the base of a colossal preci- 
pice, called Huunenflue, whose face 
displays singular contortions- in the 
limestone strata. If tbe clouds per- 
mit, the summit of the Jun<rfrau 
now bursts into sight ; and soon 
after, surmounting a steep slope, wa 
reach 

1 \ LcuUerbrunnen (^Inn : Capricorn, 
tolerably good). 

This villa^ contains about 1350 
inhabitants, in rustic houses, scat- 
tered widely apart, along both banks 
of the torrent. It lies 2450 feet 
above the sea, so sunk between pre- 
cipices that in summer the sun does 
not appear till 7 o'clock, and in win- 
ter not before 12. Only the hardier 
species of grain grow hero» and the cli* 
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nmtle it Blmost too roufsli for peinn 
and apples. About 30 tlioots of water 
dangle fnnn the edge of the rani- 
'part whidi forms the fide of tho vid- 
ley : and^ when iti top is enveloped in 
clonds, appear to bnrst aft ODce fiom 
the sky : many of them are dried up 
in summer. IVese miiior £iUs, ho«r- 
ever» are all eclipsed by that of tiie 
SiaMtark, disfant about three quar- 
ters of a mile from the inn. It is one 
of the loftiest in Kurope, measuring 
between 800 and 900 feet in height ; 
and from this cause, and from the 
eomparatisely small body of water 
forming it, it is slnvered by the wind 
into spimy like dost long before it 
reaches the bottom (whence its name, 
liter&lly, Ehttt-Ull). 

Stmngers, who expect in the 
Staubbach the rushing and roaring 
rapidity of a cataract, will here be 
disappointed ; but iu the opinion of 
many, this want is atoned for by 
other beauties peculiar to this frilL 
The friction of the rock, and the le- 
sistance of the air, retard the descent 
of the water, giving it, when seen in 
front, the appearance of a beautiful 
lace veil suspended from the preci- 
pice, and ifnitttting. in its centre, the 
Iblds of the draipery. When very 
ftillttt shoolsout frotit the rock, and 
is bent by the wind into flickering 
mdulations. Bjrron has described 
it admimbly, both in prose and 
verse:—- 

** The torrent is in shape, curving 
over the rock, like the taii of a white 
horse streaming in the wind-«-such 
as it might be conceived would be 
t^at of the ' pale horse * ou which 
Death is mounted in the Apocalypse. 
It is neither mist nor water, bat a 
something between both : its im- 
mense height gives it a wave or 
curve — a spreading here or conden- 
sation there — ^wonderful and inde- 
scribable."— «/bi/r«a/. 

" It if not noon -> the lunbow*! rays glill 

aT<^ 
The toCTent witk the many fanes of lMe\«n, 
And roU the eheeteH silver's vraviim column 
O'er the crag*a headlong perpeniUcular. 
And (Hng he lines of foaming liglit niong. 



And to nad fto. lOctlhe pnleeoarMr VUR, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by Death» 
As told in the Apooalypie." 

Mm^fred, 

The Staubbadi is seen to perfec- 
tion before noon, when, the iris 
formed by the sun AdUng full vpoo 
it, ** like a rainbow come down to pay 
a visit — SBOving as you move," and 
the shadow of the water on the fiwa 
of the rock, give an additianial fa- 
terest. At other times it is as trelt 
seen from the inn as from the nearest 
point which can be mached withoutr 
becoming dienehed witli spray. 
Wordsworth has adlod it ^ a heaven- 
bom watep-fall;'' and when the^ 
clouds avft low and rest on the sides- 
of the vaUey, it literally appears 
to leap from the sky. In winter, 
when the torrent is nearly arrest- 
ed by the frost, a vast pyranrid 
of ice is formed by the dripping of 
tlie water from above, increasmg gra- 
dually upwards in the maimer of a 
stalagmite, until the ooiossal idde 
reaclws neeriy half way up the pre- 
crpiee. Them is a smaller upper-ftUl 
above tiie one seen from Laaterinrun* 
nea. A foot-path leads up to it in 
thzee quarters of an hour, but few 
think it wor^ the trouble of the «8» 
cent. 

Above Lauteibrunnen vegslatioo 
languishes, and in a few miles is 
limited to scanty grass. There aie 
more water-falls in this direction, if 
the traveller be not already weary of 
them. The St^mmdrHach, about 10 
miles beyond the church of Lauter- 
bninnen, is by seme esteemed finer 
than the Staubbach; but it is only to 
be reached by a difficult foot-path, 
leading past the little cascade ojp the 
Trinnbelbach, twisting and roaring 
in a cleft on the L, and over the debris 
of an avalanche which falls antinally 
from the Jungfrau, and spreads its 
ruins of broken rocks, mixed with 
frngments of ice, over a surface of 
many hundred acres. It is cslied 
the Trachsel-Lauine. Near it is a 
group of miserable chalets — farther 
on a 8in«^le chalet, colled- Steinberg, 
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Ifom «]ucb Uie fall is nacbe«L It is 
a desolate and wild spot, pent in by 
abrupt rocks and glaciers, and might 
truly be termed TAe ffor/tfs End. 

Lctuierbnutnen to GrindelwaiU,'^ 
1 . i^ the eiar road» 
. 2. BgiAe fVengem Mfu 

By the high-road the time occu- 
pied in going to Ghcindelwald is about 
2^ hours'*- the diittance about 12 
jniles; but this route should be taken 
onljr bjr those who can neither i^^ 
jfOt walk, or who prefer the ease of « 
ofjju a banc to avalanches, Alps,and 
fatigue — or in case of bad or cloudy 
Wf^^ther. It is necessary to return 
4own the valley as far as the Zwei* 
Jiutschinen, then, crossing the White^ 
to iiscead, by the side of the Black 
Lutschine — a toilsoooe staep^ through 
a gloomy valley, closed up by the 
precipices of the Wetterhom, and the 

Seeks of the £ighcr. Nearer tp Qnn* 
elwald the two glacierf appear in 
sight. 

The traveller in the Oberland ia 
saiUy subjjixted to the persecution of 
b^gars — some under the pretext of 
o££ring him strawberries, or flowers, 
(MT crystals, — others with no other 
eaxuse but their poverty, not unfre- 
quentiy united to goitre and cretin- 
isoi, as an additional recommenda" 
tion to the compassion of strangers, 
Bvery cottage sends forth its ragsed 
crowds of dishevelled and unshod 
children ; behind every rock is an 
Mnbescade of native minstrels, who, 
^mwQ up in line, assail the passers- 
by with the discordant strains of their 
anciU voices. " They beset the de- 
vioua footway leading up the hill- 
Side, in a long scattered line, to a 
considerable height, Just like a tiata 
of gunpowder, whien only awaited 
my abroach to explode/ — Latrobe, 

2 In fine weather there is not a 
more interesting or exciting journey 
among the Alps than that over the 
^jgftgfem Aip, or Le$ur Scheideek, 
Independent of the view of theJung- 
f^AU, and jother giants of the Bernese 



chain (unrivalled, owing to its prood* 
mity to these sublime objects), it ie 
from the summit of the Wengevn 
Alp that the avalanches are seen 
and heanl in greatest periectum. 
and no one should abandon the 
ejq;>edition without an cffiicL The 
path is practicable ibr mules, and ie 
about 18 miles long ; but,, from its 
steepness, its gteat elevatien, and the 
time spent in enjoying the view from 
the top, it occupies at leset 7 hours. 
Though fatiguing, it is not daogev* 
ous, and is constantly traversed by 
ladies pu horseback, or even in a 
cbaisea portcor ($ 9). 

A steep zigsag path leads out of 
the valley of Lauterbnmnen, in order 
to surmount the ridge sepeiEating ii 
from that of Grindelwald. After 
nearly an hour of toilsome ascent, 
passing the Jbooses of a scattered^ 
hansleC it ssaches a more gradual 
slope «^ meadow land. The valley 
ef Lauterbrun, beneath whose preci* 
pioes the tcaveUev has previously 
cnept with some little awe, presenta- 
from this height the aspect of a mere 
trench ; the Staubbach is ledueed to 
a thin .thread; and its upper fall, and 
psevious winding, before it makes its 
final leap, are exposed to view. 

The path crosses the meadows ad^ 
vancing towards the Jnngfkam, which 
now rises in froni of the spectator, 
with its vest expanse of snow aa4 
glacier, in all its magnificence. Not 
only its summit, but aU the mass ef 
the mountain shove the level of the 
spectator, is white with perpetual 
saow of virgin purity, which breaks 
off abruptly at the edge ef a back 
precipice, forming one side of a ra- 
vine sq[»arating the Jungfrau from 
the Weugern Alp. It appears to be 
within guu'^hot of the spectat oS '-so 
ooloasal are its proportions, that the 
effect of distance is lost. 

From a chalet (Sennhutte) plantied 
on the brow of the ravine, 5^50 feet 
above the sea-level, directly facing 
the Jimgfrau,the mountain is best 
seen, aa well as the avalanches de- 
Mending from it The pcecipiee be* 

b2 
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Ibt» «lkiA«(l'ti5, which formttbe bate 
t4 iher mountain, is channeled with 
Aarrows or i^todives, down which the 
a«>fthi&rhes desc«nil. They are most 
uunferoua a little after noon, when 
the Sim exerdset the greatest infla- 
enc« on the glacier In loosening 
masses of it, and causing them to 
bireak'off. 

The attention is first arrested by 
B distant' roar, not unlike thunder, 
and in half a minute a gush of white 
fMwdejr, resembliag a small cataract, 
is perceived issuing out of one of the 
4Bpper grooves or g^tlties; it then 
sinks into a lower fissure, and is 
tost only to reappear at a lower 
atAg« some hundred feet below ; soon 
after another roar, and a fresh gush 
from a lower gaily* till the mass of 
iee, reaching the lowest step, is pre- 
cipitated into the gulf below. By 
watdnng attentively the sloping 
^hite side of the Jungfrau, the mass 
of glacier which produces this may be 
seen at the moment when disengaged 
and before the sound reaches the ear. 
Sometimes it merely slides down over 
the surface, at others it turns over in 
a cake; but in an instant after it 
•disappears, is shattered to atoms, 
and, in passing through the different 
gullies, IS ground to powder so fine, 
•that, as it issues from the lowest, it 
looks like a handful of meal; and 
particles, reduced by friction to the 
•cons'stence of dust, rise in a doud of 
'vapour. Independent of the sound, 
which -is an awful interruption of the 
«ikfnce usually prevailing on the high 
Alps, there is nothing grand or 
«tiiking in these falling masses ; and, 
indeed, it is difficult, at first, to be- 
li«^e that these echoing thuuders 
arise fcemso slight a cause in ap- 
pearance. The spectator must bear 
ill' mind that at each discharge whole 
tons of ice are hurled down the moun- 
tain> and apparently that insignifi- 
eantwhitedustismadeupof blacks ca- 
paUeof sweeping away whole forests, 
did anj^ occur im Us course, and of over- 
whelming houses and vUlag«8. 
During the eariy part of summer 



three or fbur ' such discbai'get mhy 
be seen in an hour; in cold weather 
they are less numerous ; iu the au- 
tumn scarcely any occur. The 
avalanches finally descend into the 
valley of Trumlaten, the deep and 
uninhabited ravine dividing ' tl^e 
Jungfirau from the Wertgem Alp"; 
and, on melting, send forth a stream 
which falls into the Lutscfaine, a 
Uttle abofe Lautcrbi^nnen; A ji^it 
of Lord Byron*s •* Manfred** -vrkk 
etther written or mentally ' cOmpos^ 
on the Wengem Alp, ift fifB -vltjw'cJf 
the Jungfrau, and (he i^y^iit'1|t)li 
Journal) within heanng \X its' aVa* 
lanches. ' - ' ' 

" Ascended the Wengem hiot^ 
tain ; left the hdrses, took' off tny 
coat, and went to the snminif. ' On 
one side, our view com|*r!«ed the 
Jungfrau, with all her glacier^ ; fheh 
the Dent d'Argent, shining .Hfcie 
truth ; then the Little Giant, and f hb 
Gkeat Giant ; and last, not least, thto 
Wetterhom. The height of the 
Jungfrau is 13,000 feet above the sea, 
and 1 1.000 above the valley. Heard 
the avalanches falling every five mi- 
nutes nearly. 

'' The clouds rose ftom the oppo- 
site valley, curling up perpemiica- 
lar precipices, like the foam of the 
ocean of hell during a spring tide-*- 
it was white and sulphury, and im- 
measurably deep in appearance. The 
side we ascended was not of so pre- 
cipitous a nature ; but, on arriving at 
the summit, we looked down upon the 
other side upon a boiling sea of clond, 
dashing against the crags on which 
we stood — these crags on one feide 
quite perpendicular. In passing' the 
masses of snow, I made a snowball 
and pelted Hobhouse witli it,"**^ 
Swi99 Journal, 
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'* Ye topi^ing etaflsof ie«i*^ • ' > 
Ye avalanrJies, whom a brvnth draws 40Wa 
Iu mountainous o'erwhelmin^. come.aad 

crush me I ' '\ 

I hear ye tnomenili/ abett^t heMitlh, 
Crush with a fr^qut^ oai/lut: bet yayiisi. 
And only fall on things that still woallUive; 
On the young nourishios forest, or the ntt| 
And hsml^t of the harmtest vBlager. ^ * ' 
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!fp0* i|BvU boil ap lurottod th« glaciew; 
'^Uhet^Hing fast beneath me, white aild sul- 
4fiBB foam from the roused ocean cf deep 

Manfred, 
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,jALbout'2 nileg beyond tUis chalet 
i)^ci^imi{pit oC the pas.^ is attained, 
j^40f/(^et above tlve sea-level. Near 
^tUnV^ is. another ^^st^^^^ which, as 
ffjifX^ tl|e,f|orinjBry Xurnishes beds to 
^^nijfefn^ jifhQ sometimes pass the 
^jgti^^ere to ftwaut the HUnrise. The 
^^e^^fj^in the top is very fine, in- 
viwQy ^^sides the Jungfjrau, the 
' n^, j^e, two Eighera, and the 
etterhorn. The Jungfrauy or Vir- 
,^i^..jpec^vi^d its name either from 
^le fpnsifUied. parity of the snow, 
Jtij|ri because (till lately) its crest had 
*^ver l>een reached or trodden by hu- 
lOfiuCoot. She has now lost her 
f Isdm,. to the title on the latter score, 
|iie highest peak having been attained 
40. 1312, by two brothers, named 
]kieyer> from Aarau; and, in 1828, 
by six peasants, from Grindelwald. 
j.t is* the fourth in height of all Ku- 
vapenn mountains, rising to an eleva- 
tion of 13,748 feet above the sea- 
Itivel* . The Silber-htfrner are, pro- 
perly speaking, inferior peaks of the 
Jiungfrau. briber on appears the 
Honeh or Klein Etgher, 13,524 feet, 
and the Great Eigher (Giant), 1 3,0d0 
leet. On approaching Grindelwald, 
t^ Shreckhorn (Peak of Terror), 
^3,470 feet^ comes into sight. The 
.jiharp, needle-formed point of the 
Pjinstec-Aarhom, the highest of the 
f{l«R|p, 1 4^070 feet above t he sea-le vel, 
Js^nly visible at intervals peering 
sdlH>v« bi»- brethren. The glaciers, 
ffrhicliLcl^ig aniund. these peaksy and 
jfi)], up the. depressions between them, 
extend without interruption from the 
Jungfrau to the Grimsel, and from 
Grindelwald in Canton Berne, nearly 
ti^Bri^ in the Vallais. The extent 
'df this glacier has been calculated at 
115 square miles, or about one-sixth 
«f «U.ihe gladers among the Alps, 
'' Within a f^w years, a chcUet has 
iieeu exwptiid on the very summit of 



the Wengem Alp, io Affi>iA <«fire«|D> 
aient by day to passing ttuveUeifi 
and shelter by night to lhos*..vlft6 
wish to enjoy the sunrise from beftoev 
Both the fare and the .bede am of 
a very humble description. The 4€« 
scent from this chalet to Griadelwald 
takes up about three hours.- .The 
path is steep and difficulty sisewA 
with fallen locks. It passes within 
sight of a forest mown down by the 
fall of avalanchvs. Tlie trunks, 
broken short off dose to the ground^ 
still stand, like stubble left by the 
scythe. Byron describes '* whole 
woods of withered piiie8-<^all wi» 
thered; trunks stripped and barkless^ 
branches lifeless; done by & single^ 
wioter,-^their appearance lemioded 
me of me and my family** . < 

In descending into the vaUey, the 
Wetterhorn is Keen in fronts and on 
the 1. the Faulhom, surmouoted by 
an ino, like that on the Righi, whidL 
furnishes night-quarters to those vhi> 
ascend for the sakeof the stmrise^ and' 
the celebrated panoramic view (P'79)« 
On the rt., low down, appears thie 
white glacier of Grindelwald, issuing 
out of a gorge, on a level with the 
habitations of the valley. Travellers^ 
instead of proceeding at once to 
Grindelwald, usually skiit along the 
base of the mountain, in order to visit, 
this glacier on their way. 

Grindelwald (^Inns : Adler-*-£agle ,*: 
Bar— Bear; both tolerable). They 
are more than a mile distant from 
the lower glacier : in summer they are 
often very full, so that it is advisable 
to send on beforehand to secure beds. 

The village of Grindelwald^ cmi- 
sisting of picturesque wooden cot- 
tages, widely scattered over the val- 
ley, lies at a height of 3250 feet above 
the sea, from which cause, and from 
its vicinity to the glaciers, the cli- 
mate of the valley is cold^ and un* 
stable even in summer* Its inhabit- 
ants are chiefly eiiq;>loyed in rearing 
cattle, of which 6000 head are fed 
on the neighbouring pastures. Some 
of the peasants act as guides; the 
younger femalejs pick up a fittwbats 
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hy Aini^tig Banc de Vaches at the 
imsv.wid most of the childten are 
beggars— occupations adsinff from 
the wflux of strangers hito uie val- 
1ey> which has eicercised an inju^ 
rious influeace upon its morals and 
aacieat stmplicUy of mamiers. 

Griudelwald oires its celebrity^ as 
a place of resort for traveSers, to the 
graadvur of the mountsans which 
surround it, and to its two Glacier* 
(4 1 7)9 whichi as they descend into the 
seiy bottom of the valley below the 
level of the Tillage, and almost with- 
in a stdne's-throw of human habitat 
tions^ are more easily accessible here 
tiian in other parts of Switzerland* 
Three gigantic mountains finrm the 
8. side of the valley— the Either, of 
Giant; the Mettenberg (Middle 
Mountaan), which is, in fact, the 
liase or pedestal of the magnificent 
peak, called Schseckhorn ; and the 
Wetterhorn (Peak of Tempests), «k 
ib» uj^pM end. • Between these three 
siountains the two gladers of Qrin* 
delwald issue ent. They are bravehes 
of that vast field or ocean of ice men* 
turned above as occupying the table* 
iland, and high, valleys amidst the 
Bernese Alps, and being pushed 
downwards by theconstantly-increas* 
iag raasees above, descend far b^w 
the lineuif |ierpetual snow (^ 17). 

Their chittfkMauty arises from theiv 
being boidered by fiorests of fir, 
which form, as it veoei a graceful 
inage to the white icct while the 
gieen pastures, with which they are 
almost in contactnear their base, con- 
trast agreeably with their frozen 
peaks. Theugh infiBrior in extent to 
these of Chamonni, they yield to 
them alone; and the traveller who 
has not seen them will do well to «3e- 
plore the Glaciers of Grindelwaid. 
Trhe Zoifff r Giaioier, also called the 
enuUler, although four times as large 
«s the upper one, forces its way out 
between 4ae Eigher ami Mottenberg, 
aaditssoUdicebergsdeseendto a point 
only 3200 ft. above the level of the sea. 
A path, practicable for mules, a»- 
fends for nearly % hours along its 



1«ft margin, lieneath the precipices 
of the Mettenberg, commanding g 
most iutereutini^ view of the Iwist- 
ling minarets of ice, rising in the most' 
various and fantastic shapes. The 
glacier, which is narrow at the bot- 
tom, gradually widens, and spreads 
out into what is called the Sea of 
lee (Eismeer), where its surface, 
though traversed by crevices, is less 
shattered than below. The best view 
of it is from the grotto called Nel- 
lenbalm. Strangers should not ven* 
ture upon the ice without a gtnde. 
In 1821, M. Mouron, a dergyman of 
Vevay, was lost in one of the erevices; 
Sttspiduns were entertained that the 
guide who accompanied him had 
murdered him, and search was 2m* 
mediately commenced for the body^ 
After 12 days of fruitless attempts), 
it was at length drawn out of ani 
abyss in the ice, said to have been 
700 feet deep (P), by a guide named 
Burguenen^ whe was Idk down from 
above, at the peril of his life, by a 
rope with a luitem tied to his neck. 
He was twice drawn up without hav- 
ing been able to find it, neatiy ex* 
hausted for want of air; the third 
time he returned with it in his arms. 
It was much bruised, and several 
limbs were broken ; so as to lead to the 
belief that life, or at least sensation, 
hail departed before it reached thcf 
bottom; but both the watch and the 
purse of the unfortuaate man were 
found ' upon him, so that the sus^ 
picions reganding the guide were 
proved to be groundless. He was 
buried in the church of Griudelwald. 
On the way up to the Eismeer a 
singular depression in the rodcs; 
called Martinsdruck, is pointed ottt 
to the traveller ; and opposite to it, 
in the crest of the Eigher, a small 
hole, called Mitrlinthch, through 
Wh*eh the sun's rays shine twice e- 
year. Once on a time, according to 
the tradition, the basin now occupied 
by the Eismeer was filled with a lake, 
but the space between the Mettenbe^ 
and the Eigher being much narrower 
than at present) theoutlet from it was 
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constantly bloekad tip^ and inunda- 
tions {urodtioed> which ruined the fiekk 
of the peasants in the valley below. At 
Wi^ii^ St. Martin, a holy giant, came 
to tliair rescue ; he seated himwlf 
on tho Mettenberg, resting his stsff 
on the Kigher, and then with one 
lusty heave of his faravrny back not 
only burst open the preeent wide 
passage between the two mountains^ 
biit let't the msrks of his veat on the 
one|. and drove his walking-stick 
right through the other. 

The Upper Gtader may be visited 
in going over the Scheideck. 

Atcentofthe Fauihom. 

The Fauihom is a mountain 
8140 feet above the se»>level ; situ- 
ated between the valley of Grindel- 
wald and the lake of Briens, and 
commanding iiom its summit an ex- 
odlent view, especially over the 
■eighbouring chain of Bernese Alps. 
On this account it is ascended in the 
siimmw-time, like the Righi, by nu- 
merous parties of travellers. 

*^ For an excursion up the Faulhorn, 
ibe horses that have brought tra- 
vellers to Griodelwald may be used. 
For ladies who do not ride, and are 
yet willing, to undergo the fatigue of 
the ascent, chairs may be hired at the 
inns» with capital bearers^ four to 
each chair, at 6 francs each ; or if the 
party sleep on the Fauihom, 9 firs* 
The inn oo the summit, which is 
only tenanted for 4 months oi the 
year, and is totally abandoned to the 
wind and rain in October, aflfords 3 
very tolerable apartments, and one or 
two lofts ; still it is but sorry sleep- 
ing acctunmodation, the d&Magr^mau 
of which are hardly compensated to 
ladies by the wtcertam bwauty of the 
early view of the glaciers : for gen- 
tlemen the quarters are good enough* 
The ascent from Grindelwald is 
totally free from danger, and not 
very difficult. It may be made in 
less than 5 hours, and the descent in 
34- 1'Im larder of mine host is said to 
be better than heretofore; but evenr 
jlhis^ is of course very dear.*' — Ju. 



A iaggol of firewood to^ fiom 10 
to Id bats. The path leads uvefr 
the Bachalm by the side of a small 
lake, 1000 feet below the sumant. 
The view of the Bernese Alps from 
the top forms the chief feature of tiie 
panorama, which in this respect, and 
from the proximity of the Fsnihors 
to those saowy giants, far tarpassei 
the prospect from the Righi. On the 
other hand, though the lakes of Thus 
and Briens are both viuble, only a 
small strip of each appears, which is 
but a poor equivalent for the wide 
expanse of blue water which faatfaet 
the foot of the Righi. 

There is a footpath from the top 
oT the Faulhora, passing the water- 
fall of the Giesbaeh to Briens ; the 
distance is about 14 miles. A bridle* 
path leads down to Kosenlaui, on the 
way to Meyringen, so that traveUeis 
about to cross the Scheidtack need 
not return to Qrindelwald. . 

Grindelwald to Mejfrmpenf iff tht 
Cereal Scheidedk^ 

64 stunden « 20} English miles. 

Beyond Grindelwald the char 
road ceases, and^-those who cannot 
travel on horseback or on foot caa 
reach Meyringen only by crossing the 
lake of Briens, returning first to In- 
terlachen. 

An hour's walk up the vall^ from 
Grindelwald, and a slight detour to 
the rt. of the direct path to Meyringen^ 
leads to the Upper Glacier. It does 
not materially diffisr from the one 
below, nor is it finer; but it somei>' 
times has a larger vault of ice at its 
lower extremity. These two glacierb 
are the chief feeders of the Black Lut- 
schine. 

It takes 3 hours to reach the sunor 
mit of the Scheideck from Grinds]^ 
wald. The ascent is easy, and dur- 
ing the whole of it the PVeiierhorm 
(Peak of Tempests) overhangg the 
path, an object of stupendous sub- 
limity. It rises in one vast precipice 
of alpine limestone, apparently close 
above the traveller's head, though its 
base is more than a mile off. Fouc 
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diflercoi aTalanches denecnil from it 
in Ihe spring ; some of them reach 
to the path ; and patches of their 
snow often last through the summer. 
Upon the slo|ie in front of the Wet- 
teihorn is uguallv stationed one who 
blows the alpine horn, a rude tube of 
wood, 6 or 8 feet long. The traveller 
should on no account omit to stop and 
fisten. A few seconds after the hont 
lias ceased, the few and simple notes 
of the instrument are caught up and 
repeated by the echoes of the vast 
cliff of the Wetterhorn, and return 
to the ear refined and softened, yet' 
perfectly distinct, as it were an aerial 
^ncert warbling among the crags. 
• The view down the valley of Grin- 
delwald, from the top of the Sch<»d- 
eclc, is very striking ; its gnreen pas- 
tures contrast agreeably with the bare 
wall of the Wetterhorn. Beyond it 
on the 1. rises the sharp crest of the 
£igher, resembling tne up-turned 
edge of a hatchet ; and the pointed 
cone of the Schreckhom appears above 
the Mettenberg. On the top of the 
Scheideck (6711 feet above the sea- 
level, stands a chalet, weather>tight, 
affording one or two beds for such 
travellers as are driven to sleep here ; 
and a cup of coffee or hot milk for 
those who desire to warm themselves 
after their cold morning's ride over 
the mountains. 

^ The prospect in the opposite direc- 
tion, into the vale of the Reichenbach 
or^ of Rosenlaui, is not remarkable. 
High upon the rt. appears the glacier 
of Schwarzwald, between the Wet- 
terhorn and Wellborn; further on, 
between Wellborn and Engel-hdrner 
(angels* peaks), the Glacier of Roitn- 
laui lies embedded. An hour and a 
halfs walking from the chalet, partly 
through a wood of firs, brings the 
traveller abrea&t of this glacier, 
which lies about a mile to the rt. of 
the path in the midst of a forest of 
firs. It is smaller than those of 
Grindelwald, but is celebrated above 
all others in Switzerland for the un- 
tarnished purity of its white surface, 
and the clear transparent azure of its 



aesbsrgs. This ptcisliarifty 
doubtless from the cbaoKtsr^.tliii 
rocks around it ; these, in dccsaipoi^ 
ing, do not turn into black gravsi ac 
mud, which stains anddisfigvMstk* 
Grindelwald glaciers. A rtssp ]nlli 
on the 1. of the glacier leads in ftboial 
^ an hour to the summit sf * rMfttj 
which projects midway into- the. icy 
seSyand bends it s com se coiiai d cr ab t yi 
It forms a good point of vi«w. * 

The guMles usually halt li»r am 
hour to refresh theaKelvaa and. tfai^ 
beasts at 

4 The Batlvi of Kosanimiiv: -1^ 
homely inn, called the Stviabecl^ 
erected over a source of miihiiak 
water, which supplies 5 ar 4 rtida 
tubs of wood, serving aa baths* Thm 
number of guests who resort hither fot 
the use of them is very }imitad4 Thm. 
house is distant about 1^ aula freat* 
the glacier. A few yards beliind it, th« 
Reioienbach torrent issues out of a 
cleft in the rock. The path to Meyrian 
gen runs by the side of this straaao; 
first crossing a charming little goeen 
plain, carpeted with soft turf, like that 
of an English lawn, and dotted wuh 
chalets. The view up the valley fron 
this point deserves particular notice ; 
it is a favourite subject for the pendi 
of the artist. The Wetterhoro, the 
Wellborn, and the craggy peaka 
called Engelhomer, form a mountain • 
group unrivalled for picturesqueness. 

Below this the valley contracts, 
numerous waterfalls are seen dang* 
ling from its aides: one of tliem>\ 
from its height and tenuity, is called • 
the Rnpcfall (Seilbach); and now,a 
bird's-eye view opens out into the - 
vale of Hasli, or Meyringen* which * 
in comparison with the nacrow ghsas 
of Grindelwald and Lauterbruimea 
deserves the name of a plain, ihougli 
bounded by mountains high ami.' 
steep. 

The latter part of the descant. 
leading into it, is both diflicult end 
dangerous, unless the horses are very 
sure-footed, owing to the steepneaa • - 
and ruggedness of the path and tta.. 
being paved with smooth ami slippaty . 
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iikrim -of cCwM. On this aceottiit 
itf«v«llcni »t» utuall J inrked to ciis« 
an<l descend on foot. The 
the Reichenbach performs 
of nearly 2000 feet in a 
of leaps, the longest of 
are Ike eelebrated FeUis of the 
Maehmbmch. The upper fall is situat- 
ed ahant 100 yards to the ]. of the 
nwil'^aear ttie village called Zwirght. 
A small "fie- is exacted for the liberty 
iwcHMh tbe-meiMlow between it and 
tfiatiiiadj Mid » Vox called Belvedere 
is built beude it. But it is Best seen 
ftoiii« MdKr hetidland shooting out 
iii AosI ^ tne bare amphitheatre of 
cliffipo«er which the cataract dashes, 
an^^uat above die struggling torrent, 
iNRryifig'^wfiwards after its fall. 
A-4ittl0 lewer is another, but in- 
ftcior, fan, and by a third, still lower, 
tlie stresAi gains the level of the 
tafley, and hastens to join its waters 
tm the Aar. The lowest fall is not 
nian than 50 yards from the 

Bmtht vf Reickerhaehy a new inn, 
on a very extensive scale, situated 
directly under the road leading to 
tke Seheideck, beneath a hanging 
ipood and in grounds that remind one 
of an Knglish park. Though pro- 
vided with hot and cold baths it is less 
nsaorted to by invalids than by pass- 
ing travelers. It is a good house, 
natdear; table d*hdte at I and 7. It 
is distant about a mile from the vil- 
lage of 

if Meyringen^(//in# ; Sauvage, 
good; BSr, Ours). — Of late these 
hotteee have been, to a certain extent, 
deserted for the above-named Baths 
oC4teiehenl>aeh, situated on the op- 
posite side of the valley. There is 
another good inn^ the Couronne, on 
thisnde» 

MeyriageR-, the chief place in the 
Tat0'«f Httsli, lies on the rt. bank of 
the Aar, and contains about 700 iil- 
halntMita; 'The picturesqueness of 
its^aituittiOA is much praised. Brocke- 
do9'«aysv '< The vale of Meyringen 
coacentrates as much of what is 
Alplnd in its beauties as any valley 
in "fSjuitscilaxid/' Its precipitous 



and wooded sides, streaked with 
white cascades almost without uuas^ 
ber, and here ami tliere ov«r-tQi3pe4 
by some snuw-whitepeak, are indeed 
beautiful features. Yet the flat 
plain, 3 miles broad, half maish and 
half dry gravel, from inundations of 
the river, are unpleasiug from many 
points, and as a dwelUng-placa 
it has serious drawbacks from tho 
danger to which it is exposed ot be- 
ing swept away or inundated, if not 
huried by the neighbouring torrents. 
It was to guard against such acci* 
dents that the stone dyke, 1000 feet 
long and 8 wide, was constructed; 
but its protection has not been alto* 
gether effectual. The chief cause- 
and instrument of all the mischief 
is the Aipbach^ a mountain torreutj 
pouring down from the height be- 
hind the village, out of a narrow 
^rge. The district in which it 
rises, and through which it takes its 
course, is composed of the rock known 
to geologists as the lias marie. Being 
very soft it is easily disintegrated aud» 
washed away, so that the torrent^ 
when swollen by rain or snow, col^ 
lects, and bears along with it heaps 
of black sand and rubbish, inter- 
mixed with uprooted fir-trees, and 
is converted almost into a stream oL' 
mud, on which massett of rock float, 
like corks. A torrent ot* such con- 
sistence is easily interrupted in its. 
course through ttie narrow creviceSy^ 
which it seems to have sawn for 
itself by the force of its current; "it 
then gathers into a lake behind the-, 
obstacles which impede it, until it is- 
increased to such an extent as to 
bear everything before it, and to 
spread desolation over the valley 
through which its course lies. A 
catastrophe of this sort, in 1762, bu- 
ried a large part of the village, of J 
Meyringen, in one hour, 20 feet deep 
in rubbish, from which it has ^rdly 
yet emerged. The church was filled 
with mud and gravel to the height 
of 18 feet, as is denoted by the blacl^ 
line painted alotig its walls, and by the ' 
debris which still covers many of the 
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fields and' gardeos around. In 1733 
an inundation of the same stream 
Hffijjy^ away many houses. 
. The intelligi^nt traveller Hugi, 
from whom the ahove particulars are 
derived, recommends travellers to 
Visit the Fall of the Alptaach about 
9 in the morning, on account of the 
iriplt how, or iris, formed in its spray, 
when the sun shines on it. The 
Inner iris forms nearly a complete 
<«ircle; and the outer ones are more 
.or less circular as the water in the 
falls is abundant or not. The spot 
Iphence it ia visible is within the 
ftpray, from the cataract, so that those 
who would enjoy H must prepare for 
k wetting. 

^ On a rock above the village rise 
the rums of the Coitle of Betti : it be- 
ionged to an ancient and noble fa* 
mily, to whom the praise is given of 
never tyrannizing over their humble 
dependants. The men of Hasli are 
^celebrated for their athletic forms 
And strength. They hold Zwing- 
leste, or wrestling matches every 
year, on the 10th of August, with 
their neighbours of Unterwalden; 
.and on the first Sunday in September 
witli those of Grindelwald. The 
women, again, enjoy the reputation 
of being prettier, or rather, less plain 
than those of most other Swiss val- 
leys. Their holiday costume is pe- 
culiar and not ungraceful, consisting 
of a boddice of black velvet, reaching 
up to the throat, starched sleeves, a 

Jellow petticoat, and a round black 
at, not unlike a soup-pltfte, and about 
the same size, stuck on one side of 
the head, and allowing the hair to 
fall in long tresses down the back. 

Five roads concentrate at Meyiia- 
gen : 1, to Brienz (a char road) ; 2, 
to Lucerne, by the Bruoig; 3, over 
the^Susteu to Wasen on the St. Gott- 
bard road (12 stunden) ; 4, to the 
Grimsel ; 5, to Grindelwald, by the 
Bcheideck. The magnificent fall of 
the Aar at Handeck on the way to 
the Gnmsel (Route 28\ is about 14 
miles distant. Travellers, not in- 
tending to cross the whole pass, may 



make an interesting e^scursioii nii- 
iher from Meyringen ; as they nrirjr 
also to the summit of the Bninig, 
about 6 miles distant, whence there 
is a beautiful view of the ^ale of 
Hasli on one side, and of Lnngeni 
on the other. (Route 19.) 

Meyringen to Tnteriacken by BriHit 
and the Giesbach Patt, 

* * - 

3i stunden to Brienz, and 3| 
thence to Interlachen by water ^ 
23|. English miles. 

There is an excellent char i^ad 
down the Talley, passing nutfierou« 
cascades leaping down the wall of 
njck. After proceeding for about 4 
miles along Uie 1. bank Of the Aar, 
It crosses the river by a wooden 
bridge, just at the point where thi^ 
branch of the Brunig road, leading 
to Brienz, descends into the valley. 
The Aar pursues its course through 
monotonous marsh and flat meadow 
land, but near its influr into the lake 
of Brienz, the forms of the moun- 
tains on its 1. bank, above which 
towers the Faulhom, is grand. In 
skirting the margin of the lake tb© 
road crosses vast heaps of debris, 
covering acres of land once fertile. 
A torrent of mud, in 1797, destroyed 
a considerable part of two villages 
near Kienholz, and a landslip from 
the Brienzergrdt, the mountain im- 
mediately behind Brienz, overwhelm- 
ed in November 1824, 40 acres of 
land, and swept 6 persons into the 
lake. It is \\ hours' drive from 
Meyringen to 

3i Brienz— (/«« .- Weisses Kreutz, 
Croix Blanche, clean) — a small vil- 
lage at the E. end of the lake, on a 
narrow ledge at the foot of the moun- 
tains, remarkable only for its beauti- 
ful situation and its vicinity to the 
Giesbach Fall. 

Lake of Brienz, — Giesbach Fa/is, 

A boat, with 3 rowers, from Brienz 
to Interlachen, stopping at the Gies- 
bach, <:ost» 63 batz =* about 9 Fr. fr. 
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: Xiim if a very rough road ahm^ 
the JNf. shore of the lake ; the guides 
with the horaef maybe sent round by 
%1^ aod 4eatred to meet the travellers 
^oa^ to the bridge at Xnterlaohen. 
It talcea 25 minutes to row from 
Brians to the landing-place c)oee to 
the outlet of the Oiesbach, where 
traveUera begin to aaeend the steep 
height leading to the Falls. They 
a«s a aiccessioB of cascades, leaping 
aWp by step fnrai the top of ib% 
mountain ; and, though inferior in 
height to the Beichenbach^ surpass it 
In. beauty, and in the adjuncts of a 
xich forest of fir, through the midst 
ef which they break their way. 
The G^tesbach is one of the pret- 
tiesi of. watecialls ; there is nothing 
wild about it, and the immediate 
contact of green turfy knolls and 
dadc woods, has the e£bct of a 
park scene. It is possible to pass 
behind the middle fall by means 
•f a gallery constructed beneath the 
shelving lock, from which it easts it- 
self down ; and the effect of the land- 
scape seen athwart this curtain of 
water is singular. The eottage op- 
posite, the Fidls is inhabited by the 
schoolmaster of Brienz, whoseibmily 
and himself am celebrated as the best 
choristers of native airs in Switser- 
land. fie is now a patriarch of 64, 
and most of his children am married ; 
but he is training his gzaad-children 
to the same profession of songsters. 
The concert, accompanied by ihe 
Alpine hern, with which travellers 
are saluted on tiieir departure, i» very 
tweet. Good specimens of the Swise 
manufaeture.of carved wood may be 
purchased at the Giesbach.. There 
IS a path from the Gtiesbach to the 
top of ^tt Faulhom, a walk of nearly 
5 hours. The lake of Briens is about 
$ miles long, near the mouth of the 
GieSbach, 600 feet deep ; but in the 
deepest part 2 100 feet. Its surface is 
lO,. or according to some statements, 
30 feet higher than the lake of Than. 



ROUTK 28. 

PjkSS OF THB GRIHSBL,-*MXTBtimXH 
TO OBSBrOBSTaLBN AKD BRIBO. 

To^the Hospice 6f stunden ■■ 20 
English miles. 

Thence to Ober«Qestelen 9^ ktuo* 
den ^ 30f English mibs. 

Ober^Gestelen to Btieg 10} stun- 
den =r 35 English mUes. 

A much frequented, but rather dif« 
ficult, bridle-path. It is a good chiy^ 
journey of 8 hours to reaidi the Hos* 
pice from Meyringen, though a stout 
pedestrian might push on in one day 
either to Ober-Qeatelen, or across ths 
Furca to Hospital. 

It is one of the grandest And most 
interesting passes across the Alps. 

Above Meyringen (p. 81) the ineda 
of Hash contracts, and in about ^ 
miles is crossed by a mound or hill 
of considerable height, called the 
Kirchet, which appears at one time 
to have dammed up the waters of tfa» 
Aar. At present they force their 
way through a singularly narrow 
rent, which cleaves the eminence 
fiN»m top to bottom. The path,* 
quitting for a short time the side 
of the liver, mounts this steep in 
zigsags, and then descends through 
a forest, into the retired green val- 
ley of Ulster Hasli, which is in the 
form of a basin, surrounded l^ hills, 
and was once probably a idre. Tw^i 
valleys open out into it; on the 
W . that of Urbach> on the K tiiat of 
GadmdH, up wlneh runs ihe path 
leading by the pass of the Sustenr 
(^Boute 32) to Wasen. On the rt. 
Ues the village Im-Grund, and, cross- 
ing the Aar, another village, called 
Im-Hof, situated between it aud the 
Gadmen river, is passed. Another 
ravine is succeeded by a second en* 
largement of the valley caHed Im-> 
Boden. Higher up is **t Ismail and 
lonely village" of 

3 Guttssen, where there is an inn ^ 
but the beat place for a mid-day halt 
tp rest the mules is the chalet of 
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o<i .^il^'HaDdeky about 1^ howr^ 

Ufaiii b^90A 'Guttaaeii. It can fur- 

.bAsIva msd upon an emsrgencyv and 

Tjrfiireshmenla only ei a very niRBble 

\3dndh-'«icfa; as milk, checsey kinch- 

iiras90r» and «p»it of gentian, it 

rttHnds at the Pittance of a few yards 

from the Fallt of the Aar^ perhaps 

tiia finest cataract in Switzerland, 

frooB its height (sMwe than 100 feet), 

^tiM <)uantity and rush of water, the 

^Umocl of the gofge into which it 

precipitates itself, and the wild cha- 

Xtetftr of the rocky solitude around it. 

OU is also Kemarkably easy of access, 

4P0.tha( the trvreiler may fonn a full 

•stimate of its sr«ideur; surveying 

It^ first, from below^ through the 

vista of Uack rocks into which it 

^unges, and afterwards frftm above, 

^tr^tohiag his neck over the brow of 

tjbe piedpice from which the river 

.takes its leap, and watching it (if his 

nerves be steady^) till it is lost in the 

«f«ay>of the dark abyss below. 

. The view, from this point, not more 
than 5 or 6 feet above the fall, which 
4(BW wiil .hesitate to call the best, 
is esueedingly impressive and stimu- 
lating. So '.plentiful is the rush of 
Vt^er that it reaches more than half 
vay down in one unbroken glassy 
ff beet before it is tossed into white 
foam; and, what adds to its beauty, 
is> that another stream (the Erien* 
bach), pouring in from the right at 
this very spot, takes precisely the 
same leap, mingling its tributary wa- 
ters midway with the more powerful 
column of tne Aar. 

... The dark forest of fir through 
which the route hae wound for a con- 
siderable distcuue, now dwindles awi^ 
ijpta a few dwarf bu^es, and disap- 
MNTS enUrely a little above Handek. 
To them succeed the scanty vegeta- 
tion ^rankgrassi rhododendron, and 
lichen; and.eveu ibis partii4 cover- 
ing disappears prematurely, in some 
idacev being nbraided and^led off 
by the avalanches. There is a spot 
^ut 2 miles above Handek, where 
they descend in^ winter, directly 
aerota tbafiaiby aAd in tbeic course 



over thesl^ng and •dmvck Jnlno ''if 
granifey have ground smooth4 sodl 
polishcdits surface^fer a space of 
nearly a quarter of a mUe. • It m 
prudent te dismount here, and erosh 
this bad bit of road (Bosepbtie) an 
foot, since the 'path runahy fh&«dga 
ofthepredpiee,andthe Surfsoetiftbe 
rock, though ^iscUed inte'<givov«^^ 
to secure a footing-for the' homes/ 4a 
very sUptpery. - A sifigla false vatsf^ 
might be ftitalioiinmand'beaist^'pr^ 
riprtating both into the gulph helowt 
the i^ght wooden rail, >whifch jv 
swept away aliaost every . 191810^ 
would aflford but little^ proteetiots. 
The valley of the-Aor^ npwhidi' thb 
narrow piih is carried^. looks* «tam 
and forbidding from its sl»rili^,^sad 
the threatening ciiffs of gnarfle 
which overhang it. The • Aar is 
crossed several times by <Hs»y bcid^^ee 
of a single arch, ibrined .of ■ granite 
slabs, without a parapet. There is 
but one human habitation betwceii 
Handek and tho Hospice, the misen»* 
ble chalet of the Ruterisboden, or 
Roderichsboden, where the ravine 
expands once more into a basii^ 
shaped hollow, probably 4>nice a lakck 
bed, with a mar^y bottom, afiford^ 
ing scanty herbage lor a few goatn. 
A little above this the path quits the 
Aar, which rises in the Aar-glaciery 
about a mile higher up en the remand 
ascending a glen, strewed with sbat^ 
tered rocks, reaches 

2 The H0^i4ft of ike Grimtel^tk 
inn of the rudest kind,'origi]iaUy 
designed to shelter travellers -l|«iia 
necessity, and afford a grsttuitoueaid 
to the poor ; but now ckdly oe^epied 
during the summer mohtbs by tra- 
vellers for pleasure, sometknep-t^ 
the number of 40 or 50 at onee,'who 
pay for their accommodation^ ae ill 
any other inn, and sit down at tf 
table d'h6te usually about f o^efock 
in the evening: the fisre is p^itinytt^ 
delicate, but the clargea are sMil 
high. It is a massy building -eff 
rough masonry, designed to resist -m 
weight of snow, and with few wi»^ 
dows to admit die oekl. It coatainA 
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Snoielylave as may- misanablj he 
mrpectod in -s ipot 6000 feet above 
^•-8ea» told removed by many miles 
^NMB aay otiker honum divclling* It 
am oetufked by the innkeeptv, who 
«B!fhil»it]t /hmu March to Nevember. 
'i3iie flcwant passes the winter in the 
Am u s y -ykh s pnmiioa ^ cheese, to 
Jest out the whole time, sufficient to 
^^■IfKirt himself and an^ofaeaoe wan- 
-4eBe0 who mii^^t accidentally pass 
-Aatmaf, Its tiiiiatian is es dveary 
«8 .can be oanceived* It lies in a 
jMcfc9»4iottoiry abool 1000 feet b^w 
^e.*8Bmmit'of the pass, sunounded 
^jRsearing peaks-kind steep precipices. 
SBhexookaarouBd aie bare and broken, 
teaorcely. varied by patches of snow, 
9Nsicfa> never mel^eren in summer, 
andhy stsipt of grass and gveen moss, 
tPbieb ehool up^between the crevices, 
mdafe eagesly browsed by a flock 
<if goats. A considerable supply of 
peat ia-ciug from a bog within a few 
yaide ei tile door. In the bottom of 
this naked basin, dose to the house, 
i» a black tarn, or lake, in which no 
fieh live. Beyond it lies a small 
paaturagcy capable of supporting, for 
n-nHttth or two, the cows belonging 
to the hogjpice, and the servants cross 
the lake twice a*day, in a boat, to 
Attlk them. It is a laoidseape worthy 
l>f Spitsbergen or Nuova Zembla. 
31iis wilderness is the haunt of the 
marmot, whose shrill whistle fre* 
qneiktW breaks the solitude ; and the 
cliamo*% iHkiome rare of late, still 
liEeqnents the neighbouring glaciers ; 
hoih.> animals contribute at times 
tasepleuish the larder of the Hospice. 
On the 22nd March, 1838, the 
Hospice was overwhelmed and 
erushed by an avalanche, which 
broke through the roof and floor, and 
filled all the rooms but that occupied 
hy the servant, who succeeded with 
diffimdty ia working his way out 
thiou^ the snow, along with his 
deg^ and reached Meyringen in 
aafBty# The evening before, the 
nsaft had keatd a mysterious sound, 
kaowtt-to the peasants of the Alps, 
and believed by them to be the warn« 



img of seme Asastert it-ap^4aiiBd so 
like a human veico th«t the mam s«p-» 
posed it might be some one in dis- 
tress^ and went out with -his' deg 
to search, but was stepped by 
the snow. The next morning- the 
sound was again heard, and Ihftn 
came the craSi of the &Uin||^ av»« 
lanehe. The Hoepios will pssbaUy 
be repaired in the'courseeltheeMii* 
mer (1838), but the traveMev shotfhl 
ascertain beforehasd in what state 
it is. 

During the canpaiga of 1799 the 
Austrians actually eneamped fyt 
some time upon the top of the Grim* 
scl, and during their suy gutted the 
Hospice, using every morsel of wood* 
work fer fuel. Kvery attempt of the 
French General Lecourhe to dii« 
lodge them had fSailed, when a pea- 
sant of Guttaaen, named Nagelf^ 
offered to conduct a detachment by a 
circuitous path,knownonly tehimself, 
to the rear of the Austrian positieH, 
on condition that the mmmlain he 
was about to cross should be given to 
him as his reward; This being 
agreed to, a party, commanded by 
General Gndin, led by Niigeli overthe 
Dtfitihom and the glaciers of Ghel- 
mad, fell upon the Aurtrians una* 
wares, from a point above that whieh 
thev occupied* They were seised 
with a panic and fled at oncei many 
in the direction of the glacier of Aar, 
where escape was hopeless, and those 
who were not thot by the French, 
perished in the rents and chasmsy 
where human bones, rusty arms, and 
tattered clothes are even now met 
with, and attest their miserable fate* 
The gfuide of the French did not prok. 
fit by his barren mountain) remain- 
ing as poor as before he became posi^ 
sessed of it, but it has since been 
called after him, NagelPs OrHtli. 

The source of the Aalr lies in twi> 
enormous glaciers, the' Ober ' and 
Untei^Aaar^Gletseher, to the W^ of 
the Hospice. TheUiiter-Aar gla* 
cier is the best worth visiting, -and 
may be reached in 2 hours. It is 
nmiarkafale for the eveaness of the 
surface of ice aud the rareness of cavi- 
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Uit$>'im it* MirfaM. In plnm iitt 
ctVMed wUh accumulated -rubbiith 
«ditc]i baa failen from the f^ianite 
wduafouad. His about IB milea 
kNigi>»iid ffam 2 to 4 broad. Out of 
Ifatt midai of it naaa the Finatef-Aar- 
iMcn ; the Sdueekbom ia alaa conapi* 
CiMNia, TbevB ia no danger and little 
difliculty in esEploring it for ,2 or 3 
iMBffBt aceemfonied 1^ a guide; and 
a .^ath baa lecently been made by 
vteeh. it ia acc ao a ib le even on bone* 
back. Hugi tiaveraed tbe whole cla- 
oar ia thk mawirr oa a bone hited 
fiomthe Uoipice* 

• Tbe beat paaoranaof tbe Grinael 
and tfaa neichbouaiig peaka and 
glaciara muy be aeen from the top of 
the SeidelbonHy a mountain oa the it. 
of the path laading to Brieg and (he 
fiHBBa; HaaMmmtt may be reached in 
3 hours from the Heapioa : ni u 8634 
feet above the aearlevM. 
. The anmmit of the paaa of the 
<anomel ^7016 leet above the aea) ia 
8 mi&aa inm the Hoapico a ateep 
path> maihed only by iaU polea stuck 
i0to tbe rock to guide the wayfaser, 
leads up to it. On the ereat liea 
aaetber email lake^ called Todtan 
See» or Lake of the Dead, beranae 
the bodies of ^oae who penahed on 
Hm paaa were thrown into it by way 
of burial. Along the crest of the 
meuntaia nine the bonndary-line be- 
tween Benie and the Vallaiay and hem 
the paih dividea — thai on tfaa 1. aide 
pf the lake leads by the Meyenwand 
to the glacier of the Bhoiie (distant 
ahoMt 5 miles), and to the pass of the 
Fwca (Route 30) ; that on the it. of 
it goes to ObeiwQesteleUybut it would 
be worth tbe wbUe of the tiaTeller 
bound thither to make a detour of 
about 6 milea to visit the glacier 
«nd source of the Rhone. By the 
direct road it ia a walk of 6 milea from 
theaummitto 

3 Ober-'Gestalen (Fr^ Haut Cha- 
tiUon). The inn, kept by Bertha, 
uaed to be a deceut house. This is 
the highest village but one (Ober* 
wald being the highest) in the Upper 
Vallais, and is 4360 feet above the 
sea-level. It . is situated on the rt. 



bank of the &hotte,abont S mil#s be^ 
low its source in the -glacier. It ip 
the depdt for the cheew transported 
out of Canton Berne into Ita^, and m 
a place of soooe tmific> as it lies at 
the junction of the three bridle-roada 
over the Ghrimsel, the Furca, and the 
Griea (Route 29). 

In 1720,84 men were killed here 
by au avalanche. 

The descent of tbe Upper Vallaifto 
Brieg, a distance of 35 miles, is very 
uninteresting. The road runa alang 
the it. bank of the Rhone. For a 
part of the way ii is practicable Um 
chars, and will be finished, itia said, 
aid ike taoy, in two or three years. (?) 
Opposite the village of Ulricbeo, Ihe 
vidiey of Bginen opens out^-up ii 
rons the path leading. over thoQnep 
and the Nufaaen (Route 35), 

The Upper VaUais (Ober-Wallia) 
ia very populous, and numerous 
unimportant villages am pas^ied in 
mpid succession. One of the lav> 
geat ia Miinster, containing about 
400 inhabitants. The natives of 
the Upper Vallais are k distinct 
and apparently superior race to those 
of tiM Lower. The language -ie 
German. The Remans never pene- 
trated into the higher part of iba 
Rhone valley. 

4 Viesch,iies at the entrance of a 
aide-valley, blocked up at its uppai 
extremity by a ^^ier, above which 
rise the peaks called Viesdier-Hom- 
er. There exists a tradition, that « 
path ones led up this vall«r to Grin- 
delwald: it is now entirely siofiped 
by the glacier, and this circumstance 
is aupposed to provo a great increase 
of the mass of iee. From Lax to 
Brieg the char-road is completed. 

Tm stream of the Massa, desceud- 
ing from the W., is supplied by tbe 
great glacier of Aletsch, a btaoch of 
thai vast expanse of ice which ex- 
tends to Grindelwald in Gantan 
Berne (5 17). 

3j^ Naters, a village of 600 inhan 
bitants, liea in a milder climate^, 
where the chestnut begins to fiouiish. 
Above ii rises the ruined castle of 
Fluh, or Saxa (Supersax). 
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"A wooden \m&ge hmdt across the 
B%6ne to 

4 Brieff, at the foot of the Simplon 
^outa 59). 

ROUTE 29. 



PASS OV THB OWISS. 

'¥0 BOMO If'onOt.A, VT THB TAI« 
- VORKAZKA (pOMMAT), ANO TBJt 
FALIA OV TBJI TOSA. 

' AiMratl4sttmdens46Eiig.iiiileB. 

A mule -path, not dangerous, 
though it erossea a glacier, hut dHR* 
cidt and very fiitiguing. A guide 
ahoeild be taken orer the Col. 

The inns on the Italian aide of the 
pass are wretched, but the travelkr 
wiH be rewarded by its scenes of 
wildness and grandeur, which, ac- 
eordine to Btodiedon, ** are nowhere 
eseeeded among tiie Alps." 

Below Obe>€}estelea (page 86) a 
bridge leads across the Rhone, and 
tiM path follows the 1. bank as far as 
the tillage Im Loch, where it turns to 
tiie I., and beeins to ascend the Egi- 
nenthal, crossmg the stream of nie 
£ginen above a pretty cascade 80 feet 
high, which-it forms. A Hard climb of 
about 2 hours, first through larch- 
wood, then across a steril, stony tract, 
and finally over a little plain of green 
meadow, dotted with the cbaleta of 
Egina, brings the traveller totiieloot 
ofthe^final and most difficult ascent. 
Near this point a pa^jStrikinff off on 
the 1., leads over the pass of the NU- 
fanen (^Route 35) to Airolo. Here 
vegetation ceases, snow appears first 
in patches, and at last the glacier 
blocks up the termination of the val- 
ley. It takes about 20 minutes to 
cross it. The direction of the path 
over the ice is marked by poles atuck 
tipright in the ice. Along the crest 
of the mountain runs thefrontier*line 
separating Switzerland from Sardinia. 
The summit of the pass b 7900 feet 
above the sea. 

^ Bare and scathed rocks reae on 
either side ia terrible gprandeur out of 
the glaciers to an immense height. 



The ^iloHce of iSra pUwe idit# 
l^allyio its stiblimity ; and I eanv; 
in this moat appropriala spot, one of 
the large eagles of the Alps, tlie 
Liimmergeyer, which waa wknrUn» 
itafiight round a meuBteia-peok^ anS 
iBcieased the deep emoiieii tjuitid 
by the solitude of the seene.**--^ 

In deer weather amagwficenlvieir 
present* itself from tins point of*^ 
chain of BeiBese Alpe. Thedeaeent 
on the Sardiaiaa aide of the pase (ae 
atnal among the Alpa) ia stsoper 
than that on the N. ; it is also moie 
diftcult. The upper part of the 
PiedmoHtese valley of Fonaaasa, ec 
Frutval, presents four diatinei staget 
or platforms, separated by ateep steps 
or diae from each other. Thefiaitli 
ealled Bettelfluikt ; theeeooMl, Moso^t 
(moraaa), on which the misenible 
gionp of chalets, esUed Kehrbiehi 
(^o highest winter habitations), are 
situated,- the third, ia Aaf der VnM^ 
with aaodier handet of ehalata, aod 
a sBsall ehapeU Befoie laarhiny/it^ 
the traveller AsUa in with the nw 
Toceia, or Taaa, which rises ia ^bt 
upper extremity of the valley, aod 
terminates in the Lago Maggiere. 
Beyond tlie hamlet the path cassses 
to the 1. bank of the strsam, oad, de- 
scending the fourth steep declivity, 
arrives at the F«//i •/ Hu TWo, the 
approach to which has for some time 
previonsly been proclaimed by the 
increasing roar of the water. It is 
one of the most remarkable ca<- 
taracts among the Alps, leas oa 
acoount of its form ttma far its vast 
velnnte of water, in which it- is suiu 
passed only by that of the Schaff- 
hausen. It does not descend in one 
leap, but in a saccesaian of steps;, 
forming an unintem^ted mass of 
white team for a leogth of pethana 
1000 feet, while the entire perpemli- 
eular descent is not mm;h less than 
600. Seen from below, it has a tri- 
angular appearaace; above, not mote 
than 80 feet wide, and expanding 
gradually towards the bottom. 

2 ToAm briow the Palls is the vii- 
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Im.nf f^ruMvlr ffitunted •n-ttie 4lii 
rlntp.iwb whiwe inn affotds aceommo^ 
di^tMuii)^ the flMst wretched kind. 
Xwoniks farther is the YiUage of 
F«ri««JiM^ also cttUed in th« Italian 
Al.Poi^, mkI in Gherman Zumsteg 
a«d FonMMMit* Xha ioliabitaDtii m 
tlMlvpp^ P*rt of 4he.TaUe}'f as fat 
as f oppiano, are of Germaa deaeent^ 
SfM^kiag iliat laa|^age<; aiid^ ac- 
coiding . to tradition (?), descend** 
ants of a colooy from tlie Kntlebudt. 
Owing to this intermixture of lan- 
guages ahnost all the villages have a 
German as well' as Italian name. 
Farmazzais about 23 miles fromOber- 
Geeteleo. ' The inn liere is eidled the 
Class (Kieuts). 

. The lower pari of the vale of the 
Tosa abounds in exquisite scenery. 
The Gorge of Foppiano (Grerm. 
Unter-Stalden^, 5 miles. below For- 
maaia^ i& partaculariy grand* Lower 
down it espaadtf, and displays aJl 
the softer beauties of high cultiva* 
tien, hiiuriani vegetation, and thick 
population. Below the village called 
Pfemia, a stream descending from the 
W. joiM the Tosa, and the valley 
changes its name into Val Antigorio. 
'* The savage, grandeur of the Val 
Feweassaydo wn which the river takes 
its passage^ and the delicious region 
through which it rolls in the Val 
AatigofM, cannot be painted in too 
glewisg colours. In these high val- 
leys, fuUy exposed to the power of 
the summer sun, there is truly a 
* blending of all beauties.' The vine, 
the Ag, and the broad«leaf«d chest- 
nut^ and. other pieols of the luxuri* 
anee -of the soil of Italy, present 
themselves everywhere to the eye, 
intermixed with. the grey blocks rest- 
ing4BB.the^.flanks and at the feet of 
the high graaite ridge, .out of whose 
rewtsei yoahsse not aa yet esci^ied. 
Instead uf the weather-stained and 
simple hftbitation.of the hardy Val- 
laisauy sheltered by the bleak belt of 
forest,, upon /which - alone I had 
glaneiMl yestsfday, I now saw, on the 
southern idedivity. of the same range. 



the 



Italian attuctttre, 



wsfck its legtikir deM^irift wbd ^nitfi^ 
yet beauttittl propoitioit, and^UHr 
villas the handsome diurch, or*fh^ 
stone cottage, surrounded by its gh*"* 
die of vines — ^the vine^ not in us' 
stiff and nnpieturesque Swiss oY' 
Rhenish dress, but the tru« vine of* 
Italy and of poetry, tUnging its plianf ' 
and luxuriant • brfincMs oveir 'th^ ^ 
rustic veranda ortwiniDg its long ga^i- * 
land from tree to tree/^— ^Im^M^ ' - 

This chiirming valley4sthe choafeif ' 
retreat of numerous retired eitiietoSj^ 
such as bankers, jewellers^' fcc, who '* 
have built themselves villssft hi it.* 
The mka-slate recke oecurnng ttear- 
Premia and San Miehele, are tftuclc ' 
atf full of red garnets as a pudding is * 
with plums. 

At Credo there is a Sardinian 
Custom4iouse. The road then 
crosses the river twiee, before it 
reaches San Marco, and about two 
miles farther enters the Shi^Smroarl, 
at the lofty and beautiful bridge of 
Crevola, near the junction of the 
Vedro with the Tosa (^Route 69). 

3 miles farther on lies Domo ttOt* 

ROUTE 30. 

PASS or THR VORCA, VROM THB dRIM- 
SXL, TO HOSPITAL OM THX ST. OOT* 
HARD, BV THE OLACIBR OP TUB 
KHOMB. 



About 7 stunden « 23 Rng. milea: 
A bridle-path, by no means, dan- 
^rous, and not very difficult, except- 
ing the part between the suitamit of 
the Grimsel and the glacier of t)ie 
Rhone, which it is better td ^ross 
on foot than on horseback. Tlie 
distance from the Hospice of the 
Grimsel to the glacier of tne Rhone \i' 
about 6 miles, Unreadiingtheaummit' 
of the pass (p. 86), the path leaves ' 
on the rt. hand the eloomy Hi tie Lake' 
of the Dead, and, skirting along the 
brink of a precipitous slope, called 
the Meyenwand,' descends very ra- 
pidly. This portion of the road "\i 
the worst of the whole, being vei^ 
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qppae^4^ ihA nfllting mow, whiek 
g^|ieci»Ily lies near tliftMMMait. H«w<» 
ev^Useeu brings tbe traveUer in 
Bu^t of the glacier, tkough at a con- 
nSerable depth beUw him. On at* 
tyjinu^.tha-bottoin of the valley he 
ii^\ /Ba4' «> v^iy nistie cabaret, aflord* 
iqg veuj^meot Q>i eeme kind, and a 
b^dt^ upen /MB emergeaey. M.Br lis 
duLt^ier A& a house of entertaiiuneut 
•%.^d to> have unproved of late« 
Atk^yut. half a.nule above it the 
i(hoi>e ittsuea oui to day at the foot 
oifftk^i &lt900 GhciMTj one of the 
g^^^94^ M^ iSnitsei^aBd, fit cradle for 
topqnijiphty a stream./ little the head 
p%,rthe.v4lky.foQm aid^ to side, and 
appears piled up against the shoulder 
o^^lbe-'Qa^eostoe^ whose tall peak 
ovfurh^geitf TheflonrceoftheRhone, 
ia.^.i;aTem of ice, is about 540(^ftl 
above the Siea. The. path leading to 
th^ Fuica ascends akmg the £. side 
o^ the valley, having the glacier on 
the 1. for a considerable distance. 
From this point the best view is ob* 
tainfid of this magnificent sea of 
ice, and a correct idea may be 
formed of its extent and thicKuess 
as the traveller passes trithiu stone's* 
throw of its yawning crevices. The 
path tliea turns off to the rt., mount- 
ing, ujpwards through a valley of 
green, pastures to the summit of the 
pass, or Fork, between two mountain* 
peaks, from which it receives its 
uan^s^^ From this point, 8300 feet 
above :tl>e sea, near the Cross which 
ms^sk&the boundary of the cantons of 
th^. y^jil^s and of Url, there is a 
be^iViUful view of the Bernese Chain, 
th^ Jfiitster-Aar-HGrn being pre-emi- 
nevit among . its peaks. The top of 
the Jfcjirca is never altogether free 
itoi^ snow s there is no plain or level 
Burfi^ ,pu it. The descent comr 
vi»^^ a» soon as the crest is 
croifed, into, the valley of the Sidli 
Alp^jjfrhich is covered with pastures, 
but ii|qxiptonous and uninteresting in 
its 7f ^ei^ry and destitute of trees. 
Thettnevelier must pick his way as 
he oi^tr mfiy.. among a multitude of 



dMp »i*s, cull by tile IM «f 'irtiiM' 
and eatttew ficcepl a fB# icetlewBil 
chalets, no •bumaft babitatioa oeem 
between the Chalet of the Wnoaw 
Q4aei«« and the emaH h a e ilet ef 
Realp, where i«freehaie«ts «i«y b9 
obtained from the Capuchitt menks^ 
who kavea smfali chapel and eoei^eflit 
of case here, in wltich they receive 
strangerSb It is abeut 4 mileefreni 
henee to Hospenthalf on the- St. 
Qothard (Route 94). 



ROUTE 31. 

PASS OV THM SUmBNWf, VMOM S9AM- 
6TAOT, AND BUOCU8, TO ALTOBK, BT 
THB COMrBNT OF KNQKlJIBaa ATlO 
THB BASB OP TBB TrTLfS. 

13} staaden ss 45 Eng. milee. 

There is a good char-roafd as faf at 
Engelberg ; thence to Altorf, acreai 
the pass, a very difficult foot-i^patb. • 

Stansstadt, the landing^plaoe for 
those coming from Lucerne^ ia a 
small village on tbe maff|;ia of the 
lake immediately opposite Wiidiel 
(p. 57), under the RoUberg, whose 
ruined castle is an histofieiil Bioha* 
ment (see p. 57^. Stansstadt is dis» 
tiuguished by its tall watch-towers, 
5 centuries old. In 1315, a little 
before the battle of Morgartea, s 
vessel laden with Austrian partisaBe 
was crushed and swamped by a mill« 
stone hurled from tbe top of thii 
tower. An avenue of wunut-treei 
leads, in 2 miles* to Stanz. 

Travellers coming from BrunneB, ot 
from the £. end of the lake of Lucerne^ 
land at Buochs, a village at the loot 
of the Buoehser-Horn. It has nogvod 
inn, but can furnish chara or horaes* 
Like Stansstadt, it wasi destroyed by 
the French in 1798. it i» 3 a^ea 
from 

Staaz. Inkit Krone (Crowa) | 
Engel (Angel). CapiUlof thah>ver 
division (Nidwaldea) of Caatoa Un-* 
terwalden, contains 1200 inhabitaaitei 
It was in the Rathhaut ef Stanatbai 
the venerable Swise wosthyNiculat 
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Vftmikt Fluc^ ap^iised the huroiiig 
dUseusioiu i>f the confedexates, ia 
1481> by bb wUe and soothing 
couucils. In the existing buildiof^ 
tb^e is A picture (? daub) repjreaetttr 
iog him tajking leave of his family. 
In the mark^place is a statue of 
Arnold of Winkelried, a native of 
Stans (see page 13), with the 
« sheaf of spears " in his arms. His 
house is. also shown here» but it 
seems modern, or at least is modeni- 
ized. Tlie field oh which it stands is 
called in old records '*' the meadow of 
Wiukelried's children. On the outer 
walls of the bone-house, attached to 
the handsome Paruh-Chmrchf is a 
tablet to the memory of the unfortu- 
nate people of Nidwalden (386 in 
number, including 102 women and 
25 children) who were massacred 
in defending their homes by the 
Fxench in Sei>tember, 1793. In that 
year this division of the canton was 
the only part of Switaerland which 
ve&sed the new constitution, tyzan- 
sically imposedon it by the French 
Kpubiic. The ancient spirit of Swiss 
independence, fanned and excited by 
the exhortatious of the priests Twhich 
in this instance must be termed faoa* 
tic, — as all resistance was hopeless 
and useless), stirred up this ill-fated 
community to engage an army ten 
times greater than any force they 
could oppose to it, and consisting of 
veteran troops. At a time when the 
husger and more powerful cantons 
bad yielded, almost without a 
struggle,. tho brave but. misguided 
men of Unterwalden , and Schwytz 
afibrded the solitary proof that Swiss 
bravery and love of freedom was not 
extinct in the land of Tell. Their 
desperate resistance, however, served 
only to inflame the fury of their foes. 
After a vain attempt made by the 
French to starve the Unterwaldeners 
into submission, " on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1798, Oeaeral Sehauenberg, 
the French commander, directed a 
general attack to be made, by means 
of boaJtSy.from Lucerne, as well as by 
the Oberland. liepulsed with great 



spirii by the inhabitants, jml^ ^9^:: 
strong, the attack was renewed every^^ 
day £om the 3rd to the Dth of Seu- 
tembex. On this last day, towaro^ 
two in the afi^noon, new reinforce* 
ments. having penetrated bv the 
land-side, with neld^ieces, the in- 
vaders forced their way into the vegir 
heart of the country. In their despair 
the peqpJe rushed on them with very 
inferior arms. Whole, families pe^ 
rished together ; no quarter was 
giveiL on either side. Eighteen 
young .women were found among 
the dead, side by side, with their 
fsthers andbrothen, near the chapel 
<^ Winbelried. Sixty4bree persene; 
who had taken shelter in the church 
of Stanz, were slaughtered there> 
with the priest at the altan Svery 
house in tne opt-n country, in all 600, 
was burnt down; Stans itself ex* 
cepted, which was saved by the hu^ 
manity of a eke/ de brigade. The 
inhabitants who survived this day^ 
wandering in the mountains without 
the means of subsistence, would have 
died during the ensuing winter, if 
they had not received timely assist- 
ance from the other cantons, from 
Germany and Sngla|Ld,and from the 
French army itself, after its first fury 
was abated."^ — SintmtL 

The attack upon Stanztad was 
conducted by the celebrated Gene- 
ral Foy, afterwards so prominent a 
leader of the liberal party in France* 
That unfortunate village was totally 
consumed. 

The distance from Stanz to Eogel- 
berg is about 13 miles. The road 
foUows the course of the Aa up- 
wards, gradually ascending, and patt- 
ing Wolfenschiess with its ruined 
castle, and Grafenort, where there is 
a email inn. Beyond this the val- 
ley contracts. The road is carried 
up a steep ascent nearly 6 miles 
long) traversing -thick woods amidst 
scenery of the highest sublimity. In 
the midst of it, in the depth of the 
vallej', lies the village and Jbheg of 
Emgetlftrff'-ilnnB t Bngel; Rtissli) 
— 3^20 feet above thts .sea. It is 
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hermheA ' in on all' sidet by Ibfty 
moantaini topped with snow, and 
based by precipices^ ftom whieh^ in 
winter time, and in spring, numerous 
aralanches are precipitated. At their 
base, upon a yerdant slope, contrast- 
ing^ agreeably with rock and snow, 
the Benedictine Abbey rises conspi- 
euons among the ordinary habits^ 
tions of the Tillage. It was founded 
in 1120, and received from Pope 
CaRxtus II. the name ef Mont Ange* 
iitruu^ iVom a tradition that the site 
Off the building was-fixed by angel»— 

*• Whose authentic la^r. 
Snag from Uiat heavenly ground, in middle 

air. 
Made kw^wn the spot whem Piety shoald 

miae 
A holy structare to th* AlmiKhtVa praise." 

Wardgworth, 

Ssving been three time destroyed l^ 
fire, tlie exuiting edifice is not older 
than the middle of the last century. 
*^ The architecture is unimpressive, 
but the situation is worthy of the 
honours which the imagination of 
the mountaineers has conferred upon 
it." The convent is independent 
of any bishop or sovereign font 
the Pope hims^f, or his legate: its 
BSfsennes, onos more considerable, 
were seriously diminished by the 
Fiench, but itstiil possesses valuable 
supine pastures, and the dweses pro- 
duced on them are stmed in an adja- 
cent warehouse. It contains, at 
present^ only 19 brothers: it has a 
largo Guatdik and a library of some 
ralue; the roof of the apastment in 
which it is placed has been cracked 
by an earthquake. Travellers ore 
received and entertained in the ooni- 
vent — those of the poorer classes 
gratuitously. 

The Titlis, the chief of the raoun- 
tlams which, overhang this romantic 
Ifolitude, rises on the S. of the con- 
Vent to a height of 7530 ft. above the 
ralley, and 10,570 ft. above the sea- 
level. Its principal peak, the Nollen, 
composed of limestone, is said to be 
Tiftibhi (P) firom Strasbuxg: it is fre- 
t{ueiit ly ascended, and wittiout danger. 



It is covers! with glaciers, ITtf ftot 
thick^ ^m which numerous ava- 
hmches fall, in spring, with a roar 
like thunder. 

The difficult pass of the JddiH 
(«714ft.) leads directly from Engel- 
faerg, W., into the Melchthal. 

From Engelbcrg to Altorf, by the 
Past of the Surenen, is a fatiguing 
journey of 9 hours, about 29 mikn. 
The foot-path reaches, after abottt 
3 miles, the dairy belonging to th« 
comrent, called Herronreuti, where 
good cheese is made: ftO cows are at- 
tached to it; the pastures are re- 
freshed by more than 20 springs 
rising upon them. ¥^rom the sleep 
sides of the Hahnenberg, on the N.E., 
a beautiful water-fall bursts forth, 
called Oatsohbach. The path now 
winds round the base of a projecting 
mountain, beyond which the Tallef 
makes a bend in a N.£'. direction, and, 
following the course of the Aa for 
about 6 miles, crosses it, and then 
turns nearly due £. The Stierefi- 
faoch, the principal feeder* of that 
stream, is now seen descending in fl 
pretty cascade into the deep abyss* 
Half an hour's walk below the sum* 
mit stand a few chalets, and beyond 
them the traveller has to make his 
way across a field of perpetual snow, 
to the summit of the pass, or Suren- 
eck, a narrow ridge not more than 
5 ft. wide, between the Biakenstock 
on the 1. and the Schloasbergon the 
vt., 7220 ft. above the sea. During 
the greater ^lart of the ascent the 
Titlis shines ferth an object of the 
greatest magntfioeneey and a long Kne 
of peaks and glaciers extend from it 
unmterruptedly to the Sureaen. Ano^ 
ther view now opens out on the op'- 
posite side into the valleys of Mad^ 
ran and Sdiaehen, and is bounded in 
the extreme distance by the snowy 
top of the Gliimish in Canton Glarus. 
On the side of the Surenen, lying 
within the limits of Canton Uri, the 
surfiice of snow to be crossed is 
greater, and the descent is steeper* 
Traversing the snow, and a desolate 
tract covered with broken rocks foe« 
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j!Mk4 tbjQ ehalett of WaMoadbiBrt 
passdd; asid then, by the Mgiaftftti 
1j»rg9, of Sa^y, the pAth is- coQ'i 
ducted into the valley of the Reutt, 
fwkmg off on the rt. to Eriitfeld, for 
1^0K9 yiho wish to ascend the St. 
Gathacd<^and • on the 1. to Attin^ 
li»u$i6&> lor those who are bound to 
AUorf. 

, la 1799y a division- of the Freneh 
aiiny« under Lecourbe* crossed thitf 
pass. with eamnon to attack the Autf* 
tstaaji in the valley of Uie Beuss, but 
were soon dnven back the same way 
by the impetuous descent of Suwat- 
row from the St. Oothard. 
Mior/. (See Route 34^ p. 94.) 



ROUTE 32. 

FA8S OF THK SUSTEN, FttOM KBYSIK* 
OBN TO WA8EN, 

2:2 stunden 5= 39j^ English miles. 
• .In 1811, when the Vallais was 
added by Napoleon to the French 
empiie, a duH>road was constructed 
from Meyringeu to Stein, and. on 
the side of Canton Uri from Wasen 
to Femingen, to enable the inhabit* 
ants of Oanton Bern to convey their 
^oduce into Italy through the Swiss 
territory; but now that circum-» 
ttances are altered, it has fallen 
out of repair in many places, and 
can only be regarded as a bridle-path. 
The word Sust means toll or custom** 
bouse, whence the name. The route 
of the Grimsel is followed from 
Meyringeu as far as Im-Hof (p. 83), 
where, quitting the side of the Aar, 
tlie path follows the course of the 
Gadmen, ascending the valley called, 
at its loiter extremity, Muhli-thal, 
higltor up Nessel-thal ; and beyond 
the viUagie of 

. 4^ Gadmeir, Gadmenthal. This 
tillage contains &dO inhabitants. The 
inn, a yer^ sorry one, is at Obermatt, 
f of a mile higher up. The char* 
road was not carried further than 
tho ehalets of Stein, and a portion 
of' t^ waadestMyed a few years ago 



by th« siidden advance of Ih^j^aiiTcljf 
of Stein, which was originally '^ 
mfiie distant from it, descehdihg/rf)ttV' 
It vaney on the 6. Tlie A^r^k^jsii^ 
df the glacier is remarkafoie,- a^' W 
assumes a fan shape. at itiis teiilpai^^ 
tion. A steep ^aseent 6f If ^lit^ttt 
brings the traveller to the top df' ^to 
Susten Pass, 6980 feet ad^ Jlie 
level of the: Meditfelrrl&Mlin: HPhe 
view is very fine ) the serrated ri<|ge^ 
and the ttiany*polnte4 "peiiks' of?ll?e> 
mouhtaiitis bonndiof^ the Mayentha^ 
through whi<Ai the'^escent lieJ^, e^pef 
cially arrest the attention. 'There iff 
always some shoWonttieeasidecUyi^ 
of the pass. The ^rst ^hal6ts'airb 
met with on the Hundsalp. ^he 
stream is crossed seVe^l t»me^,^'dhtil 
at the Hauserbrticke, a^ ^onsidei^bn} 
distance below Ferniri gen, the nn- 
finished char-road agaht eothiii<kheer* 
Lower down is the village of MeyenV 
Most of the houses of this Valle^^,' 
which numbers but 400 inhabita'nts/ 
are protected from the descending 
avalanches by a stone dyke, or welt* 
propped palisade of wood raised on 
the hill side behind them,- to turn 
away the fiilling snow from their 
roofs* Near the junction of the vsK' 
leys of the Mayen and the Reuss are 
shattered remains of an hexagonael 
redoubt (schanze), which was fbrti* 
fied by the Austrians in 1799, and 
stormed and taken from them by tliie 
French, under Loison, who forced the 
enemy back up ' the vale of thd 
Reuss, and, after five assaults, made 
himself master of Wasen, an im- 
portant point. A very steep and' 
rough road leads down from tltli 
into the village Wasen/ on theBtl 
Gothard(p. 96)* • * 



ROUTE 34. 






THE PASS OF ST. OOTHARfir, ''tttdwt 
FI.UELLBH, ON THE I.AltS Ot iJif-i 
OBRNB, TO BELLINZONA. " * '^'^ 

■ .■■-■:4 

23 stondeu rr 75} English «fifll<fi(:f 
A posting establishment^ noil titt M 
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, ; l)jr- a DumWr of- private iRdivir 
l(,.chiefly innk^epera^ in tbe Caiv> 
tgup^ Tessin^ or Ticiao. Their tariff 
i^ 3. ^r./raiics for «aeh horse per posi, 
a|i4 ,5lQ cfintimoi te the po&tiliooi 
aiid the< distaacea are laid down at 

^..fClujeUento . 

.^.^ospitsil, i*'^)^4^ed as 4 posts. 
-^v • , /•. Belays aw kept only 

H'pL Got^d. Qintheltaliaa side^ & 
2{ ^. Airolo. < . as far as Hospital. 
%'^»i4i>,, .. I N.B. The above ta- 
I !:^o%gio. Uffwasvalidin ia34; 
^BellmiKuia. Uioce that time it 
l^l^ugvw. pnaf possibly have 
'- ■'X . vbeen altered. 

' jT^^s, '^^ aouently perhaps the 
ilipst frequented passage over the 
Alps, as it offered the most direct 
aji4 practiciihie line of communica- 
tl|ion between Baslo and Zurich, 
irom Northern Switzerland and W. 
Gen&ony^ to Lombardy, and the im« 
ppriaat cities of Milan and Genoa. 
Kot less than 16,000 travellers and 
900U horses crossed it annually on an 
average, down to the commencement 
of the present century; but being 
only a bridle-path it was almost en- 
tirely abandoned after the construfr* 
tion of the carriage-roads over the 
Simplon and Bernardin. Deprived 
of the traffic across it, the inhabitants 
of ; the villages traversed by the road, 
cjiiefly innkeepers and muleteers, 
W9re reduced to ruin^ and the reve- 
l^^i«s..of the canton, which before 
iff^ 20,000 florins annually from 
tjbisjolls upon.it, were seriously di- 
minished. The cantons of Uri and 
^P^^n, througli which this road runs, 
at length became sufficiently alive to 
their own interests to perceive the 
necessity of converting it into a car- 
riage-road, and thns rendering it fit 
to compete with the rival routes as 
a^fJI^nel.pf communication and of 
^j^spprt. ior merchandise. In con- 
s^uence, in 1S20, the work was be- 
gun, and in 1832 finally completed 
a^[M>eiK|d*. , • The expenses were de- 
^p^jrlfa,, . by a joiat'stock compaoy. 



fmtmvi in Uri «nd the' ntiffribovMng, 
cantens. The construction ef ^hn 
road was intrusted to an engineer df 
Altoif, named MuDer. 

The poverty-stricken canton " of 
Uri bad scraped together, with greaf 
difficuHyf funds sufficient to exe-^ 
cnte her portion of the undertaking, 
but a storm, such as had not bee» 
known in the memory of man, burst- 
ing on the summit of the pass, in 
August 1834, in the cousse of a ftw* 
hours swept away nearly one^hird 
of the road, together with brid^eir 
and terraces without number, which' 
had been constructed with so much 
labour, cost, and difficulty. Consi- 
dering the previous drain upon the 
resources of the canton, it is sur- 
prising how soon the mischief was 
repaired. 

At present the road is excellent, 
not inferior in ite construction to any 
other of the great Alpine highways, 
and ceiteinly not surpassed by any 
in the interest and grandenr of its 
scenery. 

The journey between the lake of 
Lucerne and the Lago Maggioremay 
be performed inl ^ or 2 days ; a courier 
makes it 2 or 3 times a-week, and 
takes 1 or 2 passengers in the post- 
waffgon* which runs between Airolo 
and Bellinzona. No regular relay ojp 
post-horses has yet been ektablishied in 
Canton Uri, but horses and chars 
may be hired at Altorf, Wasen, 
Airolo, Faido; and Bellinzona. The 
passage is usually free from snow 
for 4 or 5 months of the year ; but 
in the depth of winter carriages are 
safely transported across on open 
sledges, except immediately after a* 
snow storm, when the road is some*' 
times blocked up for a week. 

The canton of Uri and the valleys 
of the Reuss possess an historiciU 
celebrity, as the theatrA of the me- 
morable campaign of 1799, wh«i the 
armies of the three nations of France, 
Austria, and Russia, dispossessing- 
each other in turns, marched, fought^ 
and manceuvxed on heights where tha' 
snow never melts, vad which were 
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pyeviouHly deemed aceeatible osly to 
goatherds and hunters. In the 
month of Jun^ in the above-named 
year, the Austriane, aided by the 
ttativei of l^ri, had expelled the 
French from the Talley. Satisfied 
with the possession of it, they passed 
nearly 2 months in entire inaetiviiy, 
when, by a combined movement, 
planned by Biassena, they weae at- 
tacked at all points by French corps, 
poured in upon them from the lake 
of Lucerne, which was crossed by a 
flotilla of boats, aad bom cveiy 
western passage leading over the 
Alps and into the vaUey of the 
Reuss. Lecoufbe crossed the So- 
lenen, Loisoa the Susten and Gii- 
din, with a large force, fbugkt his 
way over the 0rimsel and Furca, 
threatening the Austrians in front^ 
in flank, and in the rear. In an an- 
gagtment which took place on the 
14th of August, and which lasted 5 
hours, they were driven step by step 
up the vadley, as far as AndermatL 
On the two following days the French 
pursued tbem out of the valley of the 
Keuss into the Orisons by the Ober- 
alp, where a bloody encounter took 
place. A little mere than a month 
after thiSf intelligence was biought 
to Leoourbe, the French comman&r, 
that anotlM» large army had ap- 
peared at the S. foot of the St. 
Gothard. While still at a loss to 
imagine to what European power it 
might belong, fresh tidings arrived 
that the veteran Snwarrow, at the 
head of a Hnssiau army of 18,000 
foot and 5000 Cossack horse, hav- 
ing broken up from his encamp- 
ment in the plains of Lombardy, 
had forced the passage of the 1^. 
Gothard. The French retired slowly 
but steadily before them as far as the 
lake of Liiceme, where itecourbe, 
after removing all the boats from 
Fluellen, entrenched himself in a 
strong position at Seedorf, on the 
1. bank of the Reuss. Snwarrow, 
whose obiect was to unite himself 
with the Kuaaian .army before Zurich, 
of the defeat of which by Massena he 



had not yet l>eafd» han fomd i 
self without the means of traospwd^ 
iog his army, threatened on all sidea 
by enemies. He took little time.t» 
consider, but insmediaiely plaxuied 
fnd executed his wonuiiexful and el* 
aiost incredible retreat over the Kia^ 
zig Culm and into the valley of Mu-. 
otta ; and, though constantly annoyed 
by the French in hb rear, finally oen- 
duded hia army into the valley of 
the Bhine, with a loss of 3000 .men, 
of whom more perished from cold, 
fiitiguey and hunger, than from the 
enemies' buUeta. (See Boutea 72, 7^ 
and 76.) 

Fkiellen (in Italian Fi(«a)— (Am- 
Croix Blanche; good) — the port of 
the Canton Uri, at the S« extremity 
of the lake of the Four Cantooa, 
is a saaall village in a moat un- 
healthy aituatien, as is proved by 
the pale faces, crippled limbs, and 
goitred necka of its inhabitants ; and 
by the number of cretins among 
them. The malaria, from the nucsby 

Sound, produced by the deposits of 
e Beoss at its entrance into the 
lake, is the cause of this. Boats 
may be hired heve to convey car- 
riages and paasensets to Brunnen ear 
Lucerne. The plan of J continuing 
the roiad along the margin of the 
lake to Brumien has been proposed; 
but in Switaerland such projecta am 
talked of very long before they am 
put into execution. In 1838 the 
•itam-boai commenced plying «& 
the lake (Bonte 18, p. 51). Chare ace 
let for hire to convey travelleca along 
the St. Gothard road. About 2 miles 
off lies 

^ AHdarf-^bmt: Adler, Eagle; 
Ldwe,Lion)— the cajntal of thecanton 
of Uri, the poorert and least po- 
pulous in the oonfederation, num- 
bering altogether only 13,000 aoula,'ia 
aduUlifelessvilUgeof 1664 inhabit- 
ants, without trade or manufactuses,. 
and still ex.hibiting sigpis of the con- 
flagration of 1799, which reduced the 
larger part of it to ashes. Its only 
claim to interest the traveller is its 
connexion with William TelL If 
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l^tMii M to be givenio traditiofki^ it 
-#iLB ofi the open square in the centre 
of Altdorf that he shot the apple from 
off his son's head. The place where 
'lie fltoed to take aim is marked by a 
MBtoae fouDtaio, eurraounted with sta- 
tu^ of the datmftlese cross-bowman 
and hia child* The lime-tree, upon 
"which GeKsler's cap was stuck, for 
laH men to do obeisance to it as they 
pasjfed, a«d to which the child was 
^ttnd, to serve as a mark for his 
Ikther's bolt, coasted, a withered 
tmnk, down to 1567, when it was 
cat dowD and f«plaeed by the other 
fountain* 

Tlie tall romer, ornamented with 
rude frescos, te^esenttng Tell and 
Qrasl^, has been stated erroneously 
i»y-Mmie writers to occapy the site 
of the Hme-tree ; bat it is proved by 
•aecorda, stiU in existence, to have been 
bwilt beforethe time of Tell. 

On quiitin«; Altdorf the road 
aroeses the mouth of the vale of Seha- 
eben, traversing, by a bridge, the 
fftream in which, according to tradi- 
tioa, William Tell lost his Ufe (1350) 
ia . endeavouring to rescue a child 
fiomita waters swollen by an inunda- 
Hon. He wan a native of the Schaehen- 
tbal, havtnf^ been bom in the vil- 
lage of Bbrglen, a little to the I. of 
«Hir road. A small Chapei siill staad- 
iitg^, ruddiy painted with the events 
of his life, was built in 1522 on the 
spot where his house stood, near the 
c'hufchyard. The snhahitants of this 
valley are considered the finest race 
of men in Switserland. A path runs 
up tt, and across tlie Klansen Pass 
(Stoute 72), to the batlis of Stachel- 
bsffg, in Canton Glarus, and another 
over the Kittsig Culm, into the Muotta 
Thai. 

On the 1. bank of the Beuss, op- 
posite its juactioa with the Schachen, 
' vlttidfl^Attiaghausen, the birth-place 
'<ff Walter Fiirst, one of the three 
^beH^orS'tff Switserland ; his house 
iW sfill'pointed out. Above it rise the 
tfoma of. a castle, whose baronial 
-^ Others became extinct in.l357, when 



the last of ^e race was buried !n his 
helmet and hauberk. At Bdtzlin- 
gen,3 miles above AHdorf, the parlia- 
ment (Landesgememde) of the can- 
ton Urt is held every year, on the 
first Sunday in May, to settle the af* 
feirs of the state. Every male citi- 
sen above the age of 20, except a 
priest, has a vote. The authorities 
of the canton, on horseback, with the 
Landammann at their head, preceded 
by a detachment of militia, with 
military music, and the standard 
of the canton, attended by the 
beadles in their costume of yellow 
and^ black, and by two men m the 
ancient Swiss garb of the same colour, 
bearing aloft the two celebrated buf- 
£ftlo horns of Uri, march to the spot 
ia pracessioxi. From a semicircular 
hustings, erected for the purpose, 
the business of the day is proclaim* 
ed to the assembled crowd, and the 
different speakers deliver their ha* 
rangoes, iiiter which the question is 
put to the vote by show of hands. 
When all affairs of state are despatch- 
ed, the Landammann and other pub- 
lid officers resign, and are either re- 
elected or others are chosen in their 
place. 

** The first part of the way, towards 
the St. Ciothard, lies through agree- 
able scenery, among rich meadows, 
shaded by chestnut and walnut trees.** 
— £,. 

At Klus it approaches the margin 
of the Beussy and beyond Siliuen, 
where it is partly cut through the 
rode, passes under the ruins of a 
tower, by some supposed to be the 
castle of Zwinff Uri (Restraint of 
Uri), the construction of which by 
the tyrant Gessler, to overawe the 
peasauts, roused the suspicion and 
indignation of the Swiss; «o that it 
was demolished by them in 1308, on 
the first outbreak of the revolt against 
Austria. Under it, upon the high 
road, is situated the village of 

3 Amsteg — (Jkns : Hirsch ; Stern ;) 
—on the high road and at the mouth 
of the Maderaner Thai, which 
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flrelchet E. as far as the base of 
Mount Dodi, a valley little visited, but 
well worth exploring ; aboimdiog in 
waterfalls and glaciers. 

The road now first crosses the 
Beuss and begins to ascend, having 
on the I. hand the gigantic mass of 
the Bristenstock ; and on the rt. the 
river below, dashing from rock to 
rock in an almost uninterrupted cata- 
ract. A second brid^^e carries it back 
to the rt bank ; and, after traversing 
a wood, a third, called Pfuffenspning 
(priest's leap), from a fable of a 
monk bavins leaped across it with 
a maiden in ois arms, brings the tra- 
veller to 

2 Wasen, orWesen— (/mi : Ochs) 
— a village of 550 inhabitants, on the 
1. bank of the Reuss, at the mouth 
of the Mayenthal, up which runs the 
road to theSusten (Route 32). Near 
this a toll of a a batz for each person, 
and 5 or 6 bats for every horse, is 
paid. Winding from side to side the 
road slowly toils upward toGoschenen, 
where the valley assumes a more 
savage character, contracting into 
the narrow ravine of Schellinen, 
bounded for nearly 3 miles by im- 
pending cliffs of granite. One vast 
fragment, skirted by the road, was 
dropped here, according to the popu- 
lar legend, by the devil, and is 
thence called 7W(/2r/«/em. " This defile 
exceeds all that one can imagine of 
desolation and awful grandeur ; the 
walls of rock seem almost to exclude 
the light of day, scarce a blade of 
grass ia to be seen, and nothing heard 
but the wild dashing of the Reuss at 
the foot of the precipice below the 
road, from which noarse sounds this 
part of the valley gets the name of 
Krachenthal.'*— X,. This part of 
the road is much exposed in spring to 
danger from avalanches, on which ac- 
count galleries have been constructed 
to cover it in 1 or 2 places. The difiB- 
culties of the ascent are here overcome 
by the skill of the engineer, who has 
constructed a series of complicated 
aigiag terraces, first on one side of 



the Reuss« and then on the other, 
by means of which, and of numerous 
bridges, the traveller at length 
reaches 

The Devifs Bridge, situated in 
the midst of the most stern but 
magnificent scenery of the whole 
pass. The Reuss leaps down into 
the head of this savage gorge, in 
a lofty cataract, and in the very 
midst of its din and spray 2 bridges 
have been thrown across. Vertical 
rocks hem in the bed of the river on 
both sides ; those on the left bank, 
especially, are perfectly smooth and 
perpendicular, leaving not an inch 
of space for the sole of a foot at their 
base, except what has been hewn out 
of it by human art. For ages this' 
must have been an impassable den, 
a complete cul-de-sac, until, by hu- 
man ingenuity, the torrent was 
bridged and the rock bored through. 
The old bridm, a thin segment of a 
circle, spannmg a terrific abyss, had 
originally an air at once of bold-' 
ness and fragility, much of which it 
has lost by the contrast with the 
towering and more solid structure 
which has now entirely superseded it, 
and seems, as it were, to domineer 
over it, like the horse over the ass 
in ^sop's fable. The single arch of 
slight masonry, suspended in the air 
at a height of 70 feet above the 
Reuss, with scarce a parapet at the 
side, and with barely breadth to allow 
two persons to pass, almost seemed 
to tremble with the rushing of the 
torrent under the feet of the traveller. 
Modem improvements have deprived 
the bridge and its vicinity of much 
of its terror and sublimity. A com- 
modious and gradually-sloping ter- 
race, hewn out of the solid rock at 
the fout of the precipice, leads to the 
broad and massive new bridge of 2 
arches, which, though nearer to the 
fall than the old, may be passed 
without the slightest emotion of the 
nerves, thanks to its solidity and high 
parapets. The construction of this 
part of the road presented g^eat dif« 
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fievHies.io.Ihe engiaeer ^ from tti« 
IkHX^iMM -aiui smoothnesi of tb« 
foiscipitouf rooks and the want of 
easy access to them: indeed, the 
BOiiopa <n««Q88aiy>fof blasttng the gra- 
mite couH only be formed by work<< 
me««uap^ded by lopes from afaove^ 
^d dangUnji in the air tike spiders 
a^ th^ end ofthenr threads. The 
ancient bridge was first 'founded by 
^bJti^t G^raklyef ^aaiedeln, in 1118, 
m that, in the naming of it, the devil 
l)as .leeeived tmoce than his due. 
The- existing struettire, - however 
(which is. aUowed to nsmain, though 
of no iiBe)y is byno^ means the ori- 
ginftl one. During the extraordi- 
laM^mtBipaign of 1799> the Denies 
Bisdi^et^aad the defile of the ScheHi- 
nea were twiee obstinately contested 
within the space of little more than 
& month. On the 14th of August 
the united French column, under Le- 
courbe and Loison^ having surprised 
the Ausirians, drove them up the 
valley of the Reuss, as far as this 
Widge, which, having been concerted 
into an eirtrenefaed position, was de- 
fended by them for some time. At 
last efen this was carried by the 
French/ who>'in their impetuous piir- 
sust, followed their enemies across 
the bridge. In a moment, while a 
crowd of combatants were upon it, 
it wias blown into the air, and hun- 
dreds were precipitated into the abyss 
bdkw^ During the night the Aus- 
trians, alarmed by the appearance of 
another French force in their rear, 
evacuated altogether the valley of the 
Reues. OntlM 24th of September 
foUoving the tide of war took an op« 
positeturn ; Suwarrow, pouring down 
from the summit of the SU Gothiurd, 
atifae head of 5000 horse and 18,000 
foot^ compelled the French, in their 
turn,' to apctire before him. The pro- 
gress of the Russians was arrested 
hers^ibr a short time, as they found 
the road broken np, tlie Urnerloeh 
fiUed- mth rocks, and the bridge over 
the.^enss destroyed. A murderous 
fil«i£rem.the Ffeneh s#eptaway all 
who approached the edge of the 



chasm; but the'RuSsiarf tfAxHtirff^ 
eaii^er for advance, by their prt?«sttffr, 
puidied the foremost ranks info tH^ 
foaming Reuss. The impedfmeiit^ 
in the road were soon removed f *an 
extempohmeous bridge was con diet- 
ed, by bindrog together beam:s of 
wood with omcers' scarfs ; arid 
o^er this the Russian ariny passed, 
pursuing the enemy as far as 
Altdorf. 

Immediately after passing the 
Devil's Bridge the road is Carried 
through a tunnel, bored for 1 80 feet 
through the solid rock, called Vrner^ 
/0eA, or Hole of Uri. It U 15 feet 
high and 16 feet broad. Previous 
to its construction, in 1707, the only 
mode of passing the buttress of rock 
which here projects into the river, so 
as to deny all passage, was, by a 
bridge, or shelf of boards, suspended 
on the outside by chains' from above. 
By . means of this the traveller' 
doubled, as it were, the shoulder of 
the mountain, enveloped in the 
spray of the torrent, within a few 
feet of which the frail structure was 
hung. ' The Gallery of U¥i was ori> 
ginally constructed by a' Swiss en- 
gineer^ named Moretini; but was 
oul3r passable for mules, until, in 
reconstructing the St. Gothard road, 
it was enlarged to admit carriages. 

Out of this gallery the traveller 
emerges into the wide basin-shaped 
pastoral valley of Urseren, which, in 
contrast with the savage gorge of 
Schellinen, and from the suddenness 
of the transition, has obtained from 
most travellers the praise of beauty 
and fertility. Taken by itself, how- 
ever j it has little but its verdure to 
reeommend it; owing to its great 
hiAght, 4356 feet above the sea, 
scarcely any trees grow in it, and 
the inhabitants supply themselves 
with com for bread from more. for- 
tunate lands. It was probably once 
a lake, itntil a passage was opened 
for the ReuKS through the rock's of 
Schellinen. It was originally colo- 
nized, it is supposed, by the Rhse- 
tians. The usual entrance to it was 
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\xy the pass oC the Oberalpk Its- in- 
habitants spoke the lanituage of the 
Grisonsy aad the valley was a. de* 
pendenee of the abbot of DiweaitJa* 
Down to the 14th centuiy it vemain- 
ed closed up at its lower extMonity^ 
and bad no direct e m na an nicatioB 
with the loirer vaUey of the Rensa. 
Aboui that time^ however, a pa#k 
seems to have bec» epeaed, and the 
men of Urseren, allying themiehMa 
with those of>Uii, tbrew offthcyeke 
of th«ur fonncx feudal lordb A mile' 
from the gallery ef Uriliea 

2^ Aadnmati, or Urseien (Itak 
Orsera)— C/mim : Drei K(Jai§nni,Thiea 
Kings, good ; Sonne^ Sun)» It ia a 
village of 600 inhalnteiitBy and the 
chief place ef tbe v«lleiF» Thercheeae 
made on the surrottnding paatnte* ia 
excellent, and the ned trouk of tiia 
Oberalp See enioy the iepatatiMi>. 
i^itb hiiBgyy tniveUen^ «f being 
the finest in the world. Tliey am* 
at least, an excellent diafa,. eitiwir at 
breakfast or dinner. The- CAtuvh o£ 
Sl C^/ttmbomts is laid i» have been 
built by the Lombawls* Oa the slope 
of the mountain of St«^ Anne, which 
is surmounted by a glacier, above 
the villagej are the scanty remaiaa 
of a forest, the last lelae e£ thai 
which perhaps at one time clothed 
the sides ef tb« valley enttrdyw ^It 
ia of a tnangttlarforra^ with- one of 
its angles painted upwarda, and is 
so placed as not only to break, the 
fall of heavy bodies of snow, but to 
divide the masses, throwing- them off 
on its two aides. It is now a slight 
and seemingly a perishable defence.." 
The improvidence of the inhabitants,, 
at an early period, had: reduced it to 
a small grove, which tibose of later 
times had learned to value, for 
the protection it afiPorded to their 
dwellings from falling avalanches. 
They therefore guarded it with the 
utmost, care, abstaining from, cutting 
down a stem of it; but*, in 179% 
foreign invaders, recklesa of the con- 
sequences, felled a. great pajrt. of it, 
and consumed it for fire-wood or to 
repair the Devil's Brk^$e. " Weaken^ 



ed by this inmad,. each snceeaiiva' 
yeaar has see» a decrcasa ef tbcas' 
all-important aentinela.. Afewnune 
winters^ aad thoaer that afe left may 
be swept away at a aingla swaopi^ 
when it witt become necessary to* 
abaaden. the vslhige.. Such is an; 
Alfnntt ematenee."— Goeyfer. 

This.waa bnt one ef the ««ile w]adh> 
that eahottitetis. year breumht r^Nm-i 
this remote And peaeefiilvalby,isbeK 
the^arsDisa of three nations- chase ife 
foatiie arena e£ their combats,. lettiBg 
leeie the fories, fire, famine, and 
sianghter,. Hpon its msfoituBata? »■ 
habttaats. Suwanow's hovtea. a^* 
rived at Andermatt in that year^, 
fomishedr with hunger*. like mvaa^ 
ens wohres they 8sind,8nd coBsamed 
evevytfaaflg t&ey could hq^ haoda an.. 
Th^ greedily dewousad » staie o# 
seap whidi tiny foond in the Under 
o£ the iniE^ and, emtliiig into pieess 
seme skins, which, bad been hasw' 
out: to dry pmriewa to beii^ tanne^ 
boited and ate-tham alsew 

A bridle»fiath sttetehes op tiw 
side vsllev- behmd AndeiiBatt,. acnaw 
the Oberaipf and past its-lake-,, to Di»- 
sentisy in the Orisons (Routs* f7)^ 

The« vato ofl Urseren. is abovt 9 
m&a long' sod needy 1 bsoad. ii 
coniaisia 4> viila||[ea and 1360 infa»»- 
bitaats, wfaO' gam. & sohaistsnca by 
rearing cattls and kaeping daiiiesj 
and by forwardhigthe transited goods 
across the 9t Qethard, for which 
purpose 300 hones are-kept hi.* it* 
At Andomatt^ Hospital, and Airole^ 
are many mineral dealers, from whoas 
specimens may be-|Mirehassd of the 
many rase and valuable miDerals 
with which the range of the St. 
Gethard abounds, ne variety of 
specieaia snzpsising, and the cabinet 
o£ the mineralogist derives aome of 
the rarest aabstances from tbeae 
Alps^ 

€hi the 1. of the read, ixr goin|f ta> 
Hospital,, two rude stone pillass may 
be seen; Uiey are the- pUtnee or 
gallowsi belonging ts Andermotty 
dating foom the tnnewhen the v«Uay 
ef Urserea was an indspendent stat^ 
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and AndernMLtt the tAxni pktee in it, 
CBJoyinjg^ th« right of criminal jurii* 
Miction, now removed to Altdorl H 
is ewioiie to observe to wbiU sa 
eslenttbe postiemion o€ a g^lowv 
sad the right of ha&ging erimimiiiv 
ttieKOn, was- an ohjeet of pride in 
aaeient timeeh S«eh velice as thie 
nay be found tfareughoot Swiiser- 
ftuid : they seem every when to %»▼« 
bees pyesenred ahneei with veaefa^ 
tien, and aie kept iir censiiant repair 
the«^ destined aerer more te he 



} Hospital, or Hoepenlbal--(/fn».' 
Ctoldener Lifwe(6otdea Lion)), good ; 
end to be even bettef than that ai 
Andenoatt. £seeBeat hon^ here* 

Hospital reeeives its name from an 
Ibospice winch b» lenger eanete kMe. 
i^ove the village rises » iwaerablv 
tewer, said to 1^> likfrthe ehutrh of 
Andermntt, a work of the LombavdSk 
Theve is a fino'eoUeetion ef minends 
here for sale, formed \rf two monhs x 
the prices seem high. The mule 
path over the Furea (Route 30) toads 
hence, in 5 hovrsy to the glacier of 
the Rhone> and in 2aiore to the hos> 
pice of the Gkimsel. Oar high iMid 
now qntts the valley of UrsereD) and 
ibllowing the course of l^e Reuse^ 
heginsto ascend tyy numerous sigsogs 
to- the summit of the St. Gbthard, 
irhieh may be reached in about 2^ 
hours from- HtispitaL 

Under the name of 9t# Gethard are 
comprised, not merely the diepressioa, 
or €oI> over which' the road passes^ 
bnt a group or clump of mountains, 
all exceeding in elevation the mow 
finO) situated between the cantons 
of Uri, Yallia% Ticino, and Grisons ; 
and containing the sources of the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Reuse, vaA 
the Ticino, all of which, with innu* 
ttefabie tributaries, rise within a cir- 
cle of 10 miles, described from the 
Mimniit of the pasr. 

The* river Iteuse may be said to 
IMt, lUither than flow, mto 1h« liUie 
of the Foar Cantons; Between Ur^ 
flttd Fluellen it demands 25^0 



feet, and between Urseren and the 
top of the past 2000 feet, forming a 
8aeoes|rion of cataracts. Near th« 
sannirit of the pass the road crosses 
it for the last time by the bridge of 
Rodunt, which matka the boundary 
of the Cantons Uri and Tkiao. The 
soaree of the Reuse is in th« small 
lake of Locendroy a riiovt distance on 
the right of the road, 6a0dfeet abow 
ttie sea» The snamit of the pass ia 
a valley, or saddle»shaped depressioa, 
in the great granite lidge of tha 
central chain, overieeked by snow^ 
Glad pealu varying between 804MI> 
and 10,000 feet in height. It i* c 
scene of the mosi complete sterili^ 
aaid desolation: Ihe road wind* 
BBMng' several other small lakes ot 
poadsy soiae of which flew N., but 
the gveater part are feeders of the 
Ticino, oik the S. side of the passi^ 
They may, indeed, be regarded as the 
head^wateraof thatrivat, wltteh give* 
its name to the Canton Tessin, of 
Ticino* 

2. The Hwpiee, a massiae and 
iXHMWf buildingv eonstfucted at tiie 
CB^^se of ishe CantooF Ticiao) which 
has also caused several liam«s of 
refuge to be built, iv designed for 
the accommodation of travelleai 
being fitted up as an imi, containing 
15 beds, and placed uadee the ma- 
nagement of two Capuchin frian^. 
Allached to it are warehouses for 
floodlB. A very humble house of re- 
in^, and' a chapel have erasted on 
tfas spot ever sincethe 13th ceuturyy 
ov^g their origin to the Abbot of 
Dissentis, who stationed a monk here 
to attend to the spiritual as well ae 
physical wants of distressed travel* 
lers. In 4he 17^ century, St. Carle 
Borromeo sug^ted the construe-' 
tion of a hospice on a larger scale, 
which, after his death, was executed 
by his brother. Thiv bmldiag, hdw»> 
ever, waa swept away in 1775, by 
an avalaspche: another which soc^ 
seeded it, waa gutted by the Fmneir, 
while encamped en this spot in 1790^ 
1^(^^ and every: particle of wcod 
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burnt as fuel. It has remained ever 
since a ruin, and the only house for 
the reception of travellers on this in- 
hospitable height, was the older hos- 
pice, converted into a miserable 
cabaret fit only for carters and mule- 
teers. . The new hospice will prove 
a convenient substitute for this hovel. 

The passage in winter and spring 
ig by no means free from danger: 
the snow is sometimes heaped up in 
drifts 40 feet high on the summit, 
and the descent towards Airolo is 
much exposed at times to tourmentes 
and avalanches (^ 18). A yearseldom 
.passes without the loss of 3 or 4 lives, 
-and at times melancholy catastro- 
phes have occurred. The spot called 
Buco dei Calanchetti is so called from 
a party of glaziers from the Val 
^Calanka, who, persisting in pushing 
on from the hospice, in spite of the 
warnings of the inmates, were 
<Jburied here beneath the snow. In 
1478, an avalanche swept away a 
iroop of 60 Swiss soldiers : in 1624 
linother, which fell from the Cassa- 
dra, buried 300 persons ; and one in 
1814 overwhelmed 40 horses laden 
with goods. The new line of road 
is carried as much as possible out of 
the course of these dangers, and 
though it is unprotected by any co- 
vered galleries, accidents of this kind 
are more rare. 

The descent towards Italy displays 
much skilful engineering; and the 
difficulties of a slope, much steeper 
on this side than on the other, have 
been overcome by a series of zigzag 
terraces not exceeded in numbers 
and tortuous direction on any other 
Alpine pass. They begin a little 
beyond the old hospice, and continue 
nearly all the way to Airolo. The 
turnings are less sharp than on many 
other passes ; and a carriage drawn 
by horses accustomed to the work 
may trot down at a quick pace. Near 
the uppermost zigzag the words 
Suwarrow Fictor, in large letters on 
the face of the rock, record the suc- 
cess of the Russians in gaining the 



pass from the French in 1799. It 
was on this ascent that the Rus- 
sian grenadiers were for some time 
arrested by the fire of the French 
riflemen posted behind rocks and 
trees. The aged Suwarrow, indig- 
nant at being toiled for the first time 
iu his life, caused a grave to be due, 
and lying down in it, declared hut 
resolution to be buried on the spot 
where *' his -children" had been re- 
pulsed. This appeal was respond- 
ed to by his soldiers with warmth, 
and, no sooner did he put him- 
self at their head, than they drove 
the republicans from their position. 
The upper part of the gully, down 
which the road passes,' is called Val 
Tremola (Germ. Trtimmeln Thai), 
Trembling Valley, from its supposed 
effect on the nerves of those who 
passed it. Since the new road has 
been made its terrors, whatever they 
were previously, have been much 
softened. It is, however, exposed to 
some danger from avalanches in 
spring; and one or two houses of 
refuge have been built to shelter tra- 
vellers. A very pretty mineral, 
named from this localit}', where it 
was first found, Tremolite, abounds 
in the rock of the valley, and speci- 
mens of it occur even in the walls 
and loose stones at the road-side. 
The old road lay along the 1, l«nk 
of the Ticino ; the new keeps on the 
rt. side of it, and before reaching 
Airolo makes many wide sweeps 
along the flank of the mountain, up 
into theValBedretto, traversing the 
forest of Piotella, where the slate 
rocks are full of ciystals of garnet. 
The view up and down the vale of 
the Ticino, and over the snowy 
mountains on the opposite side of it, 
is extremely grand. 

2^ Airolo (Germ. Kriels) — Imu: 
the best is that called the Post, k^t 
by the brothers Camossi: they are 
dealers in minerals, and' have some 
choice specimens. Airolo lies on the 
1. bank of the Tessin, near the junc- 
tion of the branch flowing out of the 
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Val Bedreito irith that rising on the 
St. Oothard. It is 3794 feet above the 
sear-level, and its inhabitants, hoth in 
habit and language, are Italian. It 
possesses two relics of antiquity : an 
old house called // Caste/io, and the 
atump of a tower (Casa dei Pagani), 
built, it is said, by Desiderius, king 
of the Lombards, a.d. 774. The 
JLombftrd kings constructed a line of 
similar forts from this all the way to 
Gomo, many of which will be passed 
by the traveller in descending the 
▼alley. The situation of Airolo, at 
the foot of the St. Oothard, and the 
cmisequent transit of travellers and 
goods, are its chief sources of pro- 
sperity. The summit of the pass may 
be reached by a carriage in 3 hours ; 
by the old road a pedestrian might 
leach it in less than 2. Several mule 
paths also concentrate here. 1. That 
leading up the Val B«dretto to the 
Nufitnen pass (Route 35), and to the 
Ories (Route 29) ; 2. Overthe I^uk- 
manier into the Qrisons ; 3. A sum- 
mer path, and difXicult, up the Val 
Ganaria. past the beautiful waterfall 
of Calcaccia (?), and over the Sella- 
Orat to Andermatt, in 5 hours. 

The Val Bedri>tto terminates about 
2 miles below Airolo, at the mouth 
of the picturesque glen of Stalvedro, 
which is guarded on the rt. by an- 
other of the Lombard towers of King 
£>«»siderius, and by a third at its 
lower extremity, near Quinto. This 
pass was defended in September, 
J 799, by a body of 600 French 
against 3000 grenadiers of Suwar- 
row's army for 12 hours, after which 
they ejBPecteil their retreat over the 
Gries into the Vallais. The part of 
the valley of the Ticino traversed by 
the road from this to Biasca is called 
Val Levantine, — Livinen Thai in 
Germ* A few miles lower down the 
river threads another defile, named, 
After a toll-house within it, 

2^ Daxio Grande, one of the most 

•{Acturesque scenes on the whole 

floute. It is a rent in the Monte 

■Piotttuo (Platifer), nearly a mile 

long, and so narrow Ihat in ancient 



times the path down the valley found 
no access to it, but was carried over 
the mountains, high above the river 
on either side. Hie existing car- 
riage-road threads the depths of the 
gorge, supported for a great part of 
the way on arches and terraces, and 
crossing the river thrice on brid^. 
During the storm of 1834 (before 
alluded to) the swollen Ticino swept 
away nearly the whole of these costly 
constructions; the defile was ren- 
dered totally impassable, aud tra 
vellers were compelled to find their 
way by the long^abandoned footpath 
over the heights. 

Chestnut trees first appear soon 
after quitting the defile of Dazio, 
and vines are cultivated at 

1 Faido — {Inns; Angelo; — Sole)^ 
the principal place in the valley, a 
village of 615 inhabitants. A revolt 
of the people of the Val Levantine, 
in 1755, against their tyrannical lords 
and masters the cowherds of Uri, to 
whom they had been subject since the 
XVth century, was terminated on 
this spot by the execution of the 
ringleaders, whose heads were fas- 
tened to the trunks of the vast chest- 
nut trees, in the presence of 3000 
men of the valley. The troops of the 
Confederation had previously sur- 
rounded and disarmed this ill-starred 
band of rebels, and afterwards con^^- 
pelied them, on bended knees, to sue 
for mercy. The revolt was, perhaps, 
not to be justified ; but one thing at 
least is certain, that the freedom 
which had been the boa^t of the 
Swiss republicans was, down to the- 
end of the last century, denied by 
them to the states dependent on 
them, who groaned under a bondage 
more intolerable than that of auy 
monarchical despotism ! A footpath 
runs from Faido over the Lukmanier 
(R. 78) to Dissentio. 

Through a wiidi-mess of stones and 
fallen rocks the roud reaches 

2 Giomico (Germ. I mis), a vil- 
lage of 700 inhabitants, containing 
the following objects of antiquity : — 
A high tower ; the Church of Santa 
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Maria di Catitil; whoiesuMrueture 
IB said to exhibit traces of a fort, 
attributed to the Gauls (?), and the 
CSiUTch of San Sichoiai da Mira, ue' 
gftfded by the Yulgar as oiiginaUy a 
heathen temple. Both these churches 
are certainly examples of the earliest 
iorm of Christian buildings, and 
highly deserve the attention of the 
architect and antiquary. '' Service 
is not performed in Si Nicholas, 
though it is kept in repair. Ths 
architecture is of the rudest Roman- 
esque style^ and the £. end offers, 
perhaps, the most unaltered speciman 
of ihe choir raised upon substructions 
;4hat can hardly be caUed a crypt, 
found iu the ancioit Lombard 
churches of Italy, distinguished by 
. staircases, whereas it here subsists 
in its primitive form. The whole 
neighbourhood is exceedingly pic* 
turesque, and deserving at least of 
quite as much attention as many 
places which enjoy much more ex- 
pended reputaiion." — ^P. 

Half way to Bodio a heap of large 
rocks (SassiOrossi) serves as a monu- 
ment of the victory gained here in 
1478 over the Milanese by the Swiss, 
^^ho had made a forav across the St. 
Gothard as far as Bellinzona, under 
pretext of redressing the injury done 
£y the Milanese, in having Celled 
^aome trees belonging to Canton Uri. 
The winter had set in with severity, 
and the main body of the Swiss had 
returned across the pass with their 
plunder, leaving behind only about 
600 men under Captains Stanga of 
Giomico, and Troger of Uii. The 
Milanese, 15,000 strong, pressed 
forward to expel the highland in- 
vaders, who, resorting to stratagem 
to counteract the preponderance of 
numbers, laid the flat land in this 
part of the valley under water, and 
placing themselves behind it, awaited 
their enemies at the foot of some 
rocks. In the course of the night 
the water frose hard, and next 
morning, while the advance of the 
Italians across the ice was naturally 
slow and faltering, the Swiss, pn>- 



vided with crampons to cmms thek 
native glaciers, rushed down upoa 
them in a furious charge, and at onca 
put them to the rout. Their con* 
fusion was iocseased by vast masses 
of rock hurled from the rocks above 
by parties stationed for the purpose^ 
and the slaughter was enormouap 
According to some aceaunts 1400« 
according to others 4000, of ihe 
Milanese fell on this occasion. 

The Val Levantine terminates a lit> 
tie beyond Pollegie, at the junction «f 
the Blegno. Alter crossing that rives 
the traveller leaohea Biasca, w^uch 
also contains a very ancient e&tirok$ 
situated on the slope of the hill. ▲ 
chain of chapels, or Via Crucis, leads 
from it up to the Chapel of St* 
Petronilla, whence there is aplsaaing 
view. 

In 1 5 1 2, aa earthquake shookdown 
from the mountain of Val CreneiM^ 
near the entrance of the Val Blegno^ 
se vast a mass of earth and rook 
that it arrested the course of the 
river, and extended high up on the 
opposite side of the valley. For 
nearly two years so great was the 
strength of this dam that the waten 
accumulated behind it into a kike 
many miles in extent, inundating 
numerons villages, and driving out 
the inhabitants by the rising ftoed. 
At length, in 1514, it began to 
flow over the iMurrier, which, being 
thus loosened and weakened, sudr 
denly gave way about Bastec The 
jdeluge thus occasioned swept off 
everything before it,-— towns, villages, 
houses, and trees, as far as BelUn- 
Bona (a part of which waa destroyed), 
and the Lago Maggiore. The acct»* 
mutated debris of rocks and nmd 
which it carried down with it coveted 
the cultivated land with desolation, 
and traces of the ruin thus caused 
may be still traced along the vaUey. 
Various causes, confermahlewith the 
superstitious notions of the times, 
were assigned for this cataatrophe. 
Some attributed it to the vengeanoe 
of God against the sins of the inha- 
bitants of Biasca, called forth by the 
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power of aP«|»»lBrier; oUiMi traead 
it to the iofluonoe of <^ certaia m«gi> 
clans from Armenia." It is •atifliac- 
torily accounted for by iho tupposi- 
lioii of an earthquake, eiace at the 
aame time a siaiJar fkli took place 
from the oppoute side of the moun- 
tain, which buried the vilia^ of 
CSampo Bagainoi in the Val Calanka. 
About 8 miles below Biasca the 
Moeea is crossed, and our road falls 
inte that from the Pass of the Ber- 
nardin (Route 90), near the battle- 
fieiiLof Arbedo, which was as fatal to 
the Swiss as that of €kioruico was to 
tfaeic i^ponents. An accoant of it, 
as well tM a full descxiptioo of 

Bellmzima, is given in the above- 
mentianod route. 



BOUTK 3& 

PASS or TBBVOPllfXN (MOVJSNA) FBOM 
OnBROBSTXIXN TO AIliOLO. 

9 stiuiden « 2d^ English miles. 
A footpath. li ascends the Vale of 
£ginea, as in Route 29, but before 
jpeaching the Qries Glacier turns to 
the left, and crossing the ridge of the 
Niifaneii, 7260 feet above the sea- 
level, descends into ibe Vad Bedretto. 
On the a. slqpe of the pass one of the 
Inanches of the xiver Ticino takes its 
rise. The path descends along its i. 
banktoJthe 

6 Hos^ce al' Acqua, a house of 
refuge to accommodate tcaveUers, 
5000 feet above the sea. A path 
cresses the valley from this s. into 
theValFormazsa. The Val Bedretto, 
from its elevation, has but an inhos- 
pitable climate^ long winters, and 
frosts not uncommonly in ihe height 
of summer, morning and evening. 
It is clothed with fonests and pas- 
tures, from which its 6 1 2 inhabitants 
■derive support in summer ; while in 
winter the males migrate to Italy, to 
seek employment as servants. It 
is flanked on either side with gla- 
ciMs and is dreadfully exposed to ava- 
lMiche8($18}. The masses of fallen 



snow often ramain uumaltad on iho 

margin of the Ticino till the end of 
September. At 

\ Bedretto, the prindpal hamlet, 
the chiixeh«tower, which has been 
once swept away, along with the 
parsonage, is now protected by an 
angular buttress, directed toward the 
side £rom which the avalanches fall,, 
so as to bieak and turn them away. 
In the lower part of the valley a 
scanty crop of rye is grown. 

24 Airoio, in HaxiXa ^ p. 100. 



AOUTE 38. 

FjLSS of THK OBMIU, THUN, TO TSB 

B^THs ov i.nuK (liOboue), and to 

UaiUa IN THE VAJLLAIS. 

17 stunden = 55 Bnglish miles. 

The Gemmi (pronounced Ghemmi) 
is one of the meet remarkable passes 
across the Alps. Its scenery is per- 
haps extraordinai^ rather than grand, 
and to be seen to advantage it ought 
to be approached from the Vallaia. 
There is a good char road as far as 
Kandersteg, at the N. foot of the pass : 
the .pass itself can only be surmount- 
ed on foot or on horseback. The 
char road recommences at the Baths 
of Ii»ik, connecting them with the 
Simplon.road. There are good inns 
at Kanderstegy and at the Baths. 

The first part of the route lies 
along the beautiful shores of the 
lake of Thun. Near the tall tower 
of Striittlingen it cxosses the Kander 
by a lofty bridge. That river origi* 
nally avwded the lake altogether, 
and, flowing *for some distance pa* 
rallel to U, behind the hUl of Stratt- 
Ungen, joined the Aar below Thun* 
Owing to tile quantity of mud and 
gravel which it brought witli it, and 
the slight incUnatien of its channel 
in this part of its course, it converted 
the surrounding district into an un- 
healthy marsh, and gave rise to a 
project, which was executed in 1714 
at the expense of the canton, of 
turning the river into the lake of 
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Thua. This was effected by cutting 
a canal, 3000 ft. long and 272 ft. 
broad, into which the river was 
turned; and which, seen from the 
bridge in crossing, has much the ap- 
pearance of a natural ravine. By this 
change of course the land on the 
banks of the Aar has been drained 
and made profitable, while the de- 
posit of sand and stones brought 
down by the river into the lake has 
so accumulated as to form a delta 
around its mouth, extending already 
nearly a mile from the shore, and an- 
nually increasing. 

The road passes the mouth of the 
Simmenthal (Houte 41), guarded on 
one side by the Stockhorn, and on the 
1, by the Niesen, two noble moun- 
tains, between which the valley opens 
out, a scene of exceeding beauty, 
with the ca&tle of Wimmis standing 
as it were in its jaws. On the margin 
of the lake rises another picturesque 
castle, that of Spietz. Skirting the 
base of the pyramidal Niesen we 
enter the valley of Fruti|;en, which 
is remarkable for its verdure and fer- 
tility, and may be said to exhibit 
Swiss pastoral scenery in perfection. 
Ascending by the side of theKander 
we reach 

4| Frutigen (^Innt ; Ober, and Un- 
ter-Landhaus), a village of 900 inha- 
bitants : its houses are for the most 
part not older than 1826-7, at which 
time nearly the whole of the build- 
ings were destroyed in two consecu- 
tive conflagrations. Behind it the 
valley divides into two branches : that 
on the W. leads to the Adelboden ; 
that on the E. (down which flows 
the Kander) to the Gemmi. 

The road passes under the castle 
of Tellenburg, the residence of the 
amtman, or bailiff, of the district, 
and, crossing the Kander, proceeds 
up its it. bank to 

2^ Kandersteg (^Inn : Cheval 
Blanc ; good, clean, and reasonable ; 
furnishes excellent trout). Chars 
may be had here to Frutigen — a 
ride of about 2 hours, for 7^rr. ; also 
good mules to cross the mountain to 



the baths of Leuk, at about 8fr.eaeli, 
and l^f. to the driver — a journey of 
6 hours. Kandersteg is the last vil- 
lage in the valley : its scattered ha- 
bitations contain about 7U0 indivi- 
duals. It is beautifully situated 
3280 ft. above the sea, at the N. base 
of the Gemmi. 

Those who have time to spare may 
be rewarded by walking about 5 miles 
into the remote valley of Oeschioen, 
running directly E. from Kandersteg, 
where, nemmed in by precipices and 
glaciers, they will find a beautiful 
clear lake, which mirrors on its smooth 
surface the snowy peaks of the Blum- 
lis Alp, at whose base it lies. 

Above Kandersteg the char-road 
ceases, and in about 1^ mile from 
the inn, the ascent of the Pass of the 
Gemmi commences in earnest. The 
path lies at first through forests, 
soon passing the boundary-line of the 
Cantons Berne and Wallis, and then 
emerges upon a tract of open pasture 
land, rendered desolate by the fall of 
an avalanche from the Rinder Horn, 
in 1782. The path winds, for a con- 
siderable distance, among the frag- 
ments of rocks brought down by it. 
Farther on stands the 

3 Solitary iim of Schwarenbach, a 
mere chalet, affording no other re- 
iVfshment than cheese, milk, and 
brandy ; and containing 6 or 8 mi- 
serable beds — accommodations which, 
however humble, are doubtless often 
most acceptable in such a situation. 
A small toll is demanded here for the 
maintenance of the road. A circum- 
stance which occurred on this spot 
has furnished the German poet, 
Werner, with the plot of a tragedy, 
somewhat extravagant and impro- 
bable, called '< The 24th of Febru- 
ary." In the course of the 17th 
century, a traveller, having the ap- 
pearance of a foreigner, in crossing 
the pass, asked for a night's lodging 
at this hovel. Its tenant was a pea- 
sant, whom misfottune had reduced to 
the depth of poverty and misery. His 
daughter had been accidentally killed 
by her brother, while they were both 
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children, and the boy had in coQse« 
quence disappeared. The man'if cat- 
tle had died, his land had become 
barren, and, at the moment of the 
stranger's arrival, his creditors had 
threatened to seize all he possessed 
and eject him. Urged by the sight 
of the wealth which the stranger 
carried, by the presence of want, and 
the prospect of escaping detection in 
such a remote solitude, the peasant 
conceived and executed the murder 
of his guest — plunging his knife into 
his bosum while he slept. The dying 
man ere he breathed his last, had just 
time to reveal to the assassin that he 
was his long'lost child, returned after 
an absence of 20 years, virtuous, and 
wealthy enough to have raised his 
father above all future distress. He 
had delayed discovering himself until 
he could gain his father's affections. 
The murderer of his child, it appears, 
had also slain his own father, and the 
curse of his dying parent had alight- 
ed on himself, pursued him through 
life, and blighted his existence. 
The moment at which the murder 
of the stranger was committed 
was midnight, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary, the anniversary of the paternal 
malediction. The guilty wretch, 
overwhelmed with remorse, gave 
himself up, of his own accord, to jus- 
tice, and suffered by the hangman. 

About 2 miles above this, the path 
reaches and winds along the E. mar- 
gin of a small lake, called Dauben 
See, supplied by snow, not by springs, 
which often swell it so as to cover 
the pa'h: for 8 months of the year it 
is frozen. Nothing can exceed the 
dreary aspect of the seared and naked 
limestone rocks which form the sum- 
mit of the pass: they seem too bar- 
ren for even the hardiest lichens. 
The culminating point traversed by 
the road is 7100 ft. al>ove the sea- 
level. From a rocky eminence on 
the 1. of the path a superb view is ob- 
tained of the Monte Rosa, and the 
chain of Alps beyond the Rhone, se- 
parating the Vallais from Piedmont, 
the Weisshorn (Cervin), and the Arc 



de Zan. It is one of the most strik- 
ing views in Switzerland. 

Near the verge of the descent 
stands a small shed^ capable of 
affording only partial shelter in a 
storm. A little lower down the tra 
veller finds himself on the brink of a 
precipice, from which a plumb-line 
might be thrown into the valley be 
low, nearly 1600 ft., almost without 
touching the rock, so vertical are its 
sides. It is along the face of this 
vast wall, that one of the most extra- 
ordinary of all the ulpiue roads, con- 
stmcted in 1736-41, by a party of 
Tyrolese, has been earned. Its zig- 
zags have been very ingeniously 
contrived, for in many places the 
rocks overhang the path, and an 
upper terrace projects farther out 
than the one immediately below it. 
It varies in width from 3 ft. to 5 ft.> 
is bordered at the side by a dry wall^ 
and is practicable for mules. . There- 
is no danger in it, but its proximity 
to the abyss must be a trial for some* 
nerves. 

The wonders of this pass are in^ 
creased to those who approach it fronu 
the side of Leuk. 

** The upper end of the valley, an • 
you look towards the Gemmi, has all 
the appearance of a cul*de-sac, shut 
in by a mountain wall. Up to the 
very last moment, and until you reach 
the fout of the precipice, it is scarcely 
possible to discover the way out, or ~ 
to tell whither the road goes, or how ' 
it can be carried up a vertical sur- - 
face of rock. It is a mere shelf — in 
some parts a mere groove cut in the' 
face of the huge cliff, just wide- 
enough for a mule to pass ; and aJt 
the turns of the zigzags you con- 
stantly overhang a depth of nearly 
500 ft. We were recommended io 
dismount in several places, but I be- 
lieve that the fuot of an alpiue mule 
is seldom /es» sure than that of the 
biped he carries. Ir is yet down this 
difficult road that invalids are carried 
to the haths : it is the only way of 
approaching them from the N., uni 
less you were to make a sii^M detour 

f3 
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of 200 miles by Berne, Friburg, Ve- 
vaj, and Martigny. Persons who 
are very infirm are borne on men's 
shoulders, in a sort of litter, and it is 
vaid, often have iheir eyes bandaged 
to prevent the shock wnich might be 
given to wenic nerves by the sight of 
the terrors of the pathwt^. 

'' While at Leuk I copied the fol- 
lowing clause, relative to the trans- 
port of invalids, from the printed 
regulations issued by the director of 
the baths : — * Pour une personne au- 
dessus 10 ans il faudra 4 porteurs, si 
elle est d*uu poids audessus de com- 
muu 6 porteurs, si cependant elle 
est d'un poids extraordinaire et que 
le commissaire le juge n^ce^saire il 
pourra ajouter 2 porteurs, et jamais 
de plus.* I was amused by this 
provision for excessive corpulence. 
The ascent from the baths to the 
summit takes up nearly 2 hours." 

2} Bathto/Leuk (Leukerfoad, Fr. 
— Ld^che). Inns : Maison Blanche ; 
the best, and good; — Croix d*Or; 
several pensions. The accommoda- 
tion is as good as can be expected, con- 
sidering that the houses Qexcept the 
first) are of wood, not very -well built, 
shut up and abandoned from October 
to May. The fare is tolerable, ewry- 
thing but milk and cheese being 
brought from the valley below. 

The baths consistof 5 or 6 lodging- 
liouses, attached to a hamlet of about 
300 inhabitants, situated more than 
4500 ft. above the level of the sea, 
u e. higher than the highest mountain 
in Great Britain. Its hot springs 
annually attract a number of visitors, 
chiefly Swiss and French, during the 
season, viz., in the months of July 
and August, though the inns are 
open from May to October. From 
the dreariness of the situation, the 
coldness of the climate, and the de- 
fects of the lodgings, few English 
would desire to prolong their stay 
here, after satisfying their curi- 
osity by a sight of the place. The 
baths and adjacent buildings have 
been three times swept away by ava- 
lanches since their establishment in I 



the 16th century; and, to gvard 
against a recurrence of the calamity, 
a very strong dyke is now built be- 
hind the viHage to ward off the snow. 
Such danger, however, is passed be- 
fore the bathing season begins. One 
of the first patrons of the baths was 
the celebrated Cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop of Sion, Matthew Schinner. 

The springs, to the number of 10 
or 12, rise in and around the village, 
and nine-tentbs of them run off into 
the Dal a torrent without being used. 
The chief spring of St, Lawrence 
bursts -furth out of the g^und be- 
tween the inn and the bath-house ; a 
rivulet in volume at its source, with a 
temperature of 124^ Far. It is used 
for the baths after beinp^ slightly 
cooled. Tlie other springs vary 
somewhat in temperature, but little 
in contents. Tliey contain only a 
email portion of saline matter, and 
seem to owe their beneficial eflfects 
lees to their mineral qualities than 
to their temperature and 'die mode of 
using them. The patient be^ns 
with a bath of an hour's duration, 
but goes on increasing it daily, until 
at length lie remains in the water 
8 hours a day — 4 before breakfisut 
and 4 after dinner. The usual cure 
time (kur) is about 3 weeks. The 
want of the accommodation of pri- 
vate baths, and the necessity of pre- 
venting t^e ennui of such an amphi- 
bious existence^ if passed in solitude, 
has led to the practice of bathing in 
common. The principal bath-house 
is a large shed divideid into 4 com- 
partments or baths, each about 20 ft. 
square, and capable of holding 15 or 
20 persons. To each of these baths 
there are two entrances, communi* 
-eating with dressing*rooms, one for 
tiie ladies, the other for the ^ntle- 
men. Along the partitions dividing 
the baths runs a slight gallery, into 
which any one is admitted, either to 
look on or converse with the bathers 
below. The stranger will be amazed, 
on entering, to perceive a group of 
some 12 or 15 heads emerging from 
the water, on the sui&ce of whick 
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float wooden tablet, holding cofiiio* 
cnps, newspapersy ftnuff-boxt-s, books, 
and other aids, to enable the bathers 
to pass away their alk>tted hours 
with aa amall a trial to their patience 
as possible. The patients, a motley 
company, of all aees, both sexes, and 
various ranks, delicate young la> 
di^, burly friars, invalid officers, and 
ancient dames, are ranged around 
the sides on benches, below the wa- 
ter, all clad in long woollen mantles, 
with a tippet over their shoulders. It 
18 not a little amusing to a by- 
stander to soe people taping their 
breakfasts, or reading the newspapers, 
up to their chins in water — ^in one 
comer a party at chess, ia anotiier 
an apparently ittteioflting Utn^a^iim, 
is going on ; while a solitary sitter 
may be seen reviving in tiie hot 
water a nosegay of withered fioweie. 
The temperature of the bath is 
preservod by a supply of fresh 
water constantly flowing into it, 
from which the patients drink at 
times. Against the walls are hung 
a set of regulations and sumptuary 
laws for the preservation of order 
anddeeorum in the baUut, signed by 
the bttrgovaster, who ^nfoices his 
authority by the threat of a fine of 
2fr. for the highest offence against 
his code. 

^' Ar. 7. Personne ne peut «ntrer 
dans ces bains sans etie revetue 
d'une chemise longue, et ample, 
d^une ^toffe grossi^re, sous peine de 
2fr. d'amende. , 

** Ar. 9« La m^me peine seva en- 
couru par ceuK qui n*en entreraient 
pas, ou n'en sortiraient pas d'une 
maoi^e decente." 

Four hours of subaqueous pe- 
jiance are, ^y the doctor's decree, 
succeeded by one hour in bed ; and 
many a fair nymph in extreme 
negUgi, with stockingless feet, and 
uncoifed hair, may be encountered 
crossing the open space between the 
hath and the hotels. From their condi- 
tion one might siippose they had be«i 
driven out of doors by an alarm of fire, 
or some such threatening calamity* 



The piiacipai cmosity of the 
neighbourhood is the Laddgrt (Lei*- 
tern). A rough path through ^he 
woods, on the 1. or £L side of the 
Dala, about 1^ mile long, leads to 
the foot of tlu) precipice, which, a* 
before observed, hems in the valley 
of Leuk on all sides, as with a colos*- 
sal walL Upon the summit of this 
prectpiee, however, stands a village, 
called AUnmu; and the only modo 
by which its inhabitants can comi^ 
m n n icate directly with the hatha, is 
by asesiesof 8 or 10 ladders placed 
perpendioulady agunst the face of 
the cliff. It can hardly be called 
difficult to disEib to the top, but it 
wtoold not do for any of weak neives, 
and a dissy head, as many rounds of 
the ladder aie ioose, others broken^ 
and the Udden themselves, which an 
pinned io the cievices of the rock 
by hooked sticks, a>e often awry 
and vei^ unsteady : yet they aae 
traversed at all seasons, day and 
night, 1^ the inhabitants of tbe vil • 
Uift above — by men as well as women 
and childien, often with heavy bur- 
dens. The use of the ladders, which 
the nature of the sides of the valley 
render indispensable, has givot rise to 
a singular modification of the dress 
of the female peasants, which here 
ixMludes tlu»e nether habiliments 
confined in other parts of the world 
to men and shrews. Nor aie they 
ashamed of this portion of theif 
attire, se, in climbing the mountains^ 
the petticoat is tucked up, and tho 
wearers do not differ in appearance 
from boys. 

The rocky pass, called Felsen Gal- 
lerie, on the opposite side of the 
Dala, on the way to Siders, near 
Inden, is a very striking scene. 

Mules are kept at the baths, under 
the direction of a comnMssaire, to 
tmnsport travellers: the prices 4ue 
fixed by a printed tariff (§ 10). 

There are two ways from the 
baths into the valley of tbe Rhone 
^nd the road of the Simplon — the 
one follows the course of the Dala 
torrent through the centre of the 
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Vftlley^ and conducive in about 9 
mi^s, to the village of Leuk : it is 
ittst passable for a char & banc, but 
IS very rough. 

2§ Leuk(/iinf: Kreutz; Stem) — 
a village of 620 inhabitants, on the 
it. bank of the Rhone, near its junc- 
tion with the Dala. A covered bridge 
over the Rhone connects it with the 
Simplon road (Route 59). Above it 
are ruins of two castles, destroyed by 
the Vallaisani in 1414. 

The other, a mule-path carried 
along tlie W. side of the valley of 
the Dala, but high above that river, 
conducts at once to the town of 
Sierze (Siders), 15 miles distant, and 
is a short cut for those who wish to 
descend the valley of the Rhone to* 
wards Martigny and Geneva. It 
traverses the high pasturages, and 
beyond them a forest of larch, and 
passes, first, the village of Imden, 
near which a most extensive view is 
gained over the valley of the Rhone, 
its towns, villages, farms, and old 
castles. The unsightly debris brought 
down by the furious torrents is- 
suing from the opposite valley, and 
the wide expanse of bare gravel 
overflowed by the Rhone in spring, 
and converted into a river-channel — 
but in summer left bare and arid, 
—give a desolate character to the 
scene. 

Between Imden and another vil- 
lage, called VaieU) the road makes 
an abrupt turn, and the traveller 
finds himself beneath the shadow of 
a most tremendous and overhanging 
precipice. The effect of approach- 
ing it from the side of Sierre is 
grand in the extreme, aud totally 
unexpected, after turning a comer of 
the rock. The path is carried along 
a narrow ledge in front of the cliflf* ; 
beneath it is a gaping abyss, extend- 
ing nearly down to the oed of the 
Dala, and above, the rocks lean so 
far forward, that stones falling from 
their tops would descend upon the 
road, and it is therefore partly pro- 
tected by a roof. This spot is called 
the Oaiierie, and was the scene of a 



bloody combat in 1799, when the 
Vallaisans defended this spot for 
several weeks against the French, 
effectually checking all attempts to 
pass, by rolling down stones and logs 
from above. 

A rough and steep descent leads 
from this, in about 1^ hour, to Sierre, 
upon the Simplon road (Route 59). 



ROUTE 39. 

PASS OF THE llAWyr.. THUN TO SION, 
CROSSINQ THE QRIMMI. 

22 stunden = 72 Eog. miles. 

This pass was once more fre- 
quented than at present : it is in places 
difficult and dangerous. It is only 
practicable on foot, and should not 
be attempted except by <me of sure 
foot and steady nerves, nor without 
the aid of an experienced and stout 
guide. 

An derLenk, at the N. foot of the 
pass, is a good halting-place ; thence 
to Sion, over the mountain, forms a 
day's journey. 

It is about 12 miles from Thun, 
along the margin of the lake (see 
Route 38, p. 103), to 

3^ Erlenbach, at the entrance of 
the Simmenthal. As that valley 
(described in Route 41) makes a 
considerable curve, the shortest way 
to the Rawyl is to strike up the 
Diemtig<en Thai, running nearly due 
S.from Krienbach. The pass crosses 
the stream of the Ghivel, and follows 
its I. bank through Diemtigen and 
Narrenbach, then crosses it to 

2} Thiermatten, where there is an 
inn. About a mile beyond this it 
again crosses the stream, and, leav- 
ing it on the 1., gradually ascends to 
the pass of the Grimmi (5580 ft.). 
Descending through the Fermel 
Thai (a fertile valley, only 6 miles 
long), it reaches 

34 Matten, in the Upper Simmen- 
thal. About 4 miles above this, on 
the 1. bank of the Simmeu, lies the 
village of 
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H An der Lenk— ^ikif«.- BXr ; 
Kretits ;) — ^beautifully situated, sur- 
rounded by high peaks and glaciers. 
<<The Wildstrubel (1 1,000 feet), with 
the waste of snowy glaciers beneath 
it, forms the most striking and pro- 
minent feature, rising into the air 
above an unusually long line of grey 
precipices, down which 10 or 12 cas- 
cades are seen rolling into the coun- 
try at the base." — Lairobe, 

The Simmen rises about 6 miles 
above An der Lenk, at the foot of 
the glacier of lUsliberg, from a source 
called the Seven Fountains. In the 
source itself there is little to com- 
pensate for the trouble of the ascent 
to it, bat the scenery around it is of 
^leat grandeur. Between it and 
An der Lenk the Simmen forms seve- 
ral cascades. 

The direct road from Lenk over 
the Rawyl to 8ion, a distance of 1 1 
leagues, or 30 miles, adheres to the 
W. side of the valley, and instead of 
proceeding to the source of the Sim- 
men, ascends by the bank of its tri- 
butary, the Iffig^nbach, flowing 
from the S.W. to Iffigen, a group of 
wretched chalets, at the foot of the 
Bawyl (Les Ravins). A series of 
short sigsags lead up the mountain 
over fallen rocks and detached 
patches of snow, crossing the channel 

grooved by the descending ava- 
inches ; and then along a ledge, in 
many places not a foot broad, with 
a precipice on one side and an abyss 
on the other. «When about 1500 
feet above the Iffigenthal the path 
becomes more and more hasardous. 
• • . Here one cascade, from the 
higher part of the precipice, flies over 
the head of the passenger as he 
creeps between it and the rock ; and 
there, in a black and dismal rift, 
round which the pathway winds, a 
second falls upon the very ledge 
upon which you pass, and sweeps 
down the precipice below you. To 
be caught on this passage by a tor- 
nado, or violent thundergust, which 
instantly adds to the volume of these 
cascades^ can hardly fail to entail loss 



of life, which, in this part particv* 
larly, not unfrequently occurs in bad 
weather and early in spring. After 
1^ hour's climb (from Ifiigen)! reacb* 
ed the summit of the precipices 
without accident. The pathway 
emerged upon a flat, partly loose, 
wet shale, partly thick grass.**-— 
Latrobe. 

A bed of snow lying ou the W. 
bank of a small lake, the Rawyl See, 
must then be crossed ; an acclivity 
succeeds which brings you to the 
cross marking the summit of the pass 
(7450 feet). 

4^ The summit of the ridge, or 
plateau, between the N. and S. deelU 
vities, is several miles broad. Ano- 
ther small lake is reached before the 
traveller gains the brow of the 8« 
declivity of the mountain, consisting 
of precipices similar to those on the 
side of Berne. The view hence of the 
mountains on the S. side of the vale 
of the Rhone, especially of the Mat- 
terhorn and its glaciers, is very sub- 
lime. A sig^g path conducts down 
the cliffb, and then bearing away to 
the rt., ascends another steep moun- 
tain, passing over rough ground, and 
through fir forests ; a walk of 4 hours 
from the summit before it reaches 
the first hamlet 

4J Ayent— (No Inn here)—" A- 
mong the many cascades on the 
S. declivities of the Rawyl I no- 
ticed, in particular, one, as I descend- 
ed the line of precipices, of an un- 
commonly fine and singular appear- 
ance, bursting out of a black cleft in 
the face of a broad and precipitous 
rock, in 5 or 6 distinct columns, and 
afterwards forming a fine wild turn* 
ble of foaming water.'*— >/.a/ro6r. 

2 Sion (Route .')9). 

*«* The above route is not de- 
scribed from personal knowledge, but 
chiefly from Latrobe, and some Ger- 
man authorities. The editor will 
be thankful for any personal informa- 
tion respecting the passes of the 
Rawyl and Sanetsch. 
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ROUTE 40. 



BAMOV TBB 



BAMBTSCH*— SAAMBII 90 
SION. 



10^ siuadeii » 34^ £iielish miles. 

This is « a walk of 8 bourn with- 
out interxuption ; a long, steep* and 
tedious passi but not dangeiousy ex- 
cept in veiy had weather.'* The vil- 
lage of Saanen (or Qessonay) and 
the road between it and Thun is 
described in Buuie 41. 

At Staad the path turns S. by the 
valley of the Saane, the upper end of 
wiiich is called Gsteig-Thal, to 

3 Gsteig— (teM.- Bar; Rabe)— 
the highest viUaee in it; situated 
dose under the lo^ and precipitous 
Mittaghorny and near the wot of 
the Sanetsdi, the most westerly of 
the passes over the Becnese chain. 
The direction of the path from 
Gsteig is S.E., still by the side of the 
Saanoj through a confined and sa- 
vage gerge, until its souxce is passed. 
The summit may be reached in 1^ 
hour. 

2i The summit is 7500 feet above 
the sea, and presents a wild rodgr 
solitude, unvaried by vegetation ; but 
the view from the S* side over the 
chain of Alps and glaciers, from Mont 
Blanc to the Cervin, is very noble. 

After descending for some time, 
skirting along under the edge of the 
great glacier de Chan^ Fleuri^ the 
path reaches the stream of the Morge, 
and crosses it to 

3i Champignol, thence descend- 
ing upon 

H Sion (Route 59). 

ROUTE 41. 

T2UJN TO TfiVAY, BT THS fiUMEEN- 
THAL.; BATHS ov w&isaBNBuaa, 
SAANJKM, CBATBAU D^OBX, AND 
O&UXKBBS; — VOOTFATH OVER TUB 
DBMT OB JAMAN. 

24j^ stunden = 80^ English miles. 
The road through the Simmenthal 



has only seeently been made p«ae- 
ticable for carriages. It is a little 
longer than the highway by Berne 
and Freiburg, Route 42. 

The entrance to the Simmenthal 
lies between the Stockhom on the xL 
and the Niesen on the L, and is a|^ 
proached from Thun by the road 
along the margin of the lake, and 
the ^nks of the Kander, as £ur as 
its junction with the Simmen, a little 
below the picturesque castle of Wzm- 
mis, which our road passes on the L 

3^ About two miles farther .oi^ 
"the house of the jiastor of £i?. 
lenbach indicates, by its neai« 
ness, the extreme comfort of its ifl^ 
temal arrapgements. JUu^e airj 
rooms and a .capital Geiman.libca^, 
with the society of the worthy pas- 
tor and his wife, offer many inducer 
ments to a lover of quiet and roman- 
tic scenery. The clsrsiymen in this 
neighbourhood are aU willing to 
receive boarders at the veiy moderate 
rate of 4 or 5 Xiouis a month. From 
this parsonage Latrobe started on 
thoue alpine expeditions which he 
has described in so admirable and in- 
teresting a manner in his Alpeuaiaai 
(an excellent English guide with a 
foreign name). The Stockhorn rises 
almost immediately behind the vil- 
lage of Erlenbach." — {inm: Xowc^ 
and BUr).— I.. 

1^ Weissenburg *' has a good inn« 
where mules may be hired and chair% 
with bearersy to convey persons, wh^ 
do noi choose to walk, to ilkidBatkt of 
kVeisMnburg, distant between 2 and 3 
miles from this. There is an ascent 
immediately on leaving the Tillage 
but after that the path winds through 
the mo&t beautiful and picturesque 
defile, narrowing at every step into 
a profound chasm, till suddenly the 
Bath'house, singularly situated in its 
recesses, bursts upon the view. This 
large building is placed in a little 
nook between the boiling torrent 
BUntschi and the rocks, barely space 
sufficient for the house and baths. 
In this retired spot the traveller is 
surpcijBed to find himself surrounded 
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oy ft erawd of peunnta. In July 
there were 75 of that class, and 30 o!f 
a higher class of visitors: later in 
the year the latter prependefate. It 
nditf&cuH to imagine how they pass 
their time in this solitude. Thfee 
weeks it the ^cun" or period allotted 
to the trial of the remedy of the 
waters, which are eulphureous, and 
are supposed to be most effiescieus 
in removing all internal obstrnctums. 
Oreat must be their power to induce 
patients to remain in so melancholy 
a|dace; yet the sMsery «*«»*■»*> is 
highly pi ctar ee q ae, but inacDsssibie 
to 1^1 birt stoiit climbers, ezeeptalong 
like joad to Weissenburg. The -source 
ia situated about' 4 a mile higher 
np in the gorge, and the watat* 
which hasa tempecatureof above 22° 
Beaum., is conveyed to the baths in 
wooden pipes carried along the £ioe 
c»f the precipice. 

^ I%e bath-honse is enttiely of weed : 
the food is said to be cosne but 
good; table d'hdte at 12; aaUe a 
maneer iarge but low; bed-ieoms 
amalL The whole expense, baths 
inclnded, 9 fr. a-day for the euperior 
class, and about .half for the pea* 
eants." — L. 

Some way up the ravine the pea- 
sants have iormed a pathway out of 
it to the upper pastuses, by cutting 
notches, or rude steps, in the face of 
the rock, and parUy by attaching 
ladders to it. By this naeans they 
acale a dizzy precipice between 200 
and 300 feet high. The pedestrian 
bound for the upper Simmeathid 
need not retrace his steps to Weie- 
aenburg, as there is a short cut diieet 
from ihB baths toOberwyl,, cm the 
high road. 

The Stmmenthal is thus described 
by Inglis : — ** I have seen few parts 
of Switzerland more beautiful than 
this valley ; no part of it so riante. 
I should think it must be unpossible 
to travel through it without being 
conscious of an mward ehseslulness ; 
it is fruitfal,.nailing, abundant, bean* 
tifuL There is no sublimity to be 
seen, scarcely even anything of the 



pieturesqaa. The hills, which slopa 
gmcefully baok, ave covered to the 
summit with a varied carpet of raea« 
dow, wood, and corn. Houses, ham- 
lets, and villages, lie thickly alonji 
the banks of the river, which flows 
through a succession of orchards and 
gardens." 

2 Boltingen— (/»ft; Bar;)— a vil- 
lage situated 2600 feet above the sea, 
a Itttle to the 8. of the old castle of 
Simmeneek* The river is crossed 
three tines before reaching 

2^ Zweisimmeo— (AoM.* liowe; 
Bttr ;)<-^ village, situated at the 
junction of the great and lesser SioH 
men. The castle of Blankenburg 
crowns the height about a mile above 
it. The road now quits the Simmea- 
thal, and, turning to the S.W»>cronaei 
an elated track of maish land, till 
it deasends upon 

^ SaaneB(Fr.Ges8onay)— (/mm.* 
Grosses, and Kleines Landhaus ;)— 
the princ^al place in the pastoral 
valley of the upper Saane (Sarine)^ 
whose inhabitants are almest exclu- 
sively cattle^wners, or occupied ia 
their dairies, and in manufacturing 
most exeeUent cheesy, exported toaU 
parts «f the world as Qruye res cheese. 
A kind peculiar to the vaUey, and 
which is too delicate to bear exporta- 
tion, ia called FotMhari^LSLBe. A 
mile below Saaneu the road passes 
out c^ Berne into Canton Vaud. Gar'* 
man, the language of the upper ex- 
tremityof the valley, is soon exchang- 
ed for a French patois, in the lower 
portion, which is called Paye d en 
haut Bomand. The first Vaudois 
village is Bougemont (Germ. Betch- 
mund). Its chateau was ibrmerky a 
convent. 

2 Chateau d'OtiX—(/w«< ; L'Ours ; 
Maison de Ville ;) — a village of 612 
inhabitants, 3030 feet above the sea, 
lately rebuilt after a conflagration 
which almost entirely consumed it. 
The road jnext crosses the Saane, aud 
tzaversiog the narrow pass of La 
Tine, reaches 

2 Montbovon, which Byron calls 
<< a pxetty scraggy village^ with a 
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Irild river and a wooden bridge :'* it is 
situated in Canton Freibur;^. A path 
pfracticable for niule!c, over the pass 
of the Dent de Jctmtpi, descending 
upon the lake of Geneva above Mon- 
treiiZf will bringthe travellerto Vevay 
hi 6 stiinden » 10§ miles. Byron^ 
who crossed it, describes the whole 
Tonte as '* beautiful as a dream :'* — 

'* The view from the highest points 
(we had both sides of the Jura before 
tis in one point of view, with alps in 
plenty) comprises, on one side, the 
greatest part of Lake Leman; on 
the other, the valleys and mountain 
of the canton of Fribourg, and an 
immense plain, with the lakes of 
Neufch&tel and Morat, and all which 
the borders of the lake of Geneva in- 
herit. 

** The music of the cows' bells (for 
their wealth, like the patriarch's, is 
cattle) in the pastures, which reach 
to a height far above any mountains 
in Britain, and the shepherds shout- 
ing to us from crag to crag, and play- 
ing on their reeds where the steeps 
appeared almost inaccessible, with 
the surrounding scenery, realised all 
that I have ever heard or imagined of 
a pastoral existence :— much more so 
than Greece or Asia Minor, for there 
we have a little too much of the sabre 
and musket order, and if there is a 
crook in one hand, you are sure to 
see a gun in the other; — but this 
was pure and unmixed — solitary, 
savage, and patriarchal. As we went 
they played the " Rans de Vaches" 
and other airs, by way of farewell. I 
have lately repeopled my mind with 
nature." — Byron* 9 Joumaf, 

The Dent de Jaman is 4500 feet 
hi^h. The carriage-road to Vevay 
makes a very long detour from Mont- 
bovon, descending the valley of the 
Saane, and passing at the basttof the 
Moleson (6181 feet), the highest 
mountain in Canton Fribourg. 

2 Gru^^res (German, Greyerz) — 
Innt : Stadthaus ; Lilie, said not to be 
good. This dirty little mouldering 
town of 375 inhabitants, is built on 
a hill, the top of which is crowned 



by the Canii€, one of the most exten- 
sive and best preserved feudal monu- 
ments in Switzerland. Its owners, 
the Counts of Gruyeres were sove- 
reigns of the surrounding district, 
down to 1554, when the family be-» 
came bankrupt, and thus forfeited the 
lordship, so that their last descendants 
died in a strange land. It is now oc* 
cupied by the bailiff of the district. 
The gloomy antiquity of the interior 
corresponds with the picturesque cha-» 
racter of its watch-towers, battle- 
ments, loopholes, from without. The 
walls are 1 4 ft. thick, the halls vaulted 
and dimly lighted by small windows : 
in one hall is a fire-place at which 
oxen were roasted whole. The torture 
chamber still contains (or did till 
within a few years contain) the rack 
which had been used since the be- 
ginning of the present century, to 
mflict punishment. If tradition be 
credited, the caatle was founded in 
the 1 5th century, by the chief of a 
Vandal horde. The language spoken 
by the people of the district, a dialect 
of the Romansch (called, in German, 
Gruverin-Welsch), is thought to 
prove their descent from the Burgun- 
diaus. It is a subject worthy the 
attention of travelleri. The district 
is also famous for its cheeses, and 
supplies from its rich pastures a 
ereat part of the 40,000 centners 
(cwt.) of cheese which Canton Fri- 
bourg manufactures yearly, and 
which is chiefly exported under the 
name of Gruy^ re. The church of Se» 
Thomas is remarkable for its anti- 
quity. The inhabitants of the town 
are a lazy set, many of them pen* 
sioners of a very rich Hoipitai here. 

The watch-tower of La Tour de 
Treme was an outpost of the Coimts 
of Gruyeres. 

1 BuUe-— (7niw.- Cheval Blanc; 
Maison de Ville, said to be good ;) — 
one of the most industrious towns in 
the canton. It contains nearly 1500 
inhabitants, and is the chief depdt for 
theGruyere cheese, made in the val- 
leys of the Saarine and of Charmey. 
It is distant about 18 miles from Fri- 
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boiucgf and the same from Vefay. 
Our course now turns S. along the 
hi|;;h road between the^e two places, 
^kitting the W. hase of the Moleson, 
to 

4^Chatel St. Denis— (/»«; Mai- 
son de Ville ;) — a picturesque village, 
urith an elevated castle on the l.bank 
of the Vevayse. Hadf a mile S. of 
it the road enters Canton Vuud. 

A . gradual descent towards the 
beautiful lake Leman, conducts the 
traveller to 

\i ^evoy.— (Route 56.) 



ROUTE 42. 

BBRNE TO LAUSANNB, BY VRBYBURO. 

17 stunden = 55} £ug. miles. 

A diligence runs daily, in about 
14 hours. The road is hilly, but an 
improved line to Freyburg is nearly 
completed (1838). 

Quittiiig Berne by the gate of 
Herat, flanked by its two bears, we 
traverse a fertile, but not very in- 
teresting country. At Neueneck, 
where there is a good inn (the 
Hirsch), the stream of the Sease, 
which separates Canton Berne from 
Freyburg, is crossed. About 4 miles 
lower down this stream is Laupenf 
famous for the battle in which the 
Swiss Confederates, under Kudolph 
of Krlach, defeated the mailed chi- 
valry of Burgundy and Suabia, in 
1339. 

At Neueneck a steep ascent com- 
mences, to surmount which vor- 
^pann are required. The gauze 
wings and dark dress of the female 
peasantry of Berne is exchanged for 
broad-brimmed, flapping stiaw hats 
and red petticoats ; while the nume- 
rous crosses at the road-side announce 
a Catholic canton. 

The appearance of Freyburg from 
the Berne road is singularly striking 
and picturesque, as the road, wind- 
ing round the shoulder of the steep 
hill overlooking the valley of the 
Saarine, brings the travellersuddenly 



in view of its antique batttoments and 
numerous towers, crowning the sum* 
mit of a precipitous rock on the oppo- 
site side of the gorge. Near the top of 
the hill is seen the Jesuits' Pensionnat, 
a staring modern building, like amai^ 
Bufactory, with 5 stories and many 
windows ; not far from it the Jesuits* 
college and convent ; next, the GKithte 
tower and the church of St. Nicho- 
las ; beyond appears the suspension- 
bridge, hung by 4 ropes of iron across 
the river, and Unking together the 
two sides of the valley. Previous to 
its construction the only way of 
reaching the town from Berne was 
by descending the steep hill on the 
one side, and following numerous 
circuitous zigzags which led to the 
water side. Ttie road then crossed 
the river 3 times by 3 diffisieat low 
bridges, after which it immediately 
ascended another slope equally steep. 
A diligence, or heavy carriage, per- 
forming this meandering aud diffi- 
cult route, required not much less 
than an hour to pa^ss through the 
town; at present the traveller rolls 
luxuriously over this beautiful bridge, 
and, without either ascending or de- 
scending, is transported in 2 minutes 
through a breach formed in the old 
houses, on the edge of the precipice, 
into the centre of the town. A mo- 
derate toll of half a bats for every 
person, and one batz for each horse 
and carriage, is paid on crossing. 

5 FiiXYBURO.-~(/ffii«.* Ziihringer 
Hof, close to the bridge-^new and 
good; beds, 2f. ; breakfast, 2 f.; tea, 
lf.;—Hotel des Marchands, near the 
church, also good.) 

This town, the capital of Canton 
Freyburg, is situated on a promon- 
tory formed by the windings of the 
Saarine (Saaue). Many of the houses 
stand on the very edge of the preci- 
pice overhanging the river, and their 
quaint architecture, the long line of 
embattled walls stretching up hill 
and down dale, varied by the chain of 
feudal watch-towers, and gateways 
of the ancient fortifications which 
still exist in a perfect state, together 
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with the nngiilar aad lomBnHe £a»- 
tuRt of the gorge of the Saarine, gife 
the distant view of the town an as- 
pect difierent from that of aoy other 
JB Bttfope, which 'is at ooee imposing 
aad highly pictmesque. The nar- 
row diit3F stieets and mean buildinge 
of the interior do not altogether cor- 
nsuKMid with these outwanl promises 
of mterest 

Fvcybavgwas Ibanded in 1175, by 
Duke Bsrchihokl, of Zabringen. 
The number of inhabitants at pro- 
sent is about 8484. 

Tke Sutpensim Brtd^, theiongeet 
iu the world, was completed and 
thrown open in 1 834. The engineer 
who eonstrucled it is M. Ghaley, of 
I^ons. Its dimensions, compared 
with those of the Menai bridge, are 
as follows:-^ 

Leagih. Elevation. Breadth. 
Freyburg.. 905ft. 174ft. 28ft 

Mmiai 560 130 1» 

It is supported on 4 cables of inm 
wire, each containing 1056 wires, the 
united strength of irhich is capable 
of supporting 3 times the weight 
which the bridge will efer be liluly 
to bear, or 3 times the weight of -2 
TOWS of waggons, extending eatisely 
across it. The cables enter the 
ground on each side obliquely fbr a 
eooeiderable diKtaneOi and are then 
caiiied down vertical shafts cut in 
the rock, and filled with -masonry, 
through which they pass, being at- 
tach^ at the Bxtremity to enormous 
blocks of stone. The materials of 
which it is composed are almost ex- 
duf ively Swiss ; the iron came from 
fieme, the limestone masonry from 
the quarries of the Jura, the wood- 
work from the forests of f^ybiug : 
the workmen were, with the excep- 
tion of one man, natives who had 
never seen such a bridge before* It 
was completed in 3 years, at an ex- 
pense of about 600,00ef. (25,000/. 
sterling), and in 1834, was subjected 
to various severe trials to prove its 
strength. First, 15 pieces of artil- 
lery, drawn by 50 hocse:i'and aocom 



paaied by 800 people, passed over it 
at one time, and were collected in as 
close a bo^ as possible, first on the 
•ceutre, and then at the two extremi- 
ties, to try the effect of their con- 
centrated weight. A deprewdott of 
a metre (39f inches) was thus pro- 
duced rn the part most weighed upon, 
but no sensible oscillation was pvo- 
duced. A few days after the bridge 
was opened by the bbhop and autho- 
rities of the town, acoonqpanied by 
about 2000 persons, who passed over 
it twice, in proeession, -preceded by a 
military baud, and keeping step. On 
this occasion a slight horizontal vi- 
bration was produced, but it is very 
improbable that the bridge in its or- 
4inary service will ever receive sudi 
a multitude at once. The passage 
of 2 or 3 heavy carriages or carts 
across it does not cause the slightest 
peroeptible oscillation; andnothinp^ 
is more estrai^rdinary in this beaoli- 
ful structure than the combination 4t£ 
'Stability with such appasent fragil- 
ity. The bridge is well seen from 
the platform of the Hotel de Ziih- 
ringue,from the old road below it, 
and from the singular gorge of Got- 
teron. A similar bridge is new 
(1837) being built over the same 
river at Gourbiere, on the 1. of the 
soad to Vevay. 

The principal Ckwck of St. iVtcAo- 
iat is rather a handsome Gothie 
building. The portal under the 
tower is surmounted by a curious 
bas-relief, representing the last judg- 
ment. In the eentre stands St. Ni- 
chelas? and above him is seated the 
Saviour; on the 1. an angel is weigh- 
ing mankind in a huge pair of scales, 
not singly but by lots, and a pair of 
imps are maliciously -endeavouring 
to pull down one scale, aad make the 
other kick the beam ; below is St. 
Peter, ushering the good into Para- 
dise. On the rt. hand is the reverse 
of this picture — a devil, with a pig*B 
head, is dragging after him, by a 
chain, a crowd of wicked, and csnies 
a basket on his back, also filled with 
figures^ apparently about to precipi- 
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late them into ja ▼ast caldron kli- 
pended aver ji fire, whick sevexal 
other impi anrstirring. In the corner 
ifl HeU,Tepresealed by the jaws of a 
moneter, filled up to the teeth with 
evil-doen, and above it is Satan, 
seated on his throne. 

The Oiywi, bnilt bjMooner, a na- 
tive of the town, is one of the finest 
iBetmnients in Europe. Tks organ* 
ist i9 allowed to pkj on it far the 
gratificotioa of tmvellers only at 
hours when the mass is not going en 
— ^in thejnorning at half-past nine, 
and in the aftevnoon. His fee is 
llf. tot a party, and the valet de 
place will make an appointment with 
him. The perfoiaaaaee terminates 
arith the imitationQf a storm, introduc- 
ing the howling of the wiiiid,and the 
soaring of the thunder, interspersed 
with a few flashes of hghtning, from 
<« Der Freisehutx." The ukstrument 
kas 64 stops and 7800 pipes, some of 
them 32fi. tong. 

Canton Freyhnrg presents .a re- 
markable instance of a stato with a 
constitution purely democratic, in 
which the chief influenee is exercised 
by the hieraichy. The town of Frey- 
hnrg is a stronghold of the fiomish 
priesthood : it is the see o( a bishop, 
who still styles himself Bishop of 
lAusanne, although since the Be- 
formation, the Canton Vaud is cut off 
.from his dioeese: it contains no less 
than 9 convents (5 for monks and 
4 for nuns), 12 churchest and 10 cha- 
pels. The Je»uii», still interdicted 
firom most other states of Europe, are 
kere openly tolerated, having been 
recalled in 1818 by a decree of the 
•Grand Council of the Canton. The 
Jesuitt* convent, or college, was 
founded in 1584 by Father Canisius, 
who died in the odour of sanctity at 
the age of 77, and is interred in the 
Jesuits* church, awaiting the honours 
of canonization which have been, it 
is said, long promised to his re- 
mains. Henry IV. of France sub- 
scribed towards the building of 'the 
church, and presented tke high 



altar, little aware of kis eeosing iato 
fnuB the dagger of a Jesuit. The 
College supports 60 brothers, chiefly 
teachers and protessors* who iastmct 
the.pupils of the Pensionnat, and lee* 
ture at the Z^ooom, a coUeee recently 
erected. The building of we convent 
is of very kund^le kii^, rather mean 
than otherwise, end contains nothing 
lemarkable. Its walls are lined with 
bad portraits of the generals of the 
order of Jesutto, and of the rectors of 
the estaiblishment. 

The PemwnmUt or Jesuito' School* 
the most conspicuous building in 
the town, situated on a spot over- 
looking the other edifices, is destined 
for the reception of about 400 pupils, 
many of them diildren of the Roman 
Catholic noblesse of France and Gev- 
nmny, who aie sent hither &a their 
edooation. The establishment is 
said to be very well conducted* la 
the eumraer holidays the boyi^ in 
little troops, headed by a tutor, 
make the tour of Switserlaiid. 

Among the curiositiea of Fr^faurg 
is the ancient trunk of a JUme^trm^ 
planted, according to tradition, on 
the day of the battle of Morat, ia ' 
1476. The atory relates that a 
young Freybnrgois, who had fought 
in the battle, anxious to bring home 
the good news, ran the whole way, 
and arrived on this spot, bleeding, 
out of breath, and soexhausted by fa- 
tigue, that he fell down, and had bare- 
ly time to cry *' Victory !" when he 
expired. The branch of lime which 
he carried in -his hand was imme* 
diatoly planted juid grew into the 
tree, of which this decked trunk, 
20ft. in circumference, is the re* 
mains. Ito branches are supported 
by stone pillars. 

Near to it is the ancientAa/AAoaic, a 
building of no consequence, but 
standing on the site of the Duke oi' 
Zithringen's castle. 

A long flight of steps leads from 
this down to ih» lower town, and river 
side: it is called the Rue Ceurt 
Chemmy and the roofs of some of its 
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houses serve as paTement for the 
street above it, called Rue Grande 
Fontaine, 

The Canton Freyburg is singularljr 
divided between tiie German and 
French languages, and the line of se- 
paration, extending from the S.K. 
corner to the N.W.^ passes through 
the town of Freyburg— so that in the 
upper town French is spoken, and in 
the lower Grerman. This dbtinction, 
however, is wearing out. 

The walls and gates of the town 
are singularly perfect specimens of 
ancient furtt6cation, and contribute, 
along with the general air of anti- 
quity, to carry back the s|)ectator to 
a remote state of society. One tower, 
near the Prefecture (thrown across the 
street, and now converted into a pri- 
«on), has acquired the name of La 
JMauvaise Thmr, because it contains 
the rack. Though the torture had 
been disused in the canton for many 
years, it was not legally abolished 
until 1830! 

The singularly romantic character 
of the winding gorge of the Saarine, 
on whose margin Freyburg is planted, 
^ has been before alluded to. Close to 
the ohi bridge of Berne, another 
gorg^, deep sunk between rocks of 
sandstone, called Oorye de Gotteram, 
opens into the Saarine. It is a singu- 
larly wild spot, and the wire bridge, 
with its web-like filaments, is well 
seen from it. 

About three miles lower down the 
▼alley of the Saarine, is the Orottoof 
iSS^.^€^c£a/eM<', a hermitage and chap- 
pel cut out of the sandstone rock, by 
a native of Gruyeres, named Dupr6, 
between 1670 and 1680. Its won- 
ders have been exaggerated by the 
gui<le-books, and it is scarce worth 
a visit. 

Morat is about 10 miles from 
Freyburg (Route 43). Coaches run 
to and fro in correspondence with 
the steamer navigating the lake to 
Neuchfttel. There is a good road 
from Freyburg to Vevay by Bulle 
(Route 41, p. 112). 



The shortest way to Lausanne is 
by Romont, but the road is so bad 
that it is rarely followed. Instead of 
it, the circuitous route by Payeme» 
in Canton Vaud, is usually taken : 
it is hilly and not very interesting. 

4 Payer ue — Germ. Peterlingen*^— 
{Inn$: B%r, is newer, but not better 
than the Hotel de Ville). There are 
two churches in this walled town— <• 
the one, now turnedinto a warehouse, 
is in the round style, and very an- 
cient. Bertha, Queen of Burgundy^ 
the founder of it, and of the adjoin- 
ing convent (suppressed since the 
Reformation, and now a school) was 
buried in it« The curiosity of the 
place is Queen Bertha's Saddle, kept 
in the church, from which it appears 
that, iu her days, it was the fashion 
for ladies to nde en eavaiier; but 
Bertha spun as she rode, having a 
distaff planted on the pummel. 

The road ascends the valley of the 
Broye, pastLucens and its castle, to 

4 Moudon — Germ. Mdden — (Imt: 
Cerf ; dirty and dear). This town 
was the Roman Minidunum, hence its 
modem name. 

At the village of Carouge a road 
turns off on the 1. io Vevay. 

The stage to Lausanne, about 13 
miles, consists of nearly 7 of long 
and incessant ascent, and 5 of de- 
scent. Extra horses are re(|uired for 
the first. From the summit and S. 
slope of the Jorat (for that is the 
name of the hill) a beautifid view 
expands over the Leman Lake, and 
in clear weather the snows of Mont 
Blanc and the high Alps border the 
horizon. 

It is a drive of 3 hours from Mou- 
don to 

4 Lausanne (Route 56). 

ROUTE 43. 

BBRNE TO LAUSANNE, BY MORAT, AND 
AVENCIIE8 (aVBNTICUm). 

16i stunden = 54} Eng. miles. 
Diligence daily, in 14 hours. 
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A Uisiant view of the Alps is ob- 
tained on the L The Saariiie is crossed 
at 

2| Allenluften, and a little farther 
on the road enters Canton Freyburj;. 
This part of it exhibits a more induiH 
trious and Ihriving as{>ect than the 
rest: it is Protestant. 

2^ Mhrai — Grerm. Murten«~(/itfi« .* 
Couronne ; Gioix Blanche}— a thriv- 
ing toif n of 1650 inhabitants, situat- 
ed on the £. shore of the lake of 
Moraty on the higrh road from Berne, 
Basle, and Soleure, to Lausanne. Its 
narrow and somewhat dismal streets 
are overlooked by an old Catiie ; and 
it is still partly surrounded by feudal 
fortifications — the same which, for 
10 days, withstood the artillery of 
Charles the Bold. 

" There is a spot •bould not be pau*d in 

vain — 
Morat ! the prootl, the patriol field 1 Where 

man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Kor blush for those who conquered on that 

i>lain. 
Here uurgundy bequeathed his tombless 

host, 
A bony heap through ages to remain ; 
Themselves their monument." 

Bt/roH, 

The battle of 1476, which has 
rendered the name of this otherwise 
insignificant town famous all over 
the world, was fought under its walls. 
The Swiss were drawn up alonf the 
heights a little to the S.W., and no- 
thing could resist their impetuous 
charge. The loss of the Burgun- 
dians was immense: 15,000 dead 
bodies were left on the field, and 
thousands perished in the lake. The 
bodies of the slain were collected by 
the Swiss in an Ossuary, which, after 
standing 300 years, was destroyed 
in 1793 by the soldiers of the Bur- 
gundian Legion in the Revolutionary 
French army, anxious to efface this 
record of their ancestors' disgrace and 
defeat. The ringleaders were the 
band of the 75th half-brigade. 
- Byron, who visited the spot in 
1816, 8ays*-*< A few bones still re- 
mainy notwithstanding the pains 



taken by the Buigondiant for ages 
(all who passed that way removing a 
bone to their own country), and tha 
less justifiable larcenies of the Swisa 
postilions, who carried them off to 
sell for knife«handlee<^a purpose for 
which the whiteness, imbibed by the 
bleaching of years, had rendered 
tliem in great request. Of those 
relics I ventured to bring away as 
much as may have made a quarter of 
a hero, for which the sole excuse is|, 
that, if I had not, the next passer-by 
might have perverted them to worse 
uses than the careful preservation 
which 1 intended for them." — Byron* 

Since Byron visited the spot the 
scattered remains have been collected 
and buried, and an obelisk has been 
set up over them (in 1 822), by the can« 
ton, at the road-side, about a quarter 
of a mile S. of Morat, on the site of 
the bone-house. The inscription be- 
longing to it, and one or two caimon, 
made of iron hoops, used in the 
battle, are still preserved in the 
Town-hou8€ of Morat. 

The best view of the battle-field 
and lake is from the hill of Munch" 
wyier, near an enormous lime-tree, 
36ft. in circumference, and 90ft. 
high, still in full vigour and luxuriant 
foliage ; it is probably at least 600 
years old, since, according to tra- 
dition, the Swiss held a council of 
war before the battle, under its 
shade. According to Ebel, the tree 
is 36 feet in diameter^ and the 
American, Cooper, in consequence, 
took a long walk up the hill, under a 
hot sun, to see it. '' There we went, 
dragging our weary limbs after us, 
to discover that for ' diametre ' we 
ought to have read ^ circonf^rence.' 
I wish the erratum had been in his 
book instead of mine." 

The lake of Morat is about 5 miles 
long and 3 broad : it is separated by 
a narrow flat tract of land from the 
lake of Neuch&tel, but empties itself 
into it through the river Broye. 

The iitamtr fi'om Neuchfttel pro- 
ceeds, 3 times a week, to Morat, up 
the Broye, returning the tame days. 
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About 5»M i iw bsywid Morat i» 
1-^ Arenchm — Germ. Wiffitbure 
^/imv.- OcHiroane ; Hotel de Ville) 
«■ BDcifnt waHed tMrn of 19&6 inha- 
Wtaats, situated in the S.W. angle of 
tiie area once oeeopied by AvenHemm, 
Utte Roman eapital of Hekvetior It 
appears to hare exifted before tlie 
time of Gieear: it attMoed tbe 
height of ita proeperitjr, and a popi- 
lation <mF 80,009' 8oiil8> ia the reign 
of Veepaaian and Titos ; and it wm 
destrered, first by Hie AUeaiaBtri, 
and anerwopde by Attila. The «■» 
cient walla may be traced for nearly 
4 miles, in seme places 14ffc. tbiefc 
and ISft. high. The modern town 
fills bnt one-tenth of tiie space they 
enclosed — ^the rest is aaeadow-land or 
com-fieldb About a mile before 
teaching Avenibes tlie road from 
Morat is earned throii|;h a breach in 
ttese' ancient fortifications. On* the 
h is seen a tower, which, thonefa 
mined, ia* the meet perfect of the 
Roman edifices here. They owe their 
total destruction to their massy ms- 
■onry having been for ages regarded 
m a qnarry, ont of which the neigh^ 
bonring houses and Tillages hare 
been btiiH. Clbse to the modem 
town, on the h of the road, a solitary 
Corinthian column, STTt high, is still 
standing, and has, lor a long time, 
serred the storks aa a pedestat to 
build (heir nests on. 



" By a lose watt a lonrtier oolunm 
A gsav and grief'Wora aa|ieet afolddayi: 
*Ti8 the last remnant of the wreck of 

vearsi 
And* looks as with «he wild^bewilder'a 



Of one to atone converted by amaze. 
Yet still with coniciouaness ; and there it 

■tandv, 
Makinir a mairel that it Bot:deeayi» 
When the coeval pride of human banda» 
LevelVd Aventicum. hath atrew'd her aab- 

Jeet landa.** 

Other traces ef former splendour, 
such as broken cornices, iascrip- 
iions, ihe remains of an amphithe- 
Atre, and fragments, of an. aqueduct, 
•JUbty and may be d i soe a es e dby mi- 
Auteseacfih. 



Tacitus has recorded tbs hiatoiy of 
a Toung ATontian priestess^ named 
Julia Alpinula, who, when her fap 
ther, the chief man of the cify, had 
beesi condemned to deatti for aidiii|^ 
and abetting an insunection ogaiast 
the Ronana (aj>. 69), betook hesssif 
to the camp of the Roman Geneml^ 
andy throwing hemelf i^ hiafeet, be- 
sought lum to spase her fatber'a lifoi 
Has peeved iacioiBble to her tears f 
her yeutfa and innocence ware alilsa 
uiiaaBiliag';: tiie sentence waa loL 
filled^ aad she dsect ef a bmlsM 



**. .oh! gweet and sacred beilitf name I— 
XuliaF-tlia damkter, the d«w»tad--gave 
H«r youth te Heavan^ her beanjbaaeaih 

a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's 

grave. 
Jesllee ia • w mu 'gafasit tears, and her's 

would crave 
The life sheUvedin; but the judge- was 

j'wt. 
And then she died on him skw eonld not 

save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a 

bust, 
And held within one urn one nind, one 

heufc.onedast.'* 

1500 years after this event the epi- 
taph o£ Julia was fooad among^tfiese 
nuns: — it run thus »—^' Jalia Alpi- 
nula: Hiejaeee. Isxfeliciapatzisiiu 
felix proles. Dess Aventiv Sacerdea. 
Kxovwre palris neeam nen-petni : Male 
meri in fiiAis Uli erat. Via amaa 
xaiii. (I, Julia Alpiaida, lie hese-^- 
unfortunate child ef an imfortumrta 
parent, priestess of the Goddeoa 
Aventuu I fiiiled ia averting by my 
prayers, the death, e£ my father: 
the Fatea had deereed that he 
should die ignominionaly. I lived 
to the age of 23^)" Byron saya 
— >'^ I know ef. no^ human compo* 
sition. so atfeetmg aa tiiis, aor a 
history ef deeper intercut. These 
are the names and stetions whtiiBh 
ought not to penah, and to whicb we 
turn with a true and healthy tender^ 
nesS) firom. the wretched and giitler- 
iag detail ef a eonf used mass of coa* 
fgmaka and hotdes^ aoth which tka 
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mind 18 roused for a ttmete a fidw 
and fijverish ftympa^iif, from whence 
it reeuit at length with dXi. the nansea. 
CDOsfiqueai oa such. intoKieatioa*"— 

This- iDsenptioB has hees hought 
hy va Gn^^tsbHiftfi andnemcnred from 
th«»po#* 

The fntdbl CattU was bmlihjr a 
Cocini Wivitoy ia tAe 7th eenturjr, 
whufece tha Gsittiaa nsme ^ Avmk 
ch«9. 

Ak Dofadidier^ Q.aules fnmAve» 
dMfli) a road afirikes off ok the right 
to Fseyburg, deaeribed^alongwitbks 
remarkable bridge, in Route 42. 

2 Pajwrue. Here we falLinioIhe 
Boula ^. From Fieyharii^ to 

8 ItASSAams. (Route 56.> 



BOUTE 44. 

BBRNB TO MBVCkStEW 

9 stoaden = 29^ Bn|^iab miles. 

Dilifi^ncea go daily in 6 hours. 

There is another way by Morat, 
and thenee in- the steamer to Neu«- 
chatel ; but it only goe» 3 times Or 
week,, and the days and hours must 
be ascertained, before setting oat. 
The fbllowing- noad pa soes - by See- 
dorf, a village named from- a pretty 
little- 1 ake^ to 

3§ Aaibeig— (/aa; Krone f) ---a 
town of a single street, on a proraon.-^ 
iory on tho' Aa«, which, when high, 
■ometimea flows entirely around it. 
Here the road* from Basle, Soleure, 
Neuch&tel, aad LausannemeeU Tra- 
▼elleja desirous of visiting Rousseau's 
ieland, on the lake of Bienne (Route 
45). may proceed from this by Wal- 
perfichwyl. and Teuffelen to Gerol- 
fingen, on the margin c^ the lake» 
about 4 miles from Aarberg; The 
road to Neuch^l ia carried through 
Siaelen.and 

2f Aoe^ or Ins, a village on aa 
ttBuneaee, from which the Alps are 
weii'seen in clear weather, with th« 
IaIbb of Moral and Nauch&tel near 
a«.kaiid«. ma lafae of fiaamta lies 



Btbeui ^ mHes to the N. of tUa place* 
Skirtingthe hilt of Jalimont we crosa 
the Etver Thiel, or 2ihl, through which 
the watera of the lake of NcuehlMel 
an dischaiged into that of Bienae. 
liformathe boundary line of Canton* 
Berne and Neuch&tel. The Caatia, 
doae to the bridge, ianow a prison; 
a road mosirom thia to Bdach (Cet^ 
lier), a town of LOOO inhabitant^ on. 
a. spas of the Joltasonft^ which projeds: 
into the lake like a wall or eauseway, 
near^ aa fruc a* TTawasenn^D JUand. 
The castle of ErtadL was tiw ccadie 
o£ the anhle family of that aamo': 
araang itvmcnherawasBadolph, tiie 
hero of Lanpen. 

Neat St. Blaoze ttie road, leoently 
uMbtadamiaed and impraivad,. roaches 
the raiygiiLof the lake of NeudiMel^ 
and cotttiniies Bkmg it ai the fisot of 
the Ghaumont, as far aa 

2]' NbuoiiAtbl, Gterman Neuen*- 
bmrg—( Ams .* FaMceo, goo6;^^Bu 
des Alpesy ait the waiefrside, resenthr 
boat). 

Neuch4tel» the chief town of tba> 
caatony ia bnilfc upon the steep slsp« 
of the J'ura meaniaiaa, and alon^ m. 
narrow shelf of level ground batsreea* 
^e hiUs and the lake^ partly gssned 
by embankments from the. watov 
Within a few years several new streata 
have been biult OBtfae land thus. aa»- 
quired. It has nearly 6000 iahaf 
bitants. Eouepi aa tbie threi^ld o£ 
Switzerland, it has little to interosi 
the passing iravelter : it haa but little 
trade, and not much activity except, 
on market days. Its objects of curio- 
sity aro few and unimpeitant, and 
the seenery of its lake, though agraa- 
able, is tame, compared wm that of 
other Swiss lakes. On the ether 
hand, to one newly arrived in the 
country, the first, and under all cir- 
cumstanoea glorious, view of the 
Alps from the heights of the Jura, 
above the town, must appear magni- 
ficent ; and should the sky be clear, 
and the tvaveller'a temper even,, 
the ohjecta around will assume a 
different aspect, and Nenchatel^ 
with its picturesque eld eastle^ its 
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nnmeroiis trhite country houses, its 
vine-clad hiUs, and its blue expanse 
of lake, will be pronounced beautiful. 

The Old Ca*tie on the height, now 
occupied by the Prussian Governor, 
was originally the residence of the 
French princes of Neuchatel of the 
house of Chalons (Longuerille), who 
were» at least nominally, the sove- 
reigns of this little state : literally a 
^Htincipality, with republican institu- 
tions, yet retaining many feudal 
tenures. The subjecte, indeed, of the 
Prince of Neuchatel, maintained 
jealously their privileges and liber- 
ties, allowing him but very limited 
authority over them. When the 
house of Chalons became extinct 
in 1707) the King of Prussia was 
chosen as the nearest descendant 
by the female line, to be sovereign, 
or stadtholder. The rule of the 
house of Brandenburg was interrup- 
ted by Napoleon, who made Marshal 
Berthier Prince of Neuch&tel, but has 
been resumed since 1815. The king 
has the right of appointing a go- 
vernor, the mayor and 45 members 
out of the 75 who compose the Grand 
Council. Of these the ^vemor alone 
is permitted to be a foreigner : 70,000 
francs are paid out of the taxes an- 
nually to the King. Though long 
an ally of the Swiss cantons, Neu- 
chatel was not formally incorporated 
as a member of the Confederation 
until 1814. 

The Ckurckf adjoiniog the castle, 
is a Gothic building of the 12th cen- 
tury ; but the £. end, in the round 
style, is older. Within it is a curious 
monument of the French princes of 
Neuchatel, decorated with their ef- 
figies. Farel, the reformer, was bu- 
lied on the terrace, in front of the 
building, but the situation of his 
^rave is unknown. There is a pleas- 
mg view from this terrace. 

The Hotei de n/ie, in the lower 
town, is a large modern edifice, 
faced with a Grecian portico. In it 
the meetings of the Grand Council 
of the canton are held. 

The Ojfmnatimn, a handsome new 



huilding near the lake, erected by 
the town, as a kind of public school, 
contains a very interesting Museum 
of Natural History, including good 
collections in zoology, conchology, 
and geology. The specimens of rocks 
and fossils, illustrating the structure 
of the Jura mountains, are very com- 
plete and instructive. This institu- 
tion owes much to the zeal and 
talents of Professor Asassiz, a native 
of Neuchlitel, whose mteresting dis- 
coveries in the history of fossil fishes 
have thrown more light on that 
branch of the study than any one since 
Cuvier had done. 

The charitable institutions of this 
town, for which it is indebted to its 
own citizens, are on a very splendid 
scale. In 1786 one David Pury left 
his whole fortune of 4,000,000 of 
livres (166,000/.), to endow an hospi- 
tal and poor-house, and for other 
purposes connected with the im- 
provement of his native town. He 
had quitted it a poor lad, without 
money or friends, had gradually, by 
industry and talent for business, 
increased his means, becoming, 
in turn, jeweller, owner of mines, 
banker, and, finally, millionaire, at 
Lisbon, where he died. 

The Hospital PourtaUt is a similar 
monument of the benevolence and 
public spirit of a townsman. It is 
open to people of all religions and 
countries alike. 

Those who would enjoy one of the 
finest distant views of the Alps, with 
the lakes of Neuch&tel, Morat, and 
Bienne in the foreground, and the 
long range of the Jura on the N. 
should ascend to the summit of the 
Chctumoni, the hill immediately above 
Neuchltel. It is but an hour's walk, 
and a carriage«road was about to he 
made thither in 1837. It is 5580 
feet above the sea level. The view 
comprehends the whole array of Alps, 
from the Titlis to Mont Blanc, and 
is said to be finer even than that 
from the Weissenstein* It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that the 
atmosphere is seldom perfectly dear; 
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so that this mitgnificent view U, per* 
haps, seen to perfection not more 
than between 10 and 20 times in a 
summer. 

On the slope of the hill, about a 
mile above the town, lies the largest 
boulder-stone known on the Jura ; 
it is called ^'pierre a bot," (toad- 
stone), and is situated in a wood, 
near a farm-house ; it is 62 feet long 
hy 48 broad, and is calculated to 
contain 14,000 cubic feet. It is of 
granite, similar to that of the Great 
St. Bernard, from which part of the 
Alps it probably came, as there is no 
similar rock nearer at hand ; yet it 
exhibits no symptoms of attrition, all 
its angles being perfectly sharp. No 
satisfactory explanation has yet been 
given of the extraordinary multitude 
of similar detached rocks, which strew 
the entire N. slope of the Jura, and 
which, from the nature of the stone, 
must have all been derived from the 
high Alps. 

The Gorge of the Seyon (the stream 
passing through the town), immedi- 
ately behind Neuchatel, is a most 
singular scene, and those who find 
little to amuse them in the town will 
not repent a walk to explore it, 
though its recesses are only to be 
reached by scrambling and climbing. 
It is a deep narrow fissure, cleaving 
the centre of the chain of thie Jura, and 
allowing the river Seyon to escape 
from the Val de Ruz, into the lake of 
Neoch&tel The section it presents 
of the strata of the Jura Umestone 
will prove particularly instructive to 
the geologist. In one spot they may 
be observed curved and fractured, 
probably by the upheaving force from 
below, which first broke this ere* 
vice in the mountain. Outside the 
town, near a singularly^placed water- 
mill, the rent, or gorge, makes a sud- 
den bend at right angles to its former 
direction, and the rocks nearly close 
over the stream, which there sweeps 
round the eminence on which the 
castle stands, and flews into the lake 
after passing through the centre of 
the town. Though in winter a furious 



torrent sweeping everything before 
it,^ it is reduced in summer to a 
noisome driblet of water, exhaling 
unwholesome effluvia. A tunnel 
has, in consequence, been projected 
through the rock at the bend before 
alluded to, for the purpose of carry- 
ing its waters entirely clear of the 
town into the lake, at a considerable 
distance S. of its present outlet. 

A new road to Vallengin has 
been traced up this gorge, following 
nearly the line of the conduit which 
supplies Neach&tel with water. It 
will require to be cut through the 
limestone rock for nearly 2 miles, but 
will avoid altogether the painful as* 
cent and descent which the existing 
road makes. 

The ]3rincipal produce of the can- 
ton is wine; the best sorts resemble 
Burgundy, but are much inferior. 
The chief manufacture is watches 
and clocks, of which 130,000 are, it 
is said, exported annually : the cen- 
trical seat of it may be said to be the 
valley of Chaux de Fonds and Locle 
(Route 48) ; but much is done in the 
town of Neuch&tel. The watches of 
this canton are of an inferior kind to 
those of Greneva. . . 

The Steamer navigating the lake 
sets out from NeuchEtel at 6 a.h., 
reaches Yverdun at 9; sets out to 
return at 10 ; reaches Neuchatel at 12 
or 1. Three times a-week it leaves 
for Morat at 2, returns thence at 4, 
and arrives at Neuch&tel at 7 f.m. By 
means of this conveyance a traveller, 
leaving Neuchatel in the morning 
may reach Lausanne at 1} f in time 
for the Geneva steamer, so as to 
arrive at that place by 64 p«m. 

Coaches run from Morat to Berne 
and Freyburg, in correspondence with 
the steam-boat. 

The new road to Bienne, along the 
W. shore of the lake, shortens the 
journey to that place, to Soleure, and 
to B&sle, by 3 hours, and is far pret- 
tier than the old road (Route 45). 

Diligences go daily from Neuch&tel 
to Pontarlier and Besangon, to Berne 
and Bale, to Geneva and Lausanne, 
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18^ ttuBden «- 60f Eagiiiliiniles. 

BkniM is deacribed inRtmte 1. • 

An exccllemt Bew voad was fiaitlied 
in 1837, aUmg tke W. ^oxe •€ ^m 
lake of Bdeaiic, pvtly by cultiDg a 
yaMage throogb the voek. Itie about 
8 mites shorter than the eld losd by 
Siselen^ and peifectly level, i^iii* the 
e^rie veiy hilly. 

The Lake o/ Bienme (Geraaan 
Mieitr Ste) is aboat \ik miles leog 
•ad. nearly 3 biead^^ It is 8 feet 
lower than the lake of Neuchlktely 
and receives its waless at tbe S. ex- 
tcemiiy by the Thiel, discharging 
them again at the N.E. earner, 
through a contiimation ef the same 
nrei. Its banks ase neither bold 
not stoking, and it owes its celebrity 
Id Bou8seav,'s residence onit, and to 
his somewhat eKtravagant praises, 
sathei thea to amy pre-eminent beau- 
tjrof its seraecy. Theia^ SL Pierre, 
en which he tocdcreftigelor 2 months, 
in 1765, after his. proscription at 
Paris, and his prctsnded stonine at 
Motieis (Raote 4&), is situated about 
6 miles from Bienne» Boats may be 
hired at almost all the viUageaontfae 
lake to row to it» 

The island^ a pretfy object^, is a 
ridge of sandstone, rising 12 ISmI 
»bo¥e the Uko, and prolonged south- 
wards^ under water» to the hill called 
Jolimoat. It is esowned by a beanti- 
lal gfDV« o£ magnificent old oaks, the 
shade of which in siunmer ia most 
mfteshiag. Tho fcdlowing- descrip- 
tion is given of it by Boniseaa in bia 
Reveries :— 

<* De tontes los habitations, oH 
j'ai demeui6 (el j'enai eu de cha»- 
mantes), ancune ne m?a rendu si 
v6ritablement heureuz, et ne ma 
laissA deai tendreaseg^tf que Hie de 



St. Pierre «i milieu dn lae de Bienaes. 
Cette petite tie qn*onappelle ^ NenC- 
chlftel fiiie tie la motte, eat bien pen 
connue, mSme en Suisse. Cependaoi 
elle est tres-agr6able et singuli^re- 
ment ntu^ pour le benheur d'ua 
honme qui aime k se citconscrire ; 
cav q^oiqne je seis peut-^re le seal 
au monde k qui sa de oti a rfo en ait 
fait nne loi, je ne pme croise dtie le 
seul qui ait un goftt si natuwl, que^ 
que je ne I'aie trovf 6 jusqu^iei dwz 
nttl autrob 

<< Lea rives du lac de Bienn* soot 
plus sauvages et phia remantiqiiea 
que celles du lac de Geneve,, paiee 

?tte- lee roehers et lea bote v boideBt 
eau de pbia prte ; maia elles neaoot 
paa moina liantsa : il y a metna de 
culture de ^uunpa et de vigne% 
moina de villea et de maiaona ; il y a 
auBsi plua de verdura natureUe, ptua 
de prairies, d'aeilea ombrag^ de bo- 
eagea, dea contraatea phia fMqoenta 
et des accidens plus rapproeh4s. 
Comma il n'y a pas sur ces heureuz 
boids de ^[randes routes commedea 
peur les veitnres, le pays est peu fir6- 
quent^ par les voyageors* ;) maia il 
est int^ressant pour d»s eenteniplatti& 
solitaires, qu4 aiment a s'^nivier dea 
charmes de la nature et il se recmeUlir 
dans un silence que ne trouble awnm 
bruit que le cri des aigiea, le ramage 
entrecoup4 de quelques oiseamc, et le 
roulement des torrents qui tombent de 
la montagne. Ce beau bassin d'une 
forme presque ronde, xenfeime dana 
son milieu deux petites Ues, Vunehi^ 
bit6e et eultiv6e, d*envixon demirlieua 
detour; I'autre, plus petite, dterte 
et en friche, et qui sera d6triute a la 
fin par les tzasi^orts de la tene qn^on 
en ote sana cesse pour r^parer lea 
ddgata que lesvaguea et lies oragea 
font a la gsande. C'eat ainai que la 
subatance du faiUe eat toiqaura em- 
ployee au profit dupuiaaant.. 

** lln'y a dana 1 ile qu'une aenle 
maison, mais grande, agriable et 
eoiomode, qui appactient L Vh&pital 



* Steam boats and aow xoada, espeeiaUy that ja*t oompleted along the W. abwe of 
the lake, within a muaket-shot of tho island^ have produced a great change on tUa head 
tiAce Ronsseau wrote* 
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de Berne, ainai ijue Hie, et dd log^ le 
receveui avec sa famille et ses domes- 
tiques. II y entretient une nombreuae 
basse-cour, une voliere et des r^er- 
Yoirs pour les poissons. L'ile dans 
sa petitesse est tellement vari6e dans 
ses terrains et dans ses aspects, 
qu'elle ofFre toutes- sortes de sites, et 
gouffre toutes sortes de culture: ony 
trouve des champs, des vignes, des 
bois^ des vereers, des gras p&turagen 
ombrag^s de Dosquets et bord^ d'ar- 
brisseaux de toute espece, dont le 
bord des eaux entretient la fraicheur ; 
nne haute terrasse phtnt^e de deux 
raegs d^arbres enlace Hie dans toute 
wa longueur, et dans le milieu de cette 
terrasse on a bUti un joli salon, oil les 
habitants des rives voisines se rassem* 
blent et viennent danser les di- 
manches durant les vendajiges. Une 
de mes navigations les plusfr^quentes 
6tait d'a]ler de la grande a la petite 
tie, d'y d6barquer etd'y passer Tapres-* 
din^e, tantotildes promenadjes trds* 
circonscrites au milieu des mmrceauxy 
des bourdaines, des persicaires, et des 
arbrisseaux de toute esp^ce ; et tan- 
tot m'^tablissant au sommet d'un 
tertre sablonneux, couvert de gazon, 
de serpolet, de fleurs, mSme d^espar- 
cettes et de trifles qu'on avait vrai- 
semblablement semes autrefois. 

^' Quand le lac agit6 ne me per- 
mettait pas la navigation, je passais 
inon apr§s-midi k parcourir Pile, 
m'asseyant tantot dans les reduits les 
plus Taints et les plus solitaires pour 
y rever a mon aise, tantot sur les' ter- 
xasses et les tertres pour parcotirir des 
veux le supevbe et ravissant coup 
d*Geil du lac et de ses rivages, cou* 
fonn^ d'un cdte par des niontagnes 
prochaines, et de Tautre elargi en 
riches et fertUes plaines dans les^ 
quelles la vue s^^tendait jusqu'aux 
montagnes bleuitres plus 6loign4es 
qui labornaient. iln< sortant d'une 
longue et douce reverie, me voyant 
entour6 de verdure, de fleurs, d'oi- 
seaux, et laissant errer mes yeux au 
loin sur les romane»ques rivages qui 
bordaient une vaste ^tendue d'une eau 



claire et eristailiBe, j'atMBimilaiB i mes 
fictions tous ces aimablea objets ; et 
me trouvant enfin rameni par degf^g 
a moi*mdm^, et i tout ce qui m'en- 
tourait, je ne povvais marquef 1« 
point de s^aration des fictiims anx 
r^aiit^s, tant tout coneourait 6gale- 
ment H me rendre chere la vie re^ 
cueillie et solitaire que je menais 
dann oe beaa s^jour. Que ne peot- 
elle lenaStfe encore ! Que ae pnif-je 
*Uer finir mes jouirs dans eetfe lie 
cb^ie, sans en ressortir jamatis, nt 
jamais y revoir ancon habitant da 
continent qui me rappelit le souvvitir 
des calarait^s de toute esji^ce qi^ils 
se plaiseut ^ rassembler snr moi de^* 
puis tant d'annies !" 

He has further recorded the mode 
of passing his time on the island, ia 
botanizing, in music, in elimlnngthe 
trees, with a bag tied zoimd hum te 
gather the fruit, tn carrying over a 
colony of rablnts, to stock the neigh- 
bouring islet, and in allowing him!^ 
self to drift for hours aoress the lake, 
stretched on his back in a little boat. 
The farm-house in which he dw«lc 
now serveaas an inn, but Roasseaii's^ 
room w prsser^d nearly in the state 
in which he left it, except that its 
walls, doors, shatters, and window* 
aro scribbled over with names ot 
visitors of all nations.- Fw some 
time after his arrival he remained 
almost unknown; but as soon as the 
presence of the author of the *' Couk 
trat Social" on the island became 
noised abroad, it was mundated with 
shoals of carious visitors, f o eseape 
their importunities he used to climb 
up by a stove, through » trap-doov 
into the garret, and frequently, when 
infonned by his host that a party 
had come expressly to see him^ re-* 
fused to appear-**" Jene suis pas id 
dans une mlaagerie." 

After ha^ng, by his own spccovhit, 
made up his mind to end his days ow 
bis beloved islaaid, he wrs at length 
expelled the canton of Berne, by a 
decree of the irrand Council, after in 
vain begging them> in preference^ to 
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commute his sentence into perpetual 
imprisoDraent, and to lock him up 
£or life in some old castle. 
. 3 Neuveville (Germ. Neustadt), a 
little town of 1200 inhabitants, on the 
edge of the lake at the foot of the 
Chasseral, and a little to the S.W. of 
the two islands. 

On the opposite side of the lake^ 
near its S. extremity, stands Erlach 
(Cerlier), at the foot of the Jolimont, 
a hill of sandstone, which sends out 
the spur prolonged into the Isle St. 
Pierre, producing shallows covered 
with reeds stretchmg into the lake. 

The borders of the lake of Neu- 
chitel are reached at 

1} St. Blaise, and an improved 
road, skirting the edge of the vine- 
yards, conducts thence to 

1 NbucbAtbl (see Route 44, p. 

120). 

A steam-boat (see p. 121) and 
diligence run daily between Neuch&- 
tel and Yverdun. 

A little more than a mile from the 
gates of Neuchfttel the road crosses 
the glen of SerriSres by a handsome 
stone bridge, built by Marshal Ber- 
thier. The bottom of it is occupied 
by a little hamlet, composed of a 
group of water-mills, turned by a 
remarkable stream, rising in the head 
of the dell and falling into the lake, 
after a course of not more than half a 
mile. Though it remains, as it were, 
but a few minutes above ground, it 
rises in sufficient furce and volume 
to turn a wheel within 200 yards of 
its source, and subsequently sets in 
motion several otliers, both above and 
below the brid^. It is fed from secret 
reservoirs withmthe mountain, and is 
probably to be identified with some of 
those smgular streams which bury 
themselves in various places among 
the cavernous range of the Jura. 

About 3 miles farther is Columbier, 
once the seat of the Scotch Marshal 
Keith, the friend and general of 
Frederick the Oreat: he was go- 
veriior of Neuch&tel. Cortaillod, by 
the water-side, produces one of the 
best winei in the canton. 



3| St. Aubin— (/ifn : Couronne;) 
—a village half-way to Yverdun. 
Near it are the castles of Gorgier and 
Vaumarcus. An excursion may he 
made from this over the hills to the 
Creux de Vent (Route 49). 

It was with the view of relieving 
the unimportant fort of Vaumarcus, 
in which some of his councillors and 
friends were besieged by the Swiss, 
that Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
abandoned his strongly fortified 
camp behind Grandson, and marched 
his forces down to the narrow strip 
between the lake and the mountains^ 
where there was not space to deploy 
a third part of them, and where his 
cavalry and artillery were tiseless. 
The advanced guard of the Swiss, who 
came from Neuchltel, was posted 
near Concise (a village in Canton 
Vaud), and their batteries on the 
heights did great execution upon the 
Burgundians. Here, falling on their 
knees in prayer, as was the custom 
of the Swiss at the opening of a battle^ 
they received on their lances the 
charge of the Burgundian horse, who 
mistook their attitude for one of sub- 
mission. From the hills above, later 
in the day, echoed the war-horns of 
Uri and lynterwalden, announcing the 
arrival of reinforcements from those 
cantons, and spreading dismay in 
the hearts of Charles and his forces. 
The scene of the battle lies between 
Concise — {Inn: L'Ecu de France, 
comfortable) — and 

2J Grandson — (Innt : Lion d*Or ; 
Croix Rouge, not good ;)—a town of 
890 inhabitants, with a venerable 
castle, now converted into a snuff-ma- 
nufaetonr, on an eminence above the 
lake. It is historically remarkable 
because before the battle of Grandson 
it resisted for 10 days the assaults 
and artilleryofthe Burgundian army. 
When at length the garrison, reduced 
by famine and invited by the offer 
of free pardon, by a spv or deserter 
who had entered the castle bv stealth, 
surrendered it, Charles, with a fero- 
city peculiar to his character, caused 
them to be stripped and hung by 
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hundreds on the surrounding trees, 
and as many more to be drowned in 
the lake. - But two days after, on 
the drd of March, 1476, he expiated 
this atrocious crime, and ezpenenced 
the vengeance of the Swiss in the me- 
morable . defeat of his host 50,000 
strong, by the araiy of the. confede- 
rates, amounting to not much more 
than § of that number; and was 
himself compelled to fly for his life 
across the mountains, with but Ioyq 
followers. The spoil of his camp, 
which fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors, included 120 pieces of cannon, 
€00 standards, all his jewels and 
regalia, costly hangings, and military 
chest; on that day gold and dia- 
monds were dealt out to the Swiss by 
handfuls. 

The Church of Ghrandson is very 
ancient ; Farel preached the reform- 
ed doctrines from its pulpit. There 
is a path over the hills from Grand- 
son to Motiers Travers. 

1 Yvtrdam (German Ifierten) — 
(/nit« ; H. de Loudres, good but dear ; 
Maison Rouge, also good, and said to 
be more rea8onable)----a town of 3248 
inhabitants, at the S. extremity of 
the lake Neuch&tel, at the spot where 
the Orbe (thenceforth called Thiele) 
falls into it. It is built upon the site of 
the Roman Ebrodumimf whose name, 
with a little change, it still inherits. 

The Cast/e, built in the 12th cen- 
tury by Conrad of Ztthringen, became 
the school-house and residence of 
Pestaloszi, from 1805 to 1825. Al- 
though the founder of a system of 
education, and of many schools both 
in Europe and America, he was a very 
had practical schoolmaster himself; 
and this establishment, the head- 
quarters as it were of his system^ 
turned'out a signal failure. 

A very delightful excursion may 
be made from this up the Val Orbe 
to the Lac de Joux (Route 50). The 
road hence to Geneva passes through 
Val Orbe. 

Diligences go to Lausanne, and a 
Steam-boat to Neuch&tel from Yver- 
dutt daily* 



About a mile S. of the town, at the 
extremity of an avenue of poplars, a 
mineral bath is passed : the water is 
wann and siilphureous. 

1§ Kssertines. 

1% Echallens, a village on the 
river Talent, with 714 inhabitants. 

2} Lausanne (in Route 56). 

ROUTE 48. 

NEUCUJITEI. TO LA CHAUX DE VONOS 
AND IX>CLE. 

6 stunden «=: I9f Eng. miles. 

Diligences daily. 

The high road to Vallengin is at 
present carried over the steep hill at 
the back of Neuchfttel ; a new line is 
proposed, which will conduct it di* 
rectly through the profound chasm of 
the Se3''on (see p. 121). 

IJ Vallengin — (/nn;Couronne)~- 
is the principal place in the fertile 
Val de Ruz. Its Casiie (now a pri- 
son) is in part as old as the 12th 
century: its base is washed by the 
Seyon. 

A steep and long ascent up the 
Tete de Rang leads, through unin- 
teresting country, to 

3 La Chaux de Fonds — (Inn: 
Lilie) — a scattered village, of 6550 
inhabitants, in a bleak, upland, and 
desolate valley, bare of wood, and, 
from its great elevation of 3070ft. 
above the sea, capable of producing 
only a scanty crop of oats. After 
Locle, it is the chief seat of the ma- 
nufacture of clocks and watches. 
This is not carried on in large facto- 
ries, but in the separate dwellings of 
the workmen. Each man usually 
makes only one particular piece of 
machinery, leaving even the finishing 
of it to oUiers. An expert workman 
can easily earn 8f. a day, and the 
youngest apprentice 8 sous. There 
are two subterranean miiU here, turned 
by the stream of the valley previous 
to its sinking underground; the 
rocks have been blasted to afford 
space fur the mills; but those at 
Lode are even more curious. 
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Instead of followiag the high-road 
to Loele, the pedestrian may take a 
foot-path (a walk of six hours) acroM 
the hills to the Saut du D0ubt, or 
waterfalls of the Doub8.-.tbe river 
which separates Switserland from 
France. It here traverses one of 
those singular ^aps or rents in the 
rock, between 300ft. and 400ft. deep, 
which are common in the Jura. Nu- 
merous mills are turned by the force 
of the stream. Some large fragments 
of rock, which have fallen into the 
bed of the river, dam it up partlj', 
and form what is called the Lac des 
Brennets. The scene is wild, and 
has been compared to a Welsh land- 
scape, but its beauty has been ex- 
aggerated. Brennets is about 3 miles 
from Locle. 

There is a carriage-road direct from 
Chaux de Fonds to 

If Locle— (/n» ; Trois Roia) — 
another scattered village, occupied 
by an industrious population of 5886 
souls— the men chiefly watch-makers, 
4he women liu^-makers. 

The little stream of the Bied, 
^vhich traverses the valley, loses it- 
self, at a short distance from Locle, 
in a chasm in the rock. This out- 
let, however, proved insufficient to 
drain the valley; and the district 
around the town was, inconsequence, 
inundated at the season of the melt- 
ing of the snows — and not much 
better than a morass at any time. 
To remedy this evil, a tunnel, 950ft 
long, was pierced through tlte screen 
of solid limestone-rock which en- 
compasses the valley, and this now 
effectually carries off into the Doubs 
the previously stagnant waters. At 
a short distance uom this artificial 
drain or emissary, and about a mile 
from Locle, the river disappears 
in a natural opening, sinking into 
the heart of the mountain, through 
a vertical abyss, more than 100ft. 
deep. This water-power, or privi- 
lege, as an American would call 
it, is not lost ; but, in order to render 
it available, 3 or 4 mills have been 
constructed, one below the other, in 



the eavernooB cleft— ^adi receiving, 
in turn, the stream whidb puts its 
wheels in tnotton. " You go down 
flights of bfoken and slippery stairs, 
cut in the rock, to these mills, placed 
one under another, in very frightful 
situations undoubtedly, but rendered 
more so to the imagination of thtf 
beholder from the circumstances of 
darkness and ignorance of tiie means 
by which the works are secured, by 
the noise, the unfathomable depth- 
belov/* Ac-^Simomi. 

There is another road fresi Lod<( 
to Neuchittel by Chaux de Milieu, 
Les Fonts, the heights of LaToume^ 
and Gourcelle. 

ROUTE 49. 

PONTARUBR (iN FRANCk), TO WBU- 

ckItbl, bt kotisrs travbrs. 

10} stunden » 35 Eng. miles. 

A diligence daily. 

At Fontarlier — {itmt : La Poste^ 
good — Lion d*Or) — the last town 
in France : an arrangement may be 
made with the postmaster to convey a 
carriage as far as Motiers, more than 
half way to Neuchfttel. The road first 
aseends by the side of the river IX>ubS) 
and through Ihe pass of La Gluse, 
which may he called a mountain-gate- 
way between France and Switserhindj 
to St. Pierre de Joux. The defile is 
commanded by the Chdteam de Jouxi 
situated on the summit of a preci* 
pice, at the foot of which the roads 
from Pontarlier and Salins^ and those 
from Neuch^tel and Geneva, by 
Jougne, unite. This frontier-fort was 
the prison of the unfortunate Tous- 
saint I'Ouverture, when treaeherously 
carried off from St. Domingo by oono^ 
mand of Napoleon. He enaed his 
days here, some say by violent 
means; but the sudden transition 
from the climate of the tropics to 
that of the Jura sufficiently explains 
the cause of his death, without the 
need of violence. 

Between the villages of Verriires 
de Joux and * 
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. 2i Vcm6re8 de Suisae, the FrMch 
frontier iti cressed. The Custon- 
houeereguUtions on tbw part of the 
French frontier are more than usually 
ri^^ouB. In aome places, there is a 
trebV» line of fiouanftexs, which makes 
it advisable to have the luggage 
plomb^ at the first station. In some 
places the douaniers attend only dur- 
ing certain hours of the day, and 
persons arriving in their absence must 
await their xetum. Travellers should 
ascertain by psevious inquiry what 
thtse hours are. 

The country now becomes exceed- 
ingly romautio — the hills clothed with 
forests, the valleys carpeted with the 
richest verdure, and sprinkled with 
neat cottages in .the pii^uresque style 
o£ architecture peculiar to the chain 
of the Jura and Alps. Cheese, nearly 
AB good as that of Gruyeres, and sold 
nader that name, is made on the 
npiand pastures of the Jura. 

The descent from the summit of 
the ridge into the Val Travers is 
through another narrow gorge, called 
LoL Ghaine, because the passage was 
at one time stopped by a massy 
chain drawn across the road, and 
lastened to staples in the rock. This 
primitive fortification is said to be a 
relic of the Burgundian wars, in- 
tended to arrest the artillery of 
Charles the Bold. 

At the village of St. Sulpice the 
nver Beuse, which waters the Val 
Travers, rises out of the rock. This 
abundant souioe is said to be the out- 
let of the Lac d'£talieres, situated 
^out 10 miles off, among the hills. 

3 Metiers Traver»-T(/iiM ; Maison 
de Commune) — ^is a village inhabited 
by watch and lace-makers, on the rt. 
Jbank <^ the Reuse, whidi has ob- 
tained some notoriety as the place of 
xestdenee of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
after his baniahment from Geneva. 
■In the house occupied by him, his 
desk is shown, at which he wrote his 
celebrated ^ Lettres de la Montagne ;" 
and up-«tairs, in a wooden gallery, 
two peepingrholes, through which he 
could observe people ,-out of doocs 



without bais|^«teahi]iiael& Ho qni- 
ted the place under the pretence of 
having been persecuted, and becauae 
the boys thnew stones at his windows. 
During his residence here, Voltaira 
vemted his bile against him in a sa- 
tire, of which the following verset 
ajoe a sannple :-^ 

" Dans an vallm fcrt lyien nomme Traverr 
S'eUva aa moat vrai wjoardes hivera» 
Son front altier se perd dans lea nuages. 
Sea fondemens sont au creox des enfers. 
Au pied du mont sont des antres sau- 

vages. 
Da Dieu da jour ignores k jamais. 
C'est de Eoasseau le digne et aoir &»• 

lais; 
lA se tapit, «e sombre energum^iie 
Get ennemi de la natare humaine; 
Petri d'orgueil et devore de fiel 
II fait le monde et craint de voir le cieL** 

The Val Travers is highly pie^ 
turesque. A few miles lower dowai 
it is bounded on the rt. by a j«mark- 
able mountain, called Creux de Fcnf, 
4800ft. above the sea. ** Its summit 
is hollowed out into a vast and pro* 
found cavity, 500fc. deep, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of limestona 
rock from the top to the bottom.'* It 
is more than 2 miles in diameter* 
''At times when a change of we»- 
ther is impending, the crater of th« 
mouutain is seen io become suddenly 
filled with a cloud of ^ite vapour, 
working, and rising and falling with 
an easy but perceptible motion, until 
the whole hollow presents the appear* 
ance of an immense caldron of boiling 
vapour, which seldom rises above the 
edge. If any escape, it is by tho 
opening towards the defile; and I 
have seen it repeatedly issue in a 
thin white line, and float gradually 
down the centre of the valley till im* 
perceptibly diminished] and dissi* 
pated." — Lairobe, 

The echo produced by firing a 
gun within the Creux Tde^ent, is 
like a scattered fire of musketry^ 
or a succession of discharges from 
a battery ; and the hollow may be 
called the very cradle of the windsi 
which apj^ar to be perpetually blow* 
ing from it. 

ita Cluaette, near Brod, is a Tery 
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picinresque defile-^iheioad hanging 
over the precipice. A steep ascent 
carries the road out of the Val Tra* 
vers; and at the top of the ridge, 
nearly under the castle of 

2% Rochefort; a beautiful view 
opens through the gap of the defile, 
over the lake of Neuch^tel, and the 
Alps along the horizon. 

1^ Neuchatbl (Route 44). 



ROUTE 50. 

TYBRDUN TO GENEVA, BY ORDB, WITS 
EXCURSION TO THE LAC DB JOUX. 

15f stunden = 5If Eng. miles.' 

The daily diligence performs the 
journey from Neuchatel to Greneva in 
16 hours. 

2 Orbe— (Atn; La Maison de 
Ville) — a picturesque and ancient 
town of 1927 inhabitants, built on a 
hill nearly insulated by the Orbe, 
which is crossed by a bold arch. It 
was the Roman station Urbigenum, 
and a place of importance in the 
middle ages, under the Burgundian 
Kings, who had a Royal Cattle 
here. The fair but cruel Brunehilde, 
Queen of the Franks, took refuge 
here, with her grand-daughter, but 
was soon put to death. The 3 sons 
of Lothaire T« met here, in 855, to di- 
yide his kingdom. In 1475 the Swiss 
took Orbe by assault ; but the Castle, 
whose venerable and extensive ruins, 
especially the solitary towers of au- 
tiqtie structure, are still a conspicuous 
object in the view of the town, made a 
lengthened resistance. The garrison 
yielding step by step, disputed the 
possession of each chamber, stair, 
and passage. The last remnant were 
pursued into a tower, which the Swiss 
set fire to, and the few who fell into 
their hands alive were thrown over 
the battlements. '* The circular tower 
of the Castle, not unlike the cele- 
brated Irish towers in construction, 
though of very difierent proportions, 
should be attentively examined." 

There is a high-road into France 



from Orbe, along the 1. bank of the 
Orbe, by Joug^e and Salius. 

About 2 miles above the town, near 
Mont Charand, is a cavern, with 
stalactites, called Gxoite aux Fees; 
not far from it is a cascade of the 
Orbe. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made from Orbe to the Lac de Jimx, 

The carriage-road thither turn» 
away from the river at once, and pro« 
ceeds through Romainmotier, under 
the singular mountain called Dent de 
Vaulion, to Le Pont, on the Lac de 
Joux. The vale of the Orbe is one 
of the most beautiful in the Jura, and 
the pedestrian may find a foot«path 
along its banks, up to its source, ia 
the cliff below Pont. 

Pont, a little village, named from 
a bridge across the channel which 
connects the Lac de Joux with the 
small Lac des Brennet, is the best 
head-quarters, as it has a tolerable 
inn. It is prettily situated, at the S. 
base of the Dent de FcuUion^ one side 
of which is a sheer precipice of bare 
limestone 2000ft. high— the other a 
steep slope, or inclined plane, covered 
with verdant turf. It requires a steady 
head to look from the top over the 
verge of the precipice. 

About 3 miles N. of Pont, and the 
same distance above Vallorbe, is the 
source of the Orbe, which rises at 
once a copious stream, supplied, it is 
supposed, by subterranean conduits 
from the Lac de Joux. 

The valley in which the Lac de 
Joux is situated contains two oth^ 
lakes, Le Ter and Brennet, and it 
entirely shut in by high hills ; so that, 
although these sheets of water are fed 
by all the streams of the valley, they 
have no visible outlet above ground. 
There are, however, large cavities and 
orifices in the beds of these lakes, 
called entwncirs, through which the 
waters escape. These fissures are 
sometimes rendered incapable of car- 
rying off the waters from internal 
obstructions, and thus inundations 
are caused in the valley. A tunnel^ 
of no very great extent^ might drain 
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tlM Iftke entirely. The lource of the 
Orbe is about 700{l. lower than the 
sorface of the lake. The scenery of 
the Valley de Joux is most romantic, 
and will alone compensate for a visit. 
Along| the S.K side of the lake rises 
the imposing mass of the Mont 
Tendre, 5730ft. high: its lower 
slopes are well wooded. The view 
from its summit, extending to Mont 
Blanc on the one side, and to Soleure 
on the other, will repay the trouble 
of the ascent. There is a path down 
the opposite side of the mountain, 
leading, in 2 hours, to the village of 
Mont Richer. An unfortunate Eng- 
lish gentleman, named Herbert, who 
was drowned in a well near the cha- 
lets of the MontTendre, in 1837, is 
buried at Mont Richer. Henri Chenu, 
fruitier, is said to be a good guide 
for the Moot Tendre. There is a 
cross-road along the N.W. shore of 
the Lac de Joux from Pont to Les 
Rousses, on the great post road from 
Dijon to Geneva. Another road, 
winding round the shoulder of the 
Mont Tendre, runs direct from Pont 
to Aubonne, on the way to Geneva, 
rendering it unnecessary to return to 
Orbe. 



The lake of Geneva is only about 
190ft. lower than that of Neuchatel. 
The road from Orbe traverses the 
high ground, or water-shed separat- 
ing the two basins. An attempt was 
made, in 1639, to connect the two 
lakes, and through them unite the 
Rhine with the Rhone, by means of 
a canal cut between the rivers Orbe 
and Venoge. It was finished as far as 
Entre Roche, a distance of about 12 
miles ; but difSculties, either in the 
levelling, or occasioned by the inter- 
ference of private interests, prevented 
its being carried farther, llie plan 
of completing it has been revived 
in 1838. It lies about a mile and a 
half to the E. of the road. 

1^ La Sarraz is an ancient town, 
romantically situated on the Venoge. 
About 4 miles farther is Cossonez, 



from which town roads branch off to 
Lausanne and Morges. 

44 Aubonne— (/nn; Couronue) — 
an ancient town of 1667 inhabitants, 
with an Eastern-looking ca«//e. Byron 
says of it — ** The entrance and 
bridge, something like that of Dur- 
ham : it commands by far the fairest 
view of the lake of Geneva, (and of 
Mont Blanc behind it) ; a grove, on 
the heipfht, of very noble trees. Here 
Tavemier, the Eastern traveller, 
bought (or built) the chateau, because 
the site resembled and equalled that 
of Erivan, a frontier city of Persia. 
Here he finished his voyages." Au- 
bonne is less than 3 miles distant 
from the lake. 

1 Rolle, on the high-road from 
Geneva to Lausanne (Route 56). ^ 

6f GsNBVA (See Route 53). 



ROUTE 53. 

DIJON TO OENBVA. 

25 French posts := 110 Eng. miles. 

Diligences run daily. 

Dijon. Jnnt: Hotel du Pare, in a 
sort of park outside the town; — 
H. de Cloche in the midst of the town. 

Dijon, the ancient capital of the 
Dukedom of Burgundy, owes its 
origin and name to the Roman town 
Dwio : it is now chief town of the 
department of Cote d'Or, and con- 
tains 26,000 inhabitants. 

The Church of St. Benigne merits- 
notice, but, like the other ecclesiastic 
cal edifices in the town, it has not 
recovered the injuries it sustained in 
the Revolution. "The Church of 
Notre Dame is a very fine specimen 
of the purest and earliest Gothic, and 
very interesting for the boldness of 
its construction. It was much studied 
for this reason by the celebrated Vau- 
ban. The facade of the building 
exhibits a remarkable effect of light 
and shade. On this facade still 
stand the clock and striking figures 
brought by Philip le Bon from Cou(-« 
tray.''— P. 

a 3 
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The Mmevm eontains a collection 
of second-rate pictures, and some very 
iutefesting relics of the middle ages. 
In it are also placed two very curious 
monuments of Jean Sans PeuT and 
Philip le Hardi, Dukes of Burgundy, 
formerly in the Carthusian Church. 
They were taken down and pulled to 
pieces at the Revolution, but have 
been repaired ''and restored with 
great skill. The alabaster figures 
of mourners by which they are sur- 
rounded are, peiliaps, the finest spe- 
cimens of sculpture of the sort now 
existing. 

** There are some valuable private 
collections here, particularly one 
formed by the late M. Baudot, where, 
Amongst other objects, may be seen 
the Bauble of the celebrated frater- 
nity called ^LaM^FoUe.' 

*'A day may be well and agreeably 
spent in this fine city.' — P, 

2 Genlis. This village is often 
mistaken for the residence of the 
celebrated Madame de Oenlis ; — she, 
however, lived at another Genlis, in 
Pieardy. 

ll Auzonne — {fnn : Hotel du 
*Orand Cerf) — a fortress on the 
Sdane. 

2 Dole (Inn: Hotel de la Ville de 
Paris). In clear weather Mont Blanc 
may be seen from this neighbour- 
hood. 

2^ Mont Sous Vaudrey. A de- 
lightful road leads from this to Neu- 
cn&tel^ by Salins and the Val Travers 
(Route49). 

2^ Poligni (/mi : Hotel de Geneve). 
The road hence over the Jura was 
constructed by Napoleon. 

H Montrond. 

l| CHampaenole has two small 
inns. Hotel de Geneve and de Lyon. 

1^ Maisonneuve. 

1* St. Laurent {Inn : La Poste). 

l| Morey (/«« .• La Poste), 

1^ Les Rousses. Here is the fron- 
tier Custom-house of France. Tra- 
vellers arriving from Geneva undergo 
strict search. Trinkets, musical boxes, 
' and watches (more than one) axe pro- 
hibited, and, if declared, are confis- 



cated; if dfecovered conceiiled, they 
are confiscated with a fine. Frenft 
recent information (1838), it aip^ 
pears that watches may now be 
introduced by paying a duty of 4 In 
apiece. 

If La Vattay. In descending Ihe 
mountain a sublime view is disclosed 
of the Alps, Mont Blanc, the lake oC 
Geneva, and the intervening plain. 
There is another road to Geneva by 
St. Cergues (instead Of Gex), «'it 
branches off a little beyond Les Rous- 
ses, and is very preferable in ev^ry 
respect. This road has been made 
at a great expense by the Canton de 
Vaxid within the laat 10 years, and it 
is one of the finedt works of the kind. 
In going from Geneva to Paris, it is 
particularly to be recommended, as 
the ascent is much less severe. 

^* Les Rousses to St. Cergues, 1^ 
post ; St. Cergues to Nyon. 

** The traveller is recommended te 
mount the steep and pictures^e 
streets of Nyon up to the fine old 
Chateau, once the seat of the BailliB 
de Nyon, in order to see the view from 
theTerrasse des Manonieis.** 

f' St. Cetgues is the spot from 
which the Dole, the highest summit 
of this part of the chain of the Jura, 
can be most easily ascended. Mules 
and guides can be procured at the 
small inn of St. Cergues, which af- 
fords tolerable accommodation for a 
night. The ascent of the D61e from 
St. Cergues requires about three 
hours' march; but it is neither 
fatiguing nor dangerous. Perhaps 
there is no mountain in Switzerland 
which better repays the traveller for 
his fatigue ; and no view more^ won- 
derfully extensive, and admirably 
diversified, than that which it com- 
mands." — R. 

2 Gex. Ferney, Voltaire's lesir- 
dence (described m page 139), is 
passed 5 miles before reaching 

2 Genkva.^/«>«» .• Hotel des 
Bergues, a grand establishment, re- 
cently built, facing the lake — expen- 
sive. CAar^r^^— Table d^hote at 1, 
3f.; at 5, 4f., including wine j dinner 
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im piwtA»,^,, wiibouiwme; bnAls- 
ikst, 2f.; tea, 1|£. For 4 beds and 
a sittiu^room overlookii^ the lake^ 
.15f. a-day were charged in 1837; 
aexvants' board, 4f. a-day; — Cou- 
jTonne, a very good house, recently re- 
built, and al9o ^cing the lake, capital 
Auifliae, and more moderate charges ; 
« room on the 2nd floor, fronting 
-the lake, cost only 3f. a-day;— 
J<'£cude Geneve;-— La Balance. 
At Secheron, about 1^ mile, from 
Geneva, on the road to Lausanne, 
ia the Hotel d'Atigleterre, kept by 
Dejean, and nearer to the town on 
the same side the Hotel des Etraiv- 
gers, which is well spoken of.) 

Geneva,, though capital of the 
smallest of the Swiss Cantons, except 
•2!ug, is tho most populous town in 
the Confederation, since it contains 
i29,960 inhabitants. It is well situ- 
ated, at the W. extremity of the lake 
of Gteneva, at the point where ** the 
blue waters of the arrowy Rhone *' 
issue out of it. The river divides the 
town into two parts, and the intensely 
^lue colour of its. wa4:ers9 alluded to 
by Byron, is certainly very remark 
able, and sesembles nothing so. much 
AS the discharge of i^di(^o from. .'a 
Oyer's vat. The cause of it h<s <nat 
been satisfactorily explained. Sir 
Humphry Davy attributed it to the 
presence of iodine. The extreme 
purity lasts but for a short spsAe, 
since a, mile below the town it is pol- 
luted by the admixture of the waters 
4»f the turbid Arve, and retains the 
same dingy hue all the way to the sea. 
. Geneva, if approached from the 
lake, now presents a very imposing 
i^pearance, in consequence of im- 
provements recently completed, for 
•which it is indebted, in no slight de- 
gree, to the circulation of the gold 
Af English travellers among its inhar 
hitants. .An entirely new quarter 
has started up on the rt. bank of the 
JRhone, called Quactier des Bergues, 
jukd displays a handsome front of tall 
liouses, among which is the Hotel 
'des.Bergues, lined with a broad quay, 
towards the lake«. A spirit of emu- 



latioB has been tecited on fiieof^w- 
sits bank l^ the sight of this modem 
rival. The unsightly houses which 
lined the margin of the lake have 
been refaced and beautified, while 
a broad belt of laud has been 
gained from the water to form a QuaJ. 
This is connected with the Quai des 
Becgues by two handsome brides, 
thrown across the lake, and united 
with a small island, formerly a part 
of the fortifications, now occupied by 
a very inferior statue of Roussean. 
Greneva is still surrounded with ram- 
parts and bastions, erected in the 
middle of the last century by the 
aristocratic magistracy of that period. 
It is divided into the upper and lower 
town; and this distinction, fiurising 
fromtiie uneven nature of the ground, 
is perpetuated in the rank and con- 
dition of the inhabitants f^ the two 
divisions. The upper town consists 
almost entirely of the large and 
handsome hotels of the burgher 
.aristocracjTj heretofore the senatos 
and. magistrates of the republic. 
The lo^er town is the. s^t of trade 
and of democracy : .its streets are 
narrow,' its houses lofty,'.and it haa 
^somsjthing of the air of the old town 
of Edinburgh* A few of the older 
bialdings.are furnished with a shed 
or pent-house, called here, '^ Dome^ 
projecting from the roof over the 
street, and supported by wooden 
props, and reaching from the pave- 
ment to the roof. About 25 yeara 
ago they were abnost universal, but 
their number, of late, has diaunlshed, 
and the whole row which lined the 
houses in the Rue Basse has been 
taken down by order of the govern- 
ment. 

The feuds arising between the liigh 
and low town were not few, nor void 
of interest ; indeed, they would fill a 
long and amusing historical chapter : 
they often led to bloodshed, but the 
democrats below generally brouglit 
their exalted neighbours to reason 
by the simple expedient of cutting 
otf the water-pipes, taking especial 
care to guard the hydraulic machine 
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whidi furnished the supply to the 
npper town, and which is situated in 
iheir quarter. 

Although Greneva is a great focns 
of attraction for travellers of ail 
nations, 30,000 being the number 
which is calculated to pass through 
the town ainnually, it possesses few 
-objects of interest to the passing 
stranger. As a town it is not very 
prepossessing ; it has no fine public 
buildings, and scarcely any tightt. 
It is owing to its beautiful environs, 
to its vicinity to Chamouni, to the 
charming scenery of its lake, and to 
its position on the high road from 
Paris to Italy, that it has become a 
place of so much resort. 

The Cathedral, or Chvreh of St, 
Pifrre^ is of an extreme simplicity of 
architecture. The Corinthian portico 
added on the outside is a blemish 
where it is placed, but its interior 
possesses interest as a very early and 
uncorrupted specimen of the Ciothic 
of the eleventh century. It con- 
tains the tombs of Agrippa d*Aii- 
l>ig»y> the friend of Henry IV., and 
grandfather of Mad. de Maintenon, 
and that of the Comte de Rohan, a 
leader of the French Protestants in 
the reign of Louis XIII. 

The Mut^e RatA, so named after 
its founder. General Rath, who left 
the reversion of his fortune to it, is a 
neat building, close to the Porte 
Neuve; it contains a collection of 
pictures and other works of art, of no 
ver^ great merit, the greater part by 
native artists. Among the Genevese 
painters, Tdpfer, Guignon, Homung, 
andCalame, deserve to be mentioned. 

The Muaee d'Histoire Ndtureile, in 
the Grande- Rue, is chiefly interest- 
ing to the student as containing the 
geological collections of Saussure; 
the fossil plants of M.M. Brogniart 
and Decaudolle, and the collections 
of M. Necker. It is principally 
filled with the native produ^ions 
of Switzerland, and contains speci- 
mens of the chamois, of the Bou- 
qnetin, the dog of St. Bernard, 
of all the fishes of the rivers and 



lakes of this country) among them 
the/Vrro^the lotte,and a trout weigh- 
ing 431bs. from the lake of Geneva. 

There is the skin of an elephant, 
which lived a long time in a mena- 
gerie in the town, but at length be- 
coming unruly was shot. 

There is also a cabinet of anHqui- 
tiet; some of them found in the 
neighbourhood, such as a silver 
buckler, discovered in the bed of the 
Arve, inscribed ^'Largitus Valenti- 
niani Augnsti;" some instruments 
of sacrifice found near the rocks of 
Neptune in the lake, &c. &c. Also 
the lantern carried by the sentinel 
who, in going his roimds, discovered 
the Savoyards scaling the walls in 
1602 (see p. 134> 

The Reading'Toomj in the upper 
story of the museum, is well supplied 
with the best European journals, in* 
eluding the Times. John Bull, Athe- 
nsBum, &c. Strangers receiving a 
'^ carte dVntr^" from a member are 
liberally admitted for a month. 

The best and most fashionable 
club in Geneva is that called the 
Cercie de la Rive. 

The Pubiic lAhrartf attached to 
the Coiiege, a scholastic-looking 
building, of no architectural preten- 
sions, behind the cathedral, founded 
by Calvin, contains 40,000 volumes, 
and the following curiosities : — 3 folio 
volumes of autograph letters of CaU 
vin (there is one addressed to Lady 
Jane Grey while a prisoner in the 
Tower) ; many of Calvin*s manu- 
script sermons; several volumes of 
letters of Theodore Beza; the manu- 
script of the <* Noble Le^on," a work 
of the ancient Waldenses. The ac- 
count-book of the household of 
Philip le Bel, written with a style 
upon waxed tablets, but now almost 
effaced; a translation of Quintus 
CurtiuR, taken along with the bag- 
gage of Charles the Bold, at Morat. 
The discourses of St. Auguvtine, a 
MS. on papyrus of the 7th century. 
The library is opened only 3 times 
a-week — Monday ,Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, from 1 to 4. 
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' Ckaevai if looked at in an historical 
point of view, may be said to possess 
an interest for the intelligent trarel- 
ler far greater than that to be de- 
rived {rom the individual objects of 
curiosity contained within its walls. 
The influence which she has ex- 
ercised, not only over Europe but 
over the world, by means of her chil- 
dren^ or those whom she has adopt- 
ed as her citi^ns, is quite out of 
proportion . to the limited extent of 
a territory which one may traverse 
from end to end in a morning's ride. 
Voltaire ridiculed its diminutiveness 
by saying, ** Quand je secoue ma 
permque je poudre toute la repul>- 
lique ;" and the Emperor Paul called 
the disputes of its citizens a tem- 
pest in a tumbler of water; yet 
from Geneva emanated those reli- 
gious doctrines whence Scotland, 
Holland, and a large part of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland derive 
their form of faith, and which was 
transported by the pilgrim fathers to 
the opposite shores o^ the Atlantic. 
Here also were sown those political 
opinions which bore fruit in the Eng- 
lish revolution under Charles I., in 
the American and the French revo- 
lutions. 

Some few memorials still exist in 
the town serving to recall the events 
which have occurred in it, and the 
great names connected with it. 

On the island, in the middle of the 
Rhone, not far from the Hydraulic 
machine, traces may, it is said, be dig- 
covered of a Roman structure, sup. 
posed to be the foundations of one 
of the towers erected by Julias 
GsBsar, to prevent the Helvetians 
crossing the river. The earliest 
mention of Geneva occurs in his 
Commentaries, where it is described 
as 'Mhe last fortress of the Allo- 
broges, and nearest to the Helvetian 
frontier." '* Near the * Bourg du 
Four ' is a very ancient arch, possi- 
bly Roman, but which some anti- 
quaries have considered a portion of 
the Palace of Clotilda, queen of 
Clovisj others attribute it to Beitha, 



queen of Burgnndy. It is, at oil 
events, of very early date. Near it 
is the town residence of the cele- 
brated M. Sismondi." — P. 

The buildineof the OidPrUw, still 
called the £vech6, near St. Peter's 
church, was originally the palace of 
the bishops, who governed the city 
as temporal rulers, elected by the 
citizens, for many aees; but at length 
became almost nommees of the Duke 
of Savoy. The citizens, from the very 
first, enjoyed a liberty above other 
great towns of the empire, and showed 
a bold and steady resistance to the 
encroachments of their rulers, main- 
taining, against force and persuasion^ 
the municipal prerogatives derivedt 
from their ancestors and from the 
Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles 
IV. Thus, by a cautious and well- 
conducted policy, they avoided being 
swallowed up by their powerful neigh- 
bours, Savoy and France, or by their 
friends the Swiss Cantons, who, 
though called in as allies to protect 
them, were equally ambitious of in- 
corporating Geneva in their own 
territory as a subject state. 

John CeUvin, the reformer, is sup- 
posed to have lived in the house now 
occupied by the Evangelical Society, 
No. 1 16, in the rue des Chanoines, 
and he probably died there. It was 
in the year 1536 that he passed 
through the town a fugitive, on hie 
way from Italy to Basle. Two years 
had not elapsed since the Genevese 
had abolished Roman Catholicism, 
expelled their bishop, and adopted 
the Reformation. Farel, who was the 
means of introducing it, was then 
preaching at Geneva, and, aware of 
Calvin's talents and powerful elo- 
quence, entreated him to remain. 
Calvin obeyed the call, and, in a 
short space, the itinerant preaches 
and foreigner was raised to be the 
dictator of the republic, ruling its 
turbulent democracy with a sway 
not more mild than that of ' the 
dukes of Savoy and bishops of Ge- 
neva, under which the citizens had 
groaned for ages, and from which 
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ihe flefbrmittioii had «t length w- I 
teaied them. From the pulpit of 
St. Fetalis choidBy which became at 
once the tzibune and judgment-ieat 
of the xefonner, he OBoounoed the 
ptevailing iannorality of the towa 
with such elequeace and force that 
pcofligacy was obliged to hide ita 
head. Hii heaxera, running into 
an opposite eatreme, adopted a 
ligoroiu and puritanical austerity of 
manners, and etery transgression of 
Galvin*s code of morals was visited 
with pnnisiunent of the utmost seve- 
rity. 

But CSalvin's influence was not coieh 
fined to the pidpit ; he was elected 
president of the Consistory, of which 
one-third of the permanent members 
were ministecs, and the remainder 
laymen holding offieefor a year only* 
Tms counsel assumed an authority 
£sr more despotic than that of the 
bishops : it exercised the power of an 
inquisition, to ezanaine into men's 
private Lives, And into the affairs of 
fiunilies of whatever jrank. 

The somptuary laws enacted by 
Calvin were Bevere,^but were rigidly 
onforffed by the Consistory. They 
contained such enactments as the 
IbUowing: a dinner for ten persons 
was Ufluted to five dishes; plush 
breeches . were laid under interdict ; 
violations of the sabbath were fol- 
h>wed by a public admonition from 
the pulpit; adultery was punished 
with death ; and the gamester was 
exposed in the pillory, with a pack 
of cards tied round his neck* 

Calvin was equally rigorous in the 
maintenance of orthodoxy. Servetus, 
condemned by him for holding anti- 
trinitarian doctrines which, however, 
he did not attempt to disseminate 
in Geneva, was burnt at the stake in 
the Ckamp de Bourreau, the ancient 
place of execution outside the walls. 
The hole in which it was planted is 
now filled up, and the destination of 
thi^'spot is changed. This act of the 
.stern lawgiver admits of no pallia- 
tion, as his victim was not a subject 
.of Geneva, and therefore not amena- 



ble to its 4a«n. The esKeeiitioik of 
Servetus casts a stain upon Geneva 
and (he cause of the Bel ocmation a# 
great as that with which the murder 
of Hues taints the Papist Coimcil oi. 
Constanoe. 

Geneva, thus become the metro^ 
poUs of Calvinism, and <^ the Borne 
of Protestantism," was resorted to 
by many foreigners, who sought 
refuge here from religious persecur 
tioiw in their own country.. Amoae^ 
a aund>er of £aglish and Scotda 
exiled by the atrocities of tike reigp 
of Bloody Mary, was John Knox. 
He was made a citiaen of Geneva in 
1558, and did not finally quit it tiU 
1560. Calvin died in 1564, at the 
age of 55, after 23 years of uninter- 
rupted power : he was buried in the 
old cemetery of Ike Plam Palmut now 
abandoned ; but he forbade the G»- 
nevese to mark the spot where his 
remains were laid with a monument, 
and the very site of his grave is noi 
known with certainty. A Geneveee 
law now limits the period of property 
in a grave to 15 years, after which it 
may be opened for. a fresh occupajit. . 

The Duke of Savoy, whose autho- 
xity within the town had been de- 
stroyed by the expuUion of the k^shop, 
was unwilling, notwithstanding, to 
alMudon his claim to the possession 
of it. For many years after that 
event he was engaged in repeated 
open contests with this citixens ; nor 
did he omit to maintain within the 
.waUs, spies and secret partisans, in 
the hopes of gaining possession of it 
■by surprise. The street called Cor- 
raterie, at the time of the town ditch, 
was the scene of the mosiipemorable 
of these attempts, known in Swiss 
history as the Etoaiade, In 1602 the 
inhabitants, lulled to security by a 
display of pacific intentions on the 
part of the reigning Duke Charles 
Emanuel, had neel^ed all precau- 
tions to guard against an attack, even 
though warnings had been given 
them of approaching danger. On 
the night of Dec. 20th, the town was 
aiQwed from slet^p by the firing of 
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fitvflkotrjr, ami, an 'tltam ifani ihb 
fiaemy was alvea^ in poMession. It 
-a^fpeared that a sentincdy in goii^ 
Jbii f9amk with aiantem, had fallen 
among a party of armed men, wbo 
Jbad quickly despatdied him, hut not 
^fere his cries and the re{M>rt of his 
Biatchloeic had alarmed the rest of 
•the guard. It was quickly disoo- 
<7flced that a party efSavoyazds, 200 
«trDBg> detached from a atiU larger 
ieree of 200<^men, who had appcoach* 
ed the dtty in the darkness^ and weie 
.fioetedon the Plain Palais, a little 
djatanee h^oodthe walU, had de- 
«oended into the fbese Af Corrateriey 
-ajid by the aid of scaltng-Udders, 
painted black ie order that they 
migfat not be geen, had surmonxited 
the ramparts, were proceeding in 
small parties to burst open the Porte 
Nenve, aod thus, admit their asso- 
■eiates on the outside. The Savoyards 
.had already despatched a messenger 
anaouBcing to their commander the 
capture of the town ; but the citizens, 
though completely taken by surprise, 
wece by no meann seised with the 
panic which sudi an occurrence was 
likely to psoduee. Every man, arm- 
ed as he might be, issued out into 
the streets ; the snaa]! body of Sa- 
voyards who had gained the ramparts 
were quickly oveipowered $ the first 
■ gun fired from the walls, by a chance 
shot, swept away three of the scaUng- 
laddera ; and the enemy on the out- 
side, on approaching the Porte Neuve, 
£»und that, instead of .being blown 
.up, it was strongly guarded, with the 
portcidlis down. Many anecdotes 
.are told of the prowess of the town's- 
people on that night, and an iron 
saucepau, with which an old woman 
knocked down a soldier, is still pre- 
served in the arsenal along with a 
piece of the scaling-ladders^ The 
storming party thus unexpectedly 
fittacked, and at the same time cut 
offfirom their friends, were quickly 
killed or made prisoners. Those who 
fell alive into the hands of the Gkne- 
vese were fanng next day as house- 
breakers: 67- heads wore planted 



idong the sainpaits ; bntsumyiiiore 
than these jfeU in iiie ditdi and oat- 
side the town« In the cemetery of 
Si, Qervaie^ on the right bank of the 
Rhone, a monument epitaph was set 
up to commemorate tiie names of 
17 Genevese who were killed on the 
occasion; and the venerable Theo- 
dore Beza, at that tioM 80 years old, 
gave out from the pulpit next day the 
1 24th Psalm, which has been sung 
ever since on the anniversary «f the 
Escalade. 

Jean Jacques Boussesn, son of a 
watchmaker of Geneva, first saw the 
light in a street of the Qturtier St. 
Gervaia, since named after htm (Bne 
-de lUiusseau), and in the house No. 
69. It is no longer in its original 
condition, having been i^tered and 
partly rebuilt. His book, the Emile, 
iras burnt, in eenformi^ with an 
order of the Council of Geneva, by 
the common hangman, in fisent a£ 
the Hotel de Ville in 1762. The in^ 
stigators of this act were Voltaire and 
the Council of the Sorbonne, who, 
by a singular coincidence, in this 
instance, acted in unison. The 
Council at the same time issued a 
warrant for the arrest of the a»thor. 

The Botomc Garden behind the 
■theatre and near the Porte Neuve 
deserves mentifMi, as h»ving been 
laid out under the direction of the 
eminent botanist Decandolle ; but the 
funds areso limited that the collection 
of plants is of no great importanes. 
The ground it oecnpies has also pain- 
ful historical associations. Geneva, for 
ages the nursery of republicanism 
and democratic opinions, became "a 
principle of eacplosion to revolutioB- 
ary France, placed at its extremity, 
as the fuee is on the surlace of the 
bomb," but she likewise reaped the 
fruits of the seed sown by her in the 
establishment of a tribunal of blood 
and the enactment of a reign of tec« 
ror in 1794; a humble imitation 
of that of Paris. On this spot 
took place fusillades and but- 
cheries, too horrible to be detailed, 
in which the blood of the most 
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respectable dtizens of the iowii was 
shed, condemned to execution by a 
band of wretches* most of whom 
were their fellow-citizens, though 
directed by a deputy from the Comit^ 
de Salut Public, at Paris. Here, as 
in other places, subjected to the mad- 
ness of the reign of terror, the atro- 
cities were committed by a mere 
handful of assassins, while thou- 
sands looked on, disapproTing, but 
yet not raising a voice to condemn, 
nor an arm to resist. Another result 
of the connexion of Switzerland 
with France was the forfeiture of its 
independence. After resisting, for 
ages, the encroachments and attacks 
of the Dukes of Sa?oy, and the in- 
trigues of despotic France, even when 
under the rule of the all-powerful 
Louis XI V«, the republic was destined 
to fall by the treachery of fellow- 
lepublicans, with whom she had so 
recently fraternised. Geneva was 
taken by surprise April 15, 1798, 
and arbitrarily annexed to France, 
forming a part of the department of 
the Leman. 

Besides the names of Calvin and 
Bousseau, which are connected with 
Greneva — the one by adoption, the 
other by birth— it is the birth-place 
of many illustrious men, whose re- 
putation may be styled European. 
The list includes those of Abauzit 
and Gasaubou ; of Lefort, the friend 
and councillor of Peter the Great; 
of Necker, the weak and ill-starred 
minister of Louis XVI., and father of 
Madame de Stael ; of the naturalists 
Saussure, who first ascended Mont 
Blanc, Bonnet, and De Lue ; and 
Huber, the biographer of the bee 
and ant ; and of Dumont, the friend 
and adviser of Mirabeau and Jeremy 
Bentham. Among the living there 
are Sismondi, the historian ; Decan- 
doUe, the botanist ; Neckar, the geo- 
logist; De la Rive, the chemist ; and 
Marmoir, the oculist. 
< Geneva may be regarded as the 
intellectual metropolis of Switzer- 
land, and strangers who choose it as 
their residence, if provided with good 



introductions, will find ammkg tlra 

upper classes a very agreeable society, 
including many individuals distin- 
guished for. their literary and scien- 
tific acquirements. 

The staple manufacture of Geneva, 
from whidi it derives its chief com- 
mercial profi^rity, is'that of waiekeff 
miuicai boxes, and jewellery. The 
first watch was brought to Geneva 
in 1567, and at the end of the last 
century 4000 persons were employ- 
ed within the town, and 2000 with- 
out the walls, on this manufacture* 
At present the number is diminished 
to less than 3000, though, from im- 
provisments in the mechanical pro- 
cesses and increased skill of the 
workmen, the number of watches 
made is much greater than before, 
more than 20,000 being now manu- 
factured annuallv. Upwards of 50 
watchmakers' and 70 jewellers' work- 
shops are kept in constant employ- 
ment in the town, and it has been 
calculated that in good years 75,000 
ounces of gold, 5000 marks of silver, 
and precious stones to the value of 
a million of francs, are used in them. 
A committee of master workmen with 
a syndic at their head, called com^ 
mission tie surveiliance^ are appointed 
by the Government to inspect every 
workshop and the articles made in 
it, to guard against fraud in the sub- 
stitution of metals not of legal alloy, 
and thus to prevent any deterioration 
in a branch of industry productive of 
so great an advanta^ to Geneva. 
Lecoultre et Francois are recom- 
mended as respectable watchmakers ; 
their shop is in the Rue de la Corrat- 
terie. Capt Aubert, Place du Rhone, 
opposite the bridge, seems to have 
a good assortment of jewellery. As a 
working jeweller Schatz-Viguier, at 
the corner of the Cit£, is very good 
and more moderate in his prices. 

The French Custom-house is very 
severe in prohibiting the entrance of 
Genevese manufactures into France : 
musical snuff-boxes, and more than 
one watch are contraband, and liable 
to seizure* (It is possible that these 
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nstrictioiu nay have been reeently 
modified.) The jewellers of Geneva, 
however, will guarantee the safe de- 
livery of any articles purchased from 
them either in Paris or Iiondon, upon 
payment of a small per centage on 
their value by way of insurance. 
Smuggling is carried on to an enor- 
mous extent between the Swiss and 
French frontiers. 

- . Theatrical performances, for cen- 
turies interdicted in Geneva by one 
of the austere laws of Calvin, are 
now tolerated, and a Sad/e de Spcctac/e 
has been built close to the Porte 
Neuve. Voltaire greatly shocked the 
prejudices of the citizens by acting 
plays, as it were under their very nose, 
at Les D^lices and Ferney. Rous- 
seau writes to him, " Je ne vous aime 
pas, vous avez corrompue ma T6pub- 
lique en lui donnant des spectades.** 

Pa88pori» are demanded at the gates 
with as much strictness and formality 
as in the dominions of a despotic 
monarch. Before going to Ghamouni 
(Route 115) (an excursion which no 
traveller should omit, as it includes 
the sublimest Alpine scenery in Eu- 
rope), the signature of the Sardinian 
eonsuiia necessary, and for it 4 francs 
are charged. His house is in Rue 
Verdine, not far from the Porte^ de 
Rive. 

The ffaiet of Geneva are shut at 10 
in the evening, and a small toll is ex- 
acted nj^ to midnight, after which it is 
doubled. In former times they finally 
closed before midnight, and it will 
be remembered that it was the acci- 
dent of being shut out one evening, 
on his return from a walk in the 
country, that induced Rouiseau to 
fly from his native town and a ty- 
rannical master, whom he, as a 
truant apprentice, feared to face. 

On the grand Quai, close to the 
port where the steamers land, a limni- 
metre (lake measure) has been erect- 
ed to mark the rise and fall of the 
waters of the lake. 

Near the Boucheriei, on the same 
quai* the town maintains, at the pub- 



lic expense, a brace of eagles. These 
birds are the armorial bearings <rf 
Geneva, as the bear is of Berne. 

The Englith church tervicc is per- 
formed in the church of the hospital 
every Sunday at half-past 11. 

The Poet-office is in the Rue da 
Rhone : a letter reaches England in 
6 days. 

DUigencee go daiijf to Paris in 72 
hours, to Lyons in 24 hours, to Berne 
in 22 hours, to Zurich and Basle in 
44; to Lausanne, Vevey, and St. 
Maurice ; to Neuchl^tel in 16 hours ; 
to Sallenche, on the way to Gha- 
mouni, daiijf ; to ^ Ghamberry and 
Turin, by way of 'Annecy, 3 or 4 
times a-week; 3 timet a-week over 
the Simplon to Milan, in 67 hours. 

De Jean, a celebrated master voi* 
tnrier (^ 7), has an office in the 
Place du Rhone. 

" Placed as Greneva is on the fur* 
thest range of those states, in which 
freedom of trade is allowed, it may 
be useful to add, that the English 
traveller, especially if he be proceed- 
ing to the French or Austrian domi- 
nions, will do well to provide himself 
here with those little English com- 
forts which he will not find beyond 
the next custom-house. At the shop 
of Archinard and Bordier, in the 
Rue Basse, all kinds of English cut- 
lery and household goods may be 
had genuine. The Demoiselles La- 
cour, in the Grande Rue, are cele- 
brated for gloves and ladies' shoes ; 
and the tourist will not disdain to be 
told that Wistag, at the Ch&teau 
Royal, near the Porte de Gornavin, 
has the best supply of cigars, tobacco, 
and snufi', which is to be met with on 
the continent. Wesel, in the Grande 
Rue, has a complete assortment of 
English stationery." — R. 

Steamrboats traverse the lake daily, 
and two of them make the voyage 
to Villeneuve aud^ back in 8( hours 
(see p. 142). 

Environs of Geneva. 
It has been already observed, that 
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Geneva is ckiefly dbtingnulMd £or 
ite beautiful stiuation, en the mar- 
gin of an enchaattiTig lake, whose 
gently-eloping banks aie scattered 
over with villas, suiraimded by gar- 
dens, and looking snore like English 
eountry-houses than any to be found 
in other parts of the OcmtiBent. 

The rides, walks, and views in the 
vicinity are delightful, and almost 
endless; but the great charm of 
every prospect is the Moui Biane, and 
the range of Alps of Savoy, when 
they deign to diow themselveB, which 
they do not, in perfect distinctnesa, 
more than 60 times ai-year, on an 
average. There cannot be a more 
lovely sight thaa that of Mont Blanc, 
and tiie surrounding Aiguilles, tinged 
with the pink hue wluc£ the depart- 
ing Mm sheds upon them, in certain 
states of the atmosphere. 

The RmtfMTtB, no longer of much 
use as fintifieatums, serve as pnmie^ 
nades. Three suspension bridges of 
iron wire have been thrown over them, 
to facilitate ingsess andef^ress between 
the town and surroundrng country. 
The Bmtiiom de Ckimie'ftoudei is a good 
point of view to see the lake and 
Jdoot Blanc In the Cemeierw of 
Pdam PtUmit, a little way beyond the 
Porte Neuve, Sir Hnrnphi^^ Davy, 
who died here in 1829, is buried. 

In the bed of the lake lie many 
^anitic boulders, transported from 
tiie hish Alps. Two of these^ a 
short distance bey^ond the port of 
Geneva, and a little to the S.£. of the 
town, are se large as to project above 
the water. Th^ are called Pierres 
de NUoHi from a tradition that sacri- 
fices w&e ofBared upon them to the 
god Nqtiune by the Bonaans. In- 
deed instruments of sacrifice have 
been found near them. 
. The jtmetiom of the Arve wUh the 
Rheme is worth visiting, and is best 
.seen from the grounds ef a country- 
house, called Ghatellainie, or Gam- 
pagne Matthieu, on the rt. bank of 
the road, about 1^ mile beyond the 
Porte de Gomavin. On the way to 



it, lies Delices, a cemitTy-hottse «ff 

Voltaire, is passed. 

The Arve, a furious torveni, fed by 
the snows And glaciers of Mont 
Blaac, looks like a river of mud. 
The pellucid blue waters of the 
Bkone, thou§^^iven on joae side by 
the furious entrance of its new aily, 
£bc a long time refuse to mix wioi 
it, and the line of separation between 
the blue and white water is most dis- 
tinctly marked. At length the Arvfe 
gains the mastery, end the Shone^ 
once poUttted, does not recover its 
purity before reaching the sea. 

On the S^ side of Geneva risoi 
the MmU Saieoe, a long line of lime- 
stone precipioes, nw^swiiig te impend 
over the town, though it is in reality 
5 miles ofi^ and within the Saidiaiaa 
territory. Those whs are acquainted 
with Edinbui^ may be remioided of 
Salisbury Grsgs in looking at it. 
The S. side of this mountain is a 
gentle slope, covered with verdant 
pasture, and sprinkled with houses. 
The whole of this vast inclined plane 
facing the Alps is strewu over with 
fragments of rock (protogiae), iden- 
tical with that of which Mont Blanc 
is composed. By what agency they 
have been transported hither— -a dia- 
tance of 50 milesy as the crow flies—- 
let the geologist explain . The largest 
of these masses is 7ft. kmg. 

The summit of the Saleve,more than 
3100 ft. above the lake, is frequently 
scaled by the inhabitants of G«aeva, 
who make picnic parties to enjoy the 
view from its siuamit. The snorteet 
road to it is byGarouge and Veyrier, 
3 miles ; whence a very steep path, 
practicable only on foot, leads up a 
•gap ia the mountain, partly formed 
by steps cut in the rock, and called 
Pas de f£€heile, to the village of 
Monetier (pronounced. Monte) 2^ 
miles. Those who cannot walk ma^ 
reach Monetier by a carriage-road, 
which makes a detour of 8 miiiBS from 
Geneva, through the beautiful village 
of Mornex, at the back of the moun- 
tain. The pleasaatest way is to be 
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6awein to Honaiwr, thence to Mcead 
the Petit, or the Gcaod Soleve, on 
foot, and to descend the Pas de l'£- 
cheUe on foot to Vejrier, whither the 
carriage may be sent round to wait 
for the party.'' — R, 

From Menetier to the top is ahout 
two mOes. The view extends & 
iu> the valley of the Arve over 
the Mole to Mont Blanc ; E. over 
a vast expanse of ' the lake ; N. 
to the town of Geneva, the Rhone, 
and the Jura behind; W. the eye 
follows the valley of the Rhone as 
iar as the gap in the Jura Mountain, 
through which the river forces its 
way into France. 

On the S. shore of the lake, about 2 
xniles from Geneva, and a little to the 
L of the high-road to Thonon, is the 
Campagne Diodati, Lord Byron's re- 
sidence in 1816 ; where he wrote the 
greater part of his " Manfred," and 
the 3rd canto of '< Chihle Harold.*' 

The object of the greatest attrae* 
tion to travellers, however, near Ge- 
neva, is, commonly, Fernef, the resi- 
dence of Voltaire. It is situated 
within the French territory, ahout 
b miles N. of Geneva, on the road to 
Paris by Gex. On the way thither, 
Biear Grand Saconnex, an eminence 
presents one of the best points of view 
of Mont Blanc. 

Voltaire reeided for nearly 20 
yean at Ferney, from 1759 to 1777. 
He may be said to be the founder of 
the village, which, before his time, 
consisted of but 6 or 8 hovels. He 
collected industrious colonists, intro-*- 
4uced useful manufactures among 
ihem, and improved his estate of aboiS 
dOO acres by draining,^ &c., besides 
huilding (m it the CA4ieaM which still 
exists. On the 1. hand, as you enter 
ihe gates, stands the CAtireA, origi- 
jiall^ inscribed with the words ^ Deo 
«pexit Voltaire ;" the Theatrt stood 
jopposite, in which his own tragedies 
were acted by amateurs, but it no 
longer exists. The Ch&tean was never 
handsome, and is now jomewhat dila- 
pidated. Two rooms are still preserv- 



ed, nearly in the state in which V^ 
taire left them. Thelbmitnre is faded 
by time, and decayed principally 
from the depredations of misehiev* 
eua, reUe-hunting visitors. The cash 
tains of his bed are redueed to one- 
third of their original length by such 
thefts, and, if the practice foe not 
anested, will soon disappear altoge- 
ther. On the walls of his bed- 
neom hang some bad prints, but se- 
lected and placed there by hiosself ;. 
and worse paintings of bits friends, 
Frederick the Great (a present ffom 
himself), Le Kain the actor, Cathe- 
rine IL of Bnssia (executed in 
needle-work by her own hand), and 
Madame de Chftstelet. The Rus- 
sian Empress, it will be remembered, 
sent an embassy from St. Petersbsirg 
to Ferney to compliment the Nestor 
of poets. .On one side of the room 
is a monument, intended to hold his 
heart, inscribed, *' Mes manes son 
consoles puisqae mon cosur est an 
milieu de vousi" it was set up by has 
adopted daughter, the Marquise de 
Vilette, and bears a strong resen^ 
blance io a German stove. By the 
side of it hang portraits of his seam- 
stress, of the e^avoyard boy, his ser- 
vant, and of Pope Ganganelli. In 
the ante-room is a singular picture, 
painted by some artist of sign-post 
calibre, but designed by VoHaire 
himself. On the 1. hand he appears 
in the act of being introduced tor 
Apollo by Henry IV., who holds in 
his hand a copy of the " Henriade.'^ 
On the opposite side, the same Vol- 
teire is seen conducted in triumph 
by the Muses to the Temple of Me-^ 
mory, while his enemies and de^ 
tractors, prostrated belure him^ 
writhe in torments beneath his feet. 

The situation of Fexney is most 
charming, in full view of the lake 
and of Mont Blanc; but «f ste 
beauty Volteiee oeems to have had 
no idea, or at leaat no taste for it, as 
the windows of the house are turned' 
directly away from the landscape. 
In the garden is a long berceau walk 
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closely arched over with clipped horn 
beam — a verdant cloister, with gaps 
cut in it, here and there, to admit a 
glimpse of. the prospect. Here he 
used to walk up and down, and dic- 
tate to his secretary. Among the 
trees of the grove round the house is 
an elm, planted by his own hand 
in 1763 : it was struck by lightning 
in 1824. The old gardener of Vol- 
taire, who was living within a few 
years, related some curious particu- 
lars of. his master. He was always 
addressed by the people of the vil- 
lage as *' Monseigneur :" he drove out 
every day in a gilt coach, drawn by 
4 horses, and he was a terror to all 
the little boys he met in his walks. 
Femey, at present, belongs to the 
family of M. Bude de Boissy. 

Perte du Rhone. 

For travellers who are unacquaint- 
ed with the route from Lyons to 
Geneva, the excursion to the Perte 
du Rhone at Bellegarde on the French 
frontier, may be recommended. The 
distance is about 16 miles, and by 
starting early it may easily be ac- 
complished in a day. The road lies 
through St. Geuix, where it turns off 
to the W., and skirts the base of the 
Jura to Collonges. A little beyond 
this village you enter 



■ ' ** where the swift Rhone cU'Rves his 

way helweeu 
Heights which appear as lovers who have 

parted." 

The lofty Vuache on the side of 
Savoy, ' and the huge mass of the 
highest part of the Jura chain, slope 
precipitously down to the torrent of 
the Rhone. The road hangs mid- 
way in this prodigious passage, and 
the celebrated Fort de PEclute, the 
fortress which gives its name to the 
pass, commands this entrance of 
France* Infinite labour and expense 
have been used by the French Govern- 
ment to strengthen this position ; ad 
ditional batteries have been hewn in 



the rock above the lower fortress, and 
these communicate with the guard- 
rooms below by a broad staircase, 
more than 100 feet in height, hewn 
inside the solid mountain. Leave 
may sometimes be obtained from the 
governor to view the fortress ; but at 
any rate the road passes through it, 
and enables the traveller to see some- 
thing of its remarkable defences. 
From Collonges to Belle-garde (Hotel 
de la Poste') the road sweeps along the 
wild gorge through which the Rhone 
pours. At Belle-garde it crosses 
the narrow and rocky bed of the Val- 
seline. The traveller will walk from 
the inn to the Perte du Rhone (^ of 
a mile) ; he will find plenty of squa- 
lid guides to show him the spot where 
I the river, which he has accompanied 
from the clear cistern of its waters 
through the rough mountain pass, 
plunges at once into the earth. When 
the waters are tolerably low, as in the 
spring or winter, the whole river is 
absorbed for a distance of 120 yards. 
No bottom has ever been found to the 
huge cavern which engorges the 
Rhone; nor has any substance or 
living thin g thrown into it been kno rn 
to come out again. The bed of the 
Valseline is more picturesque and 
scarcely less curious than the Perte* 
It is worth while to descend from the 
garden of the inn into the worn chan- 
nel of this little river, which is almost 
dry in summer time, except where a 
runlet of its water burrows into the 
clefts and fantastic bends of the cal- 
careous rock. 

Another pleasant excursion may be 
made to D*Ivoune where the river 
Versoix takes its rise in a pretty grotto 
at the foot of the Jura; and people 
go to eat the small delicate trout which 
are taken in it. The view from the 
terrace of the Chateau D'lvoune'is 
very fine. The best road to go is by 
Coppet and Celigny (where the wa- 
ter-falls should also be visited), and 
to return by Ferhey. The distance 
from Gteneva to D'lvoune is about S 
miles. 
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ROUTE 55. 



THX LAKE OF QBNRVA. 

Lake Leman, in a Calm, 

** Clear, placid Leman I thy contrasted 

lake, 
\\'ith the wild world I dwell in, is a thin); 
"Which warns me, with its stillness, to 

forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer 

spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from destruction ; once I 

loved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmur- 
ing 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice re. 

proved. 
That I with stern delights should e'er have 

been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, 

yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingled, yet distinctly 

seen. 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights 

appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from 

the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood j on 

the ear 
Props the light drip of the suspended 

oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 

carol more. 

• • • • • 

At intervals, some bird from ont the 

brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the 

hiU, 
But that is fancy, — for the starlight dews 
All silently their teais of love instil* 
Weeping themselves away." 



Lc^e Leman^ in a Storm. 

**Thy sky is changed I — and sach a 

change ! Oh night. 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 

strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 

lii^ht 
Of a dark e^'e in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags 

among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one 

ibne cloud, 
• Bot every mountain now hath found a 

tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty 

shroud, 
BMk to the joyous Alps, who eall to her 

aloud t 



Now. where the swift Rhone elea%-es hit 
way between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so inter- 
vene. 

That they can meet no more, though 
broken heirtedl 

Ttiough in their souls, which thus each 
other thwarted. 

Lore was the very root of the fond rage 

Which blighted their life** bloom, and 
then departed: 

Itself expired, but leaving thom an ase 
Of years all winters,— war within them- 
selves to wage. 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath 

cleft his way. 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en 

his stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their 

play. 
And fling their thunder-bolts fhnn hand 

to hand. 
Flashing and cast around : of all the 

band. 
The brightest through these parted hills 

hath fork'd 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolation work*d. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever 

therein lurk*d. 

And this is in the night :~Most glorious 

night 1 
Thou wert not sent for slumber 1 let mo 

be < 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 
A portion of the temjiest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shiues. a phosphoric sea» 
And the big rain comes dancing to the 

earth 1 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the 

glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mottii> 
tain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a 'young earth- 
quake's birth. 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, light- 
nings 1 ye I 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and 

a soul - 
To make these felt and feelings, well may 

be 
TMngs that have made me watchful; the 

far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of yo, oh tempests 1 is the 

goal? 
Are ye like those within the human 

breasi ? 
Or do ve find, at length, like eagles, some 

)iigh nest?'* 

ItyfCHt 

The Lake of Geneva, called by the 
Romans Lacus LemanuS; has nearly 
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the shape of a half-moon, its bonis 
being turned towards the S. It is 
the largest lake in Switzerland, being 
55 miles long, measured close to its 
N. shore, and about 40 miles along its 
8. bank ; it is 6 miles wide at the 
broadest part (between Rolle and 
Thonou), and its greatest depth 
^between Evian and Ouchy) is 900 
n. Its waters often vary in one 
year more than 50 inches, being 
usually lowest in the winter, betweeo 
January and April, and highest in 
Aug^t and part of July and Sep- 
tember, owing to the supplies then 
derived from the melting snows and 
glaciers. Besides these periodical 
variations, the lake is subject to 
other mere arbitrary changes of 
level, called seiches. This phenome- 
non consists of a sudden rise and fall 
of the water in particular parts of the 
lake, independently of the agency of 
the wind or of any other apparent 
cause. It is most common in the 
vicinity of Geneva. During these os- 
cillations the waters sometimes rise 
5 ft., though the usual increase is not 
tnore than 2; it never lasts longer 
than 25 minutes, but is generally 
less. The cause of these seiches has 
not been explained with certainty, 
but it is believed to depend upon 
the unequal pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon different parts of the 
mrftice of the lake; and they are 
observed to occur most commonly 
when the clouds are hea^ and low. 
The lake never freezes entirely, owing 
to its great depth ; but in severe win- 
ters the lower extremity is covered 
with ice. The sand and mud brought 
down by the Rhone and deposited 
around its mouth have caused con- 
siderable' encroachments upon its 
upper extremity: even within the 
records of history Porte Vallais stood 
on its margin, and its basin is re- 
ported to have originally extended 
upwards as far as Bex. 

*' Mon lac est le premier" are the 
words in which Voltaire has vaunted 
the beauties of the Lake of Gknera ; 
and it must be confessed that, thoueh 
it wants the gloomy sublimity of the 



Bay of Uri and the sunny softness 
of the Italian lakes, with their olive 
and citron groves, it has high claims 
to adnxirauon. It also possesses 
great variety of scenery. The', vine- 
covered slopes of Vaud contrast well 
with the abrupt, rocky precipices -of 
Savoy. Near Geneva the hills sub- 
side, admitting an exquisite view of 
Mont Blanc, whose snowy summit, 
though 60 miles distant, is often 
reflected in its waters. 

" Lake Leman woos me with its crystal Hue, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains 

view 
The stillness of their aspect in eadl trace 
Its clear depth yields of thai* for hmgjttt 
and hue. 

At its eastern or npper extremity it 
extends to the very base of the hwh 
Alps, which by their dose vicimty 
give its scenery a character of iiKreas- 
ed magniflcence. 

The boats on the lake are very pic- 
turesque, having latine sails like the 
craft of the Me£terranean. 

Sieam'boate, 1838.— -There are 4 
steamers on the Lake of Geneva. The 
best and swiftest of these, the ^ig/e 
and Fmuhi9e, run from Geneva to 
Villeneuve and back [in 8^ hoaw, 
almost as quickly as the other two 
perform the voyagtB from one end to 
the othinr. The Lemum and PKf^ 
helrkd (the first is the best) set out 
from either end of the lake daily, and 
reach the opposite extremity in 7 or 8 
hours. The faie is SO bats. They 
stop to land and receive passengers 
at Coppet, Nyon, Rolle, Merges, 
Ouchy (the port of Lausanne), Ve. 
vay, and Villeneuve— all situated on 
flie N. shore of the lake, and de- 
scribed in the next route. The S.^or 
Savoyard shore is described in Route 
57, 

ROUTE 56. 

OBKKTA TO MARTIONT, BT LAUBANNB, 
VSYAY, GBILLON, BBX, AND OT. 
UAURICE. 

17^ posts = 71 Eng. miles. 
Tlus is » pest-road,, tolerably sop- 
plied with post-horses, the charges 
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beiDgf' the' fame as in Frasoe> fis* 1 fi. 
50 e, for each horse per post, and 76 c. 
to the po8tili«n, except that for every 
persan ia the carriage above the 
number of horses 1 fir. 50 e« is 
charged instead of 1 fr. (as in 
France). The postboys expect 4# 
sons a post. 

Diligences so twice frday to Lao- 
sanae, and four times a^week to 
Martigny. A voitwier will take 
about 6^ hours to Lausanne^ exclu- 
sive of stoppages. The tolls at each 
post are heavy. 

N.B. The road by the S. shore of 
the lake (Route 57) ta St. Manrice 
is 2^ posts shorter than this by Lau- 
sanne. 

The greater part of the first stage 
emt of Creneva lies among villas and 
pleasnie<^rounds not unlike English 
ODuntry-seata. Few spots in Burope 
present so many admirable sites wt 
a dwelling as the shores of Lake 
Leman in full view of Mont Blanc. 
About a mile firom Geneva the Hotel 
of S4cheron is passed. After a mile 
«r two Mont Blanc is hid behind the 
intervening mountains of Yoirons, 
and dees not reappear until near 
Nyon.^ 

The parish of Verseix, through 
which liie road passeS) formerly be- 
longed to France. The Duke de 
CSiOfsenl, minister of Lome XV., ir- 
ritated witfa some proceedings of the 
inhabitants of Geneva, proposed to 
vaise a rival city at Versuix which 
should deprive Geneva of its trade; 
A pier was projected into the lake> 
Id form a port, a grand place was 
laid down, and streets running at 
right angles were marked out ; but 
beyond this the plan was never ear- 
ned into execotion. Hence the verses 
ef Voltaire: — 

/* A VerMia noiw avona dee raes, 
Mais nous n'avons point de maiaooa'* 

A little beyond Versoix (now an in- 
considerable viUage)' we pass out of 
the Canton of Geneva into that of 
Vaud. 

1} Coppet, a small vdlage of 600 
iababitants, only remarkable for the 



CkAetm, wUcfa bdioi^ed to Maduu 
de StaH^ immediately behind it It is 
now the property of the Due* de 
Broelie, herson-in-law. It is a plain 
edince, forming three sides ef a 
square, the front towards the lake 
being flanked whh a tower at each 
end. It was the residence oi ]i8»> 
dame de Staiil as well aa of fast 
fatkei , the French minister Necker. 
There is a portrait of her by Du9id, 
and a bust of Necker. Oneroons is 
pointed out as the study in whicdb 
file author of Coxinne composed 
many of her works. Her inkstand 
and Aeak are stiU preserved. The 
grounds are traversed by shady 
walks; and a clump of trees sut- 
rounded bv a wall, in a field a littla 
to the W. of the house, shrouds 
from view a sort of chapel in which 
Necker and his daughter are buned; 

1^ Nyen — {Inn : Soleil) — a town 
of 2682 inhabitants, stkinds on a 
height ; but its anbnrb, throngh 
which the high road runs» extends 
down to the lakek Itwae the Soman 
Novidunum. 

An excellent carriage-road ascands 
the Jura from this in sigzags to St; 
Cergues (Route 53). From the top 
of the Ddle, on the left of this maid', 
and 15 miles from Nyon, then ia 
an exquisite view (see p. 190)«. 

1^ BoUe. ( bm : Ta^ Noir> smaU 
and not first rate.) The hUls around 
this village are covered with vine* 
yards, prodncing- a tolerable wine; 
One of the best Vaudois wines is 
grown on tiie slope between Rolls 
and Aubonne, called La Cote* On 
the opposite shore of the lake is dis« 
cemed the Gulf of Thonon, aad the 
snowy head of Mont Blanc peering 
over the mountains of the Ghablais; 
A little further on the reeks of Meil^ 
. lerie and the entrance of the Valais 
appear. 

1) Marges, (/nn; La^Counmnft) 
Behind this little town of 2800 inhar 
bitants rises the old castle of Wui^ 
flens, distinguished by its tall square 
donjon and group of minor turrotS) 
built of brick, with deep machicol»* 
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tioni. It is said to have been built 
by Qaeen Bertha in the tenth cen- 
tury. It is well preserved and highly 
picturesque. On the next stage the 
river Venoge is crossed. 
't The distant view of Lausanne, 
seated on sloping hills and surmount- 
ed by its cathedral and castle, is pleas- 
ing. Between it and the lake, at 
the distance of | of a mile, stands 
the suburb or village of Ouchy (Jnn ; 
Ancre, at the water-side), which may 
be termed the port of Lausanne. 
Lord Byron wrote the Prisoner of 
Chillon m this little inn, in the short 
space of two dap*, during which he 
was detained here by bad weather, 
June, 1816 : " thus addine one more 
deathless association to the already 
immortalised localities of the lake." 

Traversing the shady promenade 
of Montbenon we enter 

1^ Lausanne. (Innt : Faucon, ex- 
cellent, but rather expensive ; — a 
new house, to be called Hotel de Gib- 
bon, is in progress (1838); Lion 
d'Or, a comfortable and not expensive 
house.) Lausanne, capital of the 
Canton Vaud, contains 14,120 inha- 
bitants. The Pays de Vaud (Germ. 
Waadtland), was originally subject 
to the Dukes of Savoy, but having 
been conquered by the Bernese, re- 
mained tributary to the republic for 
2} centuries^ until 1798,when it pur- 
chased its own independence. The 
town stands on the lower slope of 
the Mont Jorat, which sinks gra- 
dually down to the lake, but is inter- 
sected by several ravines, giving it 
the form of distinct eminences. From 
this cause the streets ranging over 
broken ground are a series of ups 
and downs ; many are very steep, 
and run in a direction parallel to the 
lake, so as to exclude all view of it. 
They are mostly narrow and not very 
clean, and few of the houses stand 
on the same level. If the stranger 
would emerge from this labyrinth of 
dusky buildings to look al)out him, 
be must' climb up the steep ascent 
behind. A very good point of view 
is the 



Terrace of ike Cathedra/* At th« 
foot of the flight of steps leading 
to it from the market-place ask 
for the keys of the door, kept at the 
sexton's house, No. 6. The Cathe^ 
drals a very extensive building, and 
internally the finest Gothic church 
in Switzerland, was founded a.o. 
1000, and some traces of the original 
edifice may perhaps be traced in the 
round arches behind the high altar* 
With this exception the existing 
building dates uom the 13th cen- 
tury, 1275. Some of the pillars sup* 
porting the nave are detached. The 
circular window in the N. transept^ 
30 ft. in diameter, is remarkable* 
Among the monuments within the 
church are a mailed effigy of Otho of 
Gransom, whose ancestor, Otto de 
Grandeson, held several important 
offices in England, under Henry III. 
and Edward I.; the monument of 
Victor Amadeus VIIL (Voltaire^s 
'^ Bizarre Amad^")> "^^o was duke 
of Savoy, Bishop of Geneva, and pope 
under the title of Felix V., but re* 
signed in succession all these dig- 
nities, preferring to end his days aa 
a monk in the convent of Ripaille, on 
the opposite shore of the lake. His 
tomb is much mutilated. The monu- 
ment of Mrs. Stratford Canning, a 
vase with a bas-relief, by Bario/ini 
(not by Canova, as most guide-books 
have it), is not very remarkable. 
Here also is interred the venerated 
Bernard de Menthon, founder of the 
Hospice of the Great St. Bernard^ 
which is named ailter him. 

On another platform, a little way 
behind the Terrace of the Cathedral, 
stands the Catt/e, a picturesque, mas- 
sive square tower with four turrets at 
the angles. It was originally the 
residence of the Bishops of Lau- 
sanne, but is now the council-house 
of the canton. 

Lausanne possesses a ColUgt^ 
founded 1587, and a Canianai Mtf 
teum, in which are some objects of 
interest — such as a collection of 
minerals from Bex and a model of 
the salt-mines there* It is not defi- 
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dent in the other branches of natural 
history. A specimen of the silurus 
glanis, one of the largest fresh-water 
iisheS; came from the Lake of Morat. 
Many aniiquitict discovered within 
the canton, at Aventicum and on the 
borders of the Lake Leman^ are pre- 
served here. 

T%e houte of Gibbon the historian 
is in the lower part of the town^ be- 
hind the church of St. Francis, and 
on the right of the road leading down 
to Ouchy. It is said not to be 
changed. It has a garden* a terrace 
overlooking the lake, a summer- 
iHrnse^ and a few acacias; but an- 
other summer-house, in which he is 
said to have finished his history, and 
his berceau-walk, have been removed. 
He alludes to fhem in the following 
remarkable passage :— 

'* It was on the day or rather the 
night of the 27th of June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last line of the last 
page in a summer-house in my gar- 
den. After laying down my pen I 
took several turns in a berceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air 
was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waves, and all nature 
was silent." 

^ Much has been done of late years 
by the Canton of Vaud to improve 
the institutions of this little state. 
The Penitentiary, Prison, and Normal 
Sehooi, may interest some travellers, 
and may bear witness to all of the 
munificent and enlightened spirit of 
the councils of one of the smallest 
and most democratic communities in 
Europe."—//. R, 

There is an excellent reading-room 
here (? Cassino), to which strangers 
are admitted by a member*s intro- 
duction* 

The Englith church service is per- 
formed every Sunday in the Chapelle 
du Culte. The Lutheran service is 
also performed in the same building 
in the course of the day. 



The Pbat and Diiigence-office is in 
the Place St. Francois, uear the 
church. The office for posi-horees is 
in the Rue Mariheray, No. .57. 

Steam-boats touch at Ouchy, then 
suburb of Lausanne, at the water- 
side, twice a-day, on their way to 
either extremity of the lake. 

The neighbourhood of Lausanne 
is unrivalled for the number and 
beauty of the walks which it pre- 
sents. Partial and pleasing glimpses 
of the lake are obtained from the ter» 
races within the town, and from that 
of Montbenon, just outside the walls^ 
on the way to Geneva ; but far more 
extensive and beautiful prospects are 
presented from the heights above it* 
The best spot for an extensive survey 
is the elevated platform called the 
Signal, but the ascent to it is very 
fatiguing. Near it is the extensive 
forest of Sauvabellin (Silva Belini), 
in which it is said the Druids once 
worshipped the god Bel, and thence 
its name. There are a great number 
of country-seats in the vicinity; 
that of f^emens is highly praised; 
its grounds have the character of an 
English park, with the Alps and the 
lake in addition. Caoper, the Ame- 
rican novelist, thus describes the view 
from the heights above Lausanne :— > 
" The form of the lake prevents an 
entire view of it from any single spot. 
One is as well placed at Lausanne as 
at any other spot perhaps for such a 
purpose ; but even there the W. end 
of the sheet, is quite concealed by the 
curvature. If the foot of the lake is 
hid from the eye, its head, on the 
contrary, lies open before the spec- 
tator, and it offers one of the grandest 
landscapes of this the noblest of all 
earthly regions. In that direction 
the mountains of Savoy rise like 
ramparts, and the valley of the Rhone 
retires in the distance, until it is lost 
in the sublimity of mystery (?). 
Whichever way the eye wanders over 
the wide range of hill-sides, villages, 
vineyards, mountains, and blue water, 
it never fails to return to this one 
spot, which on the whole ofiers one 
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•f the nicest combiiMtioas of the 
great and the enchantini^ in scenery 
of any place within my knowledge." 
Mont Blanc is not visible from the 
Signal, bat may be seen from the 
top of the Jorat, on the road to Beome. ' 

About 2 miles oat of Lausanne, 
beyond the Cttlvaire, on the Berne 
load, is the Ceme/ery 0/ Pierre ffe 
Plain, John Philip Kemble, the 
tngedian, is buried within it. 

N.B. Potting (^ i) begins at Lan- 
■anue, and continues over the Sim- 
plon into Italy, and by Geneva into 
France. Ditigeneet nmiUnlf in sum- 
met from Lausanne to Vevay and 
Bex, to Berne, to iaieneva, to Neii- 
cfa&teLaadto B&le. 



Tlfe road to Vevay is very narrow, 
and partly enclosed between the high 
walls of vineyards, retiring it very 
tiresome, and in sommer dreadfully 
hot, being unslieltered by trees. (? A 
new road has, it is aaid, been lately 
made.) It improves near Vevay, as 
the gorge of the Rhone appears in 
sight, overlooked by the snowy peaks 
of the Dent de Midi. 

2jf Fevag, (/»»« : Trois Gou- 
vonnes, the best, and good ; Vllle do 
Londres.) 

Vevay (Germ. Vivis, t^ Roman 
Vibiscum) is the second town in 
Canton Vaud, and has 4486 inha- 
bitants. It is principally distin- 
guished for the exceeding beauty of 
its situation, on the margin of the 
Lake Leman, at a j^oint where the 
scenery of its banks is perhaps most 
beautiful. The writings of Rousseau 
have contributed not a little to its 
celebrity in this re^tect. He says in 
his Confessions — ** J'allai d Vevay 
loger i la clef, et pendant deux jours 
que j'y restai sans voir perseoae, je 
pris pour cette ville un amour qui 
m*a suivi dans tous mes voyage)*, et 
qui m'y a fait 6tabltr enfin les ,h6ros 
-de mon roman. Je dirai volontiers 
a ceux qui ont du gout >et qui sont 
sensibles, Allez a Vevay, visitez le 
pays, examiuos les sites, pronenes 
vous sur le lac, «t dites si ia nalnte 



n'a pas fait ce beau pays pour une 
Julie, pour une Claire, et pour ua 
Saint Preux; mais ne lea y cher- 
chezpas.*' 

From the little terrace at the end 
of the market-place the eye surveys 
the scenery of the Nouvelle Heloiae. 
On the £. the village ai Cla«ea% 
Montveifx, Chilkm ; beyond it Vitle- 
neuve and the gorge of the Rhone, 
hacked by the gigantic 41ps of the 
Vallais, the Deat de Midi, and Pain 
de Sucre (neighbours of the €^at 
St. Bernard) ; while on the opposite 
shore of the lake rise the rocks- of 
Meillerie, eurmounted by the peahi 
of the Dent d'0«^, and the village 
of St. Gingough, at the Hoot etf Hm 
mouaiains. 

In the Church of St, MnrUn, a 
little above the town, Ludlow the 
regicide isburied^ as well as Brough- 
ton, who read the sentence of death 
to Charles X. They died here ia 
exile, a price having been set upon 
their heads; ai^ repeated applica- 
tions were made to the canton Of 
Berne to deliver them up, which the 
government very properly refused to 
accede to. LittUow** houw still exists ; 
he placed over his doorway tiiis in- 
scf^ition — ** Omne solum iorti pa- 
tria.'* 

The witta of the neighbourhood of 
Vevay, especially of the sunny district 
extending hence to Tjausanne, and 
called La Vaux, enjoy a considerable 
reputation. The Romans are be- 
lieved to have first planted the vine 
on these hills ; and the discovery d£ 
a stone inscribed ^' Libero Patri 6ol- 
liensi'* proves that they had erected 
a temple to Father Bacchus at CoUt- 
um, a little village now called Cully, 
on the margin of the lake, between 
Vevay and Lausanne. 

A society or guild of very high an- 
tiquity, called fAbbage dt» Pignertms, 
having for its motto the words ** Ora 
et labora," oKists at Vevay. Its ob- 
ject is to pTOonote the cuitivatien of 
the viae; and for this purpose it 
despatches every spring and autumn 
** ex^jorts,*' qualified persotis, tdnir- 
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vey all tiie vine yards of the district, 
and upon their report and testimony 
it rewards the most skillul and in- 
dustrious vinedressers with medals 
and pruning-hooks (serpes d*hon- 
neur) as prizes. 

In accocdsBce with a custom 
handed down from very ancient 
times, which is possibly a relic of 
pa^an superstition^ this society cele- 
brates once in 15 or 20 years a festi- 
val called ia Fiie de* FignermiM, It 
commences with the ceremony of 
crowning the most successful culti- 
Tator of the vine, which is followed 
and accompanied by dances and pro- 
cessions formed of the lads and lasses 
of the neighbourhood attired as Fauns 
bearing the thyrsus, and nymphs. Pa^ 
ther Bacchus in his car, and Ceres 
throned on a waggon filled with 
wheatsheaves, appear in the most 
classical costume in the midst of 
their followers. But the procession 
includes a singular mixture of scrip- 
tural characters along with these 
lieathen Bacchanals. Thus Silenus 
riding on his ass is followed b}' Noah 
in his ark, and Pomona is succeeded 
by the spies from Canaan bearing 
between them the bunch of grapes. 
A vine-press and a forge at work are 
also exhibited, drawn by fine horses. 
On other days of the f dte (for it lasts 
for several) the spectators are enter- 
tained with the native dances and 
Bongs of Switzerland, performed by 
tiio herdsmen and shepherdesses of 
the neighbouring Alps ; and the con- 
cluding and perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the festivities conuats 
in the bestowing upon a young 
maiden, the fairest in fame and form 
in -the vicinity, a dower, and in the 
celebration of her marriage with a 
partner of her choice. As many as 700 
persons took part in the last festival, 
and one of the ballet-masters of the 
^French opera repaired hither from 
Paris, several weeks beforehand, 
to drill and instruct the rustics in 
•dancing. The ground was kept by 
400 young men in the picturesque 
ancient &vis8 costume, which has 



been delineated by Holbein. The 2 

last anniversaries were in 1819 and 
1833, and multitudes of spectators 
flocked from aU parts to witness them. 

The road from Vevay to Freyburg 
by Bulle is described Route 41. 

The path from Vevay over the 
l^wt de Jaman, and the road thence 
to Thun, form Route 41. 

'' The gardens of M. de Hauteville 
are rituated about 1 mile from Vevay, 
mid deserve to be visited as much for 
their fine horticulture as for the 
superb view they commaad."-^^.. 

About 2 miles off, on a swelling 
eminence overlooking the lake, stands 
the ancient OuUe of Blonayt JauiU in 
the 10th century, which bedooged to 
the same family for 700 years. Fur- 
ther on, by the lake-siae, is Chate^- 
iardf another castle. 

About a mile out of Vevay the 
hamlet of La Tour de Peil, with a 
castle built at the water-side in the 
13th century, is passed. A mile 
further lies 

Clarent, so sentimentally described 
by Rousseau in the Nouvelle He- 
loise. It is a poor, dirty village, 
far less attractive than many of 
its neighbours, and it probably owes 
its celebrityto a well'«ounding name, 
which fitted it for the pages of a ro- 
mance. Rousseau's admirers have 
pusxled themselves wit& endeavour- 
ing to identify the localities, though 
he has himself stated that they are 
' ' gro8si^r«ment alt^r^es." The «po(t 
on which the beautiful '^ bosquet de 
Julie" is sought for is now a potato- 
field. Byron says that the trees were 
cut down by the monks of 8t. Ber- 
nard, and lavishes some unworthy 
and undeserved abuse upon those 
hospitable ecclesiastics ; but he has 
forgotten to ask whether the bosquet 
really ever had any existence except 
in Rousseau's imagination. Byron 
indeed viewed the spot with a poet's 
eye, and the exqtii8H;e beauty of the 
surrounding sceuery, which has been 
accurately described by Rousseau, 
called up all the poet's enthusiasm 
and inspiration. 

H 2 
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Clarens! sweet Clarenv, birthplace of 

dei*p l.ore ! 
Thiue air is the yotuig breath of passion* 

ate thought ; 
Ttiy trees tnke root in Lore ; the snows 

above 
The very glaciers have his colours caafjht, 
And sunset iu!u rose-hues fees tliem 

wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the 

rocks, 
Tlie permanent crags, tell here of Love, 

who sought 
In them a refuge flrom the worldly shocks 
Which stir and sting the soal with hope that 

woos, then mocks. 

Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are 

trod— 
Undjing Love's, wlio here ascends a 

thmne 
To which the steps are mountains ; where 

the god 
Is a x>ervading life and light, — ^so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath 

blown. 
His soft and summer breath, whose ten* 

der power 
Passes the strene^th of storms in their most 

desolate hour. 

All things are here of him ; from the black 

pines. 
Which are his shade on high, and the 

loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth. to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to 

the shore. 
Where the bow*d waters meet him, and 

adore. 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the 

wooo. 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all 

hoar. 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands 

where it stood. 
Offering to him and his a populous solitude. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds. 

And fairy-form'd and mnny-colour'd 
things. 

Who worship him with notes more sweet 
than words. 

And innocently open their glad wings, 

Venrless and full of life: tlie gush of 
spriuKS, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which 
brings 

The swiftest thought of beanty, here ex- 
tend. 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one 
mighty end. 

*Twa8 not for fiction chose Rousseau this 

spot. 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 



It was the scene which passion mutt allot 
To the mind's purified beings ; 'twas t3w 

ground 
Where early Love his Psyche*s zone un- 
bound. 
And hallowM it with loveliness : 'tis lone. 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a 

sound. 
And sense. and sight of sweetness; here 
the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a eouch, the Alps have 
rear'd a throne." 

''In July, 1816, I made a voyage 
round the Lake of Geneva ; and, as 
far as my own observations have le4 
*me in a not uninterested nor inat- 
tentive survey of all the scenes most 
celebrated by Rousseau in his ' H4- 
loise/ I can safely say that in this 
tbere is no exaggeration. It would 
be difficult to see Clarens (with the 
scenes abound it — Vevay^ ChilloDi 
Bdvereti St. Gingo, Meillerie^ Evian^ 
and the entrances of the Rhone) 
without being forcibly struck with 
its peculiar adaptation to the persons 
and events with which it has been 
peopled. But this is not all ; the 
feeling with which all around Cla* 
reus, and the opposite rocks of MeiU 
lerie, is invested, is of a still higher 
and more comprehensive order than 
the mere sympathy with individual 
passion ; it is a sense of the exist- 
ence of love in its most extended and 
sublime capacity, and of our own 
participation of its good and of its 
glory ; it is the great principle of the 
universe, which is there more con* 
densed, but not less manifested, and 
of which; though knowing ourselves 
a part, we lose our individuality, and 
mingle in the beauty of the whole. 
If Rousseau had never written nor 
lived, the same associations would 
not less have belonged to such 
scenes. He has added to the in- 
terest of his works by their adoption; 
he has shown his sense of their 
beauty by the selection; but they 
have done that for him which no 
human being could do for them. I 
had the fortune (good or evil as it 
might be) to sail from Meillerie 
(wltere we landed for some time) to 
St. Gingo during a lake storm, which 
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added to the magnificence of all 
aroundj although occasionally ac- 
companied by danger to the boat, 
which was small and overloaded. 
It was over this very part of the lake 
that Rousseau has driven the boat of 
St. Preux and Madame Wolmar to 
MeiUerie for shelter during a tem- 
pest. On gaining the shore at St. 
Gingo I found that the wind had 
been sufficiently strong to blow down 
some fine old chestnut-trees on the 
lawerpart of the mountains/' — Byron, 

Chailly, the residence of Rous* 
seau^s friend Madame de Warens, 
lies above Clarens^ at some distance 
from the road. The house still exists. 

The swelling hills and vine-clad 
slopes which form the banks of the 
lake nearly all the way from Geneva 
here give place to beetling crags and 
lofty precipices rising abruptly from 
the water's edge. The road sweeps 
in curves round the retired bays at 
their feet. 

The village of Montreux is prettier 
in itself and in its situation than even 
Clarens. It lies at the foot of the 
Dent de Jaman, across which runs 
a path into the Simmeuthal (Route 
41> 

"* It is celebrated as the most shel- 
tered spot on tlie banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, and the remarkable salu- 
brity of its climate renders it desir- 
able winter-quarters for invalids who 
cannot cross the Alps* Very good 
accommodation may be had in the 
village inn. Boardmg and lodging 
houses are also to be met with there. 
The traveller who turns aside from 
the high-road to the church-yard of 
Montreux will carry away from that 
enchanting spot one of the sweetest 
impressions of his life. The statis- 
tical researches of Sir F. d'lvernois 
have shown that Montreux is the 
place in the world where there is the 
smallest proportion of deaths and of 
imprudent marriages. The old pastor 
iBridel, the head of this happy com- 
munity, is a hale mountaineer, fidl 
of the legends and beauties of the 
country he has wandered over for 



nearly 80 years, and will give a 
hearty welcome to the travel ler."-/{. 
About 2 miles from Montreux 
stands the picturesque and renowned 
CasUe of Chiiion, on an isolated rock 
surrounded by deep water, but within 
a stone's throw of the shore and of the 
road, with which it communicates by 
a wooden bridge. It was built in 
1238 by Amadous IV. of Savoy, and 
was long used as a state prison, 
where, among other victims, many 
of the early reformers were immured. 
When Byron, in the Prisoner of Chil- 
lou, described the sufferings of an 
imaginary captive, he was not ac- 
quainted with the history of the real 
prisoner, Bunnivard, prior of St. Vic- 
tor, who, having rendered himself 
obnoxious to the Duke of Savoy by 
his exertions to free the Geuevese 
from the Savoyard yoke, was seized 
by the duke's emissaries, and secretly 
carried off to this castle. For 6 long 
years he was buried in its deepest 
dungeon, on a level with the surface 
of the lake. The ring by which he 
was attached to one of the pillars 
still remains, and the stone floor at 
its base is worn by his constant 
pacing to and fro. Byron afterwards 
wrote the sonnet on Bonnivard, from 
which the following lines are taken : 

" Chillon 1 thy prisAn is a lioly place. 

And thy sad floor an altar; fur 'twas 
trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a 
sod, 
ByBonnivnrdl May none those marks 
efTiice I 
For they appeal from tyranny to God." 

At length, in 1536, the Swiss 
wrested the Pays de Vaud from the 
hands of Charles V, of Savoy. Chil- 
lon was the last place which held out 
for him ; but an army of 7000 Ber- 
nese besieging it by land, while the 
gallies of the Genevese assaulted it 
by water, soon compelled it to sur- 
render, and Bonnivard, with other 
captives, was set free. The changes 
which had occurred during the years 
of his imprisonment almost realised 
the legend of the Seven Sleepers. He 
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had tefl Geneva a Catholic state, and 
dependent on the Duke of Savoy ; he 
found ber free, and a republic, pub- 
licly profeSBing the reformed faith. 

The eaetle U now convertf d into 
» magasine for military atores. A 
eurious old chapel serve* as a powder- 
mag»sine,a»d is not shown. Strangers 
are readily conducted over other parts 
of it, and (independent of the associa- 
tions connected with the building) 
may find somethinf^ to interest them 
in its '* potence et cachets." The 
former is a beam, black with age, ex- 
tended across one of the vaults, to 
tvhich the condemned were formerly 
hang. The cachot is an oubliette, 
ivhose only entrance was by a trap- 
door in the floor above. The don* 
geoo of Bonnivard is airy aud spa* 
dons, consisting of two aisles, almost 
like a church; its floor and one 
side are iurmed by the living 
icock, aud it is lighted by a solitary 
window. Byron msciibeid his name 
en one of the piilar», but it is far 
more lastingly associated with the 
«poi. 

^ Lake Leman lies by ChiI1on*s walls; 
A thousand feet in depth beloir 
It* masay waters meet and flow ; 
Tlias much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement (? ?^ 
Which round about the wave enthrals : 
A douUe duogsoB-waU and w«ve 
Hare made— and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 
We heard it ripple night and day. 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old 
There are seven oolumns massy and grey. 
Dim with a dull, imprisoned ray, 
A sanbeam which hath lost its way. 
And through the crevice and the cletl 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left. 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp.'* 

Byron has exaggerated the depth 
of the lake» which near the castle 
does not exceed 280 ft. " It is by 
this castle that Rousseau has fixed 
the catastrophe of his H^loise, iu 
the rescue of one of her children by 
Julie from the water; the shock of 
which, and the illness produced by 
the immersion, is the caiise of her 
death." 



Villeneuve — ( Innt: Croix Blanche ; 
Lion d*Or, both indifferent) — is a 
small and ancient walled town of 1480 
inhabitants (^Penni/uem ef the Ro- 
mans), situated at the £. extremity 
of the lake, where the road quits its 
borders to enter the valley of the 
Rh(me. A diligence awaits the ar- 
rival of the steamers to convey pas- 
senjj^ers on to Bex, where there are 
good sleep iau:-quai-ters. 

About a mile from Villeneuve lies 
a small island, the only one in the 
lake : it is thus mentioned by Byron 
in the Prisoner of Chillon: — 

"And then there was a little tshs. 
Which in my very faee did smile. 

The oiily one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more. 
Scarce broader than my ctun>^on-floor» 
But In it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mouBtain-breexe, 
And by it there were waters flawing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing; 

Of gentle breath and hue." 

The commencement of the valley 
of the Rhone is dreary and uutnt^ 
resting. The low ground is a flat 
alhivial deposit, formed by mud 
brought down by the river, and still 
remaining in the state of a barren 
and unwholesome moraSH. The en- 
croachments of the land upon the 
lake even within the period of his- 
torical record have been very great. 
Port Vallais, Portus Vallk'si» of the 
Romans, in their time stood on the 
margin of the lake, but is now more 
than a mile and a half inland; the 
intervening tract has been gained 
since. The Rhone itself creeps slow- 
ly along, impeded by its windings, 
and as it were burdened with mud, 
very unlike the torrent of azure and 
crystal which bursts out of the lake 
at Geneva. Upon this plain, at the 
mouth of the valley of the Rhone, 
Divico, the first Helvetian chief 
mentioned in history, defeated, b.c. 
107 (the 646th year of Rome), the 
Roman forces under Lucius Cassius, 
slaying their general and compelling 
his army to pass under the yoke. 

The top of the mountain above 
Yvorne was thrown down by an 
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earthquak<», 1584. A g<H>d wine 
BOW growg on the slope* 

2| L'Aigltt — (/nra: La Croix 
Blanche) — ^a village of 1650 inha- 
Uitaats (Aquiieiay Black marble ia 
quarried near this. 

1 Bex — (/nn«; L'Union,good. It 
eompiises a bearding-houstt and an 
establishment of baths, aitpplied from 
a sulphureous spring rising in the 
vicinity, which causes Bex to be re- 
aoited to as a wateriag»place in sum* 
mer. Guides, horses,, and chars^dr 
l>ane for exeuisions among the mounr 
tains may be hired here* — L'Ours.) 

Bex, a village of 3(H>0 inhabitants, 
situated on the high road to the 
Simplon, is chiefly remarkable for its 
Saii^MinettLnASaa^fVork*, Stdthas 
been, obtained feom brine-springs 
here since the middle of the 16th 
century. Fur a long time they be- 
longed to a mefchaat family of Aug»> 
burg named Zobel^ hut they are now 
paroperfy of the fl^vermnent of the 
canton. Down to 1 8^ the brine-springs 
akme furnished the saU,and they were 
gradually failing, when M. Gharpen-^ 
tier suggested the plan of driving 
shafts and galleries inta the moun> 
tain in search of rock^ealt. The re- 
sult was the discovery of a large and 
rich vein of tiie mineral, which has 
been traced for a distance of 4000 it, 
and for a height of 600 ft, varying 
in thickness from 2 ft. to 50 ft. ; and 
the annual produce of salt is now 
augmented to 20,000 or 30,000 quin- 
taU. Strangers visitiug Bex com- 
monly pay a vbit to the mines, which 
ate situated about 2 miles- off, in the 
valley oi La Gryonne. A steep road, 
but ]^aeticable for ehars-fi«banc, leads 
through meet beautiful scenery to 
the entrance of the mines. The salt 
is oibtained either from the brine- 
springs, six or seven of which, of 
Tarious degrees of strength, burst 
forth in di&rent parts of the interior 
of the mountain, or from the rock- 
salt, which, after being extracted by 
the help of gunpowder, is broken into 
pieces, thrown into iarge reservoirs, 
called dessaloirs, cut in the anhydrite 



rock (sulphate of lime without water) 
in the interior of the mountain, and 
there dissolved in water* Bach reser* 
voir is usually tilled with water 3 
times. The 2 first soluiions (lessiv* 
ages) furnish a liquM with 25 or 26 
per cent, of salt; the 3rd is much wsftfaf 
er^ having only 5 or 6 per cent. The 
brine, either from the sources or front 
these reservoirs, containing above 20 
per cent, of salt, is conveyed in pipes 
made of firewood at once to the boil- 
ing-house (moisen do cuite) ; that 
which is less strong must be subjected 
to the process of graduation in ths 
long buildings or sheds, open at the 
sides, which are passed at Bexvieuz 
and Devins, between Bex and the 
mines. Thetje evaporatiog»-heuaea» 
or nuiitoiu de grattntdian, are filled up 
to the roof with stadks of fagots of 
thorn* wood, over which the salt water, 
after being raised to the roof by 
pumps, is allowed to trickle drop by 
drop. The septoration of the water 
in passing through colanders, andjts 
exposure to the atmosphere as it falls, 
produce rapid and considerable eva- 
poration of the Watery particles, while 
the gypsum dissolved in it adheres, 
in passing, to the twigs, and crystal- 
izoH around them. The water is thus 
made to ascend and descend several 
times ; it becomca strouger each time, 
and at length is brought to this con* 
ditiott of saturated brme, fit for buiU 
ing in the salt-pans. It will easily 
be perceived how much fuel is thus 
spared by uot subjecting the weak 
solution to the fire at first. 

This short explanation may enable 
the visitor to understand itm process 
pursued in the mines. The principal 
mines are those called i)tf Fondemeni 
and Du BouHiet ; the latter contains 
a gallery driven horizontally into the 
bowels of the mountain for a distance 
of 6636 ft., 7^ ft high and 5 ft. wide. 
At 4U0 ft. from its entrance is the 
round retervoir^ 80 ft. in diameter 
and 10 ft. deep, excavated in the 
ruck, without any support to its roof. 
In it the weak water is collected, 
which requires to undergo the pro 
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ces9 of graduation« A Utile iartbef 
on is another irregular reservoir, 
7933 ft. in extent, supported by pil- 
lars, and destined to hold the 
stronger brine fit for the salt-pans 
without undergoing any intermediate 
process. 

. Many beautiful minerals are ob- 
tained from the salt-mines of Bex — 
such as very clear crystaki of selenite, 
muriacitei anhydrite, &c. 

There is a short but difficult path 
(Route 58) from Bex to Sion by the 
Beigfall of Les Diablerets. A guide 
would be required for this journey. 

A little way above Bex a cunous 
discovery was made, a few years ago, 
of a warm sulphureous sprmg in the 
very bed of the Rhone. It has been 
enclosed, and employed in supplying 
medicinal baths, the healing pro- 
perties of which are attributed to the 
quantity of azote gas contained in 
the water. 

•* Journeying upward by tlie Rhone, 
That there came down a torrent from the 

Alp8, 

I enter'd where a key unlocks a kingdom: 
The mountains closing, and the road, the 

river 
Filling the narrow space."— JZoyerf. 

Such is the scene presente<l to the 
traveller at the Bridge of Si. Maurice, 
which spans the rapid river with one 
bold arch, 70 ft. wide, leaning for 
support (appuy^) on the rt. side upon 
the Dent de Morcles and on the 1. 
upon the Dent de Midi, whose bases 
are pushed so far forward as barely 
to leave room for the river. 

The bridge, erroneously attributed 
to the Romans, is not older than the 
13th century, but may possibly rest 
on Roman foundations. It unites 
the canton Vaud with the canton 
Vallais ; and a gate at one end, now 
removed, formerly served to close 
the passage up and down : a circum- 
stance alluded to in the lines of Ro- 
gers. A small fort was erected by 
ttie Swiss in 1832, above the road, to 
defend the pass. Here our route is 
joined by the road from Geneva along 
the S. shore of the lake, through St. 
Gingough. (Route 57.) 



Ko one can cross the bridge of St* 
Maurice without being struck with 
the change in the condition of the 
inhabitants of the two cantons. Th* 
neatness and indu^ry of the Vaudais 
are exchanged within the space of m 
few hundred yards for filth and beg* 
gary, equally apparent in the {lerscHu 
and habitations of the Vallaisans* 
Their physical condition is lament* 
able ; no |)art of Switzerland is af- 
flicted to a greater extent with th» 
maladies of goitre and cretinism (& 
19), and the victims of them shock 
the traveller's sight at every step. 

Immediately beyond the bndge^ 
squeezed in between the mountain 
and the 1. bank of the Rhone, stands 

f St. Maurice — (/mi; L'Union, 
tolerably good) — a town of 1050 in* 
habitants, occupying the site of tho 
Roman Agaunum. It owes its pre* 
sent name to the tradition that the 
Theban Legion, under the command 
of St. Maurice, suffered roaityrdom 
here by order of Maximian, ▲.». 302^ 
because they refused to abjure Chri«* 
tianity. 

The Jbbey, founded in honour of 
St, Maurice by Sigismond Kin^ of 
Burgundy, contains in its IrenMurjf 
a museum of ancient art. Here ara 
preserved a vase of Saracenic work-> 
manship, presented by Charlemagne; 
a crozier of gold, in the shape of a^ 
spire, the niches of it filled with 
figures an inch high, most elaborately 
worked ; a chalice of agate, pre* 
sented by Charlemagne; aoothery. 
given by Bertha Queen of Buc-k 
gundy, and several besides, of a very 
early date. 

'* The Church was much damaged 
by fire in the 17th century, but the 
tower is unaltered, and several Rod- 
man inscriptions are built into it« 
walls."— P. 

On quitting the town we |>erceive 
on the right, upon a projecting plat* 
form of rock considerably above the 
road, the Hermitage of 5ldtre Dame 
des Sex. Lower down on the road 
is the chapel of Veriolec, raised on 
the precise spot of tlie Theban ma»r 
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BMre (1)5 and covered with rnde 
frescoes. In the atutamn of 1835 a 
torrent of mud descended from the 
flummit of the Dent de Midi into the 
VatlaiB nt*ar Evionaz. It covered the 
kigh road for a len^h of 900 ft., 
a3»d overwhelmed many fields, and 
-tnrchards, and some few houses ; but 
ISO Uvea were lost, as the slow pro- 
gress of the current allowed every 
one time to remove out of its way. It 
it conjectured to have been caused 
by a gtacier bursting and sweeping 
aioBg with it the debris of the Mo- 
raine, which it converted into mud. 
JBtoeks of stone, many tons in weight, 
were carried down with it, and floated 
like corks on the surface. 

This part of the valley has a dreary 
and barren aspect from the quantity 
of bare gravel and broken rock 
strewed over it. 

About 6^ miles from St. Maurice, 
4 from Martigny, is the famous 
Wttttrfall of the Sa/lenche, which 
here descends into the valley of 
the Rhone out of a narrow rar- 
vine, apparently excavated by its 
waters. The perpendicular descent 
of the stream is about 280 feet, but 
the final leap of the cascade not 
more than 120 feet. It is a fine ob- 
ject, both from its volume and 
height, visible from a considerable 
distance up and down. It is best 
seen in a sunny morning before 12 
oV;lock, when the iris, formed in the 
cloud of spray, hovers over it. The 
neighbouring village of Mieville 
sends forth an importunate crowd of 
beggars and self-appointed guides to 
conduct travellers from the road to 
the fall, a distance of a few htmdred 
ykrds. Before reaching Martigny 
wo croAS another stream, the Trient, 
descetiding from the celebrated pass 
oftheTete Noire. On the outskirts 
of Martigny, upon a commanding 
rmfk, rises the castle of La Batie, 
fonnerly a stronghold of the arch- 
bishops of Sion. The deep dungeon 
koneath its tall tower is only acces- 
sible by a trap-door in the flour of 
the chamber above. The river 



Dranse passes out into the Rhone, 
between La Batie and 
2i Martignff (Route 53). 

ROUTE 57. 

GENEVA TO MARTIGNY, BY THONON 
AND MKIM.ERIE, AT.0NO THK SOUTH 
SHORE OF THE LAKE OP GENEVA. 

14} posts ^ 68 English miles. 

The greater jiart of this road lies 
through the Sardinian territory, but 
for the convenience of reference it is 
placed here. 

After quitting Geneva by the Porte 
de Rive, a fine view 0{»ens out on 
the right; beyond the Sal^ve rises 
the Mole, and the vista of the valley 
of the Arve is terminated by the 
Buet, by Mont Blanc and its glaciers. 
The shore of the lake is dotted over 
with villas of the Genevese. One of 
these, near the village of Cologny, 
the Oxmpagna Diodati, is interesting 
as having been the residence of Lord 
Byron in 1816. He wrote here a 
great part of the 3rd canto of Childe 
Harold and the tragedy of Manfred. 

Beyond the village of Corsier the 
Ghinevan territory is left, and we enter 
the kingdom of Sardinia and the an- 
cient province of Chablais, which 
extends along the lake as far as St. 
Gingough. A monotonous plain is 
traversed in order to reach 

2J Douvaine, the first Sardinian 
post-station, where passports and 
baggage are examined. 

2 Thonon — (/n»; Les Balances, 
improved of late) — an ancient town 
of 3740 inhabitants, originally capi- 
tal of the Chablais. 

On quitting Thonon we pass on 
the left, between the road and the 
lake, RiptnUcf anciently an Augustine 
convent, founded by Amadeus Vill. 
of Savoy, in which he ended his daysj 
having assumed the cowl of an Au- 
gustine monk. He abdicated, in 
succession, the dukedom of Savoy, 
the Papacy (into which he had been 
installed with the title of Felix V.) 

H 3 
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ftnd the bishop's see of Oenera. 
He resided here afrer his second ab- 
dication, . passing his time, not in 
the austere penance of an anchorite, 
but in weaving political intrigues 
and laying schemes for futnre ag- 
grandisement. Hence the French 
proverb— << AUer k Bipaille." The 
castle, with 7 towers, built by Ama- 
deus for himself and the six knights 
whom he chose as companions, has 
nearly disappeared. The relic of the 
convent is converted into a farm- 
house. A long bridge of 24 arches 
carries the road over the Draase, a 
torrent descending from the Buet. 

Through g^ves of most magnifi- 
cent cheanuMiees we pass Amjmioa, 
where are baths supplied by a cha^ 
lybeate spring, and reach 

14 £vian-~(/ffft; H. du Nord; 
Poste)-^-a town of 1670 iohabitantB, 
•t the water-side. 

The Rock* of MeiHerU, celebrated 
by Rousseau and Byron, were, under 
the orders of Napoleon, and with the 
help of gunpowder, blasted to form a 
passa^:e for the magnificent road of 
the Simplon, which is here carried 
partly through them, partly on a ter- 
race 30 or 40 feet above the lake. The 
little village of Meillerie was, pre- 
-vious to its construction, barely ac- 
cessible, except by boats. About a 
mile off the shore, at Meillerie, the 
lake attains its greatest depth, 920 
Fr. ft. Here Byron was nearly lost 
in a storm,. Rousseau, in the N. 
H^loVse, has conducted St. Preux 
and Mad. Wolmar also to this 
.pert for shelter from a tempest. On 
jthe opposite shore is seen Glarens, 
and the white wall of the castle of 
Chillon (p. 149). 

2^ St. Gingough— (/im; Pbste, 
comfortable). A deep ravine here 
divides Savoy from the Swiss terri- 
tory of the Vallais ; travellers enters 
ing from the Vallais are subjected to 
custom-house r^uladons here* 

Bovaret, the next village, lies 
.vrithin the valley of the Rhone, here 
A broad, flat, and unwholesome 
swamp. Port Vallais, in the days of 



the Ramans, stood on tlie water-side { 
all the ground between it and tke 
lake has been produced wnm tke 
records of history, bv the deposite of 
the river. At Fort du Sex the rocks 
on die rt encroach so far upon the 
Rhone as barely to leave a pasaaffpe 
lor the road at their base. Thie dep 
file was originally guarded by an eld 
castle; and, by raising a. drawbridge, 
the passive up or down was cni off. 
There is a ferry over the Rhone near 
this, but the c ro ss soads leading to 
the opposite side of the valley among 
the morasses are very bad. 

The canal of Slockalper, niBaing 
nearly parallel with the read, waa cut 
about a century ago, to diaaa this 
portion of the valley. 

2 Vionnas.. 

2 Si. Maurice, (Rou«e 56). 

2^ ^ar/f^y (Route 50). 



ROUTE 58. 

•BBX TO SION, BY LBS DCABLBRBTS AWD 
COL DB CHXVXUkB. 

11 § stunden sr 37 English miles* 
Bex is described in Ruete 56. 
A difficult, and in parts daagev- 
ons, path; at times painfully steep 
and hardly te be followed without 
a guide* It is a very long day's 
journey, and there is no inn (worthy 
the name) by the way. After snow 
it is almost impracticable* It ascends 
the valley of the Avenf on, roanieg 
in a directuMn neariy due B. from 
Bex, passing Bexvieuxte the Chalets 
of Chamemey (2 hours), and the 
Chalets of Anzeinde (2 hours). Here 
the path begins rapidly to ascend in 
a tortuous course (4f ) to the summit 
of the Col de Ch6viUe. The valler 
into which it descends on the K, 
side of the pass is neariy oceepied 
by the wreck of the fall of the Jimf 
DiahlereUf a name given to the spot 
by the peasantry, it is said, because 
they reg^aid it a» the vestibule of hell. 
Thi» mountain is composed of lime* 
stone strata, much deranged and 
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Bt«eply iacliiied. The lower bed% be- 
tog soft and »haley, aie dUintegnted 
by the infiltiatioa of water frum the 
vast glaciers on the N.K ; and, after 
the supports and foondatitm are thus 
lemoved, large massos are detached 
from the moui^ain into the valley be- 
k>W| fwrauDg 6boulemen8 of the most 
tremendous kiad. During the last 
century two catastrophes of this luad 
eccttrrea, in 1714aDdl749. By the 
former many persons aad cattle w«re 
buried ai»ve» One man succeeded in 
working his way out, after 3 months 
had elapsed. He had been over- 
wbelmed in his cottage, but escaped 
bemg crushed to deaths and managed 
to support life i^n a store of cheese 
laid up for the winter, and with water 
from a brook which found its way 
through the fallen rocka^ The fall 
«>f 1749 ai»reBted the course of the 
liserue, forming two small lakes, 
called Derborenae^ whieh still exist. 
Along the W. side of these the path 
runs, crossing, fot the space of two 
leagues, heaps of rubbish and fallen 
rocks. The sc^ae is one of the ut- 
most desolatioa; overhead towers 
the ridge of the Diablerets, 9862 ft. 
above the sea-level. Tliree of its 
Bv9 peaks haive already fallen, and 
the twa which remain threaten, 
sooner or later, to tbllov. The accu- 
mulated debris of the mountain is 
said to cover a space of 8 miles. At 
one point, on reaching the borders of 
the Liserne, a narrow and dangerous 
path has been, formed across the 
talus, at the edge of a precipice over- 
hanging the stream : it is called Le 
SoHt du Chieiu 

Thenceforth the path follows the 
1. bank of the Liserne as far as the 
chapel of St. Bernard, where it bears 
a.way to the E., descending upon 
St. Severin and Haut Couthey, and 
thence enters the valley of the Rhone 
and the high road of the Simplon, 
.witlna 2^ miles of 

6i ^4M (Route 59). 



ROUTE 59. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE SIMPLON ; MAtt> 
TIGNY TO MILAN, BY SION, BlUEG, 
AND OOMO d'oSSOLA. 

36^ posts » 176 English miles. 

Tius grand and excellent road is 
tolerably well supplied with post- 
horses, but travellers who require 
more than two to their carriage must 
bespeak them by avant-courier, if 
they wish to avoid delays. With 
post-horses the journey may barely 
be accomplished in 3, or easily in 
3^ days, resting 1st night ^t Brieg, 
2d at Baveno, 3rd at Aiilan ; or, 1st 
at Turtman, 2nd at Dome d' Ossein, 
3rd at Arena. There is a tolerably 
comfortable inn at Simplon, near the 
summit of the pass. 

Diligences go 4 times a-weekfieom 
Milan, making numerous halts, and 
performing the distance to Milan 
in not less than 3 days and nights. 

Tlie picturesque round tower of the 
castle of La Batie, rising on a rock, 
wiiha village at its foot, is se<jB soma 
time before the town of Martigny is 
reached. It was destroyed by GeurgA 
Superax in 1518. 

Martigny (German Martinach).— 
buus Post, good, the best ; Oygne, 
tolerably good and moderate ; daily 
table d*hdte, 3 fr., wine included.— 
La Tour. 

Martigny (Octodurus of the Ro» 
mans) consists of two parts — ^the one 
situated on the Simplon road, the 
other, Bourg de Martigny, more than 
a mile distant np the valley of the 
Dranse. Its pcwition on the high 
road of the Simplon, at the t«^» 
mination of the chitf-road from the 
St. Bernard, and the mule-path from 
Chamouni, renders it the constant 
resort of travellers. It is asmall town 
of no prepossessing appearance, 1480 
Fr. ft. above the sea, placed near the 
spot where the Rhone receives the 
Dranse, a torrent by which Martigny 
itself and the village of Bourg de 
Martigny have been twice nearly de- 
stroyed, in 1545 and ixLJ813. Marks 
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of the last inundatioii (described 
in ^ute 109) are still, visible on 
the walls of many of the houses, and 
the massive construction of the lower 
walls of the post-house is designed 
to protect it from the effects of simi- 
lar catastrophes. The monks of St. 
Bernard have their head-quaiters in 
a Convent within the town, from 
which the members stationed on the 
Great St. Bernard "are relieved at 
intervals. The Monastery of the 
Great St Bernard is a journey of 10 
hours from heiice. (See Route 108.) 

The valley of Chamouni may be 
leached.iu 5 hours by the passes of 
the Tete Noire (R 116), or Col de 
Balme (Route 1 1 7). 

The Waterfall of the Sallenche is 
4 miles from Martigny, lower down 
the valley. (See p. 153.) 

At Martigny the Rhone makes an 
aWupt bend, forming nearly a right 
angle. For many miles above the 
town the bottom of the valley 
through which it flows is a flat 
swamp, rendered desolate and un- 
wholesome by the overflowings of the 
Rhine and its tributaries, which, not 
being carried off by a sufficient de- 
clivity in their beds, stagnate, and 
exhal& a most injurious malaria un- 
der the rays of a burning sun. From 
this cause and the absence of pure 
drinking-water, the valley is a hot- 
bed of disease; its inhabitants are 
dreadfullyafflicted with goitre (} 19), 
cretinism, and agues; and the ap- 
pearance of decrepitude, deformity, 
and misery, arrests the travellfr's 
attention at every step. A tolerable 
wine, called Cuquempin, is grown 
upon the hills; the low flats pro- 
dace little except rushes, rank grass, 
and alders. The mountains which 
here bound the valley have a bare 
and desolate aspect. 

%i Riddes. After crossing the 
Rhone the road passes the foot-path 
leading lO the Dtablerets (Route 58), 
and soon after the twin castles of 
Sion appear in sight. 

2\ Sion (German Sitten). — Innt : 
Poste ; Croix Blanche, dirty. This 



town, anciently the capital of the Se<* 
duni, is the see of a bishop, whose 
predecessors were at one timeamonf^ 
the most powerful and wealthy seig^* 
neurs in Switserhmd, and who still 
convoke and preside over the Gh^ne* 
ral Assemblies of this democratie 
canton. It is the chief town of the 
Vallais, and has 2450 inhabitanta. 
It has no less than 3 extensive castles^ 
which give the town a picturesque 
and feudal aspect from a distance* 
TourifWon, the castle seen on the Lin 
advancing from Martigny, built 1492, 
and long the bishop's . residence, ia 
now a complete ruin. That on the 
left, or S. peak, called Faieria, con- 
tains a very ancient church; and 
serves now as a Catholic seminary* 
Beneath there is a third castle, called 
Majoria, from the majors, or ancient 
governors of the Vallais, its first 
occupants ; it was burnt in 1 788 by 
a conflagration which destroy^ the 
greater part of the town. The Je* 
tmtt have a Convent in the town; 
they have formed a collection of the 
natural history of the Vallais. 

The Hoepitaif under the care of the 
SoBurs de la Charity, contains many 
victims of goitre and cretinism, the 
prevailing maladies of the district. 

There is a mule-path from this 
over the mountains to Bex, pasnng 
the Diablerets (Route 58). 

Above Sion German is the prevail* 
ing language of the VaUais. 

2^ Sierre (Germ. Siders) — Inm: 
Soleil, a humble one. 

Mules may be hired here for the 
ascent of the. remarkable Pass of the 
Gemmi (Route 38). The path lead*- 
ing to it by the Baths of Loeche turns 
out of the post-road a little way be<« 
yond the town, before reaching the 
bridge. It is steep but highly to* 
mantic. 

The post-road, after crossing the 
Rhone, and winding for some dis* 
tauce among irregular hillocks, passes^ 
on the rt. bank of the river, at the 
mouth of the gorge of the Dala, the 
picturesque village of Loeche. The 
Baths are situated about 9 miles above 
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the village $ a cfaa^•road lea<cl8 to them. 
Tiayeller » coming from the Simplon 
turn aside heie to visit them, and as- 
cend the Gemmi. (Route 38.) 

2^ Tourtemagne (Germ.Turtmaii) 
— ^ km : Poste, Lion or Sun (?) tole* 
rablygood, but dear). 20 mimites' 
walk behind the inn is a Catcade of 
•ome repute among tourists. The 
volume of water is considerable. It 
is on the whole inferior to the fall 
o£ the Sallenche near Martigny, but 
the scene is mterestiog on account 
of its entire seclusion. The neigh- 
bourhood is overspread with marshes 
And stagnant pools. 

2jt Visp (Viege)> a miserable vil- 
lage, with no ff^od inn, but finely situ- 
ated at the junction of the Visp with 
the Rhone. The valley divides at 
some distance above Visp into two 
branches ; the 1. leads to the foot of 
Monte Rosa by the pass of the 
Moro,one of the finest in Switzerland 
(Route 105); that ou the rt. ascends 
the vale of St. Nicholas to the Mont 
Gervin (Route 106). 

The Gramsen and other torrents 
vhseh fall into the upper end of the 
Vallais are most dangerous neigh* 
hours to the villages and cottages on 
their banks. The bed of the torrent 
Visp is 4 metres above a part of the 
TiU«ge> and the Saltine is 3 metres 
higher than Brieg. The miserable 
aj»d poverty-stricken inhabitants are 
in consequence obliged to construct 
very considerable dykes to restrain 
them, but even these defences are 
liable to destruction every 2 or 3 years. 

The desolation which the torrents 
spread over the fields, by their debris^ 
will attract the remark of every tra* 
veller; and the evil is constantly in- 
creasing, as the beds of tlie torrents 
rise as fast as the dykes are raised to 
restrain them, till they flow alung the 
top of a colossal aqueduct or wall of 
leoHe rocks, which the. road ascends 
•nd descends like a hill. 

The asc^it of the Siinplon pro- 
perly begins at Glys^ a village dis* 
tioguished by its large church ; but, 
as the post-house and inn are both 



situated at Brteg, a detour of about 
2 miles is made to pass through it. 

1^ Brieg. (The /»», Hdtel d'An^ 
gleterre (post), is the usual halting- 
place of travellers before or after 
crossing the Simplon : it contains 50 
beds, but is not very comfortable.) 
Brieg is a small town of 650 inha- 
bitants, siiuuted on a sunny slope 
by the side of the Saltine, and over^ 
looking the course of the Rhone, 
which here makes a sharp bend. 
The most conspicuous building is 
the JemUi CoUegt, The number of 
brothers at present (1837) does not 
exceed 10, and their pupils amount 
to only 30. There is also an C/rf«- 
line Convent* 

The upper valley of the Rhone 
above Brieg, and the route to the 
Grimsel and Gries, are described in 
Routes 28 and 29. 

At Brieg the Simplon road quits 
the vale of the Rhone, beginning to 
ascend immediately from the post* 
house. The distance from Brieg to 
Domo d'Ossola is 15 leagues ^ about 
40 English miles ; and the joiurney 
usually occupies 10 hours — 7 to reach 
Simplon, and 3^ thence to Dumo d'Os- 
sola. On foot it will take full 10 
hours' good walking to go from Brieg 
to Domo d'Ossola. 

The construction of a route over 
the Simplon was decided upon by 
Napoleon immediately after the battle 
of Marengo, while the recollection of 
his own difficult passage of the Alps 
by the Great St. Bernard (at that 
time one of the easiest Alpine passes) 
was fresh in his memory. The plans 
and surveys by which the direct ion 
of th^ road was determined) were 
made by M. Ceard, and a large por« 
tion of the works was executed under 
the superintendence of that able en* 
gineer. It was commenced oh the 
Italian side in 1800 and on the Swiss 
in 1801. It touk 6 years to com- 
plete, though it was barely passable 
in 1 805, and more than 30,000 men 
were employed on it at one time. X9 
give a notion of the colossal nature 
of the undertaking, it may be m«xk* 
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lioiMd thmt thn mumber of bridges, 
great sa^ snuU) conttrueted for the 
-pBSfiagie of tJie rosd between Brieg 
«nd Httsto amounts to 6 1 1 , in addition 
to the far mors vast and costlv con* 
•tructions, such as terraces or mas- 
sire masonry miles in len|i^h ; of 10 
galleries, either cut out of the living 
lock or built of solid stone ; and of 
20 houtes of reftige to shelter tra- 
•vellers, and ledge the labourers con* 
stanlly emplojFed in taking care of 
the road. Its breadth is throughout 
at least 25 ft., in some places 30 ft., 
and the average slope nowhere ex- 
ceeds 6 inches in 6} feet. 

To nse the eloquent wcrrds of Sir 
James Mackintosh, '* the Siraplon 
may be safely said to be the most 
wonderful of useful works, because 
our canals and «lock9 surpass it in 
utility, science, atui magnitude, but 
4hey have no grandeur to the eye. 
Its peculiar cluiiacter is, to be the 
greatest of all those monuments that 
•t once dassle the imagination by 
their splendout and are subservient 
to general eoBvenienee.** It may be 
observed in addition that (except the 
Crenis) the Simplen was the first of 
^e great carriage-roads opened across 
the W. Alps ; and, tho«igh others 
since constructed surpass it in some 
respects, especiaHy in the elevation 
attained (^. g, the Stelvio), yet this 
has the ment of originality, and the 
others are mere copies. This is the 
first example of the triumph of hu- 
man power and intelleet over nature, 
apparently invincible. 

The eost of this road averaged 
about 16,000/. per league (t. e. 
400,000 fr.) The object uf Napoleon 
in its formation is well marked by 
the question which, on two different 
occasions, he first asked of the en- 
gineer sent to him to report progress 
— *< Le canon quand pourra-t-il pas- 
ser au Simplon?'* 

. The postmasters on both sides of 
the mountain have the right to at- 
tach one extra horse to light car- 
riages and 3 or more to heavy ones 



in utorndfeiy tbe menntain : indeed, as 
many as eight horses are sometimes 
required to dri^ up a heavy landau. 
Berisol, the Sn% posthoose above 
Brieg, is sometimes without hones, 
in which case those from Brieg are 
taken on for two stages. By follow- 
ing the old char-road the pedestriaa 
may abridge the distance to thesum* 
mit by sevend miles ; but it is rough, 
and more fatiguing than the car> 
riage-road. 

The ascent of the Simplon begcins 
at once from the posthouse in^ Brieg. 
About 4 n niile above the town the 
road passes, on • the rt., the lefly 
covermi bridge over the Saltine, now 
little used, since most vehicles make 
tile detour by Brieg instead of going 
direct to or from Glys, whither dus 
bridge conducts. The read then 
makes a wide sweep, turning away 
firom the Glytahom, the moantain 
which bounds the valley on the it., 
towards tbe Breithom, on the of^ie- 
site side, skirting a Uttle hill dotted 
with white chapels and crowned by 
a calvary. It then again approaches 
the gorge of the Si^ne, skirting the 
verge of a precipice, at the botteeaof 
whKh the torrent is seen at a vast 
depth, forcing its way among bkeek 
and bristl ng siate-^rocks, which seem 
still shattered by the convulsion which 
first gave a passage to its waters. It 
is « scene of grandeur, almost of ter^^ 
ror. At the upper end of the mviiie^ 
high above his head, the traveller 
may discern the glaciers under which 
the road ts carried, but which he mil 
require at least 3 good hours to reach, 
on account of the sinuosities of the 
route. Looking back, he will per- 
ceive the valley of the Rhone, as far 
as Tourtmagne> spread out as a map 
at hb feet ; Brieg and Naters remain 
lon^ in sight. It is a censtent pull 
against the collar from Brieg to the 
second refuge. Here the road, car- 
ried for some distance nearly on a 
level, is compelled to bend roand 
the valley of the Ganther until it 
can cross the torrent which traverses 
it by another loifcy bridge^ called Aef 
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d» Ckmikgr. The apper cmd of tkis 
wild ravine is subject to avalanches 
abaest every winter, the snow of which 
■early fills it up, and reaches some- 
iifloes to the crown oi' the aich. This 
jbtidge is left uncovered, from the fear 
justly entertained by the engineers 
that the teirifie gusts or currents of 
air which accompany the fall of an 
avalanche might blow the avsh* en» 
tirely off, were much resistance of 
flat timber-irorii presented to it. The 
road ofiginoUy traversed a gallery cut 
in the rock near this, but it has been 
removed. After ccossing the bridge 
^leroad turns down the opposite side, 
and then ascends by several zi^^ags 
lo the third refnge, called 

2^ B^iesal, or Persal, a honwly 
taveni, consisting of 2 buaklinga comp 
aected hy a roof aeiosa the road, 
where a-fewposthoaes ore kept, and 
brandy, cheese, milk» and such-like 
Mfieshneats may be procured. It 
may be roached in 2} hours from 
Brieg* 

The first gallery which the road 
traverses is that of Schalbet, 95 
feet long — 1195 metres above Glys* 
JNear this, and hence to the sum- 
mit, should the sky be clear, the 
txaveUer*s attention will be riveted 
by the glorious view of the Bernese 
jiipey which bound the Vallois and 
form the rt«-hand wall of the valley 
of the Khone. The glittering white 
peaks of the Breitlwm, Jungfinou, 
and Mtfttch ore magnificent objects 
in this scene, while below them is 
^Nread. out the glacier of Aletsch, 
one of the most extensive in the Alps. 

Fifth Refoge, called Schalbet. 
'^ Here a picture of desolation sur- 
rounds the tmveller. The pine has 
oo longer the scantv pittance of soil 
which ilrequives for nourishment; 
tile fasidy but beautiful Alpme flower 
eeases to embellish the sterile soli- 
tade^ and the eye wanders over soew 
and ghbcier,. fractured rock and roar- 
ing cataract, retieved only by that 
stupendous monument of human la» 
hour th» read itiel/^ winding along 
the edges of precipices, peuetratmg 



the primeval gmaite, 
the furious tonnent, and boriewing 
through dark and dripping grottoes 
beneiith accusnulated masses of ice 
and snew." — Johnson. 

The portion of the road between 
the fifth refuge and the summit is 
the most dangerous of aU, at the sea* 
sou when avalanches fall, and tour- 
mentcs anse^ on which aceonnt it is 
provided with 6 places of shelter, vis. 
3 gi^eries, 2 refuges, and ahospiee, 
within a distance of not naore than 
3(000 metres. The head of the goiM 
of Schalbet, a wild recessin the flan&i 
of the. Mount Simplon, or Monte Le» 
one, is filled up with glaciers, beneath 
wfaieh, along the edge of a yawning 
abyse, the rood is necessarily con* 
ducted. These fields of evcclaatiag 
ice,, forming the Kaltwaaser glacier, 
in the heat of summer £eed 5 or 6 
fttrions torrents, the sources of the 
Sahine, and in winter discharge Irs* 
quent avalanches into the gulf below* 
To protect this portion of the road 3 
CpallerieSf called, from their vicinity to 
theglaeiera, G/octrr GaMrrirr, psrtly 
excavated, partly built of masonry 
strongly arched, have been con* 
stmcteo. By an ingenious contriv- 
ance of the engineer they sen» in 
places as biidges and aqueducts at 
the same time, the torrents being 
oondacted over and beneath them; 
and the traveller is sitrpiised to 
find his carriage suddenly driven in 
perfect safety underneath a considier- 
able waterfall. These galleries have 
been recently extended far beyond 
their original length, for greater se- 
curity. In the spring the avalanches 
sUfle over their roofs. 

ThK Sixth Refuge is also a barrier, 
at which a tell of 2 fr. is paid for 
each horse, tu defray the cost of 
keeping the road in repair. A 
simple cross of wood, a few yards 
further, marks the highest sumnoit 
or culminating point of the road, 
2018 metres, or about 6562 ft., above 
the level of the sea. About ^ a mile 
beyond it stands the Nem Heapieef 
founded, by Napoleon for the recep- 
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tian of.fravelion, Vut Itmg^ laft unfi- 
niidHsd £»r wont of funds, and evea 
now not ootinly furnished within* 
ExtemmUy it is a plun, solid edifice, 
containing severaL very neat bed- 
rooms for masters, a drawing-room 
provided with a piano, a refectory, 
a chapel; and about 30 be<U for tra« 
vellers of the common sort. It is 
much more comfortable than the 
hoifiice on the Great St. Bernard, 
and is even warmed with a heating- 
apparatus. It is occupied by 3 or 4 
bmthers of the Augustine order, 
members of the same community as 
those on the Great St. Bernard. The 
prior is the amiable "Father Barras, 
whose civility must be remembered 
by all who have visited the Great 
St Bernard within the last 25 years, 
during which he resided there. Seve* 
ral of the celebrated dogs of St. Ber- 
nard are kept here, but they are rar^y 
employed in active service. The 
monks ore very happy to show the 
mansionto travellers, and to receive, 
lodge, and entertain them in stormy 
weather and during winter; but at 
ether times strangers have no excuse 
for availing themselves of the hospita- 
lity of the house, since the inn at Sim- 
plon is good, and not far distant. 
The establishment is similar to that 
on the Grifat St. Bernard, except that 
it is more limited in extent and funds. 
(For further particulars see Route 
108.) 

A large open valley of considerable 
extent, bounded by suow*clad heights, 
having the appearance of a drained 
lake, occupies the summit of the 
8implon« It is devoid of picturesque 
interest, all around is barrenness, 
and nothing but lichens and coarse 
herbage grow on the bare rocks. Be- 
low the road, on the rt., stands a tall 
tower, the original hospice before the 
new one was built. A gradual but 
continued descent leads past the Se- 
venth Hefuge (ruined), in about 3 
miles, to the village of 

3^ Simplon (ItaL Sempione). 
(/mm: Poste; aflbrds clean beds, and 
a good dmaer at 3 i'r.) The belated 



travetter may easily content hiinielf 
with such quarters-*-indeed9 no other 
are to be found nearer than Dom» 
d'Ossola, a drive of 34 hours at ihm 
least. The traveller should hete 
supply himself with a wooden saboi 
to save the iron drag of his carriage, 
as the descent now becomes rafSd^ 
in spite of the wide circuit which 
the road makes in order to dinmiidi 
the steepness. 

By. a well'^onstructed bend the 
traveller reaches the Gaiierie tfAU 
gaby, the first excavation on the 
Italian side, about 9 leagues from 
Brieg and 5 from Domo d'Ossola, 
on the banks of the torrent Doveria, 
The lower orifice of this tunnel is 
half blocked up by a wall with loop- 
holes, constnicted, 1814, to defend 
the passage and convert it into a mili* 
tary post. The road dives into 
this gallery, and then, by a move 
gradual slope, enters the G^rge of 
GondOf one of the grandest and most 
savage in the Alps, which narrows 
and deepens at every step, until its 
precipices in some places actually 
overhang the road, which is squeezed 
in l>etween them on one side and 
the fretting torrent cm the other. It is 
bounded by slate rocks, whose smooth 
vertical sides deny support to any 
vegetation; only now and then a 
tuft of grass lodged in a cleft, or a 
fringe of fir-trees growing above the 
gorge, and visible at a great height 
on the verge of the precipice* contrast 
agreeably with the unvaried surface 
of black rock. Tlie base of these 
clif& and the bed of the stream are 
in places heaped up with vast shat- 
tered fragments, ruins of the moan* 
talus above ; while loosened masses 
still hanging on the slope seem to 
threaten the passenger below. 

The Doveria is now crosted by a 
wooden bridge called Ponie Alto^ ma 
approach to which has been formed 
by scarping the rock with gunpowder. 
Sume way further a vast prelecting 
buttress of rock juts out from the 
mountain on the L, and seems to 
block up all further passage. It in« 
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deed formed a serii>fifl impedknent 
to tbe construction of the road, over- 
ccme, however, by the skill of the 
engineer, who has bored it through^ 
vmh another of those artificial ca- 
Vtfme. This GaUery ofGondo is the 
longest cut through solid rock in the 
whole line of the Simplon, as it mea- 
sures d96ft.; it was also the most 
difficult and costly to make, on ac- 
count of the extreme hardness of 
the roek (granite ?) : for it required 
the' incessant labour ef more than 
1041 workmen, in gangs of 8, relieving 
each other day and night, to pierce 
a passage in 18 months. The pro- 
gress of the work would have been 
still mere tedious had the labourers 
confined themselves to the two ends; 
tmk the engineer caused two lateral 
openings to be made, by which means 
the n>ck was attacked in 4 places at 
oaee. The miners were suspended 
by ropes to the face of the rock until 
a lodgement was effecled, to com- 
mence these side openings, which 
now serve as windows to ii}j;ht the 
interior. Opposite one of them is 
seen the inscription << JEre Haioy 
1805/' 

Qose to the very mouth of this 
remarkable gallery the roaring water- 
fall of the Frascinodi leaps down 
from the rocks, close to the road, 
which is carried over it on a beauti- 
ful bridge. Mr. Bruckedon, an artist 
of skill, as well as a traveller of ex- 
perience, remarks, in his Excursions 
among the Alps, that the scenery of 
this portion of the Val Doveria, in 
coBiing from Switserland, bursting 
suddenly upon the traveller as he 
issues from the gallery, *' offers per- 
haps the finest assemblage of objects 
to excite an emotion of the sublime, 
that is io be found in the Alps.*' The 
traveller should pause and look back 
after proceeding about 40 yards. The 
rocks rise on both sides as straight 
as walls, attaining the summit of wild 
sublimity. The little strip of sky 
above, the torrent roaring in the dark 
gulf below, the white foam of the 
waterfall, the graceful arch, and the 



black moitth of the covetn, fonn « 
picture which has been spread ovev 
the world by the pencils of all our 
first landscape^ainters, A number 
of zigzags now conduct to a bridge 
which was carried away by an ava« 
lanche during a dreadfulslorm which 
ruined a great part of the SimploB 
road, on the 24th of Au|>ust, 1834, 
and has only recently be«n replaced. 

Gondo, the last village in the Val* 
lais, consists of a few miserable huts, 
grouped round a singular, tall build- 
ing, 7 stories high. An hour*s walk 
by the side of the torrent, which falls 
in a cascade down the rt.-hand waU 
of the valley, leads to a gold-mine, 
which, though it barely produces a 
few particles of the preciou^i metal, 
is still worked in the hope of ga^n. 
The traveller enters Italy a short 
while before reaching the Sardinian 
village of 

2^ Isells, where the custom-houss 
and passport-office are situated. 

The tempest of 1S34 fell with all 
its violence upon this part of the 
road, which it destroyed for a space 
of nearly 8 miles; that is to say, 
for this distance the portion which it 
carried off was greater than that 
which it left. Every bridge of stone 
was swept away ; in some instances^ 
even the materials of which thebridge 
was built disappeared, and the very 
place where it stood was nut to be 
recognised. Every torrent falling 
into this part of the valley brought 
down with it an avalanche of stones ; 
the damage done to the road is even 
now (1837) scarcely repaired, but the 
air of desolation caused by it will 
never be effitced. The Gallery of 
Isella, a narrow arch of rock a little 
below the village, was flooded by the 
torrent pouring through it, so high 
were the waters swollen. At the 
mouth of the Val Dovedro, a hand- 
some new bridge supplies the place 
of the one demolished by the torrent 
over which it passes. 

Hereabouts a change comes over 
the valley, from nakedness to the 
rich green foliage of the ehestaut| 
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which shMles the road, and to that 
of the dark fie which clothes the 
svmtnits v£ the hitherto bare mouii- 
taina above.. The last gallery ia 
traversed a little before reaching 
Crevola, where the Doveria is crosa- 
ed for the last time by a fine 
lofty bridge of 2 arches, nearly 90 ft. 
high, previous to its flowing into the 
river Toccia* or Tosa, which here 
istufis out of the Val Formassat and 
the Val Vedro terminates in the Val 
df Ossola. The mule-roads from the 
Qries and Grimsel, passing the falls 
of the Tosa (Boute 29)» tall into the 
Sin^ioa route at Grerohu 

It is now that the traveller really 
finds himself in a different region 
and in an altered climate: the 
softvr hues of earth and sky, the 
balmy air, the treUised vines, the 
rich, juicy stalks of the maise, 
the almost deafening chirp of the 
grasshoppers, and, at night, the 
equally loud croakings of the frogs — 
the white villages, with their tall, 
square bell towers, also white, uot 
only scattered thickly along the val- 
ley, but perched on every little 
jutting platform on the hill-sides — 
all these proclaim the entrance to 
lCa/jf« Kustace has remarked that 
^' the valley which now opens 04it to 
view is one of the most delightful 
that Alpine solitudes enclose, or the 
foot of the wanderer ever traversed ;'* 
a remark which, though true, wiU 
bear much modification, in the opi- 
nion of those who quit Italy by this 
route instead of entering it. It is 
only by tlu>se who approach it from 
the north that its charms can be fully 
appreciated. 

24 Domo d' Ossola — (/nn; La 
Posta — tolerably good, and as clean 
fw Italian inns usually are). This is 
a small and unimportant town, with 
few objects of interest, save that it is 
Italian — in very stone. Houses with 
colonnades, streets with awnings, 
shops teeming with sausages, macar 
roni, and garlic> lasy*looking, loiter- 
ing lassaroni, in red nightcaps, and 
bare^ mahogany-coloured legs, inter- 



mixed with, mules, burlejr priests, and 
females veiled with the mantilla, fill 
up the picture of an Italiaa town. 

The ascent from this to Simploa 
occupies 7 hours. From Domo to 
Milan takes t^ 12 hours' postings 
exclusive of stoppages* The bridge 
over the Tosa, about 6 miles below 
DomO) was carried off by the tern* 
pest of 1834, and has not yet been 
replaced (18^7)* Carriages are fer- 
ried across to 

2 Vogogna — ^The Tosa^ in spite 
of its rapidity, is navigable a short 
distance above this place; the bai;gea 
are towed up by double teems o£ 6 
or 8 horses on each bank. The in- 
teresting valley of Anzasca. (Routo 
1U5), leading up to Monte Rosa^ 
opens out o|^»osite Vogogna Nea« 
Ornavasca are the marble quaxriea 
(of magnesian limestone) which 
have supplied the stone for Milan 
Cathedral. 

At Qravellona a small stream ia 
crossed which drains the Lago 
d' Orta, and a road, running up its 
1. baok^ leads, in } of an hour, to 
the lake of Orta, one </ ike m»*i pi^ 
turetqmt on the Jtaiian border, (See 
Routes 101,102.) At Fariolothe Lago 
Maggiore bursts into view, with £0 
Isola Madre. the northernmost of the 
Borromeaa Islands, in the distance. 
A little further are quarries of a 
beautiful pink granite* which derives 
its colour from the prevalence of 
pink felspar in it. That mineral ia 
obtained here in beautiful flaah- 
coloujred crystals. 

3 Baveno — {Jhh : La Posta, neas 
the lake, but the road runs between 
it and the wiUer; tolerably good 
cuisine, but want of cleanliness). 

The Momte AStrnttrontf rising be- 
hind the village, commanda one of 
the finest panoramic views of the 
Alps — having at its feet the Lago 
d* Orta on one side, and Lago Mag- 
giore on the other. It takes 3 hours 
to reach the top. Its slopes are said 
to be infested with suakea. 

The W. shore of the lake, as fu 
as Sesto, being the jSardinian froa- 
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tier, is lined with eustom-house 
officers, who search all who land 
£rom the itates of Auitria or Swit» 
serland. 

The Borromean hUndtmAj be con* 
veniently visited from Baveno ; and 
the traveller on his xray to Milan 
may send round his carriage to meet 
him at the Gount^s Stahles (I'Eicu- 
deria), the nearest point, or at Stresa. 
A boat from Baveno, with 2 rowers, to 
^o and return, costs 5 fr. if not kept 
more than 2 hours ; beyond that, 10 
sous per rower is charged for every 
hour. The steam-boat which navi- 
gates the Lago Maggiore passes near 
the islands every morning, about 9, 
on its way to Sesto, and again, on 
its way back, at 3 ; so that, by set* 
tii^ off early from Baveno, a traveller 
(having no carriage) might see 
them, and avail himself of this rapid 
conveyance to reach Sesto. 

It takes 25 minutes to row from 
Baveno to the Isola Bella^ passing, 
on the way, the I sola Pescatori, so 
called because its inhabitants are 
poor fishermen, whose rude semi- 
plastered hovels contrast abruptly 
with the stately structures on the 
neighbouring island. The I tola Bella 
belongs to the Count Borromco, who 
resides a part of the year in the vast, 
unfinislied Palace which occupies 
one end of it. An ancestor of the 
i!amily, in 167 1, converted this mass 
of bare and barren slate-rock, which 
lifted itself a few feet above the sur- 
face of the lake, into a beautiful 
garden, teeming with the vegetation 
of the tropics. It consists of 10 ter> 
races, thie lowest founded on piers 
thrown into the lake, rising in a 
pyramidal form one above another, 
and lined with statues, vases, obe- 
lisks, and black cypresses. Upon 
these, as upon the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, fionrish in the open air, 
not merely the orange, citron, myrtle, 
and pomegranate^ bi^ aloes, cactuses, 
the camphor-tree (of which there is 
« specimen 20 ft. high), sugar-cane, 
and co>ffee-plant-— all inhabitants of 
tropical e<nintries — and this within 
a day's journey of the Lapland cli- 



mate of the Simplon, and withitt 
view of the Alpine snows. 

The proverbial disagreement ef 
doctors is noting in comparison 
with the discord of travellers on the 
merits of this island. To Simond 
the sight of the island at a distauca 
suggests the idea of " a huge Peri« 
gord pie,** stuck round with the 
headM of woodcocks and partzidgea ;** 
Matthew extols it as ** the magic 
creation of labour and taste • • . a 
fairy-land, which miglit serve as a 
model fov the gardens of Calypso ;" 
SauMure calls it <* une msgnifiqfue 
caprice, une penste grandioM, une 
espece de creation ;" while Broekedon 
sternly pronoimces it as ** worthy 
only of a rich man^s misplaced exp 
travagance, and of the ta^te of a con- 
fectioner." To taste, it may have little 
pretension ; but, for a tmvellef fresh 
from the rigid dimate of the mMrtb, 
this singular creation of art, with its 
aromatic gToves> its aloes and cac^ 
tnses starting out of the rocks— 
and, above all, its glorious situation, 
bathed by the dark-blue waters of 
the lake, reflecting the sparkling 
white villages on its banks, and the 
distant snows of the Alps, cannot fail 
to afford pleasure, and a vi»it to the 
Isola Bella will certsinly not be re- 
pented of. 

Every handful of mould oh the island 
was originally brought from a dis- 
tance, and requires to be constantly 
renewed. It is probable that its 
foundation of slate-rock favours the 
growth of tender plants by long retain" 
ing the heat of a noon-day sun ; but 
few persons are aware that, in addition 
to this, the terraces are boarded oTer 
during winter, and the plants pro« 
tected from the frost by stoves heated 
beneath: thus converting the ter- 
races into a sort of hotb<Mise. The 
garden is let out to a nurseryman 
trumG«noa, who- keeps it in order, 
shows it to strangersy and receives 
their douceurs. 

A laurel (bay) of gigantic sise is 
pointed oot, as well for its remarkable 
growth as tor a scar on its bark, where 
Napoleon, it is said, cut with a knife 
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the WJtd ** battaglia/' a short while hc- 
fore the battle of Marengo. Rousseau 
once thought of making the Isola 
Bella the residence of his Julie, but 
ehanged his mind on reflecting that 
BO artificial an abode would not be 
consistent with the simplicity of her 
character. 

The Pa/acf) standing cheek-by- 
jowl with a group of ruinous and 
▼ery humble cottages, is shown to 
atrangers, but is, on the whole, 
scarcely worth entering, unless the 
visitor has plenty of time on his 
hands. The most remarkable among 
the pictures it contains are those by 
Temp€9ta — an artist who murdered 
his wife to marry another, and took 
rrfuge here after the deed, being 
sheltered by the owner of the man- 
sion. The lower story is a suite of 
grottoes, intended as a cool retreat 
from the heat of summer. 

The Iso/a Madre, the largest of the 
islands, also contains a beautiful 
garden, and has more natural beauty 
than the Jgoia Beiia. The upper 
end of the Lago Maggiore is de- 
scribed in Route 91. 



The Simplon road, where it skirts 
the lake, is an almost uninterrupted 
terrace of masonry, studded with 
granite posts at intervals of a few 
leet. Travellers coming from Milan 
may embark on the lake to visit the 
Borromean islands at Stresa^ where 
boats are kept. 

Beyond Belgirate, a pretty village, 
remarkable for the number of villas 
with terraces and gardens in front : 
the colossal statue of St, Carlo Borro* 
meo appears on the hill above the road. 

2^ Arena — (^Itm: Posta, close to 
the water; tolerably good). 

An ancient town, of 4000 inhab., 
with a small castellated harbour, it 
is built on the very margin of the 
lake ; the principal street, in which 
the inn is situated, is so narrow that 
only one carriage can pass. The 
Simplon road runs through the upper 
part of the town. The steamer 
touches here twice a-day ; carriages 
can be embarked here. 



The principal Ch. (Santa Mana) 
contains a beautiful picture by Gcne^ 
denzio Ferrari — a Holy Family, with 
shutters, bearing figures of saints, 
and the portrait of a Countess Borro* 
meo, by whom it was presented to 
the church. St. Carlo Borromeo was 
born at Arona, 1533, in the old 
castle, now nearly destroyed. 

On the summit of a hill, about half 
an hour's walk from the town, stands 
the Coloisal Stattte of Si, Charles 
Borromeo, 66 ft. high, and placed on 
a pedestal 40 ft. high. The head, 
hands, and feet, alone, are cast ia 
bronze, the rest of the figure is 
formed of sheets of beaten copper, 
arranged round a pillar of rough 
masonry which forms the support of 
it. The saint is represented extend- 
ing his hand towards the lake, and 
over his birth-place, Arona, bsstowing; 
on thtm his benediction. There ia 
grace in the attitude, in spite of the 
gigantic proportions of the figure, 
and benevolence beams from the 
countenance ; — altogether the effect 
of it is good and very impressive* 
It was erected, 1697, by subscrip- 
tions, principally contributed by 
the Borromean family. It is pos- 
sible to enter the statue and to 
mount up into the head, but the 
ascent is difficult and fatiguing, and 
not to be attempted by the nervous. 
It is effected by means of two lad- 
ders, tied together (provided by a 
man who lives hard by), resting on 
the pedestal, and reaching up to the 
skirt of the saint's robe. Between 
the folds of the upper and lower 
drapery the adventurous climber 
squeezes himself through — a task of 
some difficulty, if he be of corpulent 
dimensions; and he then clambers 
up the stone pillar which supports 
the head, by placing his feet upon 
the iron bars or cramps by which the 
copper drapery is attached to it. To 
eftect this, he must assume a strad- 
dling attitude, and proceed in the 
dark till he reaches the head, which 
he will find capable of holding 3 
persons at once. Here he may rest 
himSiflf by sitting down in the recess 
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of the nose, which forms no bad 
flobsiitute for an aim-chair. In the 
uei«;hbouring church several relics 
of St. Carlo are preserved. 

The view of the i)eaked snowy 
ridge of the Monte Rosa, from the 
lower part of the Lago Maggiorei is 
magnificent. A ferry-boat conveys 
the traveller across the Ticino, which 
forms the outlet of the lake, into the 
territory of Austrian Lombardy, and 
the small town of 

1)- Sesto Calende. — No good inn. 
Passports are strictly examined, and 
no traveller is allowed to fan the fr on- 
iter unles* he be provided with the 
gignatttre of an Avatrian minister-^ 
In default of which he is sent back 
to Turin or Berne to procure it. 
Sesto is said to have been a Roman 
station, and to have received its 
xi&me from a market held here on 
the 1st of the month — Sexto Calett' 
darum. It stands upon the left bank 
of the Ticino, just below the spot 
where it quits the La^o Maggiore. 
The CA. of St. Donato is a structure 
of the middle ages. 

A Steamer starts at one o'clock 
every day, but Sunday, for the head 
of the lake, stopping at Arona and 
calling off the Borromean Islands. 
It corresponds with the velocifera 
(omnibuH) to Milan, which sets out 
within half an hour of the arrival of 
the steamer. For fares, and other 
particulars respecting the Lago Mag- 
giore, see Route 91. 

The road to Milan lies over a mo- 
notonous flat, the beginning of the 
great plain of Lombardy, between 
avenues of cabbage-headed mulberry- 
trt-es, hedges of acacia, and rows of 
vines trained between fruit-trees, so 
as completely to hide all view on 
either side. The country is excess- 
ively fertile, but void of interest, 
and the road usually most disagree- 
able from the dust. The posting is 
not on a ^ood footing, and the rate 
of driving is very slow— even the pro- 
spect of double buono-mano has little 
effect in accelerating the postilions. 



The name of every village is written 
on the wall at the entrance. The 
first which we pass is Soma, con- 
taining an ancient castle of the Vis* 
conti, fringed with swallow-tailed bat* 
tlements, and a remarkable cypress- 
tree of great age, one of the largest 
known. It is stated to have been a 
tree in the davs of Julius Csssar ; it 
is 121 ft. high and 23 ft. in girth. 
Napoleon respected it at the time of 
the constniction of the route of the 
Simplon, causing the road to diverge 
from the straight line on account of it. 

Near this was fought the first great 
battle between Scipio and Hanuibal> 
commonly called the Battle of the 
Ticinus, in which Scipio was worsteds 

H Gallerati.— Beyond this is Cas- 
cina delle Corde (of the ropes), also 
called Cascina del bon Jesu. At 
Busto, a mile to the W. of this, is a 
church designed by Bramante, and 
containing frescoes by Gavdenzw Per* 
rari» 

1 Legnanello. 

1 Rho. — Outside the town is a 
very handsome church, designed by 
Pellegrini ; the facade, recently 
finished, is by Pollack. Near this 
are extensive rice-grounds, the vici- 
nity of which is very unhealthy. 

The road terminates and enters 
Milan by the Arco del Sempione 
(della Pace), commenced by Napo- 
leon, and finished by the Austrian 
government 1838. 

1^ Milan — (Inns: Gran Bre- 
tagna ; Albergo Reale ; Groce di 
Malta — good and quiet.) For a 
description of Milan, see Starke's 
Travels, or Thb Hand- Book vob 
TravkiiLbbs in Northern Italy, 



ROUTE 66. 

CONSTANCB to ST. GALL, BY THg 
LAKB OV CONSTANCB. 

8^ siunden = 27} Eng. miles. 
Constance is fully described in 
Route 7. 
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The Lake nfCem H e moe . 

Three steam-bottts narigmie ibe 
lake «£ CoQsUQce, making voyagei 
i2 or 3 tines a-week betfKen Con- 
stance and Bcbaffbauaen; Constanee 
•aid UeberUogen ; LudwigahaleB, 
Friedrichsbafen, Aorscbach, lin- 
dau, and &egenx. Tbe time and 
placeof starting are promulgated in « 
printed taiif, wfaicb wiU te found 
bung up in all tbe inns near tbe 
lake. It takes 5 bours io go fiiom 
Constance to Bregenz, and 3 to 
&or8cbaeh4» Friedrichi^ien. 

Tbe lake of Constance, called by 
tbe Germans B^ixn See, and ancient- 
ly known to tbe Romans .under the 
name Laeti» Brigantinm (from Bri- 
gaotia, tbe modern Bregens), is bor- 
dered by the territories of 5 diflfesent 
states-— Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bava^ 
lia, Austtia, and Switserlaiid) .and 
a portion Af its coasts belonss to eaoh 
of them. ] t is about 44 miles long, 
from Brefi^enz to Ueberlingen, and 
30 from Bregenx to Constance ; about 
9 males wide in tbe broadest pari; 
964 ft. is its greatest depth ; and it 
lies 1255 feet above the sea. 

Jts main tributary is tbe Bbine, 
which enten at its £. extremity, and 
flows out under the walls of Con- 
stance. Its accumulated deposits 
have formed an fixtensive delta at 
tbe upper end of the lake, and axe 
annually encroaching further. 

Its banks, either Aat or gently un- 
dulating, present litde beauty of 
scenery compared -with other Swiss 
lakes.; but they are eminently die* 
tinguished for their fertility, and its 
S. shore is studded withatpicturesque 
line of mined castles or hill-forts 
of the middle ages. 

^ It is only at its £. extremity, in 
distant glimpses of the snow-topped 
mountains of Vorarlberg, that it dis- 
play's any alpine features. 

Its waters, on an average, are 
lowest in the month of February, and 
highest in July, when the snows are 
melting : it sometimes swells a fuot 
in 24 hours at that season.^ 



Poei'^onet may be obtained on tbe 
route from Constance to St. Gatt, 
nearly on tbe same terms as in Baden. 
From Constance to Hub is reckoned 
as 1 post. 

DiUffeneee go daily in 5 boars 
from Constanse to €>t. Ghdl. 

On quitting Constance the read 
passes tbe Augustine convent •of 
Kreuslingen, which still maintains 
10 brothers^ the order. Though tlie 
fouudadian is very anient, the exist* 
ing edifice dates from tbe end of tbe 30 
years' war, in tbe course of which the 
preceding building was destroyed. 

The canton of Thui^ovia, wbieh 
occupies the -8. shore of the lake 
firmn Constance to Arbon, is disttn- 
gnished for its surpassing fertility^. 
Jnstead'Of .rocks and mountains, aiul 
alpine pastures, tbe cbaracteristies 
of other parts nf Switserland, tins 
canton presents richly-cultivated ara- 
ble land, waving with corn and 
hemp; the place of fbtests is sup- 
plied by orchards : it is indeed tbe 
garden and ^^nary of Helvetia. 
Tbe country is at tlte same time 
thickly peopled, aboimding in vil- 
lages and cheerful cottages. 

1^ The nunnery of Munsterliogen, 
about 4 miles on tbe Yoad, was suji- 
pressed in 1636, and converted into 
an hospital. The survivii^ sisters 
are allowed to occupy one wing of 
the building during their life-time. 

2 Uttwyl. 

After passing Romanshom, a vil- 
lage built on the point of a tongue 
of land, the £. end of tbe lake, with 
the distant Alps towering above it, 
comes into view. On the opposite 
shore of the lake is Friedrichs- 
bafen and the f^iiia -of the King of 
Wiirtemberg, in which he usuaUy- 
passes a part of the summer. SeNB 

HaND-BoQK for €l0UTHBttN Gsit- 
XANY. 

At Hub relays of post'>borses may 
be obtained. Hence to 8t.GaIl the 
distance is reckoned 1 ^ post, and the 
charge for two hors«s is 4 fr. 3 kr. 
From fiub to Constance is 1 poet, 
and .to Rorschash ljt'P<>^* 
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2 Arbon, a walled tows of «6d ht- 
InlNianiSy close upon the lake. Tiie 
Romans, under Augustus, builtaloit 
hefe, iifion the bigh read from Angst 
and Windis<^ to Bregeuc, which they 
called Arbor Fe&x, It was aban- 
doned by them to the Allemanni in 
iiie 6tb centtivy. 31m ^«»tie, en an 
— fwiawree o<vedeolEiag the lake, was 
baiii idiO, but its tower iv said 1o 
reKt on Boman Ibundatioas. Tlie 
Ae^iy, 4etach«d from the cburdi, is 
iMiaidedj not walled, on the eide 
nearest the castle^ in order tliat ne 
force hestile to the lords «f the castle 
abonld be enabled to ehekw them- 
•elims in It, or annoy the castle from 
tkanee. ^liie monk {St. Gall is natd 
ta Stave died at Arbon (640),aBd-the 
fdace was a Ikveurtte resideaee of 
Gonradm of Hohenstauffen. 

Travellers bound direct for Coire 
artU proceed at oaee on <to Rorschach, 
1^ post from Hub (Route 67), while 
thevoad to St. Gail turns 6. 

A gradual but long ascent leads 
up-hill the whole way from the borders 
of the lake along a pleasing valley, 
near the upper «nd of which, 1000 
feet above the lake of Constance, is 
situated 

21 St, iffa//— Am.* Hecht (Bio- 
cbet), very good ; Rovsli (Gheval). 

St. Gall, capital of the canton, is 
situated in an elevated valley on the 
banks of a. small stream called the 
Steinach, and has a population of 
10,333 souls. It is one of the princi- 
pal seats of manufacturing industry 
m Switzerland. The raanikacture of 
muslins, known as Swiss muslins all 
over Europe, is the most flourishing ; 
but the spinning of cotton is also 
rapidly increasing. There are ex- 
tensive bleacheries in the town, and 
the neighbouring slopes are white 
with linen. 

The antique walls, however, wliich 
still surround the town, and the 
ditch, now converted into gardens, 
tell of a totally difierent period and 
state of society, and recall to mind 
tlw ancient history of St. Gall. If 



we may beHeve tiie leeend, it was la 
the early part of the 7tn century that 
St. Gallus, a Scotch monk ( ? Iiish), 
left his convent in tbeisiaad of iona, 
one of the Hebrides, and, after tra- 
velling over a lavgts part of E^nope 
converting the heathaM, finally set- 
tled on the baaks of the Stemacfa, 
then a wilderness buried in |ndmsBval 
woods, of which bears and wolves 
seemed the righ^itl tenants sather 
than i&en. He taught the wild pee* 
pie aroimd the arts of agriculture, as 
well as the doctrine of true religioB. 
Tlie IxumUe cell which the Scotch 
raissioiiary had f mmded became the 
nucleus of civilization ; and 50 years 
after his death, when the lame of his 
sanctity, and the mirades le^orted to 
have been wrought a;t his totwh, 
drew thousands of pilgrims .to tfaa 
spot, it was replaaed by a more mag- 
nificent edifice, founded under tCs 
anq>iees of Peptn rHeristal. This 
Abbey was oneof iiie oldest eeeleeia- 
sticalvstabhshmentsinGteBBany. It 
became theasyhtst of learning during 
the dark sges, and was the most 
eelebrated school in Europe between 
the 8th and 10th centuries. Hwe 
Ike works of theanthoraof Rome and 
Greece were not-only read -but copied, 
and we owe to the labomr of 'these 
obscure monks many of -the most 
valuable elsssiral authors, which have 
been praserved to modem tJones m 
If SS., treasured up in the Abbey 
of St. Gall ; among them Quintilian, 
Silius Italicus, Ammian Marcellinus, 
and part of Cicero, may be men- 
tioned. 

About the beginning of the 18th 
century St. Gall lost its reputation 
for learning, as its abbots exchanged 
a love of piety and knowledge for 
worldly ambition, and the thirst fyt 
political influence and territorial rule. 
The desire of security, in those in- 
secure times, first induced the abbot 
to surround his convent and the ad- 
joining building -with a wall and 
ditch, with 13 towers at intervals; 
and from that moment (the end 
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of tbe 10th century) may W dated 
tka fotiiidatioa of ibe town. He 
And his 100 monks of the Bene- 
dictine order thought it no disgrace 
to sally forth, sword in hand and 
lu^lmet on head» backed by their 200 
serfs, in the hour of dancer, when the 
convent was threatened by ungodly 
laymen. The donations of pious pil- 
irrims from all parts of Europe soon 
augmented enormously the revenues 
of the abbots. They became the 
most considerable territorial sove- 
reigns in N. Switserland ; their influ- 
ence was increased by their elevation 
to the rank of princes of the empire ; 
tfaey were engaged in constant wan 
with their neighbours, and were latter- 
ly entangled in perpetual feuds with 
their subjects at home. Theso bold 
burghers, who, in the first instance, 
owed their eiistence and prosperity 
to the convent, became, in the end^ 
lestive under its rule. In the begin- 
ning of the 15th century the land of 
Appenzell threw off the yoke of the 
abbot ; at the Reformation St. Gall 
itself became independent of him ; 
and in 1712 the ecclesiastical prince 
was obliged to place the convent under 
the protection of those veiy citizens 
whose ancestors had been his serfs. 

The French revolution caused the 
secularization of the abbey, and the 
sequestration of its revenues followed 
in 1805. The last abbot, Pancratius 
Forster, died in 1829, a pensioner on 
the bounty of others, in the convent 
of Muri. 

The Ahbetf Church, now cathedral, 
was so completely modernized in the 
last century, that it possesses little 
to interest the stranger. 

The deserted Moruuiery is now 
converted into a public school, and 
the part of it which formed the 
abbot's /*fl/anr(Z)ie^^jt) now serves 
for the public offices of the Govern- 
ment of the canton. 

The Cmweni Library (Stifts Bi- 
bliothek) still exists in the town, and 
contains many curiosities, such as 
various ancient MSS. either from 



Lnrland, or transcnbed l^ 
monks ; also a MS. of the Niebehsfiip 
zeo Lied. - ^ 

At the Caitino Club will be Amaid 
an excellent readrng-room* 

The Freudenbwg, the neighbem^ 
ing mountain on the VV. of tluB teirs# 
commands from its summit, aboui^-S 
miles off, a fine panorama, ificliidftii|^ 
the lake of Constance and the moutt» 
tains of St. Gall and Appenzell, witk 
the Sentis at their head. A carriage-r 
road leads up to the top, wheco «» 
inn is built. 

Dili§tnc€§ ^itom. St.GAU«bi/yto 
Constance, Winterthur, and ZuriMchf 
4 times a-weei to Wesen and Bap«* 
perschwyl; i loice a-HfceA io Lindai&i 
once a-wfek to Bregens and laiu^ 
bruck j 3 times a-^tecA to Donaueachr- 
ingen and Carlsruhe ; 3 times a-veek 
to Coire, by Rorschach, AUstetten^ 
and thence to Milan by the Splugen 
and Bemardin. 

Extra Post in Canton St, Gaff. 



Tax per Post, two Horaces. 
Posts 
1 St. Gall to RorsehacU 

1| Bhe'me«k 

]| Hub 

U Flawyl 



i^ Flawyl — Munichweiln 
^ Rorscnacli— Rhemeek 

li Hub 

li Rheineck — Bregenz 



I 



U 



Hohenems 
— Allstadtcn 
li Seunwald 
I4 Sevelen • 
li l^ngatz . 
\i Chur 



Ft. kr. 



4 
4 
3f 
8 
1 
3 
3 
3 



3 

3 

22 

2S 

40 

22 

3 

2 



3 horses per post • 

4 . 

Postillion's Trinlcgeld, 3 horses 
4do, 
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3 22 

3 22 

3 22 

3 22 

4 8 

4 3 

5 24 
32 
40 



ST. OALL TO COIRE, BY RORSCHACH, 
RHBINBCK, ALSTETT£N, THB VATy- 
LBY OV THB RHINB, AND THB BATHS 
OF PVBFFBRS. 

8 Swiss posts = 6\^ Eng. miles. 
This road is supplied with post 
horses (see above, and {5). Itistra- 
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w«e<l liy diligences 3 times a-week. 
Tnveliers should endeavour to reach 
Pfefiers in one day, as the 
intermediate stations are not good 
eleeping.places. There is a direct 
road from St. Gall to Altstetten, 
avoiding the detour by Rorschach 
and the Lake of Constance ; but it 
is very steep and bad, not fit for a 
beavy carriage. The pedestrian, 
with the aid of a guide, may reach 
Coire by Appenzell, crossing the 
Bsoimtains lo Wildhaus (Routes 68 
and 71). 

1 Rorschach— (//!» ; Post j Krone, 
clear and uncivil ; Ltfwe). This little 
lake-port and town of 1650 inhabit- 
ants is the principal corn-market in 
Switzerland. The grain required 
to supply the greater part of the 
Alpine districts of N. Switzerland 
is imported from Suabia, in boats, 
across the lake, and is de|)osited tem- 
porarily in large warehouses here. 
J^uch muslin is made at Rorschach. 

A •team-boQl goes 5 times a-week 
between it and Friedrichshafen, in 
Wiirtemburg, and the steamers from 
Constance and Lindau also touch 
liere regularly. The dejiosits of the 
Rhine are, it is said, forming them- 
selves into shallows between Rors- 
chach and Lindau, which may soon 
impede the direct navigation of the 
lake between these two places. On 
the slope a little above the town is 
the large dilapidated building, called 
StaUhaitrrtfy or Marienberg, a palace 
once of the proud Abbots of St. Gall, 
now a farm-house. It commands a 
fine view from its terrace. Near it, 
|)erched on a projecting sandstone 
rock, is the desolate Cattle of St, 
u4nne, with its square keep. 

Skirting the foot of low hills clad 
with vineyards, beneath which the 
yellow-bellied pumpkios may be 
seen basking in the sun, the road 
passes along under the shade of fruit- 
trees, but soon quits the margin of the 
lake to cross the flat delta of the 
Rhine. The district around the 
mouth of the river abounds in marsh 
and is by no means healthy. 



U Rheinegg--(/ii« ; Kione)-^ 
YUlage of 1370 inhabitants, on th« 
1. bank of the Rhine, about 4 miles 
above its embouchure, siuurted under 
vinie-clad hills, surmounted by a 
ruined castle, which was destroyed 
1445 by the Appeniellers. There 
are several other castles on the neigh- 
bouring heights. 

St. Margarethen, a pretty village 
completely embowered in a grove of 
walnut and fruit trees, is situated 
near the Austrian ferry, over the 
Rhine, which must be crossed in 
^ing to Bregenz or Lindau (see 
Hand-book for S. Germany), but 
which our road leaves on the 1. It 
turns soon afterwards due S. up the 
valley of the Rhine, through an un- 
interesting district of flat and un- 
healthy marsh, interspersed with 
gravel-beds, which the traveller 
should get over as fast as possible, 
on account of malaria. The Rhine 
here is a wide, shallow, muddy, and 
unsteady stream, constantly changing 
its channel and overflowing its banks: 
it is not navigated except by wood 
rafts, which float down it. 

If Altstetten— (/if« .. Rabe, Cor- 
beau; just tolerable)— a village of 
18 15 inhabitants, in a fruitful neigh- 
bourhood. There is a road from this 
over the hill of Stoss to St. Gall, by 
Gais (Route 68) ; but it is very steep, 
only to be surmounted by the aid of 
extra horses, and barely practicable 
for English carriages. It takes two 
hours to reach the top. The view from 
it over the Alps of the Voralberg ig 
fine. 

li Sennwald— (/«« ; Post, by no 
means first-rate, but tolerable). Down 
to the 17th century, the district 
which we now traverse belonged to 
the powerful barons of Hohen Sax, 
many of whose castles, reduced to 
ruins by the Appenzellers, may still 
be discerned upon the heights on the 
W. of the Rhine valley. One of this 
family, a brave and noble soldier 
and a Protestant, escaped with diffi. 
culty from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew at Paris, and on his return 
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Ikmbm ms murdered by bis nepbew. 
After ihis foul deed, it is the popular 
belief, that the blessing of God was 
withdrawn from the race : it is cer- 
tain they never prospered. lu 1616 
tlieir vast domaias were sold to Zu- 
ncb, and the family became extinct 
soon after. The body of the mur- 
dered man is still preserved in a per- 
fect condition, in a coffin with a glass 
hd, dried like a mummy, under the 
diurch-tower of Sennwald. This 
oircumstance) and the story connect- 
ed with it, have given to the remains 
a reputation for sanctity; so that, 
ti^ough a Protestant, the Catholics 
have stolen 8<Hne of the limbs as 
relics, and once actually carried off 
the body across the Rlune : it was, 
however, speedily reclaimed. 

Werdenberg^/nn ; Post) — was 
the seat of a noble family of that 
name, who played an important part 
in early Swiss history. The. S/omm- 
tchio9$, the cradle of the race, still 
stands in good preservation above the 
town. A cross road runs hence 
tfhrougfa the vale of Toggenbnrg, 
and past Wildhaus, to Schaffhansen 
(Route 71). 

li Sewelen. 
. Below Sargans (described in 
Boute 14), which we pass a little on 
the rt., the roads from the Grisons, 
^nd from Zurich, meet that from St« 
GaU. 

n Ragatc— (/itit; Poste; Hotel 
of the Tamina ; not very good) — a 
village situated at the mouth of the 
gorge (tobel) through which the 
torrent Tamina issues out into the 
Rhine. .Males and guides may be 
hired here (for 6 fr.) to go to 
PfefiWr«. The autliorised charges 
may be seen in the tarif hung up, 
both at the inns here and at the 
baths. 

The Baths op Pfbffkrs, which 
no one should omit to visit from 
Ragatz, are situated about 6^ miles 
off, up the valley of the Tamina. The 
excursion to the baths and back need 
not occupy more than 6 or 8 hours, 
which will be well spent in ezplorrag 



one tifthe mott extreMrdmary tpofs in 
Switzerfcmd, There are two paths 
leading to them, practicable only on 
foot or on horseback— H>ne, on the 
rt. bank of the Tamina, leads past 
the Convent of Pfeffers; beyond 
which a horse cannot go, and is !-§ 
mile longer than that on thel. bank, 
the one commonly chosen, which is 
practicable for horses as far as the 
baths. The pedestrian may take one 
m going, the other in returning. 

The bridle-path on the 1. bank of 
the Tamina, is carried at first up a 
very steep and fatiguing ascent, 
which it requires an hour to stir- 
mount, through beech-woods, and at 
times along the edge of the preci- 
pice, at whose foot the Tamina is 
heard, chafing and roaring. After 
surmounting this portion the traveller 
emerges from the wood and croBses 
the sloping pastures which clothe the 
upper part of the valley. On tin 
opposite side the Convent <^ Pfeffers 
is seen. At the hamlet of Valens 
the path begins to descend by sig^ 
sags into the gloomy gorge of the 
Tamina, which is just like a crack 
traversing the vidley longtiudinidly, 
and at the bottom of this the travel- 
ler finds himself arrived at the 
Bath$, 

The path along the right bank 
crosses the Tamina at Rs^ats, and 
surmounts an equally steep ascent* 
on the top of which it reaches the 
Ckmvent of Pftffen, finely placed on 
an elevated mountain-platform, com- 
manding, on one side, the valley of 
the Rhme, backed by the majestie 
Falkniss ; on the other, opening out 
towards tiie Lake of Wallenstadt and 
the peaks of the Siebeii Kurfiinten, 
The Benedictine monastery of Pfef- 
fers, founded 713, was suppressed, 
after an existence of 10 centuries, in 
1838, by a decree of the GovemmeBt 
of the canton of St« Gall. « This 
suppression was efiected by the Rs^ 
dical party, in opposition to the Con- 
servatives; and, being contrary te 
the act of Confederation and the gua- 
rantees of the Congress of Vienna^ 
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«fl]b probably) in due tiinei be as<^ 
a^ed as a reann for military iu- 
tm^eDence."-^P. The ConTeat once 
possessed a vei^ extensive territory; 
ite abbots were prtnees, but- the 
Feench, as usual, appropriated their 
levesues ; and the little furoperty that 
was restored to them at the tenniaa* 
tion of the French rule» including^ 
the baths, of which they were pro^ 
prietoiSfis BOW to be appropriated to 
pious fworks, the education of the 
people, &C. The reveaties of the con* 
lent were valned «k 216,365 Swiss 
florins. The members of the frater- 
aiiy an to be pensioned for tbehr 
Hves. The oonrent, a Tast edifice, 
b«t not otherwise remarkable, was 
Imilt 1665, in place of one destroyed 
by fire. It encloses a chmreh in the 
aentre, like idl the convents of the 
Benedictine order. Near the con« 
irsnt stands the ruined castle of War» 
tontein. 

ASkvt leaving behind tiie eon- 
wtBt and hamlet, the path lies orer 
tiie pastures of the upland valley, 
Iwre carpeted with bright green, 
while its sides are clothed in woods, 
out of which rise bare limestone 
penies and clil^. The river Tamina 
ilcws, concealed from view, at the 
bottom of the deep gash, or gorge, in 
tfaeeentfe, which is so nairow that 
mplaces, the two sides appear united. 
The path, gradually descending, ap- 
ptoaohes this gorge near a small 
wooden shed projecting over it, and 
oovtaining-asort of crane on pulley ^ 
intended to lower down provisions 
and other things to the baths. This 
is, perhaps, the best point for view- 
ing this singular spot. On looking 
over the verge of the precipice vou 
perceive, at the bottom of the ravme, 
at the vast depth of 6e0ft. below, the 
roofs of two large.buildings, like cot* 
tm factories, in sise and structure. 
60 completely vertical are the walls 
of voek, that the ropefrom the pulley 
descends nearly straight into the roof 
of the bath*houee. 

The only mode of reaching the 
bathe from this side is by a staircase 



(stiege) foimed paithr of trunks o£ 
trees, attached to the &ce ef the clif^ 
uid partly of steps cut in the loek^ 
and situated about 100 yards higher 
up than the crane. At the bottom of 
the ladder theXamfna is crossed by* 
natural bridge of rock, beneath which 
the river forces its way out ef sight 
and hearing. Ten minutes' walk be* 
low this point lie 

Tkt Boikti two large piles of 
building connected together by a 
chapel. They are built on a narrow 
ledge of rock, a lew feet above the 
roaring Tamina, and so deeply sunken 
between the rocks that they may be 
said to be half buried; so that in the 
height of summer, the sun appeara 
above them only from 10 to 4. They 
are large gloomy buildings, damp and 
liot over clean. There aze rooms 
enough i<a receive between 200 and 
300 persons, and, in the season, they 
are almost all occupied; but they 
are ill-£urnished, and not comfort- 
able. The houses are traversed by 
vanlted corridors, 400 ft. lung^ At 
(me end is the pump-room, and oo~ 
the ground'^oor the baths, 12 or 14 
shallow wooden pans, designed for 
the reception of several persona at 
once, in chambers so filled with va- 
pour that the patient is half blinded 
on entering them. There are also- 
I^rivate baths ; both ace supplied with 
a current ofhotwater, constantly run- 
ning through them. Since the disso* 
lution of the convent it is probable 
that the baths may fall under new 
and better management. 

As the accommodation for strangerr 
is homely, so is the fare simplew 
There is a daily table d'h6te, at 12, 
for 2nd class guests, and at 1 for 1st 
class; at which 200 persons some* 
times assemble : the price, including 
a bottle of wine, is 1 fl. 6 kr. The phy- 
sician exercises an equally powernil 
sway over the dinner with the cook, 
since his fiat banishes all unwhole- 
some viands and limits the numbw 
of dishes. 

The hot springs of Pfefito were 
not known to the Romans. There is 

i2 
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a tiory Hint they were discovered by 
a hnnter who, liAving ventured into 
the abvss of the TamTna, in the pur- 
suit of ^me, remarked the column 
of vapour arising fruni them. For 
many years nothino^ was done to faci- 
litate access to them, and patients 
desirous of profiting by their healing 
irirtues were let down to the source 
from the cliffs above, by ropes, and, in 
•order to reap as much lienefit as possi- 
ble, were accustomed to pass a week 
:iogether, both day and night, in them, 
not only eating and drinking but sleep- 
ing, under hot water, instead of under 
'blankets. The sources of the virtue 
-of the water is not very evident, as a 
pint contains scarcely 3 grains of 
saline particles ; it hai a temperature 
of about 98^ Fahrenheit. 

The situation of the baths is both 
.elooray and monotonous, hemmed in 
£vtween dripping walls of rock^ and 
ifehaded by dank foliage, with only a 
"narrow strip of sky overhead, ond with- 
out even space or facilities for loco- 
motion ana exercise, unless the pa- 
tient will scale the sides of the val- 
ley above him. To one fresh arrived 
from the upper world, its meadows 
and sunshine, a visit to Pfeifers 
has all the effect of being at the bot- 
tom of a well or a mine. The atmo- 
sphere is kept at one regular tempera- 
ture of chilliness by the perpetual 
draft brought down by the torrent, 
and the solitary and imprisoned ray 
of sunshine which about noan, and 
for an hour or two afterwards, finds 
its way into these recesses, is insufH- 
cient to impart warmth or cheerful- 
ness. A small terrace, 6 or 8 feet 
wide, close to the baths, is the only 
level space near them, if the sojourner 
wishes to walk he has no choice, but 
must begin to ascend. It is to be 
presumed, that few English travellers 
would be disposed to make any stay 
here. - Apassingvisitof a fewnours, 
or at most, a single night spent here, 
will satisfy the curiosity of most 
persons. No one, however, should 
depart without visiting the 

Source of the hot tpring* 



Most of the guide-books describe 
this as a service of danger: the 
writer 6f this cannot help thinking 
tliat its terrors have been exaggerat- 
ed. The spring is constantly visited 
even by ladies. At the same tim«» 
persons of weak nerv<r8 and subject t<» 
giddiness in the head, should on ao 
account attempt it. If the stranger 
have any fears, they will he consi- 
derably allayed by the sight cyf 
the guide who shows the way* 
and whose qualifications for. this 
task of danger appear to consiai in 
his having a wooden leg! A fi|ir 
yards above the spot where- the 
bath-house stands, the sides of. the 
ravine of the Tamlna contract in an 
extraordinary manner, so as to ap- 
proach within a few feet of each 
other; a little farther they even 
dose over and cover up the river, 
which is seen issuing out of a cavern- 
ous chasm. A bridge of planks 
across the TamTna, leads to the en- 
trance, which is closed by a door. 
The bridge- is prolonged into the 
gorge, in the shape of a scaffi>lding 
or shelf, suspended by iron stanchions 
to the rocks, and ])artly laid in a 
niche cut out of the side. It is never 
more than 3, but generally is only 1 
plank, wide ; and is carried all along 
the chasm as far as the hot spring, 
affording the only means of approach 
to it, as the sides of the rent are 
quite vertical, and there is not an 
inch of room between them and the 
torrent, for the sole of a foot to rest. 
A few yards from the entrance .the 
passage is darkened by the over- 
hanging rock. The sudden chill of 
an atmosphere never visited by the 
sun's rays, the fearful rushing aad 
roaring of the torrent, 30 or 40 feet 
below, the threatening position of the 
rocks above, and the trembling and 
quivering of the narrow planks on 
which you tread, protected by no 
railing, or balustrade, are enough to 
cause a slight shudder, even to one 
possessed of strong nerves. In 
parts, it is almost dark, where the 
sides of the ravine overlap one aao- 
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flier, and Actually meet over-head, so 
as to form a natural arch. The 
rocks in many places show evident 
liiarks of having been ground awa}', 
and scooped out by the rushing river^ 
and by the stones brought down with 
it. For several hundred yards the river 
pursues an almost subterranean 
course, the roof of the chasm being 
the floor, as it were, of the valley. 
In some places the roots of the 
trees are seen dangling through the 
crevice above your head, and at one 
particular spot you find yourself 
tinder the arch of the natural bridge 
leading to the staircase mentioned 
before (p. 171). Had Virgil or Dante 
been aware of this spot, they would 
certainly have conducted their heroes 
through it to the jaws of the infernal 
Tegions. 

The shelf of planks extends nearly 
a quarter of a mile from the baths. 
At its extremity, at the bottom of a 
cavern in the rocks, rises the hot 
spring ; its temperature being about 
100^ Fahrenheit ; it is received into a 
reservoir nearly 15 feet deep, from 
which it is conducted in pipes 
to the baths. The first baths were 
miserable hovels, built over the 
spring, and suspended, like swal- 
lows* nests, to the face of the rock : 
the only entrance to them was by the 
roof, and the sick were let down into 
them by ropes and pulleys. The 
springs generally cease to flow in 
winter, but burst forth again in 
spring ; they are most copious when 
tne snow has fallen in abimdance, 
and continue till autumn, after 
which their fountains are again 
sealed. The water has little taste or 
•mell ; it bears some resemblance, in 
its mineral contents, to that of Ems ; 
and is used both for bathing and 
drinking. 

Mr. Brockedon observes of the 
walk up to the springs, <' It is one of 
the very few spots that I have seen 
where no disappointment can arise 
from previous description.'* 

Those who have arrived at the 
baths by way of Valens should not 
quit the spot (if they intend return- 



ing by the same road) without as* 
oending the staircase aud looking 
down upon the baths from the 
shed which contains the crate and 
pulley (p. 171). 

The Kalanila, or Galandabcrg (the 
mountain on the rt. bank of the Ta- 
mTua, above the baths, which sepa- 
rates the valley firom that of th» 
Rhine), is sometimes ascended on 
account of the view from its top — a 
5-hours* walk. 

There is a path from Pfcffers direct 
to Reichenau up the valley of the 
Tamina, crossing at its head the pass 
La Foppa am Kunkels, a walk of 
about 24 miles. Auother foot-path 
leads up the Kalfauer-Thal to Glarus. 
(Route 76, p. 193.) 

The pedestrian traveller, going 
from the baths to Coire, need not re- 
turn to Ragatz, but may proceed by 
the Convent of Pfetfets, whence a path 
strikes down directly to the bridge 
over the Rhine, called Uutere Zoil 
Brilcke, a walk of about 2 hours. 

A char-a-bane, with I horse, may 
be hired from Ragatz to Coire for 
10 swansigers. 

The high road from Ragatz runs 
along the 1. bank of the Rhine as far 
as the Untere Zollbrdcke (Lower Toll- 
bridge), the only bridge on the Rhine 
between the Lake of Constance and 
Reichenau. It was entirely swept 
away by the tremendous flood in the 
autumn of 1834, which did immense 
injury to the valley. In crossing 
this bridge, the traveller passes out 
of Canton St. Gall into the Grisons. 
The valley of the Rhine has a grand 
appearance from this point. The 
peak of the Falknisberg is a conspi- 
cuous and striking object in the view 
to the N.E. The Rhine alone is 
unpicturesque, from the width of its 
bed and the large space of unsightly 
sand and gravel left bare in summer. 
Its bed is constantly rising, so as to 
threaten more ^fearful inundations ; 
and a plan has 'been proposed of cut- 
ting a new channel for its unruly 
stream, from this point as far as the 
Lake of Constance* A short- way 
above the bridge, the Landquart, an 
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impetuous tonent, detcendtng from 
the valley of Prettigau, enters the 
Bhine. The load up it is described 
in Route 81. 

Beyond this, the Gonyent of Pfef- 
lers is visible from the road; the 
snowy heights of the Galanda rise 
into si^ht on the opposite bank of 
-the Rhme ; and the ruins of feudal 
castles, perched upon rocky knolls, 
<4yverIooking the valley, give a highly 
picturesque character to the scene. 
One of the most conspicuous is Hal- 
denstein, nearly opposite Coire. 

If Chire, Germ. Chur — {Imu: 
Weisses Kreutz (White Cross), sood 
and cheap, the best ; Post, or Frey- 
eck, tolerable ; Ci^tricom, outside the 
town, very civil people, and a mode- 
rate and ^food house). The wine of 
the Valtelme is generally consumed 
in the Orisons, and may ba had tole- 
sabjy good here- 

The capital of the Grisons, the 
Curia Rhtttorum of the Romans, 
is an ancient walled town, of 4786 
.inhab., about a mile from the Rhine. 
Its prosperity arises almost entirely 
from the high roads upon which it 
-stands, which form the channel of 
commimication from Italy into Swit- 
zerland and Western Germany, and 
unite the great commercial towns of 
Milan and Genoa, south of the Alps, 
with Zurich and St« Gall on the 
north. Coire is the staple place of 
the goods transported over the two 
great Alpine carriage roads of the 
Splilgen and Bernardin. It is the 
place of meeting of the Council of 
the Grisons ; a member of which 
claims the title of « Tour Wisdom" 
C^EuerWeisheit"). 

The town has narrow streets, and 
stands on uneven ground ; much 
curious domestic architecture will 
be foxmd in it. The BUhop^a Pa- 
tact, and the ^quarter around it, 
inhabited by Catholics, occupy the 
summit of an eminence, and are sepa- 
rated from the rest by walls and 
battlements, closed by two fortified 
gates. Here is situated the Church 
of St, lAteius, or the Dom — the oldest 
parts of which, in ^the circular or 



Romanesque style, date from tUli 
eighth century. The detached porisly 
its sculptures, and the monsters whiek 
support its pillars and form the ca- 
pitals, are very curious — '^^tiiey are 
the prototypes of those existing in 
the Lombard churches." Within, 
there are one or two singular old 
paintings — one attributed to A. 
Durer(^?), In the 8acri«ty are pre- 
served the l)ones of St. Luriut, ** * 
British king, according to the ' Bug- 
lish Martyrologie/ and the founder of 
St. Peter's Ch., Comhill,"— P., and 
one or two specimens of chur^ 
plate. The crypt is supported by a 
single pillar, me base being a mon- 
ster. 

The Epitet^ai Palacey near the 
church, is an antique bnilding ; the 
staircase and halls are singularly 
decorated with stucco-woik ; and the 
chapel, within a tower, is said to 
be one of the earliest ^edmens of 
Christian architecture. Coire is the 
oldest bishopric in Switzerland. Be- 
hind the Palace is a kind of ravine, 
lined with vineyards, across which 
a path leads to the Caihoiic Semi- 
naryf from which is a remarkably 
picturesque view of the town. 

Besides the roads from Coire to 
Italy by the Spltigen (Route 88) and 
Bernardin (Route 90), and those to 
Zurich and St. GkiU, and along the 
rt. bank of the Rhiue to Feldkii^ 
and Bregenz, several new lines are 
in progress, leading in different direo- 
tions through the Gris^ms. A car- 
riage road, commenced some years 
ago, between Coire and the Engndine, 
over the Jnlier Pass, is already 
finished as far as Tiefenka^ten, and 
will probably be completed the whole 
way in 1838. See Route 82. 

Diligences go 4 times a-woek to 
Zurich (Route 14), communicating 
with steamers on the Lakes of Wal- 
lenstadt and Zurich ; 4 times a-week 
to St. Gall ; 4 times to liilan ; once 
arweek to Lindau. 

Po9t hor$c$ are kept on all the 
great high-roads leading from Coire 
through the Grisons and canton of 
St. CktU. The postmaster at Coire 
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will furnish traveUers with a prmted 
tariff of the charges and distances. 
(See also p. 168.) 

Monef, — ^The canto a of the Ori- 
sons has a coinage of its own ; thoiig^h, 
since napoleons and francs, AuBtrian 
florins, and Brabant dollars, are cur- 
rent on all the high roads, the travel- 
ler need not perplex, himself with the 
intricacies of this currency, but may 
desire his biUs to be made out in 
irancs or florins. It will probably 
suffice to remember that 1 Qrison 
flor.«2 zwanzigers, or 1 French fr. 74 
ceniimes. 

1 Fr. fir. =34 Grison kreutzers. 

1 Biabaut doUar=3 Gris. fior. 20 
kr. 

k The Grison florin, or g^den, is 
•composed of 60 kr., or 70 hltttzgers.. 

1 batz.»5 bliitzgers. 

The Romansch Lai^uagcm 

A newspaper is printed at Coire 
ia the Lingua Romanscha, a dialect 
peculiar to the Grisons and neigh- 
bouring alpine country of Tyrol, 
derived, like the Italian, Spanish, 
And French, from the Latin, but cor- 
rupted by the admixture of other 
languages. In this remote part of 
■Europe it has kept its ground since 
the destruction of the Roman empire. 
It is said, however, to be gradilally 
disappearing before the Germui Ian 
guage. 

It may be divided into at least 
three distinct dialects : — 1. The La- 
din, spoken in the Lower Engadine, 
and vale of Miinster: it comes nearest 
to the Latin, and is, perhaps, not very 
dissimilar from the vulgar tongue, 
«poken by the Roman peasantry, as 
described by Livy. 2. The Romansch 
' of the Upper Engadine, the valleys 
of Bregaglia, Oberhalbstein, Schams, 
&c. 3. The patois of the Grison 
highlanders in the vale of the Vorder 
and Hinter Rhine. 

The difference between the three 
may be shown in the following trans* 
lation of the first sentence in the 
Lford's Prayer; — 

Pater noster qui es in ccelis. 



L Bab poss, qual ca ti eis enl^- 
schiel, &c 

2. Pap noss, quel tii est en cdl, 
&c. 

3. Pap noss, quel chi esch in'le 
c^ls, &c. 

According to a very obscure tradir 
tion, the inhabitants of this part of 
the chain of RhsBtian Alps are the 
descendants of some Tuscan fugi- 
tives, driven out of Etruria by inroads 
of the Gauls. Many curious resem- 
blances have been traced between 
the existing names of obscure vil- 
lages of these remote valleys and 
those of places in ancient Ktruxta 
and Latium— «s Lavin, Lcufinium; 
Thusis, Tuscia; Ardez, Ardea; Ro; 
mein, Ritma ; Falisc, or Flascb^ 
Faiitei ; MaduUein, MtduHiman ; 
Peist, PeB$tum ; Umbrien and Mount 
Uml»ail, Umbrieu 

Owing to the scanty literature^ 
there being jbut few printed books, 
except a tir&ushution of the Bible, one 
or two of the New Testament, and a 
few other books, the Romansch lan- 
guage is not rich in words. From the 
circumstance, however, of its hafi- 
ing been made the language of ihp 
pulpit at the Reformation, when the 
greater part of the population of the 
Grisons became Protestant, it has 
kept its ground till the present day. 

The whole of Romansch literature 
may be comprised in about 30 books, 
mostly religious works, including the 
Bible, liturgy, and catechisms. The 
first grammar and dictionary of the 
Romansch language was published by 
a clergyman name<l Conradi at Zu<> 
rich, in 1820 and 1823. In 1836 a 
newspaper, called II Grischun Ro- 
mansch, was printed in the Romansch 
dialect at Coire. 

Hittonf and Govermment of the 
GrisoHS* 

The government of the Grisons 
deserves some consideration from 
the traveller. 

It must not be supposed that the 
conspiracy on the Griitli, in 1307, 
and the exploits of Tell, gave freedom 
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to the whole coanfiy pow called 
Switzeiland, or even influenct^d more 
than a very small jtart of it — the 
forest cantonv — except in as far as 
such a spirit-stirring example is ca- 
pable of influencing the minds of a 
neighbouring people. For more than 
ft century after the first Swiss union, 
the country of Rhntia, now called 
Grisons, groaned under the tyranny 
of almost numberless petty lords, 
who, though they possessea but a 
few acres of land, or even no more 
than the number of square feet on 
which their castle stood, yet assumed 
the rights of independent sovereignty, 
waging perpetual petty war with 
their neighbours— oppressing their 
own subjects, and pillaging all tra- 
vellers — ^ihe ancient form of levying 
duties and customs. The best notion 
of the state of society which existed 
during this period of the Faustrecht 
(club law), may be formed from the 
quantity of feudal ruins which stud 
not only the main valleys of the 
Khine, but even the lateral valleys 
and gorges of the Rhetiau Alps. At 
last a day of retribution came. The 
peasants rose in revolt, and threw off 
the yoke of the nobles — with less 
violence than might be expected, 
chiefly because the great ecclesias- 
tical potentates, the Bishop of Coire, 
the Abbots of St. Oall and Dissentis, 
and some of the more influential 
barons sided with the peasants, di- 
recting, instead of opposing^ the 
popular feeling. 

The rt'suU of this was a Rhetian 
Confederacy, quite distinct from the 
Swiss Confederacy, composed of 
THwee Leagues (Biinden) — the Upper, 
or Grey League (Ober, or Graue 
Bund), 14*24 (named from the 
simple grey home-spun coats of those 
by whom it was formed) ; the League 
of God's House (Cadde in Romansch, 
inGeim.6otteshaus Bund), so called 
from the church of Coire, the head of 
this league, and its capital, 1396 ; and 
the League of the Ten Jurisdictions 
(Zehn-Gerichte), of which Mayen- 
I'eld is chief to w n ( 1 428). 



The government produced by fivis 
revolution presents, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example the world has 
yet seen of the sovereignty of the 
people and of universal isuffrage. Not 
only every valley, but, in some 
every parish, or even hamlet, in 
valley, became an independent coi 
mon wealth, with a government of tt» 
own, with peculiar local administra^ 
tive rights and privileges, in many 
instances existing at the present day. 
Sometimes one of these free states, 
sometimes several together, form a 
commune or schnitze, literally slice 
(gemeinde or gericht) ; each commune 
has its own general assembly, in 
which every citizen of the age of 18» 
sometimes youn^r, has a vote, and by . 
which the magistrates and authori* 
ties, down to the parson and school- 
master, are elected. A number of 
communes forms a Hoch Gericht, 
under a magistrate, styled Landam* 
man, Podesta, or Landvoght. Above 
this comes the Diet of the League ; 
and, above all, the Diet of the Tluee 
Leagues. There still are 26 Hoch- 
Gerichts ; the number of communes 
was 49 ; that of the smaller com- 
munities is not known. Amidst such 
a labyrinth of government — a com- 
plication of machinery, wheel within 
wheel — it is difficult to understand 
how any government could have been 
carried on ; and we accordingrly find 
the history of the Grisons little better 
than a long series of bickerings, 
feuds, revolts, conspiracieit, massa* 
cres, intrigues, and peculations. The 
wisest decisions of the diet of the 
canton were annulled or frustrated 
by the votes of the general assem». 
blies, according as the interest or 
caprice of the most influential popular * 
leader might sway these meetings &t - 
the momeut. Two great families» • 
those of Plants aud De Salis, in the . 
end, long monopolised the chief in- 
fluence, as well as the patronage and 
offices of the federal government. 

Such, then, was the practicai result 
of this democracy of the purest forOi 
in theory* 
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7..!Fhe GuMMM were mnfed with the 
Swiss CoDleiUiratioa.in 1603, aud aie 
Wl^etented by a deputy in the diet. 
The Three -Leagiiea are still com- 
j^sed of 26 high jurisdictions (Uoch- 
Gerichte)) each possessing its own 
ODtustituttoiit which often differ en* 
tiaely from one another. The supreme 
isdenA government of the canton is 
WMted in the great eonncil of 15 
iBAmherSy which meets at Coire. 

ROUTE 68. 

CAWTON APPE?*ZELL. ST. OAIX TO 

THB BATHS OF GAIS AND APPEN- 
"ZRI.L, WITH EXCURSIONS TO THE 
STOSS, TO TIIR WEISSBAD, THK 
1!I'I1.DKIRC1II.BIN, AND TUB HOCH 
SENTIS. 

' The canton Appensell lies out of 
the beat of tratellers, completely 
siuronoded (enclav^) by the territory 
oCjcauton St. GaU> and shut in^ at its 
south extremity, by the Alps; no 
great high-roads pass through it; 
and Appensell itself lies in a cul d« 
■ae of the mountains, except for suck 
as will take the difBcult paths over 
tke high Alps and glaciers. On this 
acoount, it is but litt!e visited by 
English travellers. The canton is 
divided into 2 parts or districts, called 
BhmUn, quite independent of each 
other, but enjoying only one vote at 
the diet. Outer Rhoden is a very 
thickly peopled district, having 878 1 
inhabitants to the German sq. mile. 
These are almost exclusively engaged 
lit tnanufaetures, chiefly of cotton, 
muslin^ tambeuring, &c. Inner Rho- 
den, on the contrary, is a land of 
honUraen : its high and bleak moun- 
taios prodoee nothing but rich pas- 
tiAvage and eweet grass, upon which 
vast herds of cattle are fed. The 
gofviraroent, in both states, is a pure 
democracy — ^the Gteneral Assembly, 
or' Landei^meinde, is composed of 
every male born in the canton. 

To AppenEell, 3^ stunden = l)f 
English miles* 



To Gais, 2| stundett «=^9 Ejigliidi 
miles. 

Travellers going from St. Gnll 
to Cuire may, instead of follow- 
ing the beaten track by Rorschach 
(Route 67), proceed to AUstetten by 
way of Ghiis, and make an excursion 
thence to Appenzell. 
. The road quits the canton of St^ 
Gall and entt*ni that of Appensell 
( Ausscr-Rhoden) a little before reach- 
ing • 

IJ Teufibn---(/rm«; Hecht; BUr). 
The inhabitants of this village are' 
chiefly engaged in the mauutacture' 
of muslin. Grub«nman, the carpenter,* 
who built the celebrated bridge of 
one arch at Schaffhausen, was born' 
here. 

IJ Gais— (/mif : Ochs (Boeuf);' 
Krone (Gouronne) ; the two best, aud' 
both said to be good. Rooms cost' 
from 4 fl. to lU ft. weekly; table 
d*h6te, 1 fl. ; whey, 20 kr. daily—it' 
is brought from the hi^h Alps every 
morning. The bread is very good 
here. This litt le village of 42 houses, 
mostly converted into lodging-houses 
by the peasants their owners, irre- 
gularly scattered over lawn-like mea- 
dows, is situated in a bare, bleak 
country, with scarce a tree or shrub ; 
nothing but pastures around, at an 
elevation of 2900 ft. above the rea 
level. Yet the reputation of its pure- 
and bracing air, and of its cure o£ 
goat's whey (molkeh-kur; cure de 
petit lait), annually attract hither 
many hundred invalids from all parts, 
of Europe ; and during the season^ 
in July and August, the princii)aL 
inns are generally crammed fulL 

The peasants* houses are particu^ 
larly neat and clean, trimly painted 
outside, as though they had jnst 
issued from a bandbox. 

Gais lies at the S. side of the 
Gubris, and the view from the top 
of that mountain is said to be yery 
fine. 

The native songs of the cow-hetds 
and dairy-maids of Appenzell aru ' 
highly melodious. 

It 18 a walk of about five hourt' 

1 3 
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from Gais to Herisaa (see Houte 
692- 

2 miles to the £. of Gais, on ihe 
road to Altstetten, is the Chapel of 
Sto9s, erected on the summit of the 
ateep pass leading down to the Rhine 
Thai, to commemorate the almost 
incr^ble victory gained by 400 men 
of Appenzell owet 3000 Austrians in 
1405. The Archduke of Austria and 
the Abbot of St. Gall had hoped to 
take the Swiss by surprise with this 
preponderating rorce. But a hand- 
ful of the mountaineers, under the 
conduct of Count Rudolph of Wer- 
denberg, assembled in haste, gave 
them battle, and defeated the in- 
vaders, with a loss of 900 men, losing 
only 20 of their own party. The 
blood of the slain discoloured the 
mountain torrent which flowed past 
the battle-field as far as its influx 
into the Rhine. The view &om the 
■Stoss over the valley of the Rhine, 
-2000 ft. below, and of the snowy 
mountains of T^ol and Vorarberg 
beyond, is of great beauty. 

A very steep descent leads from 
the Stoss to Altstetten in the valley 
of the Rhine (Route 67), a distance 
A>f 6) miles. 

It is a distance of nearly 6} miles 
S.W. from Gais to 

2 Appenzell — (/wm; Hecht (Pike) ; 
Weisses Kreutz; respectable ale- 
houses). 

Thoueh the chief place of the dis- 
trict of Inner- Rhoden, tiiis is but a 
dull and dirty villase of 1400 inha- 
bitants, consulting of old and ill-built 
houses, with two convents, and a 
modern Church, hung with several 
flagps ; and contains nothing remark- 
al)le in it. 

The iMfidesgemeinde, or Assembly 
of the canton, meets on a square, near 
a lime-tree, every year. In the Re- 
cord Office, Arckivj are preserved a 
number of banners, conquered by the 
Appenzellers of old, and the only 
surviving trophies of their valour. 
Here are the flags of Constance, Win- 
terthur, Feldkirch ; the Tyrolese ban- 
ner nnd iree ensign, with the motto 



* Hnndert Teufel,** conquered at 
Landek, 1407 ; the Genoese banner 
of St. George, and two captured from 
the Venetians, 1516, in the battle oi 
Agnadel. 

It is stated on all hands that a 
remarkable change greets the travel- 
ler, on entering Catholic Inner-Rho- 
den, from Protestant Outer-Rhodes. 
He exchanges cleanliness and indosh- 
try for filth and beggary. What may 
be the cause of this, is not a subject 
suitable for discussion here. The 
Appenzellers are passionately fond 
of gymnastic exercises; and a part 
of every holiday is devoted to wrest- 
ling and boxing matches. Hurling 
the stone is another frequent exercise. 
A mass of rock, varying in weight 
from a half to a whole cwt., is poised 
on the shoulder, and then cast for- 
ward a distance of several feet. In 
1805 a man of Urnaseh hurled a 
stone, weighing 184 lbs., 10 ft. The 
Appenzellers are also capital shots: 
rifle-matches are held almost erery 
summer on the Sundays, and tbie 
cracking reports resound on all sides. 
The laws of the canton (especially of 
Outer-Rhoden) restrict dancing to 3 
or 4 day^ of the year; but, as the 
people are much addicted io this 
amusement, the law is frequently 
infringed, and die peasants will often 
cross the frontier of the canton in 
order to enjoy unmolested their &- 
vourite amusement. 

There is a road from Appenzell to 
Herisau. (See Route 69.) 

About 2^ miles S. S. of Appenaeil 
is fVeUsbad, ''an excellent bcwLrding 
house and bathing establishment, st- 
tuated in a beautiful and retired spot, 
at the foot of the Sentis, surrounded 
by pleasure-grounds, from which run 
walks leading up the mountains. 
The house is capable of accommo- 
dating 200 visitors. I have seen few 
{daces in the course of my travehi 
where a person fond of exploring 
and desirous of tranquiUity,eombined 
with accommodation on a superior 
scale (to be procured without trouble 
or effort on his part), could spend a 
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lew days in greater eBJoyment.''— 
-D<Ue$ and Dis$aniee$» 
. In addition to the cure of goats' 
whey, there aie also mineral springs 
at Weissbadj and the bath-honses 
contain 80 baths. 

Three small torrents, issuing out 
of 3 Alpine valWs deeply furrowed 
in the sides of the Sentis, in whcme 

flaciers they take their rise, unite at 
iTeissbad, aad form the river Sitter. 
About 5 miles up the middle valley 
is the singular hermitage and chapel 
of the fVUdkirchiein. It is reached 
bv crossing the Alpine pasture of the 
Kbenalp, which, in spite of its eleva^ 
tion of 5094 ft. above the sea, is in 
summer a perfect garden, unfolding 
a treasure to the botanist, and af- 
fording the sweetest herbsge to the 
cows. 

In a recess scooped outof the face 
of a precipice, 170 ft above these 
pastures, a little chapel luis been 
perched. It was built 1756 by a pious 
inhabitant of Appenzell, and dedicat- 
ed to St. Mijchatj^ and on that saint's 
day mass is celebrated here annual- 
ly.v . A bearded Capuchin occupies 
the hermitage adjoining, and will 
conduct strangers through the long 
.-caverns hung with stalactites, which 
perforate the mountain behind his 
dwelling. The pilgrimage will be 
jKpaid by the charming prospect from 
the window which he opens. 

The SentiM (from Latin Sentis, a 
thorn P), the highest mountain in Ap- 
penzelt 7700 ft. above the sea level, 
.may be ascended from Weissbad. 
The view from the top is much ex- 
tolled, and a panorama of it has been 
engraved. Various paths lead up to 
it; the best and easiest, which is also 
perfectly safe in the company of a 
guide, leads by way of the Meggisalp 
(3 stunden) ; Wageiilucke, (2 stun- 
den); to the summit, (1 stunden), a 
.walk of nearly 20 miles. 

In 1832, an engineer named Buch- 
muUer, while making trigonometrical 
observations on the summit, accom- 
panied by a servant, was struck by 
lightning. The shock took away 



his senses, and he leauuned in thai 
state nearly ao hour ; when he came 
to himself he found his servant dead 
beside him, and himself so severely 
injured in one of his legs, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty and dan^ 
ger that he could crawl down to the 
nearest human habitation. 

A steep and dittcult path leads S. 
over the ridge of the Sentis from 
Weissbad to Wildhaus, the biith- 
place of Zwingli, in Toggenburg 
(Route 71), a distance of 20 miles. 

Ano^er path leads in about 4 
hours trom Weissbad to Sennewald 
in the valley on the Rhine. It passes 
over the shoulder of the Kamor, on 
the right hand of that mountain, 
whose top commands a remarkable 
panorama. Even from the road to 
Sennewald, the traveller has a de- 
lightful prospect over the Sentb and 
Canton Appensell, on one side, and 
over the lake of Constance, Tyro^ 
and the Rhine on the other. 



ROUTE 69. 

ST» GALL TO KAFPBRSCHWYL ON TttS 
LAKB OF KUKICH, BY HBRI8AU AND 
THB KXINBJCHSBAD. 

13 Stunden =£ 42^ Eng. miles. 

About 4 miles from St. GaU, a littls 
beyond the village of Broggen, the 
road crosses the Gorge of the Sitter, 
by the magnificent K^ierenBriicke^ 
a bridge 590 ft. kmg, and 85 ft. above 
the stream. A little afler we enter 
Canton AppenselL. 

2. Heruaih — hm$: L0we (Lion) 
the best ; — Hecht (Brochet). 

Uerisau, the flourishing and in- 
dustrious chief village of the Pro^ 
testant district of Appensell, called 
Ausser-Rhoden, contains 2200 in* 
habitants, and is advantageously 
situated at the junction of two 
streams, the Glatt and BrUhlbach, 
which turn the wheels of its nume« 
reus manufactories* <' It is a very 
singular place from its extraordinary 
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qtiiib* sQnllkfi «Qy otii^c towain Siritz* 
QtUttd." Xhereare befuiliful walks 
on the summsbdio^ heights ; two of 
th€fn ard tupped hy ruiued casiles^ 
th&Roseabecg and Kosenburg, which, 
according to the story, wera unce con- 
nected together by a leathern bridge 
Th% lower partof«he CAurek Tower, 
in which the Archives are deposited, 
is the oldest building in the Canton, 
dating probably from the 7th cen- 
tury. 

, The articles chiefly manufactured 
here are mualins, cottons and silk, 
tha last, a recent introduction: 10,2tM) 
persons are employed in Auiiser- 
RlMMden, in.weaviiig muslins, and a 
very large numher in emhroidering 
them* . 

Thera ia a direct road from Heri- 
sau to Appenzell (Route 68), by 
Waldstadt, (If stunden) ; Uraasch, 
(1^), and Gonten (1), in all 5 stun- 
den =s 16^ miles. 

About a mile to the E. of Herisau is 
the watering-place called Heinrichs- 
btvL The Badhaus is the most ele- 
gant establishment of the sort in 
Switzerland, after Schintznach, sur- 
rounded by agreeable pleasure- 
grounds, the creation of one Hein- 
rich Steiger, a rich manufacturer. 
T«po springs rising out of gravel, 
and variously impregnated with iron, 
carbonic acid, &c., are used for drink- 
ing, and to supply the baths. Goatb' 
wbiey and atsee' milk are also furnish- 
ed to those invalids for whom they 
are prescribed. Accommodation in 
a cowhouse is provided for invalids 
suffering from diseases of the chest. 
The neighbourhood is exceedingly 
picturesque. 

.Through . an undulating conntr)-, 
we reach the frontier of Appenzell, 
and Te«enter that of its grasping 
neighbour, St« Gall, before arriv- 
iiig at . • 

. dPeterzell : 3 miles heyond the 
nikied Castle of Neu-Toggenburg, 
liea . < • 

;2> Lichtcnstcig, {Jnn: Krone,) a 
town of 700 inhabitants on the right 



hank ofi" thfr Thur; in the 'aacleatr 
county of Toggenbiivgi «» -- ' 

Opposite Wattwe^, a pretty -ma^' 
nufactursng village about 1^ milef 
farther, stand the convent of Santa* 
Maria and the Castle u£ Ibevg.-*^: 
{Inru; RSssli; Lowe.) 

The road soon after surmmmts ih»: 
steep ascent of the ridge of Himmel- 
wald. From its top a beautiful proa^' 
pect expands io view ; in front the' 
lake of Zurich, with the castle, towo,^ 
and bridge of Rapperschwyl, tn-fiiil • 
relief on its margin; behind it'tlie^ 
pine-clad and ■ snow-topped Alps of i 
Schw>'tz and Glarus ; on the £. th/^- 
remarkable peaka of the Sieben Kill»«t 
firsten, and behind the fertile vale of' 
Toggenburg. The road divides on-' 
the opposite side of the hill f those 
bound forGiarus or Wallenstadty'taJce': 
its 1. branch, leading to Utcnaeh >-<^^ 
we follow the rt. to Eschenbach^and - 

7 Rapperschwyl. Route 14. ' - 



ROUTE 71. i 

SCHAFFHAUSBN TO COIRB BY TOO^ 
GKNBURO AMD WILnHAUii. 

A good carriage-road leads through 
Schlatt and Neusom to 

5 Fraoenfeld, in Route 9. 

df Wyl.a little town of 1064 inhft- 
bitants in the valley of the Thiir, dis- 
tant about a mile from its 1. hank. 
We here leave on the 1. the road to 
St. Gall, and continue up the 1. bank 
of the Thur, as far as Dietfurtl^ 
where we cross to 

3f Lichtensteig (in Route 69). < 

l| Ebnat.— Toggenburg, as- the 
long and fertile valley of the Thur is 
called, extends for nearly 40 miles, 
from W\\ up to the source of that 
river. It is boumled by high moun- 
tains ; on the N. by the Seutis,\and.-' 
on the S. hy the peaks of the Kiih- 
firsten. It was anciently govern* d- 
by counts of its own. Wl^n their . 
liae became extinct, 1436, the district ' 
was claimed by canton Zurich. ' In • 
the feud which ensued, the Zurichen ' 
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#eie vorated ; ;&: ftilfb tbe Abbot at 
St. Gall; andj since ISOa^ forwiB part 
of canton SiL GalK It is thickly 
peopled ; its inhabitants, an indns- 
tsiPOuff^Tace, are chiefly occupied with 
tlie manufacture of muslin and cotton. 

34 Alt. St. Johann.— The inn is 
s|yd to be good here. 

Upon the high ground, dividing 
the valley of the Thur from that of 
the Khine, stands the remote village, 
mkika9i€,S4bQ ft above the level of 
the sea, and at the S. base of the 
Sentis. It is remarkable as the fosrth- 
piace of the Siriss reformer, Ulrieh 
Zmigiu • Tht house in which he 
firt* aaw the lifjrht (Jan. 1, 1484) still 
efrists^C' it is a humble cottage of 
ivood } its walls- formed of the stems 
of^tiecs^ts roof weighed down by 
stoues to protect it from tlie wind. 
-It- hss resisted the inroads of time 
foe more than 350 years; and the 
beams and trunks which compose it 
are black with age. Zwingli's family 
were humble peasants; he quitted 
home when 10 years old, to go to 
school at Bale. 

The road descends into the Valley 
of the JKhine, near Grabs, and soon 
after reaches 

•^i Werdenberg, which, with the 
following stations, is desciibed in 
Route 67. 

ficvelen. 

^i Ragatz. 

li Cw-tj in i>age 174. 



ROUTE 72, 

WBSBN TO OLARUS, THS BATHS OV 
.SITACHRI.VBRO, AND THB PAMTBK- 
B]niCKB.^^PA6S OV TUB KI.AUSXN 
«0 ALTORV. 

A diligewre goes 4 times a-week 
from Zurich to GUnis. It is a drive 
of 2 hours from Wesen thither — 2 
hdttr»more to Lintthal — and again 2 
heuss' OB foot to the Pauteubiiicke. 

^The canton of Glarus cunststs of 
one great Alpine valley, and of seve- 
ral' -secondary or tributary volleys. 



bvaiidiin^e# fy^m it, tmd peiietrat- 
itig deep into the high M^ Tii<«r(( 
is but one carriage Tuad into it, which 
terminates, after a ' distanoe of' 26 
miles, at the baths of StiichelbeTg;' 
and, except for pedestrians, thepe is 
no egress save the portal which has 
admitted the traveller. It is a truly 
Al]Mne district, abounding in \vtf 
wild scenery. 

The road from Wesen crosses flit 
Linth canal (Route 14, p. 31) by the 
Ziegelbrucke, and passes the jaws of* 
the valley of Glarus, flanked by 
precipices tdmost per{)eadiciiliir« ami 
backed by the vast mass and snowy 
head of the Gltrnisch Moontahi. 
' The road from Zurich and Rap* 
perscfawyl to Glarus passes through' 
Lachen on the S.8ide of the Lakeof' 
Zurich, and along the 1. bank of the 
Linth canal to Nieder-Urnen, where' 
that from Wesen joins it. 

1^ Nafels, in the gorge* of the val- 
ley, a village of 1700 inhabitants, 
and the chief place in the • Cfath<4ic 
division of the canton, is a Swiss ~ 
battU'^eid of some celebrity. 1 1 sim- 
ple stones, set up on the meadow of. 
Reuti, hard by, maik the spot where,' 
in 1388, 1300 men of Glarus met a 
force of 6000 Austrimis, who, having 
taken Wesen by treachery, had burst 
into the canton, ravaging and: plmi-' 
dering the country as they advanc^d^ 
When tidings of this reached the- 
ears of Matthias am Buhl, the lands- 
captain, he hastily collected a handiol - 
of shepherds, and not only checked 
the career of the forayers, in spite of 
the disproportion of numbers, but, •■ 
after 11 distinct charges, aided by 
volleys of stones and rocks dis- 
charged from the precipices abov^, . 
which threw the Austrian cavalry 
into ccmfusion, finally repulsed the ' 
invaders, with a loss of 2MM> of tlieir 
number left dead on the field. - 

The anniversary of the fight of- 
Nttfels is still celebrated throu^ the 
canton by an annual festival. Aa 
engagemtrnt took place at Nafels, in. J 
1799, between the Auttrians and 
French. 
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. Fimh MoUUw the viUa^ opposite 
•KiUbb, the river Linth is coivlacted 
into the lake of WaUenstadt by the 
artificial cawd constructed by Escher 
(see p. 31). In the churchyard ef 
Mollis the heroes of NttfeU are 
buried. 

The valley of the linth is subject 
to much danger and inj.ury from its 
sudden rises, and the swellinff of its 
•tributary torrents. The broad fringe 
of unsightly sand and gravel visible 
on both sides of the Liuth^ the com- 
mon drain of the district, will show 
i^at mischief it oecasioafl after storms 
of rain, and during the melting of the 
snowii. The whoiyB of the lower psrt 
•of the valky is at timet conv^ed 
into a lake ; and the little patches of 
ground, which have cost the peasant 
much hard labour and care te cuiti- 
vate» are at once overwhelmed and 
ruined. The limestone mountains of 
. this district aboimd in caverns, which 
serve as reservoirs for the melting 
glaciers. In the spring and early 
summor, the rocks f4)pear to stream 
fipom every pore, while every gorge 
-and hoUew sends forth a raging tor-. 
. rent, 

14 Giamgy Qx G-laris — (/nit ; Aiele 

d'Or, not large> but coa&rtali&; 

Rabe> This little viUage^ the capital 

ef theeaaton, b chiefly remarkable for 

. ite secluded situation at the base of 

the Glamisch and Schilt, encom- 

. passed by the Alps, whose bare and 

bleak precipices and tops contrast 

remarkably with the milder verdure 

about their base* The inhabitants, 

.4320 in number, are distinguished 

by their industry and enterprise^ 

. which has converted Glarus into a 

. place of maaufactureS) especially of 

cotton, printing of muslins, &c. They 

are reported to retain tltat simplicity 

of manners which their seclusion 

from the rest of the world would lead 

' one to expect. 

They possess a Ciu6 (Csssino), 

and a Fret School for 700 children, 

erected by private subscriptions, and 

. reflecting much credit on the public 

spirit of the citizeus. Tht; houses^ 



chiefly of stone, and many of theas 
ancient, are irequently ornamented 
outside with fresco paintings; one of 
them bears the figure of a knight m 
armour and a Turk fighting, the ori- 
gin of which b not ssiisfactonly acr- 
oounted for. The Gk)thtc church is 
open to Protestant and CathoUe alike. 
The Linth is crossed by two bridges. 
The name Gittrut is said to be m 
corruption of HiUaritu, a saint to 
whom a shrine was built among tfaeee 
mountains at a very early period. 

There is one manufacture pecuUar 
to the canton GUasus, that of the 
ffreen cheese, called Schabziegerm It 
owes its peculiar appeiuraoce, smell, 
and fljivour, to an herb (TrilbUum 
melilotus cssruleum; blue pansy; 
Germ, kle), which is partly culti- 
vated for this purpose in gaidens 
within the canton, and partiy im- 
ported from others. To flt it ibr use, 
it is dried, ground to powder, and, in 
that state^ mixed with the curdsy in 
the proportion of 3 lbs. of the herb 
to 100 lbs. of curds. The cheese is 
said to be made of cowa^ milk, like 
any common cheese, uid not of 
goats*. The curds are brought down 
from the high pastures into the val- 
ley in sacks, and, after luiving a due 
proportion of herb incorporated with 
them, are ground, in a mill resem- 
bling that used for making cyder. 
After being thoroughly kneaded by 
this process .for an hour or two, it is 
fit for pressing. The cheese is ripe 
for use after a twelvemonth's keep- 
ing. A l^ge quantity of it is 
exported to America ; and the manu- 
facture of it is considered a lucrative 
trade. The natives attribute its 
peculiar character to some virtue in 
the pastures on which the cows are 
fed. 

Many mountain paths, practicable 
only on foot, ramify in various direc- 
tions from Glarus — 

1. The pass of the Fragel to 
Schwytz, by the Muotta-thal and the 
Klou-thal ; the latter, a most beau- 
tiful pastoral valley, a tributary of 
the Linth ', the finest pact of it is not 
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mote than 8 miles from OlutW/-^ 
Route 75. 

2. The peis of the Klawen to 
Altorf.-^Deseribi»d below.) 

4 Pasfles into the Valley of the 
Verier Rfaioe :— 

a To Dissentis, OTer the Sandfirn 
(8999 ft), 13 stuiiden. 

6 To Brigels, by the KisteDgmt 
(d65Q ft.), 8 St. 

e To Panix^ by the Paoixer pass> 

96t. 

d To FlhuB, by the Seg^s passy 

The most intefesting excunion is 
that up the valley of &e Linth. A 
good read leads along* the it. bank 
of tiie river, about 13 miles, to the 
nllage of 

4 Lintthaly wheie, in a mmote 
•pot, soffoimded by torrentSy rocks, 
and' glaciers, a handsome hotel and 
bathing' establishment, called the 
Baiht^ SiaeAeibtfffy have been built. 
it has. greatly risen in repute as a 
watering-place witiiin a few years, 
aad on account of the exquiriie 
Iwauty of its situation, and the vir« 
toes of its eonceniiated alkaline 
sulphureous spring, which disttts, 
drop by drop, from a fissure in the 
Braunberg, is much resorted to. The 
period of the '^ cure'* is fixed at be- 
tween 20 and 24 days. The hotel 
stands on the 1. bank of the Linth, 
here crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and ta surrounded by walks and 
pleasure-grounds. 

Above the baths the vale of the 
Linth becomes wilder and mere sa- 
vage, and at length contracts into a 
chasm, law in the depths of which 
the river worms its way, while a nar- 
row and steep path alone leads along 
the edge of the precipice. 5 miles 
np, at a spot where the gorge is 
deepest, a singularly bold bridge of 
a single aach of stone, 20 ft. long, 
and 200 ft. above the torrent, has 
been thrown across it. This is the 
Pamt€fArucke, an object of consi- 
derable romantic beauty, firom the 
hoidness of thia work of man in such 
a scene of wild nature, and from the 



depth of the gulf behiw. It is often 
visited by ladies ; but the excntuon, 
though not dangerous, is fatiguing. 

A waterfiiU considerably higher 
up on the Linth, above the bridge, is 
said t» be peculiarly grand, and su* 
perior to the tall of the Fttteeh, yet 
but little visited. 

The valley of the Linth teimiaatei 
in a group of magnificent mountains^ 
whose tops are occupied by vast fields 
of never-trodden glaciers. TheDodi, 
or Todiberg (12,800) is the giant of 
this portion of th» chain of Alps. A 
diffiruk and daogereua path, practi- 
cable oi^y in the height of summer, 
leads acMss these glaciers to Dia* 
sentisL 

The KItnutH past-^Slmkeiberg to 
Jitm/.-^The distance is flOMNit 26 
miles; the path is practicable fiw 
horses. It turns out of the vaUey of 
the Linth to the W., about a mila 
above the baths, anid ascends tiio 
valley of the Fatsdi, or Urner Bodea, 
keeping along its L bank. Within a 
mile above the jonction of the Ffttseh 
and Linth the vaUey beloace to eaa- 
ton Uri. It abounds in mm moms* 
tain pastures, and many of the inha* 
bitants of the Schacben-thal pass 
their summer here among their cews* 
About 8 miles up, the culminating 
point, or Klausen pass, is reached. 
It is a ridge 6-150 ft. high, eonnectp 
ing the snowy chain of the Claridea 
Alps on the N. with the shattered 
Zingel, Glatten, and Kamli. On the 
top stands a little chapel. 

The path descends by long and 
steep zigzags into the Sehaehen thcU; 
on the 1. hand is seen the very pretty 
cascade of the St&ubi. Opposite the 
chapel of St, Anne a bergfsdl occurred 
in 1833, which arrested for some 
time the course of the Sehaehen, aad 
produced a small lake. At the village 
of Unter Sehaehen anotlier branch of 
the valley opens S., and sends forth 
th6 main stream of the Sehaehen. 
The Spitze, the mountaia on the I. 
bank of the torrent, discharges dan<v 
gerous avalanches in spring. At Spi. 
ringeu and a little lower dawn, near 
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tb»«lRi{iel4iff St. Antiii0inr,t1iew«v» 
idBSy'taierablf good^lbr mi» eodntrf^.' 

It was over tW steep and barely 
aeotflsible- ridge of the Km»$ Cuim, 
wlach wftlli ill thi« portioii of the 
vaUey to the N-.« that Sawarrow's 
memorahle. retreat wae coad acted, 
1 799* HavtBg poaoced down, as it 
were; iipen -the French from the 
heights «f the St. Gk>thard^ and 
driven them ^before him to Altorf, he 
there found bis progress barred by 
the lake of Luteme, without a boat 
to crofcs it, hiS' tvMpe exhausted by 
fatigae and famine, and the country 
so eompletely drained by war as to 
be qaite incapable of supporting 
them.' The only alternative that re- 
mained to him, WAS to attempt to join 
the forces of the allies, through the 
horrible defile, of the Schachen ; and 
to cross the rarely-^trodden summit of 
the high Alps. The only passage up 
this valley was by a mere path; so 
that his army was obliged to advance 
iiii single file, abandoning much of 
their artillery and baggas;e. Their 
march lasted 14 hours ;' and before the 
reav^ard had left Altorf the van had 
reached Muotta. Many of the Rus- 
sians sank from fatigue by the way- 
side, and perished ; others fell into 
the hands of the French, who hovered 
in:their.rear; the valley was strewn 
with dead bodies of men and horses, 
with arms and equipments. The re- 
mainder of this memorable march is 
described in Route 75. 

Burglen, the birthplace of Tell, 
stands at the mouth of the Schachen 
thaL Route 34. 

Aitorf, p. 95. 

ROUTE 74. 

BAPPEHSOHWTL TO EINSIEDBLN AND 
• SCHWYTX, WITH BXCUR8ION TO 
. XORGARTIXN. 

6i stunden = 27 Eng. miles. * 
Tlie road is practicable fur car- 

riagies of the country, but it is by no 

meana good. 
The Abbey of Sinsiedeln, though 



one of the jfinest^buildings-io'Swii-f^'k 
zerland, will bear no oompa^ison^willi- ? 
the churches of Italy, and, exceptiotir-i« 
account of the pilgrims and diniftf^ j 
the season of. tlie pilgrimage^. is .nat^ '^ 
worth going out of one's way iam/ut*' 

After crossing the long bridge 'ef^ 
Rapperschwyl (Route 14) the roail-'; 
eaters canton Schwytz, and -soon' <- 
commences the steep ascent of Motiatr J 
Ktzel, which commandii from ita tH|k ^ 
a delightful view over ihe lake of 
Zurich, and a glimpse of the Mytkctt^:: 
mountains in the S. The holy fust" • • 
mit Meinrad, the founder of fimsftetU i 
eln, originally fixed himself -on*. th«^ 
top of the £tsel, buttheeeaeoitMia'^ 
of i)eople attmoted to the spot b^ hi» ' 
reputation for holiness drove bntfi*' 
search of solitude deeper icto 4he < 
wilderness. A little ckt^i stands (sb * 
the spot supposed to have been ooeuf " 
pied by his cell. Near it is an ii»i». '. 
. The road is studded at intcrvais ': 
with chapels called ttaiiom, eadi^ 
containing a representation of some -^ 
event in the Passion of our Lord, wo^ ' 
cording to the Romish tradition, at * 
which the pilgrims may stop and tell 
their beads. ■ ' 

The river Sihl is crossed by a* co- 
vered bridge, called (Teu£els brucke) . 
the Devil's bridge, before reaching 

3} EiKsiKDBLN ( French Not«id - 
Dame des Eremites ; Lat. Monaster 
jriumEremitarum). Ihhb: there aver 
55 inns and 20 alehouses hefe,'mostly - - 
designed for the reception of poor - 
pilgrims, snd distingnished by a sin* 
gular variety of signs. The besi is 
the Ox, celebrated for its extortionate ' 
charges, especially during the pilN 
grimage; Ffau (Faon); Adam land • 
Eve. 

The Abbey of Einsiedeln, which 
forms the nucleus of a village of a' 
few hundred inhabitants, is situated ^ 
on a naked undulating plain SOOO'ft^ ' 
above the sea, producing little but ' 
pasture. It is partly sheltered by a «^ 
range of wooded hills on the 8.B* t '' 

The Monatttry itseltj an extensi^ • 
building in the modem Italian style, '* 
is imposing, less fiom its architecture 
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tkan Hs size and its situation in w 
remote and naked a solitude. The 
existing edifice dates from the 18th 
ceoftur^ (1719), and is the 6th or 
7th xaised on this spot since the first 
fouttdation of the ahbey, the others 
hafin^ been destroyed by fire. It 
occupies a stately site upon the hill- 
side, separated from the humbler 
buildings of the Tillage by a wide 
sqvuure* 

The origin of the abbey is thus ac- 
couated for in the histories published 
under the authority of the monks. — 
In the days of Charlemagne a holy 
anchorite named Meinrad, of the 
nehie house of Hohenxollern, rtfpaired 
to this remote wilderness (then called 
the Finsterwald) to end his days in 
.solitude and prayer, devoting himself 
to tend a little black image of the Vir- 
|rin which had been given to him by St. 
Hildegarde^ abbess uf Zurich. This 
holy mau was murdered by two rob- 
bers in 861 ; but their fotd deed, 
which they had hoped would escape 
.detection on a spot so remote from 
the haunts of men, was brought to 
light by two pet ravens reared by 
Meinrad, which pursued the miu:- 
deeer s with croaking cries, and flap- 
ping wings, over hill and dale, as far 
as Zurich,, where their guilt was de- 
tected, and they sufferea fur it on the 
.place now occupied by the Raven inn. 
■The reputation of sanctity, however, 
surrounding the spot where the saint 
had lived, increased so much after 
his death, that his cell was rebuilt, 
and ft church founded by a commu- 
nity of Benedictine hermits (Einsied- 
lem). The first abbot was Eberard ; 
and it is affirmed by the monkish 
legend, and perpetuated in the bull 
of Fi»p« Pius VIII., that when the 
Bishop of Constance was about to 
consecrate the church on the 14th of 
September, 948, he was aroused at 
rotdnight by the sounds of angelic 
minstrelsy, and was informed next 
day, by a voice from heaven, that 
thcw was no need for him to. proceed 
with the sacred rite, as the church 
had been already consecrated by the 



powerrof heaves'«fd by fl^'piBstaosi - 
of the Savieur ! . The pope proaouneed* -■ 
this a true micacie) and, incoasiderk- 
tion of it, granted plenary indalgieitoo 
to all pilgrims wha should xepair te" 
the shrine c^' Our Lady of tbff Hcv* 
mits, in the words inseribed upon the 
church, <' Hie est .plena renassio pet- 
catorum a' culpi et i pmnl^," Th« - 
consequence of this has lieen that 
during 9 centuries there has been an 
almost uninterrupted influx of pil- 
grims from the surrounding countries 
to this shrine^ and of wealth to the 
mouastery. In proeess of time these 
pious benefactions increased its reve- 
nues and domains to an enorsseus' 
extent ; it ranked second to St. Gail 
alone of all the monasteries in Swit- 
zerland. Its abbot became a prtooe 
of the holy Homan empire, with- a 
seat in the diet. Ue had his heredi- 
tary officers, his chamberlain, mar«- 
shal, and cupbearer ; and these posts 
were filled by personages of nolile 
or princely rank. He also enjoyed 
the right of criminal jurisdiction and 
the power of life and death in several 
parishes and circles. Down to the 
16th century the abbots themselves 
were of noble families. 

The French revolutionary invaders 
of 1798 stripped Einsiedela of its re* 
sources and treasures, and carried efi* 
the figure of the Virgin to Paris ; but 
the monks, on abandoning the con- > 
vent, transported with them into Ty- 
rol a dupUcate figure, which they as- 
sert to be the authentic original. 
Notwithstanding these untowai^ cir« - 
cumstance», the abbey remains at ' 
the present day the richest in Swit- 
zerland, and the Black Virgin, whe- 
ther an original or a copy, has lost 
none of her reputation. The average 
annual number of pilgrims who le- 
ceive the sacrament in the church is 
150,000. In the course ef the year 
1700 there were 202,000; in 1834, 
36,000 pilgrims repaired to the shriiie 
within a fortnight. Every pariah. of 
Canton Schwytz,^ and most- of -the c^ 
other Roman Catholic Cantons, send, 
an annual deputation hitheiv h^^iii^ 
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ty the IiMi<kfnnMm and the aotiMni- { 
&■. TheBouftaaCathWiesof SwH- 
lerlaiid^ indeed, lor the meet pert, 
make 2 er 3 journeys hither, in the 
ooiine of their )k¥eu* Manj of the 
pilgrime are deputice paid by othcri, 
wealthier sinners, to do penance fior 
their priaetpaU, who lemain at home, 
and a pilgrimage thus performed t^ 
proxy is rendered equally efficacious 
with one made in person. 

In 1835, the convent contained 77 
monks of the Benedictine order, in- 
cluding lay-brothers, novices, &c. 

In the squaiein front of the convent 
stands a muntain, with 14 jets of 
water, from all of which the pilgrims 
drink, as it is traditionally reported, 
that our Saviour drank frfun one, but 
from which of them is not known. In 
the centre of the pile of conventual 
buildings stands^ as is usual in Be- 
Jiedictine monasteries, the Chtirch, 
which has been compared with that 
of St. John Lateran at Rome. The 
interior is somewhat gaudily orna- 
mented with inferior paintings, 
marble and gildii^. A few fieet from 
the entrance stuids the Shrine or 
Ckapel9fthe Firgin, of black marble, 
with a grating in front, through 
whidi, by the ^are of an ever-bum- 
• ing lamp, the spectator perceives the 
pidladium of the temple, a little black 
figure of the Virgin and Child, at- 
tired in g<^d brociuie, glittering with 
jewels, and bearing crowns of gold 
on their heads. The space in front 
. of the shrine is rarely free of wor- 
shippers, and commonly hundreds, 
Biqr, at times, thousands of devotees 
may be seen prostrate before it. The 
walls of this part of the church are 
literally covered with votive tablets, 
rude" paintings in oil, on which no 
kind of aoement or misfortune is 
omitted^ though they are chiefly de- 
voted to representations of escapes 
fiom fire and water, all efiected by 
the Bi^posed miraculous interference 
of the image. Its influence, how- 
ever, is not limited to incidents of 
private life ; many of the great events 
of history, such as the victory of the 



Boman Catholie cantons at Kappet, 
are classed among the triumphant lo- 
terpositions of our Lady of tiie 
Hermits. 250 new votive tablets wmcs 
hung up in 1835, older ones bein^ 
removed to make way for them* 

In the Chapel t^ the Magdaieme, 
a church of itself in sise, on the 
I. of the choir, are 28 confeesionala, 
over each of which is written the 
language in which confessions will 
be received in it, either Geriaan, 
Italian, French, or Bomansch. 

The Treamry^ once so rich in choBch 
plate* was pkmdered by the French 
m 1 798, and one splendid monshaBse 
alone remains, but it is not readily 
shown. The monastery includes, be- 
sides the lodgings for the Abbot, and 
the brethren, a handsome refist^tofrf, 
a kitchen, an hospital, a ^brtartf, con- 
taining 26,000 vols., a museum, con- 
taining some fossils and minerals^ a 
free sdiool, and boarding-edmol, the 
pupUs of which are taught by the 
monks, and a large cellar runaiDg 
under the greater part of the edifice. 
During meals, passages of some ap^ 
proved author, such asLingard*s His- 
tory of England, Cobbetfs History of 
the Reformation, &c., are read alood 
to the assembled brotherhood, and 
even at times portions of newspapers. 

ZoingU, the reformer, was cwate 
of Sinsiedeln from 1516 to 1619. 
Theophrastus Paraselsue von Hoh- 
enheim was bom here, or in the 
neighbourhood, in 1496. 

The following description relates 
to the last jubilee celebrated at Sin- 
siedeln, in September 1834. 

<<This place is anaiu^ly visited by 
many thousand pilgrims, especially 
on the 14th September, and whenr 
ever the 14th falls on a Sunday, the 
festivities are gpreater than usual. 

^ For the last ten days, even before 
we left Baden, and while in the 
French territory, we hare met at al- 
most every step troops of pilgrims 
plodding on their way to this Swiss 
Loretto. The parties* seemed gene- 
rally members of one family, er of 
one village, from the similarity of their 
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#m«B, and tiiey were iafariablf re- 
peating their aves aod paiei>iio»ten 
aloud as they pasted alonf^ or uniting 
together in singing a hymn. They 
oeoeiated almost entirely of the lower 
class of peasaatsy who repair to this 
^pot from £Eur and wide. Alsatia 
andLonieiae, the Black Forest, Sua- 
bio, the Orisonsi Bavaria, — and the 
whole of Switseriand, all oontri- 
bato their quota to augment the 
ibiOBg; thousands usually issue out 
of TyroU but the Austrians this year 
have refused to let any persons go 
haio Switseriand without passports, 
which has served as a complete pro- 
yentive to their undertaking the 
journey. 

''It was growing dusk as we 
Mitered the valley in which Einsiedeln 
lies. Just as we began to descend our 
attention was roused by the repeat- 
ed shorts of cannon, whaeh, though 
loud m themselves, awakened echoes 
in the adjacent hills, which made it 
appear as though a whole broadside 
had been fired. Soon after, the deep- 
toned b«lls of the convent began to 
sound, the firing ceased, and the 
long and loudly-repeated prayers of 
the pilgtins whom we passed on the 
load, proclaimed that it was the hour 
of vespers* 

^ As we drew nesierthebelU hsd 
ceased, and we heard the sound of a 
drum and band of music. This odd 
jumhle of noises, profane intermixed 
with sacted, which gave me no very 
disdnct idea of what was goinz for^ 
ward, was afterwards explained by 
the intelligence that the pilgrimage 
is not considered a religbus matter 
only, bat is mixed up with somewhat 
of festivity — ^whieh induces the bro- 
therhood of the convent to pay for 
taifm and ^nup de jok, while they 
encourage the foiming of a band of 
music composed of the towns-people. 
Their performance is pretty much on 
a par with that whidiis found in the 
booths of a fidr in Kuglaud, — but 
under its escort we entered the tO¥m. 
The musicians had just paraded to 
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Ae end of the stoeet of whidi Bin- 
siedeln consists, and were returning, 
followed by a crowd large enough to 
stop our progress till it had passed. 
The one street which I hava^mea- 
tioned is, with scarody an exf0eptiea» 
composed entirely of inns and pot* 
houses, principally for the receptioa- 
of the poorer pilgrims. As the band 
passed by, every window was crowded 
with projecting heads, which had a 
curious elFect, lighted up by the soli- 
tary lantern which dangles in front 
of each house. 

<^ The inn where I waslucky enough 
to find lodging (with the threat of 
having two other persons put into 
the same room, in case more visitors 
should arrive), is directly in front of 
the convent and church, and as soon 
as I had finisthed my supper I issued 
out to explore it. I found it alresdy 
crowded with pilgrims, partly met to 
keep the eve of the festival, partly to 
take up their night's lodging in the 
churelu For though a bed may be 
had in the town for the value of a 
halfpenny, and a supper for as little, 
many of these people are so poor thafe 
they cannot afford to pay for a bed ; 
their only food is a crust of bread and 
a bit of cheese, which they bring with 
them, and they must pass the vig^ in 
the open air if the church be not 
opened to receive them. 

'< As I eltiowed my way into the 
church I found it dark except one 
solitary lamp before the altar, and a 
few candles, brought in by the people 
themselves and laid on the pavement, 
or placed on their laps to enable them 
to read their prayer-books. The 
crowd was rery great, for, though the 
gloom prevented my seeing the ex- 
tent of it, the sounds which burst on 
my ears as I entered the door were 
such as could only aiise from thou- 
sands. It was a confused mixture 
of sounds, singing in all tones and 
tunes, many very shrill, and as a bass 
to this, a low ioog-contiaued mur- 
mur or bussing. I found that the 
singing proceeded from many distinct 
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patties m' differpttt partu of tbe 
ckia-oh, cvcli ooffli]tD«ed a^ the mem- 
bers of one family or parish^ who 
were iio\r practising here the hynaiis 
they were aecoBtomed to sing toge- 
ther in coneert at home, but with- 
out any attention to the tune 
wfaicb their next neighhours were 
chantiag. The partial but yivid 
l^^ht thrown npon vi«ages hard and 
soft, thoogh mostly > of the former 
character^ and the total blackness 
of the back-ground, would have fur- 
ninhed a painter with many a novel 
eflpect. The low and uninterrupted 
buzzing came 1 found from a vast 
and dense crowd stationed near the 
entrance of the church, in front of 
the chapel which contains the mira- 
culous black image of the Virgin^ the 
ostennble object of this pilgrimage, 
which shines in silk and jewels, 
lighted up by a great number of 
lamps. The little chapel stands in the 
midd ie of the church, and is open only 
on one side, on which the image can 
beseen through an iron griile. For- 
tunate were those among the crowd 
of devotees who could manage to 
place themselves in a position where 
a view was to be obtained of it. By 
far the greater part were quite out 
of sight of it, but still all persevered 
with the same devout mumbling of 
prayers, with expressions of extreme 
devotion, intent u^ion their books or 

rosaries. 

« « « 

*Next morning I was suddenly 
awakened by a great concuttsion which 
shook the house and made me start. 
it was again the discharge of cannon 
and rockets to open the festival. 
Dayhght had not yet dawned, but 
I heard the sound of numerous foot' 
steps pacing across the square to the 
church. About half past nine I 
repaired again to the church. I 
knew how thronged it would be, 
and therefore took the precaution 
of securing admission to the gallery, 
from which I looked down upon a 
sea of heads, into which the bases 



of the pillars of the church appeared 
to be sunk. Every aisle and angle 
was crammed, and whenever a 
movement was made by those en- 
deavouring to enter or depait, 
the space was instantly filled up as 
though a drop of water had been 
displaced. I know no mode of giv- 
ing an idea of the numbers ; the ex- 
act number cannot be ascertained 
till to-morrow, when a censiui is made 
of the persons to whom wafers have 
been distributed by the priests in tbe 
communion. 1 placed myself im- 
mediately above the high altar, so as 
to see the whole ceremony of high 
mas 4 performed in its greatest pomp. 
The legate sent by the Pope as resi- 
dent in Switzerland, who officiated, 
was an archbishop ; he was attended 
by two bishops. The splendour of 
his robes, which he put on one afVer 
the other — ^the mitre and crosier, 
assumed or laid down from time to 
time, as different parts of the cere- 
mony were iierformed— the satin 
shoes — ^the purple train, borne up by 
attendants as he moved to and fro be- 
tween his throne and the altar — had a 
very imposing effect. 

** To have an idea of the great so- 
lemnity of the whole ceremony, you 
must take into consideration the host 
of fervent worshippers assembled be- 
fore the altar, filling the whole body 
of the church as far as the eye could 
reach, aided by the eflect of the most 
solemn music performed by a full 
band and two organs. The whole 
was worked up to a height at the 
moment when the legate finally re- 
ceives the cup, and afterwards be- 
stows his benediction and absolution 
upon the congregated pilgrims. The 
thunder of drums, trumpets, and 
diapasons of the organs, was, as it 
appeared to me, assisted by some 
machinery by which the roof of the 
church was struck, in order to produce 
the effect of the building having been 
shaken: at the same moment a 
signal is given on the outside, the 
bells begin to toll, and the cannons 
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are fired off fioin the neighbouring 
hills* This over, the organs com- 
mence some popular overture, from 
Mozart or Rossini, aiid the people rush 
out to bargain for relics, at the booths 
€U:ected round the church, which 
give the square in front the appear- 
ance of a fair. The .commodities for 
sale were limited to the wants of tbe 
pilgrims, temporal and spiritual, and 
appeared to be confined to umbrellas, 
holy tapers to burn in the churches, 
rosaries, little medals with a figure of 
the Virgin of the Hermits, and bread 
and cheese* 

" The ceremonies of this festival 
did not terminate until the evening. 
As it began to grow dusk the long and 
stately fagade of the building was 
illuminated by rows of lamps ; 
and a tempora,ry altar, erected on 
one side of tb« square opposite the 
main entrance was entirely studded 
with lamps, till it became one blaze 
of lighK While this was preparing, 
the vast square gradually filled with 
people, until the assembled multitude 
amounted to not less than 30,000 
persons, chiefly pilgrims. When 
all was ready the great doors of the 
ichiirch were thrown open, and out 
marched a venerable procession of 
ecclesiastics, their abbot at their head, 
preceded by banners and crucifixes, 
and followed by a long train of 
torch-bearers. Lifting up their me- 
lodious voices in a solemn chant, they 
conveyed the sacred elements towards 
the altar, as is usual, under a canopy, 
escorted by soldiers, and accompa- 
nied by a band of music and a movea- 
ble organ on wheels. While the mass 
was l)eing performed in the open air 
I sallied out among the throng : the 
view looking towards the altar was 
as singular as that in the opposite 
direction. The blazing altar, the 
long line of torches and tapers flar- 
ing and glittering in the night, had 
a most singular efiect, increased by 
the illuminations of the town behind ; 
every house was lighted up, and, as 
they are all built in the Swiss fashion, 
with gables outward, they looked 



like so mftny fieity pyramids. : rNa 
sooner was raa^s finished thatn the pii»« 
cession retired agi^in iuto4he church, 
the crowd disappeared also, iitto it> 
the exterior lights were extiagtiished 
— in half an hour the whole squara 
was dark and empt]f : it seemed like 
a dream. The interior of the chttrch^ 
however, wag still filled with people;, 
the wliole being studdefl with lamps, 
especially the chapel of the Virgin t. 
tbe tliroug of worshippers before it 
seemed undiau»ushed,.aBd many lin- 
gered in front of it» on bended kneea 
and with eyes fixed on the image, 
till late in the night. 

'* Next morning I left Einsiedela 
on my way out of Switzerland : I set 
out about 6, and all the way passed 
through one continued line of dirtj^ 
ragged, and brown-visaged pilgrims^ 
on their way home, chanting, without 
cessation* their paters and aves, &c., 
which their confessors had prescribed 
for them to repeat between the time 
of their departure from and return to 
their homes. I passed across the 
Lake of Zurich by the long bridge of 
Rapperschwyl ; and in the evening 
crossed the Lake of Wallenstadt. i^tiU 
I had not got out of the line of pil«* 
grims ; 2 boats' full set sail along with 
that which conveyed me ; and the wind 
which filled our broad and unwieldy 
sail, and carried us quickly alongi 
wafted with it the same responses 
and chants which I had heard from 
the pilgrims on the road. 

*' We Protestants, of course, would 
condemn, or possibly laugh at aU 
this ; still, I cannot help thinkings 
from the fervid earnestness of Ih^ 
poor pilgrims, that their journey, 
notwithbtanding superstition was its 
object, might still be productive of 
good; and I remembered how the 
humble publican went home justi- 
fied, rather than the self-satisfied and 
uncharitable Pharisee." — ^iS, Jout^ 
no/ of a Traoeller* 

There is a path over the lyiythen- 
berg, from Einsiedeln to Schwyta^ 
shorter than the carriage-road. 
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The carriag«-road te Schwyls 
imlMB, «t first, a esniiderable de- 
towr : the fooi-'path is ihorttnr, crofs* 
ifig tiie Kaisenttrick, a considerable 
tiaek of Bpland meadow or common, 
diTCctto AJtmatt. 

2^ Rothenthunn, a village of nearly 
860 inhabitants, is the place of meet- 
ing of the general assembly of the 
canton Schwyts, cenTened here every 
two jrears, in the open air, on the first 
Sunday in May, or, if the weather be 
bad on that day, on the first fine Sun- 
day after. The landamman is presi- 
dent, and every citisen above the age 
of 16 has a vote. These meetings 
affbrd no favourable specimen of the 
worhing of universal suffrage, aa they 
lieqnently terminate in rioting and 
violence. For example, in May, 
1638, 9000 voters collected hem; 
the show of hands was declared to 
be in favour of the government ; but 
the Liberal party ^ng dissatisfied 
with the result, a battte ensued, in 
which the hustings were broken and 
many persons much injured. The 
democrats, enraged at their defeat, 
published a mamfesto, calling on the 
" Liberalsto meet in their districts, and 
expel the rich from their assembhes 
as their ancestors expelled Cosier, 
since the government of the rich has 
become a government of murderers." 
Rothenthurm receives its name from 
a Red Tower still standing and form- 
ing part of the defences of a long 
wall or rampart (letze), erected by 
the Sehwytsers along their W. fron- 
tier, to ward off the inroads of their 
l<ndly and lawless neighbours. It 
extended hence as far as Arth. 

About 2 miles W. of Rothenthurm, 
on the confines of the canton of Zug, 
and on the margin of the small lake 
of Sgeri, is Morgartbh, memorable 
in Swiss annals as the scene of their 
first struggle for independence, as 
the spot where the chivalry of Austria 
was worsted, and their leader, Duke 
Leopold, compelled to fly with dis- 
grace, on the 15th of November, 
1 315, 8 years after the expulsion of 
the Austrian batliflb. Tiied with 



the hope of revenge and wiili feei-^ 
ingB of hereditary hatted, the duh« 
led on his mail-clad cavalry «long^ 
the narrow strand between the lak* 
and the hills. Just where the ascent 
into the upland eountry of Schwyts 
cemmenees, running up a nairow 
defile, the Austrians were met by 
the confederates, a mere handftil of 
men in comparison with their host^ 
but of hardyname and resolute spirit, 
posted on the ridge of the Sattel, near 
Raselmatt The first bold change 
of the Swiss, rushing on with 
swords and clubs, was aided by a 
diacha^e ctf roclm from the heights 
above, which quickly threw into con- 
fusion the ranks of heavy-sanned 
knights. Tbey attempted to foil 
back, but their evolutions were pre- 
vented by the infaalry pressing on 
in their rear. Wifhont room to ma- 
noeuvre, or even to torn (for the natu- 
rally confined margin of the lake was 
at that time diminiriied by an unusual 
iucrease of its waters), the proud 
knights were totally at the mercy of 
their light-armed foes. Many, in 
order to escape the sword, perished 
by plunging mto the lake ; the rush 
of the cavalry overwhelmed the in- 
fantry behind, and in a short while 
the whole army was thrown into 
panic and disorder. The Austrians 
lost the flower of their nobiliHr, and 
Leopold with difficulty escaped. This 
astounding victory, the Marathon of 
Swiss history, was gained in an hour 
and a half, over a force of 20,000 
well-armed men, by 1300 moun- 
taineers, who now for the first time 
met an army in the field. 

The appropriate memorial of their 
success erected by the Swiss was, 
according to custom, a Ckapti, dedi- 
cated to St. James; and service is 
performed in it annually on the an- 
niversary of the fight. It is still 
standing on an eminence above the 
lake, at the foot of the hill of Mor- 
e^rten, close to the village of Schor- 
no, by the road-side as you descend 
from Rothenthurm. 

The little village of Bibevagg, on 
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the opposite (£.) side of Rothen- 
thmrm, was the cradte of the family 
of Reding, one of the oldest and no- 
blest in the canton, and whose name 
appears oftener with credit than any- 
other. There is scarcely a battle in 
which they are not mentioned, and 
they have 45 times fiUed the office 
of landamman, the highest in the 
state. In 1798 Aloys Reding, a hero 
worthy of such an ancestry, led on 
the brave inhabitants of these moun- 
tains to oppose, in defence of their 
liberties and constitution, a far out- 
immbering force of French under 
Qeneral Schauenberg. The Swiss 
met the invaders in the valley of 
fiothenihurm, and drove them back 
as far as the lake of Egeri and the 
field of their aueient victory of Mor- 
gartea. This proved bnt a tempo- 
rary gleam of success. Their victory 
had cost them so large a number of 
meD» that they were unable to renew 
tiie contest; and an overwhelming 
force of French marching into the 
canton rendered all further resistance 
hopeless. 

A long descent, commanding a 
fine view of Schwytz, of the singular 
and picturesque Mythen and Hacken 
Mountains behind it, and of the lake 
of Lowertz, with part of the fall of the 
Rossberg (p. 41.45), leads through 
Sattel, past the chapel of Ecce Homo, 
to Steinen, a small village, memorable 
as the birthplace of Werner Stauf- 
facher, one of the three conspirators 
of the Grutli (p. 55). A small cha- 
pel^ adorned with rude fresco of scenes 
from his life, and the battle of Mor- 
garteu, is dedicated to his memory. 
It was built in 1400. The Bonehoute 
is as old as 1111. 

3 Sekwytz. (Roirte 17, p. 45.) 



ROUTE 75. 

SCHWYTZ TO GLARUS, BYTHB MUOTTA 
THAL, THE PASS OF THE PRAGBL, 
AND THE KLONTHAL. 

10 stundeu » 32f Eng. miles. 
A very rough char-road ascends 



the valley as far a» Muotta. Some 
distance may be saved to the pedes^ 
trian by keeping to foot-paths known 
to the guides. The road crosses the 
plain to Ibach, a village of scattered 
houses at the mouth of the Muoita 
thai, which here assumes the cha- 
racter of a contracted gorge ; higher 
up it o[)ens out, and exhibits con- 
sKlerable capabilities for cultivation ; 
it abounds with exquisite scenery. 
The road ascends the 1. bank of the 
stream, traversing Ober Schouen- 
bach, down to which point the Rus- 
sians, under Suwarrow, drove the 
French, commanded by Massena, 
Mortier, and Soult, in his desperate 
attempt to force his way throngh 
them to join the Russian army at 
Zurich, in 1799. <' The bridge near 
thb, which carries the road over to 
the rt. bank, was taken and retaken 
many times ; the mingled blood of the 
2 nations crimsoned the stream which 
carried down their floating bodies.'* 

Beyond Ried there is another 
bridge, and a third brings the tra- 
veller to 

2| Muotta, or Mutten, the prin- 
cipal village of the valley, on the r^. 
bank of the stream. The parieh 
contains 1480 inhabitants. In the 
neighbourhood is the Nunnery of Sf, 
Jotephf a ver}' ancient and primitive 
convent, founded 1280. The sisters 
are poor., and their mode of living 
homely ; they make their own clothes 
and tnetr own hay; the superior is 
called Frau Mutter. They receive 
visits from strangers without the 
intervention of a grating, and will 
even give a lodging to a respectable 
traveller. Whoever avails himself 
of this must remember that the coo- 
vent is too poor to afford gratuitoue 
hospitality. 

On the night of the 27th and 28th 
of September, 1799, the inhabitants 
of the remote and peaceful valley of 
Muotta were surprised by the arrival 
of an army of an unknown nation 
and tongue, whose very name many 
of them had never heard, which 
came pouring down upon their cot- 
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tttges and green fieldt from the 
beijfhts of the Kinxig Culm, Uy path- 
lean abysses and precipices which 
the very shepherdi cross with diffi- 
culty aud dread. These were the 
24,000 Russians under Suwarrow, 
whose previous inarch out of Italy 
has already b^en detailed in Routes 
34 aud 72. Here the general first 
heard the news of the defeat of Kor* 
sakow aud the main Russian army 
at Zurich. He at first gave no cre- 
dence to the rejKirt) and would have 
huDg the peasant who communicated 
it as a fipy and traitor, but for the 
intercession of the lady mother of St. 
Joseph's nunnery. He was now be- 
set on all sides ; part of Lecourbe's 
division followed his rear, Molitor 
occupied the summit of the Muotta 
thai, and Mortier and Massena 
blocked up its mouth. The bold 
attempt to cut his way out, through 
the forces of the latter general, was 
defeated, as already mentioned, 
chiefly by the unexpected arrival of 
a fresh reinforcement under Lecourbe 
in person, though with vast loss to 
the French. The veteran conqueror 
was compelled, for the first time in 
his career, to order a retreat, and to 
adopt the only alternative of ascend- 
ing the valley and crossing the Pra- 
gel into GlaruB. The detachments of 
Molitor's ad vanced guard were quickly 
driven in before him, and the greater 
portion made prisoners. Suwarrow's 
rear-guard, however, encumbered 
with sick and wounded, was greatly 
harassed by Massena; but the re- 
publicaq^ were again repulsed with 
loss, and driven back nearly to 
Schwytz. Suwarrow expected to be 
able to reach Zurich from Glarus, 
there to join and rally the broken 
forces of Korsakow ; but Molitor in 
person, warned of his approach, tdok 
possession of the position of Nufels, 
blocking up the outlet of the Linth 
thai as Massena had intercepted his 
passage down the Muotta thai* and 
the Russian once more found his 
phins foiled and bafiled. Fearing to 
be hemmed in on all sides by the 



Fvsilch, he >giuire his troop* «..Anr 
days of rest at Glariis, ffexMi«»re<i •hf 
somtely indispensable by the fatigues 
they had undergone, after whick he 
once more took to the mountains, as- 
cending the Semft thai (Route 76) 
to the Grisons. 

The path from Muotta to the |>ass 
of the Pragel (Suwarrow's line' of 
march) is rather steep and stony, but 
is practicable for horses. The dis- 
tance from Muotta to the l«k« jtf 
Kldn is calculated at about 2Q miles; 
about 3^ to the foot of the asceat, 4 
to the cross, nearly 3 to the summit 
of the pass, 1} to Kldu, and 6 4* 
Auen, on the lake. 

3^ The summit of the pass, 5200 It 
above the sea, is the boundary-liaa 
of canton^ Schwytz and Glanis. It 
is rarely free from snow before ihm 
month of June. 

The Klduthal, into which the tra- 
veller now descends, is exceediagly 
beautiful. On the rt. hand it is 
walled in by the Glarnisch rising in 
an abrupt and sheer precipice, teimi- 
nated by a sharp ed^^e of ice, and on 
the 1. by the Wiggis, scarcely Wss 
abrupt. Deep in the recesses of this 
charming valley lies a beautiful lake 
about 2 miles long, embedded deeply 
at the foot of the Glarnisch, whose 
vast grey precipices descend at this 
point almost perpendicularly into the 
water. '< It is surrounded by mea- 
dows of the most veidant greeu^ 
covered until the end of nutumo 
with flowers. The precipitous tracka 
along the side of the valley, aloD|^ 
which some adventurous French 
pushed forward in pursuit of the 
Russians, are pointed out. £bel de- 
servedly calls the Kldnthal " une dee 
valines les plus gracieuses qu*il y ait 
dans les Alpes." Two Swiss liave 
inscribed on a rock at the foot of 
the Glarnisch, by the side of a water- 
fall, an epitaph in memory of Solomnn 
Gcssncr, the pastoral poet, author of 
tbe Death of Abel, who used to repair 
hither from Zurich, and spend the 
siimmex' in a chalets. This spot is 
about 8 miles, from Glarus. After 
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pamskif^ thfougfi Riedernthelrareller 
■ooB reaches the high road, and turn- 
-'lag to the rt. ascends the Lintthal 
«l>eut a mile to 

4 G/arus, in Route 72, 

ROUTE 76. 

GULRUS TO COIRB, UP THE 8BKNFT 
THAU 

1 3J stunden = 43^ Eus . miles. A 
char-road as far as Elm ; beyond that 
s footpath, difficult and fatiguing. 

About 3 miles above Glarus the 
valley of the Linth divides into two 
Iwaiiches. Out of the 1. or £. branch 
issues the Sernft: it is sometimes 
called Kleinthal, to distinguish it from 
Hie laiver W. branch, or Linththal. 

At finghi, the first village, there 
Is no inn. Matt, another village, 
stands on the rt. bank of the Sernft 
snd at the mouth of the minor vale 
•f the Krauchthal, up which runs a 
path to Sargans, over the Reiseten 
pass, 7 stunden. 

The quarries in the Plattenberg, a 
monntaiu of graawacke and clay- 
slate on the 1. side of the valley, op- 
posite Matt, furnish excellent slates 
for roofing or for writing. Most of the 
schools in Switzerland are supplied 
from hence ; and the slate was for* 
merly exported down the Rhine to 
Holland and the Indies. This slate 
is well known to geologists for the 
beautiful and perfect casts of fossil 
fish in which it abounds. The lower 
portion of the valley is unhealthy, as 
may be learned from the occurrence 
of goitre and cretinism (those afflicted 
with the latter are here called Tol- 
pel, ( Id) ; but the inhabitants of the 
upper extremity are a fine and hardy 
race. 

4^ Elm (where the inn is better 
than lower down) is the highest 
village in the valley. 

Tliere is a way from Elm to the 
Baths of Pfeffers — a fatiguing walk 
of 13 hours. The path ascends the 
Unter-thal, crosses the ridge of the 
Kamin into the Weistannen Thai. 
There is a tolerable path as far as a 



chalet on the E. slope of the pass ; 
beyond this there is scarcely any traco 
of one, and the passage is not prac- 
ticable for mules. Fi'om this chalet 
you turn to the S. of E., and cross 2 
ravines into the Kalfeuser Thai, a 
mile or two below the source of the 
Tamina, which rises at the head of 
that valley, in the glacier of Sardona* 
The scenery of the Gorge of the Ta- 
rn ina is magnificently grand. The 
Kalfeuser Thai terminates at Vattis, 
at the foot of the Galanda-berg, where 
the river suddenly alters its course, 
and bends to the N. There is no vil- 
lage where refreshment or accommo- 
dation can be obtained between Elm 
and Vuttis. 

At Elm the valley of the Sernft 
divides again, and minor paths ramify 
hence — 1. Up to the head of the val- 
ley and over the pass of Panix, called 
in the language of the Orisons a/ 
quolm de P^nu.l.; 2. The pass of 
the Segues, which we propose to fol- 
low. Near the Tschingel is the Mar- 
tinsloch, a singular hole or gap in 
the precipice, through which the sun 
shines 2 or 3 times in the year upon 
the village of Elm. 

Suwarrow, after the almost incre* 
dible march detailed in the preceding 
route, remained like a stag at bay for 
3 or 4 days at Glarus for the purpose 
of resting his wearied troops, though 
not a day was passed without skir- 
mishes more or let»s severe with the 
enemy. At length, finding it hope- 
less to attack a French force now so 
greatly superior in numbers to his 
own, he adopted the tremendous, but 
only remaining, alternative of again 
leading his exhausted and diminished 
followers over the highest crest of the 
Alps, in order to rescue them from 
annihilation and enable him to unite 
himself with the scattered fragments 
of the Russian army in the Grisons. 
He broke up from his quarters on the 
5th of October. The lateness of the 
season, the difficulties of the passage^ 
and the vastly superior force pressing 
on the heels of his dispirited soldiers^ 
rendered this a far more hazardous 
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enterprise than that which he had 
previously accoinpUshed. The miser* 
able path up the valley would barely 
admit 2 men abreast: along this the 
vmy painfully wound its way in 
jingle file. The difficulty of the as- 
oent was greatly increast^d by a fitU 
of snow 2 it. deep ; but, as though 
the hardships of the way were not 
eoought the indefatigable French, 
ascending the opposite bank of the 
Sernft, allowed the Russians no re- 
spite from their harassing assaults. 
Numbers lay down, exhausted from- 
fatigue, to perish.on the snow ; many, 
slipping down the insecure fragments 
qf slate, and along the recks, polished 
by the frost, were hurled over the 
precipices and crushed in the abyss 
below, while the enemy's bullets were 
not slow in further thinning their 
Tanks. After 5 di^'s of toil and 4 
nights of little repose, since they were 
spent on the bare surface of the snow 
and the glaciers, where many men 
were frozen to death, Suwarrow 
qK>s8ed the ridge of Fanix, between 
;^000 and 8000 ft. above the sea, and 
on the 10th of October reached the 
valley of the Rhine at Ilanz. Even 
on reaching the descent into the Gri- 
sons many perished in attempting to 
cross the fearful chasm of the Arasch* 
ka Alp. For months and months the 
foul birds and beasts of prey were 
gorged with their bodies, and the 
hones of many a warrior are stUl 
blanching in the crevices aod ravines 
of the Jtttzer. Thus terminated a 
march of 18 days* duration, perhaps 
the most extraordinary ever performed 
by an army incessantly engaged, 
^hting a battle almost every day, 
and (obliged to traverse a countiy to-^ 
tally unlmown and completely desti« 
tute of resources. This remarkable 
retreat was accomplished with the loss 
of all his artillery, the greater part of 
the beasts of burden, and ^ of his men. 
The Segnea past, the best way from 
Glarus to Coire, ascends a minor val- 
ley running in a S.£. direction behind 
the village of Elm. The height of 
the pass above the sea is 7500 ft. It 



is about 15^ miles from this to the 
first village in the Orisons valley oC 
Segues.. 

if TriM } described in Route 77.' 
2| CoiHB, in Route 67. 

ROUTE 77. 

GOIRE TO ANDBUMATT ON THB ST. 
aOTHARDy UP THB VA1.LBT 09 THB 
YORDBR RHEIK, TO DlflSBlCTIS, AKiy 
ACROSS THE OBBRALP. 

20 stunden ae 65^ English milefl. 

The great post-road from Coira 
(Route 67), up the valley o£ the 
Rhine, is followed aa far as 

1 1 Reichenau (described in Route 
87), wherethe watersof theVorderand 
Hiuter-Rhein unite. Thenceforw<ard 
a cart»road, of the very worst kind, i& 
the only mode of communication up. 
the valley, of the Vorder-Rhein, and. 
will be, most probably, for some time 
to come, though a new carriage-read 
to Dissentifl is promised in 3 years. 
The want of roads- and of inns, the 
pothouses which supply their place, 
being of the most inferior kind» has 
hitherto prevented this beautiful dis- 
trict being visited by travellers as 
much as it^ deserves. Quitting the- 
highway, our cartr-track strikes up 
the side of the liills on the 1, bank of 
the Rhine, to the village of Taming 
directly over Reiche^^au. For some 
distance the traveller enjoys a beau- 
tiful view up both valleys of the 
Rhine.. The entrance of that of 
Hinter-Rhein, up which runs the. 
road to the SplUgen, is guarded by 
the castle .of Rheetzuns, backed by 
villages aod church'towers without 
number. Beyond Trins the road, 
turns aside from the Rhine, and 
bends round a little monticule rising 
in the midst of the valley into a. 
small sequestered basin, in the midst 
of which lies 

2f Flims, a village 3360 ft, above 
the sea, named from the number ofi 
sources uround it adfluminn* Here 
the path to Glarus, by the Segnea. 
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Fass (Route 76), strikes off. After 
continuing some time out of sight of 
the Rhine> we join it again, after 
a steep descent, about 3 miles beyond 
I^axn 

3f Ilanz (in Romanschy Glion or 
ilon). — (/nit : LowOf near tlie bridge^ 
Latrobe calls it the cleanest, prettiesti 
and most' unassuming inn he had 
sera since h« left- England.) — Uanz 
Li the only place in the valley deserv- 
idg the name of town, and is the 
capital of the Graue Bund, or Grey 
League, p. 176. Its 668 inhabitants 
qpeak the Romansch. tongue, and 
this dialect prevails in a large portion 
of the valley* This- place^ situated 
on the rt. bank of the river, exhibits 
marks of poverty, though the country 
around is fertile ; its walls are in a 
state of dilapidation. 

Ober Saxen, a village on the same 
9ide of the Rhine as Ilans,and about 
4 mHes higher up,. is German, while 
all the villages . around it are Ro- 
ioaii0th« In its vicinity itand 4 
anmevt castles, n<»w picturesque ruins, 
about'l^mile apart from ODe another* 
Their nunes are Mooreck, Schwarts* 
enstein, Riedburg^ and Axeustein. 
Before r^$ching Ober Sax the road 
crosses the river, but agi^in crosses to 
the L baDk before arriving at 

Trons (in RhiBtian, Tron) — (Inn: 
CasaNuova?)— -a village in a singu- 
larly-beautiful situation, at a little 
distance from the Rhine. Its 800 
inliabitants are Catholics and speak 
Romansch. There are irou-works 
in the vicinity. Trons is chiefly re- 
markable, however, as the cradle of 
liberty^ amon^ the Rhoetian Alps, the 
Griitli of Gnsou history. Beneath 
the sliade of the neighbouring forest 
the peasants met at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century to concert the 
plans of liberating themsttlves and 
their childifen from the oppression 
and slavery of their feudal lords, 3 
or 4 of whose castles^ now in rains, 
may still- be seen frowning down from 
the neighbouring crags. 

Near the entrance of tho village 
•tands the decayed but venerated 



trunk of a Sycamore (Acer IVwodoi^a'. 
tanus : German, ahorn), now probablj; 
6 or 7 centuries old, a mere tronk^ 
cloven and hollow, beneath whose once 
spreading branches the deputies oi 
the peasants met the nobles who were 
favourable to their cause, in March^ 
1424, and took the oath of fidelity to 
one another, and to their free constitu* 
tion then established. Such is the ori* 
gin of the Grey Lsaoub, Oraue Bundy 
so called from the grey beards, or 
the grey homespun garb of the vene* 
rable assembly. Close to the syca>- 
more-tree stands the little Chapel o^ 
St. Annej whose portico is adorned 
with the mottoes " In Ubertatem vo* 
cati estis " — ** Ubi Spiritus Domini, 
ibi Libertas *' — ** In te speraveruoi 
Patres"— «nd with two fresco paint- 
ings. One represents the first for- 
mation of the League, the principal 
figures being the Abbot of Dissentis, 
in the robes of his order ; the Count 
of Sax, with a white flowing beard ; 
and the Lord of Rhcstzuns. The 
other picture shows the renewal of 
the oath in 1778 : the deputies here 
appear with starched frills, and hair 
powdered and friszled j in silk stock- 
ings and walking-sticks. It is re*- 
corded that the deputies on the 
former occasion brought their dinners- 
in sacks on their ba^ks, which they 
hTmg up by nails to the rocks, while 
they quenched their thirst in the 
brook which traverses the meadow 
of Tavanosa. The more courtier-lik^^ 
deputies of the second meeting were- 
more sumptuously feasted in the 
mansion of the Abbot. 

The inhabitants of the upper part 
of the valley, about Dissentis, are 
Catholics, as will become apparent 
from the increased number of churches 
and crosses. The mountains whidi 
bound it change from limestone to 
primitive rocks, and give a different 
character to its scenery. 

Opposite Sumvix the valley of 
that name opens out; it stretches 
many miles S., far into the Alps. 
Beyond it the eye is arrested by the 
view of the abbey and village of 
' K 2 
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Route 77. — Dii^efitis^Obera^p. 



2 J Dhtentia — {7nn: RafhhanSj 
bad)— Tlie Benedictine Abbey of Dis- 
sentis (in Romansch MustSIr* or Mon- 
ster, from Lat. Monasterium) is ve- 
nerable as one of the oldest ecclesi- 
astical establishments in Switzerland^ 
fomided, it is said, by the Scotch 
Monk Siegbert, a companion of St. 
Gall, and as the nucleus of early 
civilization in this wild and remote 
country. It stands on the slope of 
a hill, protected by a forest above it 
from fallini^ avalanches, on the 1. 
bank of the Vorder- Rhine, at the 
junction of the two Alpine torrents 
-which unite in forming that branch 
-of the river. The word venerable 
^vill not apply to the actual building, 
for, though dilapidated, it is modern, 
having been built since 1799, when 
the ruthless French invaders burnt 
it, and along with it the library 
formed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. It must be allowed that 
provocation was given for this act of 
vengeance, by the barbarous and cruel 
murder of a party of French soldiers, 
~who had been disarmed and taken 
prisoners by the Swiss Landsturm, 
and who were here set upon by the 
infuriated inhabitants of this part of 
the valley, and literally cut or torn to 
pieces. The abbey has, however, an 
imposing appearance from its size 
and position, towtring above the 
humble hovels of the village below, 
as its rich and powerful abbots, in 
the middle ages, lorded it above their 
vassals. They were at one time firm 
allies of the House of Habsburg, and 
the abbot and his banner occupied 
the van at the battle of Morgarten. 
At a later period however, 1424, 
Abbot Peter of Pontaningen was one 
of the founders of Orison liberty 
who met under the sycamore at 
Trons. Dissentis is situated at a 
height of 3700 ft. above the sea-level. 

There is a steep and difficult foot- 
path hence over the Lukmanier to 
Bellinzona (Route 78), another up 
the Medelser-Thal, and thence down 
the Val Piora to Airolo, lOJ stun- 
den ; a third, difficult and dangerom, 



runs N. over the Dtfdi-Gtrat, hyfm 
Sandalp, to the Baths of Stachelberg^^ 
Route 72. 

The path from Dissentis op to the 
Oberalp leavt- s the Medelser-Thal oif 
the 1. and ascends the vale of Tavetseh 
by the I. bank of the Vorder-Rheio^ 
uow reduced in breadth and volume 
to a mountain-torrent. The path 
passes the villages Mompetnvetscli, 
Sedrun, or Tavetseh, the chief pla«» 
in the valley, and Ruaras. A narrow 
gorge now leads out of the lower 
into an upper valley. This part of 
it is dreadfully exposed to avalanches* 
In 1808 one fell from the Ruenatsck 
upon the village of Selva, and killed 
42 human beings and 237 head of 
cattle. Here begins the last and 
most difficult |)art of the ascent ; all 
regular track disappears, and tlw 
numerous furrows worn by the feet 
of the cattle x>erplex the traveller, 
who will hardly be able to find his 
way without a guide. 

4 Giamot is the last village in ihib 
valley deserving that name, antf pro- 
vided with a church ; it is 5000 fl. 
above the sea. The valley of Tn- 
vetsch is the cradle of the Vordeiv 
Rhine ; it is supplied from 3 branches^ 
having their sources in the vast 
mountains which wall in its upper 
extremity. The l.-hand branch flows 
from the foot of the Giispalt, on the 
S. side of the valley, the middle from 
the glaciers of the Sexmadan (Gima 
de Badus), the third comes from the 
Val Gornara on the S. At Giamot 
the l.-hand branch is crossed and the 
middle branch followed for about a 
mile, after which adieu to the Rhine ; 
a constant ascent leads the traveller 
to the summit of the pasa of the 
Oberalp, 6174ft. above the sea, by 
the cross between the Galmot aad 
the Neugallas. 

On reaching the opposite declivity, 
a small lake, famed for its trout, lies 
at the foot of the traveller. This ni 
the Oberalp-See, one of the head* 
waters of the Reuss, it is beset with 
bogs, across which the traveller muit 
pioc his way cautiously. Tlut spot 
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VM the •ceoe of a haid stragglA 
between th» French and Austmns, 
in 1799. The path winds along tlie 
N« or it. side of the lake. The vale 
of Ursereuy with Hospital in the dis* 
tajaee>jiow opens out to view, and a 
long and wearisome descent, through 
& naked valley of pastures^ brings 
the traveller to 

3^ Andermatt, on the St. Got hard, 
Koute 34, p. 97. 



ROUTE 78. 

»A8S OV ma LUKMANIER — DXSSENTIS 
TO OLIVONB IN THB VAL B1.BONO. 

10 fttundens32f English miles. 
A foo(>'patb, much frequented in 
aummer. The valley of Medels, up 
which it liesi runs in a direction 
nearly due S. from Disseutis, and is 
traversed through its whole length 
by the Middle Rhine. The entrance 
to it is by a rocky and wooded gorge, 
about 2 miles from Dissentis, in the 
midst of which the Rhine forms two 
cascades, and beyond which the val- 
lef opens out into a wide basin, lined 
with pastures and forests, in the 
lemotnr parts of which the bear is still 
found, while the chamois abounds 
on the gpranite peaks forming the 
liighest summits of the surrounding 
Alps. The path runs through Gu- 
raglia, or Kuntgla. Plutta is the 
principal place in the Medelser 
Thai. Peniatsch is situated at the 
opening of the Val Gristallina, which 
runs in a S.E. direction, and sends 
forth one branch of the Middle Rhine. 
Another branch comes from the W. 
out of the Lake Dim, at the end of 
the Val Cadelina ; and a third, be- 
tween these two, issues from the foot 
of the Monte Scuro. 
- 5 Sta« Maria, a hospice, kept up 
fur the benefit of poor travellers, 
nearly on the culminating point of 
tlie Pass of the Lukmanier (in Latin, 
Mont Lueumonius; in Romansch, 
Lukmajn,or Quolm Sta. Maria), 5740 
ft. above the sea. It is said that the 



army of Pepin passed this way a.o. 
754. Poles, stuck into the rocks, 
mark the direction of the path across 
the Col. Paths branch otf from the 
hospice to Airolo, through the Val 
Termini, or Val Forno, the Val 
Piora, by Altanca, Brugnasco, and 
Madrano: 54 stundeu. 

The path to Olvone and the Val 
Blegno descends the Alpine Val Ca- 
saccia, to 

2 The Hospice of Gasaccia ; and, 
a few miles lower, to that uf 

2 Camperio, both founded, it is 
said, by St. Carlo Borromeo, fur tho 
reception of travellers. 

1 Olivoue is the highest village la 
the Val Blegno, aud stands at the- 
point where the lateral valley of 
Gasaccia joins it ; it has about 740 
inhabitants. 

The Val Blegno (Germ. Polenzer* 
thai) is traversed by the stream of 
the Brenno ; and a tolerable char* 
road has recently been formed along 
the 1. bank of the stream, from 01i«- 
vone to Biasca, on the route of the 
St. Gothard (Route 34, p. 102), a 
distance of 4 stunden. 

Many of the chocolate-sellers and 
chestnut-roasters, who swarm in the 
streets of the cities of Italy, come, 
from the Val Blegno. 



ROUTE 81. 

THE PRBTTIGAU.— MAYENFBLD TO 
VIDEUIS AND DAVOK. 

Mayenfeld is an ancient walled 
town of 1200 inhabitants, on the rt. 
bank of the Rhine, but at a little 
distance from the river. It stands 
on the high-road from Bregenz to 
Goire, about 12 miles N. of the latter 
place. It is the chief town of the 
League of the 10 Jurisdictions 
(Zehngerichten-Bund). There is a 
cross-road direct from Mayenfeld to 
Malans, but it is better to follow the 
high-road as far as the Zollbriicke, 
and there to turn off on the 1. to 
Malans, a village of 1054 inhabitauti. 
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•verlooked by severtlTuiiied ea<tl68, 
and situated near the mouth of the 
Prtttiffim (? Rhvti^au). The en- 
trance of that TalW is thnmeh a 
narrow gorge or defile, called Klus, 
a mile long, broken through by some 
geological phenomena, so as to gire 
passage to the waters of the Land- 
quart, a furious torrent. The vaUey 
abounds in fine scenery, is shut in 
by high mountains and glaciers, and 
is famed for its large breed of cattle. 
The rt., or N. side of the valley, is 
'Occupied by the Alpine chain of the 
RhatikoHy which separates it from the 
Vorarlberg and from the vale of Mon- 
tafun. Its most remarkable sum- 
mits are the Falknis, overlooking the 
Bhine, the Scesa Plana, and the Fer- 
mund (Ferreui Mont), on the borders 
of the Engadine. It is crossed by 
•several passes— one is called Druser- 
Thor. The road ascends on the rt. 
bank of the Land quart by Griisch 
and Schiersch to Rtttinen, ^ere it 
Crosses the stream to 

Fideris. About 2 miles S. of the 
village, in the wild, romantic vale of 
the Raschitsch, a tributary of the 
Landquart, stand the Baths of Fide- 
• lis, considered efficacious in cases of 
intermittent fevers, supplied by se- 
veral alkaline acidulous springs, the 
strongest of their class in Switzer- 
-land. Visiters are accommodated in 
'two Bath HouseSf capable of lodging 
100 persons. The visiters are almost 
exclusively iSwiss. 

Above the village of Fideris rises 
the ruined Castle of Strahleck ; and, 
on the rt. bank of the Landquart, 
opposite, that of Castels, which was 
stormed and taken, in 1622, by the 
peasants, armed with sticks alone, 
from the soldiers of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, who at that period wanted 
to make himself master of the passes 
Df the Grisons, to extinguish the Pro- 
testant religion in this country, and 
to seize and -banish its ministers. A 
path leads 'S., in 3^ hoars, over the 
mountains, into the Schalfik-thal. 

About 13 miles above Fideris, on 
the rt. bank of the Landquart, lies 



Klosten (/iiii, vear the bri%e), « 
village, named Afk%t a convent snp^ 
pressed 1528. 

Pathii go from hence fi. over tlM 
Stntz into the Davo»4hftl, and B. 
over the Selvretta into the Engadine. 
The latter runs up the valley of Va- 
reina, and down the valley of Sttss. 
Stiss is 9 stunden from Klosters. 



ROUTE 82. 

PASS OF TUB J17&IBR, FROM COIRJB UP 
THE VALLBY OF OBERHALBST&IN, TO 
THE BATHS OF ST. XAUSITZ, JN TELB 
BNOASINB. 

16} stunden = 52^ English miles. 

The iong-projected carriage road 
up the valley of the Oberhalbsteia, 
and across the Julier, has at -leng^ii 
been undertaken by the caoiton of 
the Gri8on8,aBd was -sofaradvancedy 
in September, 1837, that auriageSy 
with 2 or 4 horses, could drive as far 
as Tiefenkasten. The rest of the 
journey may be performed in a char« 
But the entii?e road may possiMy 
be com][deted in 1898. There is as 
yet great want of inns between 
Goire and St. Mauritz. Leaz is ti 
tolerable dining-place ; but the tra- 
veler will do well in stewing away- 
some eatables in his wallet, in case 
of accidents. He will everywhere be 
able to procure the tolerate wine ef 
the Valteline. 

On quitting Coire, the traveler 
leaves, on the I., the entranee to the 
Schalfik-thal, and passes through t^ 
villages of Malix, Cburwalden, and 
Parpan; then, over a barren faeatli, 
to 

4J Lens^^wi.- Ktene^not very- 
good). Here the road diodes; eifie 
branch, a path, runs to the Albola 
(Route 83) ; the other is the carriage- 
road to the Julier. Beyond Lenz,the 
Romansch tongue (p. 175) is almost 
exclusively sp^en ; even German Is 
rarely understood, except in the imis. 

The river Albula is eiessed, ih 
order to reach Tiefenkatften (Bkim. 
Cast^), a village, situated^ as ks 
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name hnfiiies, in a deep holl<nr» at 
the entraaee of the Oberhalbstein. 
This valley xaos up lo the foot 
of the JuUeT and Septimer, a die- 
tance of aboat 20 miles. It is scat- 
terwL over with ruins of castles ; no 
less than 10 of which may still he 
comted. Immediately above Tiefen- 
Jcasten, the road is carried through a 
cemarkable gorge, called the jStoin, 
which has been compared, in the 

Sandeur of its scenery, with the Via 
ala (Route 87). 

2 Gonters. Above this lies Sa» 
vogni% or Sohweiningen. At 

1 Tinzen — lint-^travellers are re- 
ceived at the house of the magistrate 
(Landvoght), Dosch ; it is but hum- 
ble quartera This part of the valley 
is very 'bleak and bare ; its inha- 
bitants, the women espedally, have 
a most squalid aspect. A constant 
«nd steep ascent through the villages 
of Rofna, Molins (Muhlen), to reach 
'wlkieh the road crosses the stream, 
«e*cro9iing it to the next village of 
Saur >and Marmels^ beings you at 
leng&to 

€^ Bivio Stalla (the Capncin, who 
acts as parish priest, would possibly 
accommodate a traveller). This vil- 
lage lies at the foot of two passes, 
the Septimer, on the rt., leading into 
the Val Bregaglia and the Julier, in 
Jk direction nearly due £. It is placed 
in a secluded basin, shut in by high 
mountains, in a (dima;te so severe 
that all vegetation is stunted. Not 
a tree can grow iu the neighbourhood, 
•ad tiie people are reduced to burn 
sheep dung ibr fuel. Potatoes rarely 
cipen at this height — 5690 ft. above 
the sea. 

It takes about two hours to ascend 
fiom Stalla to the summit of the 
JuHer Pats, 6830 ft. above the sea 
level. The ascent is not difficult, 
and the pass is remarkably safe from 
avalanches. Its scenery is not par- 
ticularly grand, the outline of the 
mountains being round. Oii the top, 
the road passes between two rudely- 
hewn pillars of granite (derived from 
the neighbouring mountains), be- 



lieved to be Roman, ctflled Juliua^ 
Coiumna. They are about 4 ft. high) 
destitute of inscription, but may have 
been setup as milestones in the time 
of Augustus, who caused a Romail 
highway to be carried from Ghia^ 
venna over the passes of the Maddja 
and Julier. A carriage road watt 
formed across this pass to St. Maii^ 
ritz in 1823 ; but, as no attempt watf 
made, till ver^r lately, to improve the 
approach to it through the Ober- 
halbstein, little advantage was gained 
by it. Flocks of Bergamesque sheep 
are often found on the highest pas^ 
tures, near the summit of the pass, in 
summer. A still more easy descent 
leads into the Engadine, to the vil- 
lage of 

3^ Silva Plana, situated between 
two small lakes, which are feeders 
and reservoirs of the river Inn, at the 
junction of the roads from the two 
passes of the Julier and Maldja, 
5560 ft. above the sea. 

About 4 miles lower down, on the 
1. bank of the Inn, stands 

IJ St, Mauritz, — There are three 
' Inna here, the Upper (Obere), best ; 
Mittlere and XJntere Gasthof : the 
accommodation in all is of the home- 
liest kind. This little village is rising 
into repute in Switzerland as a water- 
ing-place, upon the strength of its 
very powerful chalybeate waters, first 
described, 1539, by Paracelsus. The 
spring rises at the foot of Mount 
Rosegg, on the rt. bank of the Inn, 
A Kurhaua has been built over it. 
The water is heated to supply the 
baths. 

The village contains but 160 inha- 
bitants. Its situation is really delight- 
ful, overlooking the Inn, and several 
beautiful green lakes which that river 
forms in this part of its course. The 
climate is too cold to allow even 
barley to flourish; the surrounding 
land is chiefly laid out in pastures, 
which are let to Bergamasque shep- 
herds ; and there are some forests of 
larch on the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The little lake, close to the 
village which is generally frozen 
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Qver £rom St. Andrew* s-day (the end 
of November) to the beginaiug of 
May, furnishes capital trout. 

In one of the most recent descrip- 
tionB of the Engadine, the author 
mentions that, on repairing to church 
on a Sunday, at St. Mauritz, he found 
the parish fire-engine drawn up by 
the side of the pulpit — the church, in 
this and other villages, being some- 
what profanely used as an engine- 
house. He found the office of watch- 
man filled, and its duties discharged, 
by a woman, and a female also 
occupied the situation of baker, the 
bakehouse being the property of the 
parish. 

The principal Excuriiom to be 
made from St. Mauritz are up the 
valley to the Lugni See, the source 
of the Inn (Route 89) ; to the great 
Bernina glacier (Route 85) ; and, 
down the valley, to the pass of Fin- 
stermiinz (Route 84). 



ROUTE 83. 



COIRE TO PONTE IN THE ENQADINB, 
BY WBISSENSTBIN, AND THE AL- 
BULA PASS. 

14} stunden = 47^ Eng. miles. 

A bridle-path, barely practicable 
for light carts. As far as 

44 Lenz, it is identical with the 
preceding route, but at licnz it turns 
round the shoulder of the mountain 
to the E., leaving Tiefenkasten on 
the right, and, passing the village of 
Brienz, ascends the vale of Albu^a. 
On the left towers the Castle of Bel- 
fort, on an almost inaccessible rock. 
In about 3 miles more we reach the 
Baths of Alveneu, on the rt bank of 
the Albula, and, crossing the mouth 
of the Davos Thai and the stream 
running out of it, follow the Albula, 
ascending, in a S.E. direction, to 

2 1 Filisur, a village on its rt. bank. 
Near it stand the ruins of Schloss- 
Greifenstein. The inhabitants of 
this and the adjoining valley emi- 



grate from home to vaiioiu ppurti^ -ot 
Europe, where they exercise tbor 
craft of pastry-cooks, frequently re- 
turning hither to end their days In 
opulence earned by industry. Two 
miles above Filisur are the aban- 
doned silver mines of Bonacelsa, and 
4 miles from hence the path entem 
the narrow ravine called Berguner- 
Stein, which, like that near Tiefim- 
kasten (p. 199), has been compared 
with the Via Mala. For a distance 
of more than 1000 ft. the path is 
hewn, or blasted, out of the face of th^ 
rock, and the Albula roars at a depth 
of 500 or 600 ft. below. 

2 Bergtln (Rom. Ber^ogn), a vU« 
lage of about 600 inhabitants, chief- 
ly Protestants, speaking Romansch^ 
and muleteers or carters by profess 
sion. A Protestant synod was held 
here 1617. 

A steep ascent leads to the inn> Of 
chalet, of 

2 Weissenstein, 4900 ft above thft 
sea, in the vicinity of a small iak% 
the fountain head of the Albul4# 
'' A few stunted firs are scattered 
about the lower end, where the watM 
is shallow; on all other sides tlui 
lake lies dark and treeless, beneath 
the frightful precipices that towef 
above." The ascent from this point 
is very rapid, the path lies along the 
N. side of the lake ; traces of th^. 
Roman road may be discovered neax 
this. A savage ravine, called TriftB»* 
mer-thal, because filled with fra^. 
ments of broken rocks, hurled dowil' 
from the heights above, along with t^ 
avalanches, which render this pairig 
of the pass dangerous in spruig^ 
brings the traveller to 

1^ the summit of the pass of th« 
Albula. The culminating |)oin^-.. 
marked by a cross, is 6980 feet ahov^ 
the sea level: near it is anothe*.. 
small lake. It is a scene of cemr 
plete desolation. On the N. of 4h$i ' 
path rise the two peaks of the AU - 
bula — Crap Alv, or White Hock, 
7560 ft.; and on the S.E. that ofi 
Piz Err, 8770 ft. high. 

The descent into the Ober-£agar 
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dibtf'^iffiitso at' tim^g etposed to avo- 
2 Pont, or Punt, in Route 84. 



ROUTE 84. 

■THS BNOADINE ; ST. MAUEtlTZ TO NAU- 
DERS, AND THE PASS OF FXNSTEft- 

kUnz. 

' 16 stiinden = 40 Eng. miles. 

- A tolerftble char-road, traverses the 
Siis:adme. 

= The Engadine, or Valley of the 
Upper Inn, is nearly 60 miles long, 
a^ \n one of the highest inhabited 
▼alleys among the Alps, varying be- 
t'ween an elevation of 5600 ft. above 
the sea, at Sils, the highest village, 
smd 3234 fit. at Martmsbruck, the 
lowest. It has at least 20 tributary 
valleys. Owing to this high eleva- 
tion, and the icy barrier of enormous 
glaciers which separates it from Italy 
on the S., it possesses a motfjb unge- 
.ikial, nay, severe climate. In the 
language of its inhabitants it has 9 
months of winter and 3 of cold wea- 
ther. The only grain grown in it is 
rye and barley, a stunted crop ; and, 
ia the upper portion, potatoes rarely 
come to maturity; yet it is one of 
the most opulent valleys among the 
Alps, though the source of its wealth 
must be sought for in another theatre 
than the valley itself. Its inhabitants, 
aware of the inclemency of their cli- 
mate and of the barrenness of its soil, 
-are but little addicted to agriculture. 
The surface, where not actually bare 
rock, is either covered with forests or 
converted to pasture, with the ex- 
ception of small patches on the lower 
giounds, set apart for the plough or 
sfwde. Yet even of this the natives 
a|^ar to take small account ; they 
let their pastures annually to the 
3ergama8que shepherds, and intrust 
the mowing of their meadows and 
the gathering of the hay harvest to 
jyrolese haymakers, who resort to the 
valley at the season when their 
labour is required* The sous of the 



valley, for the most part, emigrate a,t 
an early age, scatter themselves Over 
all parts of the Continent, and may 
be found in most of the great capitals 
exercising the professions of pastry- 
cooks, confectioners, distillers of 
liqueurs, keepers of cafes, and sell- 
ers of chocolate. Many of them in. 
the exercise of their calling acquire 
considerable wealth, and become mil- 
lionnaires in florins, with which they 
retire to end their days by the side 
of the stream of their native valley. 
They display their wealth especially 
in the architecture of their houseij,. 
which are distinguished by their 
large dimensions, by their decora- 
tions of whitewash and fresh paint« 
They are usually decked out with 
fresco frieses, and pillars, remind- 
ing one of the pretension to taste of 
a cockney citizen's box near London^ 
combined with the studied neatness 
of a Dutchman's country house, both 
equally unexpected and out of place, 
amidst the savage landscape of a 
Grison valley. Some of the build- 
ings really may be culled splendid, 
though few are in good taste. The 
windows are few and small, to guard 
against admitting the cold. Poverty 
is rare, beggary almost unknown, aud 
the people, who are, with the excep- 
tion of one or two parishes, Protest- 
ants, are creditably distinguished 
for their morality, aud are exempt 
from the vices common in other parts 
of Switzerland. Their pastors are- 
held in great respect, but their pay 
is miserable, affording a striking 
proof of the working of a voiunlarif 
system. The sabbath is strictly ob- 
served; strangers only are allowed 
on that day to ride or drive until 
after church-time. 

The accommodation of travel- 
lers is not, as yet, much stu- 
died in the Engadine. The Inns 
(except at St. Mauritz) are very in- 
ferior, and the traveller who resorts 
to them must be prepared often to 
content himself with hard rye bread, 
baked only once a-quarter; eggs, 
cheese, and perhaps cofiee. The 

K 3 
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UTiiytrsal language is the Ladin 
(see p. 175); but among the return- 
ed emigrants, in almost every village, 
may be found individuals speaking 
French, Italian, or even Bnglish. 
Many of the retired patissiers ai<e 
otherwise well-informed men ; so that 
it is seldom that the stranger will 
not find on interpreter. The wine ef 
the Valteline may be had good and 
cheap, and pastry (made with flour 
imported from St. Gall) is set before 
the traveller in spots where wheaten 
bread is not to be had; indeed, 
-some villages, which cannot boast a 
shoemaker or tailor, possess 10 or 15 
pastry-cooks. 

The higher Alpine pastures of the 
£njradine are let ont every summer 
to fiergamasque shepherds, from the 
TaHeys Seriana and Brembana, on 
'the Italian side of the Alps — a wild, 
•dark, and scowling class of men, but 
hardy and honest, clad in homespun 
.brown and white Islaukvts, and feed- 
ing frugally on water pollenta of 
tnaiie-meal, and a little cheese. They 
arrive about the begimiiog of July, 
^wiih their flocks lean and meagre, 
^fter their long march, performed 
generally in the cool of the night. 
After a solitary sojourn of nearly 3 
months, spending often the night as 
well as day in the open air among 
their flocks, they return home with 
iattened kine and long fleeces, which 
are sold to the wool manufacturers 
of Bergamo. 



Just below St. Manritx, the Inn, 
on quitting the small lake, forms a 
pretty fall. The first villages passed 
are Celerina and Samadan (Sommo 
d'On, Romansch ; summum CEni), the 
principal and wealthiest village in 
the Upper Engadine, with 500 inha- 
bitants. Opposite to it, the valley 
of Pontresina opens out, up which 
runs the road to the Bemina (Route 
85). 

Beyond Bevers the path from the 
Aibula (Route 83) descends into the 
▼alley. 



At tike foot xA the Attmla Be 
Ponte, and Madulein, and orer 
the latter village towers the ruined 
Castle of Gardova/, connected with 
which the following story is told : — 
In the days of the Faustrecht, before 
Switzerland was free, this castle was 
held by a tyrannical and licentiooB 
Seigneur or Bailiff, who greatly op- 
pressed the peasantry around, retain* 
ing in his pay a body of lawless sol- 
diers for the purpose of oreramifg^ 
his nei^bours. This libertine lord 
in an evil hour cast his eyes on the 
fair daughter of Adam, a farmer of 
the opposite villa^ of Camogask. 
The maiden was still of a tender age, 
but of surpassing beauty, like an 
opening rosebud. One morning, her 
father, who doated fondly on her, was 
surprised by a summons brouglrt 
by two of the baUilPs servants, to 
convey his daughter to the castle. 
The father stifled his indignation, 
promised obedience, and next morn- 
ing set out, conducting his daugh- 
ter attired as a bride, and accompa- 
nied by a number of his friends in 
festive garments as to a wedding, 
but with mournful mien. The lord 
of the castle watched the approach 
of his victim with impatience, and 
rushing down to meet her was about 
to clasp her, when, ere his polhittn^ 
lips could touch her fair cheek, her 
father's dagger was buried deep ia 
his breast, and his companions th row 
ing off their peaceful garb, and bnt»> 
dishing their concealed weapons, fell 
upon the guards, and made "tiiem- 
selves masters of the tyrant's strong- 
hold. It was immediately burnt, 
and from that day freedom dawned 
upon the serfs of the Engadine. 

3 Zutz, or Suoz, is a village of 550 
inhnbitanis. An old tower st3l ie- 
mains of the Stammhaus, or original 
castle of the family of Planta, who, 
as far back as 1139, held the Bnffa- 
dine in feof. The climate here firet 
becomes a little milder, Zutz betng 
sheltered from the cold blasts de- 
scending from the Maloya. There is 
a path from Scanfs ^to Davos, ever 
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the Scaletta pass, 7820 It., a distance 
of about 20 miles. 

At the Fonte Alto, under the Ga- 
sannaberg, is the division between 
Upper and Lower Engadine ; the 
^country now assumes antore romantic 
character, bnt ther(»ad is rougher and 
more hilly. 

4 Gemetz,or Zem^8,is a consider- 
able village with a handsome church, 
and two feudal towers, one of which 
anciently belonged to a branch of the 
Planta family, and is called Wilden- 
berg. Up the opposite valley of 
Fomo mns a path into the M iia^;er 
Thai, by the Bu'Salora Pass. 6 stun- 
den. By the Val Fomo you may 
Teach Bar mio, at the foot of the grand 
Pass of tike Stelvio. 

The names Lavin, Zutz, and Ar- 
rets, three villages in this part of 
the Eagadine, are said to be a Ro- 
mansch corruption of the Latin Lavi- 
nium, Tutinra, and Ardea. 

The road winds much up and 
^ovn to reach the villages, which 
are oflen perched on the top of 
steep heights, as in the case of 
Guarda. Between Ardets and Fet^- 
tan, it also makes a wide sweep, away 
from the river Inn. Tavasp, on tho 
rt. bank of the Inn, opposite Fettam, 
is the only Catholic village in the 
Kngadine ; its inhabitants differ from 
their neighbours in another respect, 
tfaatthe^ do aot emigrate. Though 
less enlightened perhaps, they devote 
themselves to tilhng their own land. 

4 Schuols or Schnlz, the most po- 
pulous place in the valley, contains 
11 43 inhabitants, and is prettily si- 
tuated. There is much corn-land 
near this. Avalanches sometimes 
fall from tho hill of Balluns behind. 
At Schuols, the fint Romansch trans- 
lation of the Bible was printed 1679. 
See p. 175. Peifaaps the most pictu- 
resque seeaie in the Engadine is near 
Remus, where a wooden bridge, 60 
feet span, is thrown over the deep 
gorge called Wraunka Tobel, through 
which a torrent issues out of the vale 
of Ramosch. Above the bridge. 



which is called Ponte Piedra, riseli 
the ruined castle GhiamufF, burnt 
by the Austrians in 1475. 

The scenery of the valley of the 
Inn is very grand on approaching 

3 Martinsbruck(Pomartino). Here 
the traveller, after crossing the river, 
leaves ihe Inn to find its way at once 
through the pass of Finstermttnz ; 
thepath takes a more circuitous route, 
and aseends a considerable wooded 
eminence, forming the boundary be- 
tween Switzerland and Tyrol, and 
enters the Austrian dominions a short 
while before reaching Nauders, where 
there is a tolerable inn, about a mile 
distant ftrom the remarkable defile of 
Finstermunz. (See Handbook for 
South Germany.) 



ROUtE 85. 

PASS OF THS BEKKINA, FROH SAMAOAN 
IN THE ENOADINE TO TIRANO IN 
THE VAT^TELINB, BY PONTKESIIVA, 
AND PU8CH1AV0. 

10 stunden = 32f Hng. miles. 

The Bernina is a very lofty diain 
of mountains, separating the vaUeyft 
of the Engadine and of Bregaglia on 
the N., from the Valteline on the S^ 
They vary in height between 8000 
and 12,000 ft., t}w highest summits 
being the Ligoncio, the Monte del 
Oro, the Roseg^ (Rosatch, and in 
-Romansch, Ruseig), the Monte della 
Disgrazia, and the Pizzo Scalino. 
Several arduoiis paths cross it, but 
the most frequented is that called, 
pttr exctVence, the Bernina Pass, a 
bridle-path, practicable at its two ex- 
tremities for chars, and traversed an* 
nually by 700 or 800 mules. 

FromSamadan the road turns S. 
ascending the Val Pontresina, by tlio 
rt. bank of the torrent Flats, to 

1^ Pontresina, a village having an 
inn. From this place, an excursion 
may be made in a S.W. direction to 
the glacier of Bernina, one of the 
largest in the Alps, filling the upper 
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•Ktfemify of the Val lUwegg. Th€ 
Fiatz issues out* of a cave of ice called 
Sboccadara, at it» base. This glacier 
u stated to extend without iDtemip- 
tion a distance of 50 miles. Seveial 
other arms or branches of this vast 
sea of ice descend the side valleys on 
the W. of our route^ and appear from 
time to time in view. 

1} Near the summit of the pass 
are 3 inns ; the middle one is said to 
be tlie best. 

1^ By the culminating point, 7180 
ft. above the sea, are several lakes. 
A branch path passes them, and de- 
scends at once to the village of Pus- 
chiavo (Germ. Puschlaf ). The other 
branch, usually taken, turns off to the 
£., near the extremity of the Lago 
Biancho, and crosses the ridge called 
Camino, to 

1^ Piscadella, the first village in 
the valley of Puschiavo. 

2i Puschiavo, a village of 1015 in- 
habitants, the principal place in the 
valley, is mainly supported by the 
considerable traffic of goods through 
it. Above it, on a height, stand the 
ruins of the Castle of Oli^ati. 

Nearly one-third of the inhabitants 
of this populous valley are Protes- 
tants, the language spoken is a cor- 
rupt Italian. 

About three miles lower down, the 
road skirts along the W. margin of 
the charming little lake of Puschia- 
vo, famed for its trout. 

2 Brusio is the last Swiss village. 
On quitting the lake, the river passes 
through a very narrow defile, barely 
allowing room for the road and the 
stream, it is a ragine torrent, and 
as it approaches the^Adda, requires 
to be restrained within stone dykes 
of solid masonry, which have, never- 
theless, proved insufficient to protect 
its banks from inundation. Beyond 
this, the Valteltne^ or Vale of the 
Adda, opens out at 

1 Tirano. See Handbook for South 
Germany. 



ROITTE 87* 

OOIRB TO SPlJtkaSN, BY TBB VIA KtAlAi, 

3f posts sc 32 "Ens. miles. 

A diligence or malTe poste goes 4 
times a week : twice over the Spla* 
gen and twice over the Bemardin. 
The road is excellent all the way. It 
is a drive of about 6 hours, postings, 
from Coire to Spliigen, and about 4^ 
hours from SplUgeu to Coire. Ex- 
cellent ions at Andeer and SplUgeo. 

From Coire (Route 67) to Eeich. 
enau there is not much deserving 
notice in the scenery of the valley of 
the Rhine; but the mountain 6a- 
landa,on its 1. bank, is a conspicuous 
object. The road runs along a nearly 
level bottom as far as 

Reichenau, which is a group of 
houses situated at the junction of the 
2 Rhines. Its chief buildings are the 
Toll-house (16 kr. paid for 2 horses) ; 
the inn sum Adler (Aigle) ; and the 
CAdteau, a handsome whitewashed 
country-seat of the Pianta family. At 
the end of the last century it was 
converted into a school by the burgc»- 
master Tschamer. In 1 793, a young 
man calling himself Chabot, arrived 
here on foot with a stick in his hand, 
and a bundle on his back. He pre- 
sented a letter of introduction to M* 
Jost, the head master; inconsequence 
of which he was appointed usher, 
and for 8 months gave lessons in 
French, mathematics, and history. 
This forlorn stranger was no other 
than Louis Phitippe, now King of 
the French) then Duke de Chartres, 
who had been forced by the march 
of the French army to quit Brenigar- 
ten and seek concealment here in tho 
performance of the humble duties off 
a schoolmaster, and in that capadtjr 
made himself equally beloved by mas- 
ters and pupils. His secret was known 
only to M. Jost. During his resi- 
dence here he must have heard the 
news of his father's death on the 
scaffold, and his mother's transporta* 
tion to Madagascar. 
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At ReichetiAU the road is carried 
oyer the two arms of the Rhine by two 
coveieU wooden bridges, each of one 
elegant arch. The lower bridge is 237 
ft. long and 80 ft above the river. 
The junction of the rivers is well seen 
from the castle garden. The more 
abundant waters of the Hinter Rhein, 
coming from the Bernard in and the 
foot of Mount Adula, are of an ash co- 
lour or dirty blu^j while those of the 
VorderRhein, rising in the glaciers of 
the Crispalt and Lukmanier, are ob- 
served to be of a greenish hue. The 
road up the Vorder Rhein to its 
source, and to Andermatt, on the St. 
Gothard, is described in Route 77. 

The road to the Splugen follows 
the course of the Hinter-Rheiu. On 
the rt. of it, as you ascend the hill 
beyond Reichenau, the GcUiows may 
\iO seen standing in a field, A little 
further, on the top of a commanding 
rock on the 1. bank of the Rhine, and 
approached by a long bridge, rises 
the Castle of Rhoetzuns (RhoBtia 
ima) : it is still inhabited. 

This part of the Rheiuthal, called 
the valley of Domleschg (Vallis Do- 
mestica), is particularly remarkable 
for the vast number of c<uil€9 (21) 
which crown almost every rock or 
Jmoll on either side of the river, 
ipostly in ruins, sometimes standing 
out boldly from, a dark background 
of forest, at others so identified by de- 
cay, by the weather tints, and bv the 
lichen growth, with the apparently in- 
accessible rocks on which they stand, 
as barely to be distinguished. Their 
picturesque donjons and battlements 
contribute not a little to enhance the 
charms of the landscape ; they serve 
at the same time as historical monu- 
laents to commemorate the revolution 
by which the power of a tyrannical 
feudal aristocracy, the lords of these 
fastnesses, was broken and their 
strongholds burnt by the peasants of 
this valleyi whom they had long op- 
pressed. 

Another peciUiarity of this district 
is the intricate intermixture of lan- 
guage and religion. There are 



scarcely two adjoiuing ^pariikes^ m 
even hamlets,, speaking the samfe 
tongue and professing the same faith. 
Thus at Coire German is the pvevaU- 
ing language, and Protestant the r&> 
ligion of the majority ; at JB)nis, the 
first village on the load, Romansch 
(p. 175) is spoken. Tamins and 
Reichenau are Catholic aud German; 
Bonaduz, divided from them only by 
the Rhine, is reformed, and spealu 
Romansch. Rhoetzuns and Katzis are 
two Romish villages ; but in the first 
the language is German, in the se- 
cond Romansch. The inhabitants 
of Heinzeuberg are Protestant and 
German ; at Thusis they are reformed 
and German; at Zillis and Schams 
reformed and Romansch. Splugen 
and Hinter Rhein form the bouudaqr 
at once of the Romansch language 
and Protestant religion. 

The ca!itl6 of Ortenstein, on the rt. 
bank of the Rhine, is one of the finest 
and best-preserved in the valley : it 
is still inhabited by the Travers fa* 
mily. 

Near the village of K&tzis a beau- 
tiful view opens out, on the opposite 
side of the Rhine, up the valley of 
Oberhalbstein, with the snows of 
Mount Albula (Route 83) at the ter- 
minatiou of the vista. The river Al- 
bula enters the Rhine between Kutzis 
and Thusis. 

This part of the Rhine valley exhi- 
bits dismal traces of the ravages pro- 
duced by the torrent NoUa, which, 
rising at the base of the Piz Beveren, 
on the VV. of our route, joins the 
Rhine nearly at right angles to the 
direction of the course of that liver. 
It is subject to very sudden swells 
after rain, when it rushes down, tear- 
ing up the rocks and carrying along 
with it heaps of stone, mud, and 
gravel, which not only overspread its 
own banks, but frequently block up 
the bed of the Rhine axid cause 
desolating inundations. Thus a dis- 
trict, previously fertile and beautiful* 
has been in the course of a few years 
(since 1807) converted into a desert* 
and its fields either buried under 
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"Utony Tobbish or coiiTert6d nto marsh. 
The evil has been annually increasing 

' for several years past, but hopes are 
entertained of arresting it and re- 
eovering the land. With this view 
extensive dykes are being constructed 
along the banks of the Rhine. 

1| Thnsis— (/nn: Aigle d'Or, to- 
lerable)— a village of 670 inhabitants, 
finely situated on a terrace under the 
Heinsenberg. Thusis, according to 
some, is only the word Tuada, the 
country of the Tuscans, who first 
colonised these valleys, changed in 
the Romansch dialect. 

Immediately on the outside of 
Thusis the NoUa is crossed by a 
handsome bridge. On the rt, at the 
end of the valley, appears the peak 
of the Pis Beveren. 

Above Thusis the valley of the Rhine 
seems closed up by the naountuns ; it 
is only on a nearer approach that the 
eye discovers the opening of that sin- 
gular chasm which has cleft them 
through, affording a passage for the 
river, and in modem times, by arti- 
ficial means, for the road. The rt. 
side of this colossal portal is guarded 
by the castle of ReaU (Rhostia Alta), 
standing in the fork between the Al- 
bula and the Rhine, and from its 
lofty platform, 400 ft. high, looking 
down upon both valleys. It is ac- 
cessible only from the east: on all 
other sides the rock is a precipice. 
These mouldering ruins are tradi- 
tionally reported to owe their origin 
to RhflBtus, chief of the Etruscans, 
who, driven out of Italy by an inva- 
sion of the Oauls, established his 
stronghold on this spot b.c. 287, and 
transplanted into the Alps the people 
and language of Etruria. The ruined 
diapelof St. John, on a neighbouring 
height, is stated to have been the 
earUest, and for a long time the only 
Christian temple in the valley, where 
heathenism prevailed to a compara- 
tively late period. 

The Via Mala, which commences 
bout a mile above Thuids, and ex- 
tends for a distance of more than 
4 miles, is, without doubt or exagge- 



i«tion,tiie most enblime and tremen- 
dous defile in Switserland. It xs 
difficult to give, with any precision, 
the dimensions of this gorge, wliicli 
has cleft the mountains through the 
chine. The precipices, which often 
rise perpendicularly on both sides of 
it, are certainly in some places 1690 
ft. high, and, in many plao^, not 
more than 10 yards apart. The 
Rhine, compressed irithin this narrow, 
stony bed to the width of a pig^my 
rivulet, is barely audible as it rashes 
through the depths below tlie road. 

The rocks of slate and limestone, 
compo^rng the walls of the ravine, 
are so hanl that they appear to hove 
suffered no disintegration from the 
weather ; the fracture is so fresh and 
sharp that, were the convulsive force 
from below, which divided tiiem, 
again called forth to unite them, it 
seems as though the gulf would dose, 
and leave no aperture behind. 

W hen the traveller enters the mouth 
of the defile, the sudden transition 
from the glare of sunshine to the 
gloom of a chasm, so narrow that it 
leaves but a strip of sky visible over- 
head, is exceedingly striking. The 
walls of rock, on both sides, afford 
naturally not an inch of space along 
which a goat^s foot could clamber ; 
and, in ancient times, this part 
of the pass was deemed quite inac- 
cesnble. The peasants gave it the 
name of the Lost Gulf (Trou 
perdu, Verlohmes Loch); and, when 
they wanted to go firom Thusis 
to the higher yid&y of Schams, 
they ascended the vale of the NoUa 
for some distance, clambering over 
the tops of high mountams, round 
the shoulder of the Pis Beveren, 
and descended on the opposite 
side at Suvers. A second rbad, formed 
in 1470, crossed the mountains as 
before, but dipped down, from the 
village of Rongella, into the depths 
of the Via Mala, near the first bridge; 
still avoiding altogether the Trou 
perdu. This inconvenient psth, after 
being used for more than 300 years, 
was superseded by the preseut nuig- 
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nificent highway, eonstf acted hy Hie 
engineer PocolIeHt. Avoiding the 
useless detour, and the fatiguing 
ascent and descent, he at once 
'plunged into the defile, and pierced 
the projectmg buttress of rock, which 
had previously denied all access to 
it, by the gallery or tunnel of the 
Verlohme Loch, 216 ft long, through 
~which the road now passes. The 
Tiew, looking back from this, ihroue^h 
the dark vi^ of black rock, and &e 
fringe of -firs, upou the ruined tower 
of Realt, and the sun-lit valley of 
Domleschg^ is very pleasing. The 
grooves of the bonng-rod, l^ which 
the very hard slate rock is everywhere 
streaked, indicate how arduous was 
the labour of constructing this part 
of the road. It was literally forcing 
-a passage through the bowels of the 
earth; and the whole width of the 
carriage-way has been gained by 
blasting a notch, as it were, in the 
side of the mountain. For more than 
iOOO ft. it is carried along beneath a 
trtone canopy, thus artificially hol- 
lowed oat. The road is protected by 
a parapet waU, below which, at a 
depthof many hundred feet, the con- 
tracted Rhine frets the foot of the 
precipice. The road is in places 
steep, and fit for only one carriage 
to pass. A little higher -up, the 
gor&e bulges out into a sort of basin, 
in the midst of which stands a soli* 
tary hoose ; but it soon contracts 
again, and the scenery of the pass 
may be said to attain the height of 
grandeur beyond the first of the three 
bridges, by means of which the road 
is conveyed from side to side of the 
Rhine. 

This portion of the pass at least, 
should be traversed on foot ; the 
traveller, hurrying through in his 
carriage, is quite incapable of appre- 
datrng its awful magnificence. 

The Midd/c Bridffe,tLmost8tn!tang 
object, from its graceful jproportioos, 
and the boldness with which its light 
arch spans the dark and deep gulf 
below, is approached by -a second 
flrmall gallery, protected by a wooden 
roof to ward off faLHnsr stones. Here- 



abouts, *t^e lofty precTpiees" on the 
one side actually overhang those on 
the other, the direction of the chasm 
being oblique, and the smooth wall 
of rock on either side being nearly 
parallel, and scarcely wider apart 
above than below. Looking over the 
parapet of this bridge, the Rhine, 
reduced to a thread of water, is barely 
visible, buiHng and foaming, in the 
depths below. Indeed, in one place, it 
is entirely lost to view-^jammed in, 
as it were, between the rocks, here lo 
slightly separated that small stones 
and trunks of fir-trees, falling from 
above, have been caught in the chink, 
and remain suspended above the 
water. The ordinary height of the 
bridge above the river is 400 ft.; and 
the water, as mentioned above, is in 
one place invisible at ordinary times, 
yet, at the commencement of rae fear- 
ful inundation of 1634 (already allud- 
ed to in several routes), the postmas- 
ter of Thusis, who drove up the Via 
Mala during the storm, found that the 
water had risen to within a few feet 
of the bridge ; the roar was terrific ; 
and, as he drew up a little further 
on, in eonsequence of the road being 
destroyed, two mangled human bo~ 
dies were swept past him by the 
flood. 

The road, again, is no more than 
a shelf hewn out of the face of the 
precipice overhung by the rock, so as 
to be almost a subterranean passage, 
and the width of the defile is, in 
places, not more than 24 ft. Near 
the third, or Upper Bridge, however, 
a fine new structure— buut to replace 
the one swept ofi" in 1834 — ^it widens 
out, and the road emerges i&to the 
open valley of Schams (Sexamni- 
ensis, from six brooks, which €dl 
into the Rhine from its sides), whose 
g^reen meadows and neat white cet- 
£&ges have a pleasing efibct when 
contrasted with the gloomy scene 
behind. It has, however, suffered 
'much from the inundation of 1834, 
which converted the valley into a 
lake, destroyed a great part of the 
road, and rendered a new line nec(»- 
sary. The first^ village is Zillis ; 
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l»$i«ee« it and Andcer, a gtone, faeap- 
iiig ihA following inseription, wae set 
up^ by the road-Bide, on a bridge, 
after the conpletion of the great 
Highways o?er the Spliigen and Ber- 
naurdine : — *' Jam via patet kottibut 
el amieii, Cavttty RhcBii! Simpiiciias 
ffiorum et Unto 9trvabimf avitam 
liberiatem.'* 

I Andeer — Inn: Post; food and 
cheap-^bed, tea, and breakust, cost 
1} fr. each. It contains mineral 
baths, but they are not much used. 
This is the chief village in Schams, 
and has 400 inhabitants, who, like their 
neighbotirs, are Protestants, and 
fjpeak Bomansch (p. 175). Over the 
doors of many of the cottages, quaint 
verses and mottoes in that language 
are inscribed. 

Above Andeer a very large landslip 
or bergfall occurred in 1835, by the 

giving way of a mountain, which 
uried the road, and, for 16 days, cut 
off all communication up and down 
the valley. Luckily it happened in 
the night, so that no one was hurt. 

The ruined caxtles, visible in the 
valley of Schams, have an historical 
interest, from being monuments of 
the dawn of Grison liberty. In the 
last half of the fourteenth century 
th^ served as the residence of bailiffs, 
zwingherrn, or landvoghts, depend- 
ents of the Counts of Vats or of the 
Bishop of Coire, petty tyrants and 
oppressors of the poor— akin in cha- 
racter to Gessler, the victim of Tell's 
vengeance. At length, a peasant, 
of the Schamser Thai, named Jean 
Chaldar, exasperated at the sight of 
two horses which the chatelain of 
Fardun had turned out to graze in 
his field of green com, eave vent to 
his anger by killing the animals. 
He sufiered punishment for this act 
by being long detained prisoner in a 
dark dungeon. One day, after his 
release, the chatelain of Fardun, in 
passing his cottage, entered as the 
family were at dinner, and, when in- 
vited to partake of their humble meal, 
evinced his contempt by spitting 
in the dish. Chaldar, roused by this 
. filthy insult, seiaed the oppressor by ' 



the tlNMt, and thrastiog his head iwtt^ 
the cmoking dish, compelled him ter 
partake of it, saying, <* Malgia sec Ift 
pidt cha ti has condut''— "« Eat the 
soup thou hast thus seasoned.*' This 
bold deed served as a signal for a 
general rising ; the peasants fl«w ta- 
arms — and the castles were stormed 
and burnt. 

One of the first that fell was BX^ 
renburg, which is passed on the 1. «f 
the roM after quitting Andeer. As 
soon as the road has crossed the 
month of the Val Ferrera and th« 
stream of the Averse, it begins to 
mount in xigzags into the gorge -of 
the Rofia, which closes up the S. end- 
of the oval vale of Schams, as the 
Via Mala does the N. Its scenery^ 
though fine, is vastly inferior io the 
lower pass. The Rhine here descends 
in a cataract, called the fall of the 
Rofla. It does not rank as a first- 
rate waterfall, but the scenery around 
is picturesque — the sides of the val- 
l«y being thickly wooded, and tha 
river studded by saw-mills, where the 
timber of the neighbouring forests 
is sawn into planks. A timber-sUde,^ 
similar to that of Alpnaeh (Route 
19), was constructed to convey the 
trees to the borders of the Rhine. 

The oldest mule-path, which tra- 
versed this valley to Coire, crossed 
the river by a wooden bridge, still 
standing, to Suvers, where it began 
painfully to ascend the mountains, 
and proceeded along the high ground 
to descend again at Thusis. 

The new road leaves the bridge 
on one side, traverses a small gallery 
cut in the rock, then crosses to the 1. 
bank of the Rhine, and soon reaches 

1 SplUgen (Ital. Spltiga)^(/iHi .« 
Post; very good, and not dear: 
the landlady is French, and prides 
herself on her cuisine). This little 
village is situated on the Rhine, 
at the point of departure of the two ' 
alpine passes of the Spltlgen and 
Bemardin, at a height of 4430 11. 
above the sea. It suffisred most • 
severely ixom the flood of 1834, whi<^ 
swept away more than a doaea 
houses, in some of which the ownera 
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1^; h^ea. seated at ilmhi eveAiag 
m9aX not an hour before. Five human 
bi^gs perished by this catastrophe, 
the efifects of which were still pain- 
fully, visible in 1837. The covered 
bxidge over the Rhine escaped almost 
hy a miracle ; that over the SerUnda 
was soon annihilated. 

SplUgen is the chief place in the 
desolate pastoral vale of the Khein- 
wald, and anciently belonged to the 
lords of SaXf in the vale of Misocco, 
oijL the S. slope of the Bernardine, 
but it afterwards joined the Grey 
I^eague. 

The atmosphere is very chilly hexe^ 
and barley barely ripens. 

The village prospers by the con- 
stant passage of goods and travellers 
to and from Italy. In autumn it is 
thronged with drovers; large herds 
of cattle and many horses then cross 
the Alps for the Milan market. 

An excursion may be made from 
Spliigen to the source of the Hinter- 
Ilhein. It will occupy 5 hours — 2 
along the post>road, 2 on horseback, 
and 1 on foot : it is described in the 
Beruardine Route, p. 214, 



ROUTE 88. 

PASS OV THB SPLiiaEK, — FROU spi^ii- 
OEN TO CHIAYENNA AND THB LAKE 
OF COMO. 

To Colico 5 posts » 44^ English 
miles. 

.A diligence goes twice a- week 
over the Splugen to Milan. 

With post horses it takes 7^ hours 
to go from Splugen to Chiavenna, 
iucludiug stoppages. 

N.B, Without an Austrian Minis- 
ter's signature on the passport the 
frontier cannot be. passed, and the 
tr^eller unprovided with it, will ine- 
vitably be turned back on the sum- 
mit of the mountain. A toll of 15 
batz is paid for 2 horses, between 
SplUgen and the Austrian frontier. 

.The .Spliigen road, turning to the 
1. jTxoim the village of that name (p. 
208} crosses the narrow wooden 



bodge ovefe the Rhtnei and qcdttlttg 
the river, begins at once to aseedd* 
It is carried up the valley of the 
Oberhausen-bach^ a small torrent 
which joins the Rhine at Spliigen, by 
an entirely new line, the old one 
having been demolished by the dis* 
astrous tempest of 1834. Indeed 
this little valley presents one sweep 
of desolation ; road and bridges hav- 
ing been entirely carried away, and 
enormous piles of broken rocks spread 
over its sides and bottvim. The new 
line, however, on this side of the 
mountain, constructed by a Swisa 
engineer, employed by the canton of 
the Grisous, is, in every respect, a 
great improvement upon the old one. 
A little way above Spliigen it is car* 
ried throu<;h a tunnel, 80 metres 
long, supported by a Gothic arch. 

After surmounting the district of 
iir forests by an almost uninterrupted 
slope, the road reaches the summit 
of the pass, 6500 ft. above the sea, 
hy means of 16 skilfully conducted 
zigzags, by which the face of the 
mountain is scaled. Along this nar- 
row ridge, which is 4\ miles from 
Spliigen, and more than 1800 feet 
above it, runs the boundary line of 
Switzerland and of Lombardy. Al- 
most immediately after surmounting 
it the road begins to descend. Upon 
this slope lies the first cantouiera, or 
house of refuge ; and, lower down, a 
series of tourniquets conduct to the 

Austrian Custom-house and Pass- 
port-office — a group of buildings, in* 
eluding several veiy common taverns 
for the entertainment of travellers. 
Here passports are examined and 
luggage searched, and the travel- 
ler must often reckon upon no in- 
considerable delay, especially if he 
arrives between 12 and 2, the 
douanier's dinner-hour. The custom- 
house stands at one end of a sort of 
oval basin, surrounded by lofty moun- 
tain peaks, among which, on the rt.^ 
of the road, rises that of the Spliigen, 
and the glaciers which feed the rivers 
miming towards Italy. It is a scene 
of extreme desolation; not a shrub 
of any. kind grows here ; uo vegcta* 
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tion M seen bnt lichen, mosses, and 
a little Goaree grass. The snow often 
reaches up to the windows of the 
first story of the houses. 

The route of the Spliigen was com- 
pleted by the Austrian Government 
m 1823, to counteract the new Swiss 
road over the Bernardin, which, had 
the SpHigen been allowed to remain 
in its original condition, would have 
withdrawn from it all the traffic into 
Italy. The engmeer employed in 
this undertaking was the Chevalier 
Donegani. The old road, a mere 
bridle-path, proceeded from this ele- 
vated valley, or basin, direct to the 
village of Isola, through the defile of 
the Cardinei, a most perilous spot, 
from its dire and constant exposure 
to falling avalanches. 

The French army of Marshal Mac- 
donald, who crossed the SplUgen be- 
tween the 27th November and 4th 
December, 1800, long befure the new 
road was begun, in the face of snow 
and storm, and other almost insur* 
mountable obstacles, lost nearly 100 
men and as many horses, chiefiy in 
the passage of the Gardinell. His 
columns were literally cut through 
by the falling avalanches, and man 
and beast swept over to certain anni- 
hilation in the abyss below. The 
carriage-road very properly avoids 
the gorge of the Cardinell altogether, 
but the way to it turns oiF from the 
second wooden bridge crossed on quit- 
ting the custom-house. 

Near the scattered hamlet Te- 
ginate, the descent re-commences, 
and soon after the road is carried 
through the first great gallery more 
than 700 feet long, 15 feet high and 
wide, followed by a second, 642 feet 
long, and, after a short interval, by 
a third, 1530 feet long. These gal- 
leries, the longest on any Alpine mgh 
road, are constructed of the most 
solid masonry, arched with roofs, 
sloping outwards, to turn aside the 
snow, supported on pillars or low win- 
dows like the embrasures of a bat- 
tery. They were rendered necessary 
to protect this portion of the road 
from falling avalanches whidb ha- 



bitnally descend the face of 
mountains, and which, ff not warded 
ofi^, would have swept away the road 
the first year after it was made. 

From the entrance of the secon:d 
gallery ihere is a most striking view 
down upon the roof of the hoitses of 
Isola, and the long line of sigzagv, 
abandoned -since 1838, by which the 
traveller originally descended to Ghia- 
venna. At the village of Fianaxxo^ 
a cluster of pitch-colonred hoveUs 
the new line, tffter descending 2 angu- 
lar terraces, tnmi off to the left, and 
from this point is carried almost in 
one gradual slope to the village of 
Campo Dolcino. This alteration, hy 
which nearly 3 miles of distance are 
saved, was rendered necessary on 
account of the injury done to the old 
line by the storm of 1834, and also by 
the great dangers from avalanches to 
which that part of the ronte, between 
Isola and the Cascade of the Mede»- 
simo, was exposed from avalanches 
which fall Tegnlarly into the savage 
glen of the lira, below Pianazzo, 
producing an almost annual loss of 
life. In 1835 -five peasants and eight 
horses- were overwhelmed by the 
snow in this glen, as they were re- 
turning from conducting the dili- 
gence on a sledge over the mountain. 
The postilion being nearest the 
rock, which fortunately somewhat 
overhung the road, drew the horse he 
rode under the cliff as soon as he heard 
the crash ; to this circumstance he 
and the animal owed their preserva- 
tion. Although buried, like the rest 
who perished, they were rescued and 
dug U after an imprisoimient of 
some hours. 

Pianazzo stands at the samd 
height above the sea as the bridga 
over the Rhine at Splttgen. T%e 
road, after passing through it, crosses 
the little stream of the Medessimo. 
within a few yards of the verge of 
the precipice over which it throws 
itself in a beau^ful fall 800 feet high. 
The only thing to be regretted in the 
new line of road is, that by carrying 
the traveller above this fall, it de-^ 
prives him of the view of it^ unless 
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feeeheosdioretiini by the old road 
ftoBk Gampo Doleinoy to 'viait it. 
After erossing the bridjpe the road tra- 
verses a new gallery, ^5 metres long, 
and thence gradually descends npon 

2 Campo Dolcino, which, in spite 
of it08weetHM>unding Italian name, is 
but a poor Tillage, with a poor inn 
(Post), on a small dreary grassy 
plain, on the borders of the Lira. 

A further improvement has been 
made in the continuation of the road, 
which, on quitting the plain, threads 
the gorge of 6t. Qiacomo ; an in- 
aeription, by the road side, comme- 
morates its completion by Carlo 
Donegani, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Francis II. The sight of the 
toumiqoets of the old road, painfully 
aigsagging out of the gorge below, 
which a heavy carriage could sur- 
mowit only by the strength of 8 
ho f sce, will convince the spectator 
\kirw great this improvement reallj 
ia. It has been effected at consi- 
demble labour and expense, by cut- 
ting through the rock. The vale of 
the I^a presents a singular aspect 
of desolation, from the quantity and 
siae of the masses of fallen rock 
which entirely fill the lower part of 
it. They are fragments of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, which are com- 
posed of a species of white gneiss, 
exceedingly brittle, and which, after 
exposure to the weather, assumes a 
red colour. It must have been a 
-difficult task to carry a road through 
such -a wilderness, between such a 
labyrinth of detached blocks; and it 
is, accordingly, in many places nar- 
row, the turnings very abarp, and the 
terraces too short. The aspect of 
desolation in tliis fimctured valley 
would be greater weie it not for the 
zkh dark foliage of the walnut-trees, 
which now begfn to sprout out from 
among the rocks, so as to mask 
their barrenness. The tall white 
Italian campanile of the church of 
Madonna di Oallivaggio, amid such 
a group of foHage, contrasting with 
the tall precipices around, forms an 
agreeable picture. Near it, at the 



village St. Giaeomo,-wheaee the-val* 
ley is named, the Lira is spanned by 
a bold bridge. 

A mile or two farther on, the val« 
ley opens out, and Chiavenna ex- 
pands to view, a pictureeque town 
beautifully situated, under an Italian 
surrounded by hills clothed 



sun. 



with the richest vegetation, with 
vines, figs, and pomegranates. 

1 CAfovffiiiui (Germ. Clefen)— -/an .* 
Gonradi's, very good ; — Post. 

Chiavenna (Glavenna of the ao- 
dents), a thriving town of 3040 inha- 
bitants, is charmingly situated dose 
under the mountains, which appear te 
impend over it, at the junction of the 
valley of St. Oiacomo with that of 
the Meira, called Bregaglia. B^ 
yond this beanty of sdtuation there ia 
very little here to interest the passing 
traveller. The town derives much 
benefit f^om its position on the 
Splttgen road, and maintains several 
spinning mills for silk and cotton. 
An ingenious manufacturer, named 
Vuiossi, at one time wove here a fire- 
proof cloth of asbestus, a mineral, 
which abounds in the mountains of 
the neighbourhood. Opposite the 
inn is a picturesque ruined Coitie^ on 
the top of a rock, which once belonged 
to the Salis family : the present owners 
deny strangers sJl access to it. The 
principal Chureh of Si. Laurtnct has 
a tail campanile standing within a 
square inclosure, surrounded by a 
cloister. On one side are two bone- 
houses, filled with skulls, and, ad- 
joining them, in the octagonal J9a/H 
tittery, is a curious ancient stone 
font, sculptured with rude bas-reliefe 
which will interest the antiquary. 
The citizens keep their Valteline wine 
in natural grottoes/ at the foot of 
the mountains, which form excellent 
cool cellars, and are called VentorMi. 

Near Pleurs, about 3 miles up the 
Val Bregaglia» memorable for the fate 
of its inhabitants, who were buried by 
the fall of a mountain (Heep.213),isa 
peculiar manufacture of a coarse ware 
for culinary purposes, made out of 
potstone (lapis oUaris). This stone 
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it easily cut« or tumed iu a latli^ 
and is able to endure heat. Pliny- 
calls it lapis Comensis, from its bein^ 
exported from the lake of Como : the 
manufacture has greatly dwindled 
down at present* 

. The road up the Val BregagUa 
and over the pass of the Malojia, 
and the description of Fleurs, are 
given in Route 89. 

Chiavenua belonged to the Dukes 
of Milan down to the 16th century, 
when the Swiss became possessed of 
it; and it formed, with the Valteline 
and Bormio, a state subject to the 
canton of the Grisons. Napoleon 
added it to the kingdom of Italy, as 
lying on the S. side of the Alps ; and 
the Congress of Vienna, by the same 
rule, transferred it to the £mperor of 
Austria. 

The lower valley of the Meira, 
from Chiavenna to the Lake of Riva, 
is by no means pleasing iu its scene- 
ry, and the low ground is occupied 
by marsh rather than meadow ; so 
that it is at the same time very un- 
wholesome. 

Travellers should not stop for the 
ni^ht any where between Chiavenna 
and Colico. Malaria hangs over the 
district around the embouchures of 
the Meira and Adda, and the stranger 
who neglects this warning (§ 12) 
may pay for his temerity by a fever. 
Vareuna, on the £. shore of the lake, 
where the Post is a good inn ; Bel- 
laggio, on the point of the promon- 
tory between the lakes of Lecco and 
Como, or CadenabUia on the W. 
shore of the lake, are all safe and 
capital quarters,, and the traveller 
ought not to stop to sleep till he 
reaches ooe of them. 
. 1 Novate, a small village, to which 
the post station has recently been re- 
moved from the Kiva, stands near the 
N. extremity of the Lago Mezzola, 
called also Lago di Riva. It is a 
moxt picturesque small lake, so walled 
in by mountains that, uutil a few 
years, there was no road by the side 
of it, and travellers were carried 



aoots it by a tedious najvigatioo na 
flat barges; rendered difficult and 
intricate by the annually inereaainip 
deposits of mud, which form skoals 
between this lake and that of Gomo, 
and prevent the steam-boat aseemd- 
ing to Riva. The naked and sava^ 
mountains around have a very pecu^ 
liar outline. Their sides are hu* 
rowed with ravines, down which- ht* 
rious torrents precipitate themselves 
at some sea«oas, strewing the mar- 
gin of the lake with wreck. The ca<p 
gineers who constructed the capital 
new road, finished in 1835, expv* 
riencedthe greatest obstacles in cross* 
ing the debris at the mouth of 
these ravines. The Codeia, one of 
the most furious torrents, spreads out 
its waste of rocks and gravel in the 
shape of a fan, for a breadth i^al 
least half a mile. This river at ordi- 
nary times trickles through the stones 
in o or 4 paltry driblets, crossed 
by wooden bridges, under which the 
water is tuiutd by the construction of 
artificial canals, flanked by wedge- 
shaped dams and dykes. After tra« 
versing this desolate space, the road 
is carried through two galleries ex- 
cavated in the rock, and soon after 
emerges upon the delta of the river 
Adda, flowing from the fi. out of the 
Valteline into the lake of Como. 
There can be little doubt that the 
lake originally bathed the feet of the 
mountain on this side; but in the 
course of ages, the deposits brought 
down by the Adda and Meira have 
so far encroached on it as to form an 
extensive plain of swamp and morass 
breathing pestilence, through which 
the Adda now winds in a serpenUas 
course. The new causeway stretches 
in a straight line across this m<nrass, 
passing the Adda upon a long 
wooden bridge, too narrow formers 
than one carriage at a time. Near 
the centre of the plain the great road 
to the Stelvio branches off on the L 
(See Handbook for South Germany.) 
The Spanish Fort Fuentes, built 1693, 
as the key of the Valteline, on a rock, 
once, perhaps, an island near the 
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moatb of the Adda, is left on ihe rt.^ 
dad the margin of the lake of Como 
is Tsaehed at 

1 CoHco, a village situated under 
the Monte Le)<;none, immediately S. 
of the embouchure of the Adda. It 
is less unwholesome than formerly, 
owing to the drainage of a large por- 
tvon of the marsh-Tand. It is not^ 
boiv^Yor, a good halting-place ; there 
is no tolerable inn here. 

The ateam-boat from Como arrives 
off Colico every day about noon, and 
immediately returns. It will touch 
here to embark or disembark a car- 
riage, if notice be sent to Dumaso, 
otherwise it brings to at Domaso, 
on the opposite shore, and pas- 
sengers are conveyed thither in boats. 
Suats may at all times be hired here 
to cross or descend the lake. The 
magnificent carriage-road of theStel- 
via is carried along the £. shore of 
the lake, traversing several remark- 
ahly long tunnels excavated in the 
solid rock : it is well worth exploring, 
at least, as far as Varenna, the next 
post station from Colico. 

A diligence goes once a week from 
Milan over the Stelvio to Inns- 
bruck. 

ROUTE 89. 

CHXAVENNA. TO ST. UAURITZ AND THE 
• SOURCE OV THE INN, BV THE VAL 
. BREGAGLIA. AND THE PASS OF I'HB 
. niJLLOYA. 

8^ Stunden = 27 £ng. miles. 
A earriage-road up the Val Bre- 
gaglia and over the Maloyahas been 
laany years in progress, but remains 
down to the present time (1838) in- 
complete. At the point of departure 
from Chiavenna, a large bridge re- 
quires to be huilt, which is not yet 
began ; but after a mile or two the 
new road commences, and continues 
practicable for 2 horse carriages as 
tar as Castasegna. Tlience to Ca- 
saccia' will probably be Macadamized 
in the course of 1838. Even now, 
3k9 journey is practicable in & char. 



Th% inns in the Val Bie<^aglia ait) 
bad ; the best is probably that at Vico- 
soprano. 

The road ascends by the rt. bank 
of the Maira, and about 3 miles above 
Chiavenna passes on the opposite 
side of the river (in face of a pretty 
cascade formed by the Acqua Fragw 
gia descending from the N.) the 
grave of the village of Pieursj buried- 
with its 2430 inhabitants, by the 
fall of Monte Conto, on the night of- 
the 4th September 1618. It was a; 
beautiful and thriving place, peopled 
by industrious inhabitants* and con- 
tained numerous villas, the summer 
resort of the citizens of Chiavenna. 
It now lies beneath a heap of rocksr 
and rubbish, 60 ft. deep. Every soul 
within it perished, and the long con- 
tinued excavations of all the labourers 
that could be collected from far and 
near failed in rescuing anything, 
alive or dead, from the ruins. Ail 
traces of the catastrophe are now 
nearly obliterated, and the spot is 
grown over with a wood of chestnuts. 
The inhabitants received many pre- 
vious warnings, which were unfortu- 
nately despised. Masses of rock fell 
the day before, rents and crevices 
were formed in the mountain, and the 
shepherds had observed their cattle 
fly from the spot with marks of ex- 
treme terror. For many hours after, 
the course of the Maira was dammecl 
up by the fallen debris. 

The Val Bregaglia (Germ. Bergell) 
is fertile and picturesque ; it is shut 
in by high mountains. Many of its' 
inhabitants emigrate, and adopt the 
profession of chimney - sweei)ers, 
which they exercise in some of the' 
large towns of the continent. After 
passing through Santa Croce, and 
Villa (Pontella), the road reaches the 
Swiss frontier at 

2 Castasegna. Above this, the 
white mulberry no longer flourishes, 
and this is therefore the limit of the 
culture of the silkworm. The ruined 
Castle of Castelmur on the 1. bank of 
the Maira is conspicuous by reason of 
its tall donjon, 100 ft. high, from' 
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which 2 waUa, 1 5 ft high and 10 thifel^ 
desceiul into the gorge to the river 
Bide. The valley was formerly closed 
here hy a gate^ and the castle formed 
the key of the valley. 

2^ Vico Soprano (Vespran), a vil- 
lage of 504 inhabitants on the 1. bank 
of the Maira k 

Casaccia (ha» an inn said to be to* 
lerable), a village situated at the S. 
side of the Septira«r, and on the W. 
of the Malo}'a, over both of which 
moontains die Romans conducted 
High ways in the age of Augustus. 

The path over the Septimer 7360 
fi. high) leads by the valley of Oher- 
halbstein to Coire, and was the or- 
dinary highway between Italy and 
Switzerland^ until the formation of the 
caniage-ioad over the SplUgen^ which 
being a lower pass^ and 10 miles 
goiter, is of course preferred to it. 
On the Septimer ' are situated the 
aonrcesof theMaira and theOberhalb* 
stein Bhine, and out of a small lake 
on its £. declivity, on the confines of 
the Maloya, the JRiver Itm rises out 
of the small lake called Lago di 
Lugni. Thus, one single mountain 
distributes its rills between the 3 
great seas which bathe the continoit 
of Europe. 

There has been a tolerable carriage- 
load ov&[ the Maloyoy or Mahggia, 
Past ever since 1823, but as the ap- 
proaches to it) until very lately, were 
barely passable for the rudest kind 
of cart, it has been hitherto of little 
utility. The summit level is 6270 ft. 
high. A little way down the £. side 
of the ridge, the road falls in with, 
the infant Inn (called Acqua d'Oen) 
here a mere torrent which hastens 
to pour itself into the lake of Sils, a. 
picturesque mountain basin, extend- 
iiPg as far as 

2f Sils, the highest village of the 
Sngadine. The most conspicuous 
l^uilding here is the villa of a oho* 
oolate manufacturer, named Josti, a 
native of Davos, who, having quitted 
Switzerland a beggar, made a large 
fortune in one of the capitals of N. 
Qermany, a part of which heezpendn 



ed on this huge and unprofitable 
structure. 

The lake of Sils is succeeded hy 
two other small lakes .of Silva Plana, 
and of Campfeer, through both of 
which the Inn passes. At Silra 
Phma the Julier road (Route 82), 
enters the Engadine. About 3 nules 
lower down sfiuids 

If St. Mauritz. Route 82. 



ROUTE 90. 

BASS OV THS BRItMABDlN> SFX^UaSK 
TO BELI.IK20NA* 

5jt posts s 45^ Eng. miles. 

A diligence goes, to and finom 
Milan, twicca .week. 

The road over the Bemaidia was 
constructed in 1822, under the direc- 
tion of the engineer Pocob^lij at the 
joint expense of the Sardinian and 
Orison governments. About 6-7th8 
of the sum required was. advanced by 
the King of Sardinia, who <iuly ap-> 
predated the advantages to hu do* 
minions to be derived horn. a. high- 
way ,. which should . connect, by a di^ 
rect line, the port of Genoa, aoA the 
capital of Turin, with Switzerland and 
W. Germany. 

The road, leaving the bridge of 
SplUgm on the 1., advances up the 
valley of Hinter-Uhein, whose stern 
and barren, features have less of 
beauty than of wildness, . alone the 
1. bank of the Rhine through Nufa- 
uen, a distance of about 9 miles, to 

1 Hinterrhein-— (/n» •' Post) — the 
highest village in thevalleyy 170 ft; 
above Splugen, an rievation at which 
no grain but'barley grows* 

A multitude of streamlets trickle 
down from the crevices in the sva^ 
rounding mountiuns^ where deep 
snow rests almost all the year round, 
to feed the infant Rhine^ But the 
Source of ike Rhine lies about 10 
miles higher up the valley, half of 
which distance can be pertbrmed on 
horseback, the rest on foot ; the latter 
part ofdhe walk espedally, is difficult 
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tukd fatiguing, and the asgistance of 
a: guide is necessary to find the way. 
Xhe river takes its rise at the very 
extremity of this frost-bound valley^ 
£join beneath a glacier ironically 
called Paradies^ situated between the 
Sloschal Horn and the Piz Val-Rliein, 
or Vogelberg (10,300 ft.), two of the 
liighest mountains in the Griaon 
range, forming part of the group 
called Monte Adula. At the end of 
about 4 miles the path begins to 
ascend, and is soon lo&t in crossing 
steep slopes covered with debris of 
rocky so that a previous knowledge 
of the direction will alone enable the 
traveller to reach the source. After 
skirting along the sides of a savage 
ravine called Hblle a steep descent 
l^ads down to the fountain head, in 
the g1acier» which is sometimes hol- 
lowed out into a magnificent dome 
or cavern. 

The road over the Bernardin bids 
adieu to the Rhine at Hinter-Rhein, 
crossing it by a stone bridge, the first 
mrhich spans its current, after which 
it immediately begins to ascend, 
breasting the steep slope of the 
mountain by sixteen zigzags ; many 
of its turnings are very abrupt.. 

A striking view opens out on the 
rt. over the head of the Rhine valley 
^d the glaciers whence it bursts 
forth. On the rt. of the road rises 
the gigantic mass of the Moschel- 
Horn, and on the 1. the black peak of 
the Mittag-Horn overhangs the pass. 

This passage over the Alps is said 
to have been Known to the Romans ; 
it was called the Vogelberg down to 
the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury', when a pious missionary, St. 
Bernardin of Sienna, preached the 
gospel through these remote Alpine 
valleys, and a chapel dedicated to 
him, on the S. side of the mountain, 
gave rise to the name whidi it still 
retains. It was traversed in March, 
1799, by the French army of Le- 
courbe, at a season when winter still 
reigns on these elevations, and before 
the mountain possessed any other 
road- than a miserable mule-path. 



The summit of the pass, about 
7100 ft. above the sea, and nearly 
2000 above the village of Splugen, la 
partly occupied by alaJce called Ln^o. 
Moesola, the source of the Moesa, 
alone; whose margin the road runs. 
At this point a very substantial but 
homely inn, or house of refuge, has. 
been erected. 

A little way down the S. slope of 
the mountain the Moesais crossed by 
a handsome bridge of a single arch, 
110 ft. above the river, named after 
Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia^ 
who contributed so largely to the con- 
struction of this road, llie carriage- 
way is here covered over with a sub- 
[^antial roof, supported on solid but- 
tresses, to protect it from avalanches, 
and whirlwinds of snow, to which 
this gully is much exposed at times. 
A few straggling and stunted pines^ 
here make their appearance ; a little, 
lower down trees 40 or 50 ft. high 
may be seen clinging to the rode, 
with barely two feet depth of soil 
beneath them: their roots scarcely, 
strike downwards at all, but spread 
far and wide in a horizontal direction, 
so that, when a tree is thrown down 
by the wind, roots and soil are peeled, 
ofi* at once, and nothing but bare, 
rock remains below. 

The S. face of the mountain is also 
far more abrupt and precipitous than 
the N., but the road is so skilfully 
carried down it, and so gradually, 
that a postilion, accustomed to it, 
trots quickly down the whole way. 
turning sharp round the corners of 
the zigzags. The traveller beholds 
the road almost beneath his feet, 
extending like an uncoiled rope below 
him, and as he moves backwards and 
forwards, following its turns, he apr 
pears to hover over the valley below, 
and might fancy himself fastened to ■ 
the end of a pendulum and balanced, 
in mid-air. 

IJ St. Bernardino — (Inn: Post, 
gX)och — is a post-house and village, 
the first and loftiest in the valley of 
Misocco, consisting of a few houses 
planted half-way down the descent 
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en a tmall plain or ledg«. There is 
a mineral spring here, having a tem- 
perature of about 40" Fahr. It is 
probably the highest warm source 
among the Alps, and annually draws 
a few invalids to the spot, where to- 
lerable accommodation is ailbrded in 
two inns. The passage of the moun- 
tain from Hintei-Rhein to St. Ber- 
nardin is effected in about 3^ hours. 

The descent from this into the 
lower valley of Misocco (in Germ. 
MaisoxThal ; Ital. Val Mesolsina) is 
a scene of beauty scarcely surpassed 
among the Alps. 

Near St. Giacomo there are quar- 
ries of gypsum ; here there is also a 
fkll of the Moesa. It is a continued 
descent as far as Misocco and the 
Ponte di Soazza, which is only a few 
hundred feet higher than Coire, in 
tiie valley of the Rhine. This will 
give some idea of the abruptness of 
the southern descent from the Alps 
contrasted with the northern. 

1 Misocco — {Inn : Post, very dirty) 
"a village of about 900 inhabitants, 
called also Cremao. 

In the neighbourhood of Misocco 
the luxuriant growth of the chestnut 
and walnut, the abundant crops of 
maize, the presence of the vine and 
the mulberry, which succeed each 
other within the space of a few miles, 
remind the traveller that he is indeed 
in Italy, and he soon becomes other- 
wbe aware of this change by the 
altered langtiage, the laziness, and 
filth of the inhabitants and their 
miserable habitations. The situation 
of Misocco is charming ; a little way 
below it, in the middle of the valley, 
rises up the ruined Casth of Misocco y 
a feudal seat of the powerful Lords 
of Masox, sold by them, 1482, to 
the celebrated Milanese general Tri- 
vulzio, taken and dt^stroyed by the 
Graubiindtners, 1526. The valley 
is here bounded by precipices, over 
and among whose rocky sides a 
mirober of waterfalls dash, assuming 
the shape of that which in Scotland 
is called tlie Mare's Tail. The knoll 
on which the castle stands seems 



formed to command the passage up 
and down, 

A very steep and difficult path 
ascends the K side of the Tailey, 
nearly opposite the castle, and cross- 
ing the ridge of the Alps, by the 
dangerous pass of the Forcofa, de- 
scends at once upon Ghiavenna. 

Below Soazza the road crosses the 
Moesa twice, and reaches the bottom 
of the valley, the descent below this 
being inconsiderable. On the rt., 
close to the road, the graceful cas- 
cade of BufFalom precipitates itscdf 
from the top of a rock. At Lostalla 
the general legislative assemblies of 
the men of the valley are held an- 
nually. 

1^ Leggia. The post is either 
here or at Roveredo. At Grono the 
Val Calanca opens out from the W* 

Roveredo— (/nfi .* Post, IlCanone 
d'Oro) — a village containing nearly 
1000 inhabitants, with the ruined 
castle of Trivulzio in its vicinity. 
The Prior of Roveredo and II old 
women were burnt for practising 
witchcraft by Carlo Borromeo, in 
1583, at his first visitation of the 
diocese. The rivers hereabouts are 
used to float down the timber cut 
in the forests of the higher trans- 
verse valleys. 

St. Vittore is the last villap^ in the 
Canton of the Grisons ; below it we 
enter the Canton Tessin and the Val 
Levantina, and our road joins that 
descending from the St. Gothard 
(Route 34). Between the junction 
of the two rivers Moesa and Ticino 
stands Arbedo, memorable in history 
for the severe defeat which the Swiss 
sustained here from the Milanese, 
commanded by the celebrated generals 
Delia Pergola and Carmagnola, in 
1422. Near the Church of St. Paul, 
called Chiesa Rossa, from its red 
colour, 2000 Swiss lie buried under 
3 large mounds, still distinguishable. 
Defeat was at that period so unusual 
to the Swiss, even from a greatly 
superior force, that they retired across 
the Alps abashed and discouraged. 

The distant aspect of BellinzoDa 
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surroiwded by battlemented wallf, 
which once stretched quite acioss 
the. valley^ and overhung by no less 
thau 3 feudal castles^ is exceedingly 
imposing and picturesque. It looks 
as though it still commanded (as it 
once did) the passage of the valley. 
The luxuriance of vegetation, and 
the magnificent forms of the moun- 
tains around^ complete the grandeur 
of the pictiue. 

I Beliinzona (Germ: Bellenz) — 
(Jmu : Aquila d'Oro, tolerable ; 
Cerva^ stag; Biscia, serpent : none 
very good or clean.) 

Beliinzona, situated on the 1. bank 
of the Ticino, and containing 1520 
inhabitants, is one of the 3 chief 
towns of the Canton Tessio, and 
becomes the seat of government 
alternately with Lugano and Lo- 
carno, for 6 years together. It has 
all the character of an Italian town 
in its narrow and dirty streets, and 
in the arcades which run under its 
bouses. It stretches all across the 
valley to the river, so that the only 
passage up or down lies through its 
gates. It is still a place of some 
commercial importance as an entre- 
pot for the merchandise of Germany 
and Italy, and from its situation at 
the point of union of 4 roads — from 
the St. Gothard, the Bernardin, from 
lAigano, and from Locarno on the 
Lago Maggiore. In ancient times, 
however, it was of still greater mili- 
tary consequence, as the key of the 
passage from Lrf>mbardy into Ger- 
many, and defended as it was by 3 
forts and high walls, it must have 
been a place of great strength. It 
became the fniitful cause of intrigue, 
contest, and bloodshed between the 
crafty Italians and the encroaching 
Swiss. The latter first obtained pos- 
session of it, and of the Val Levan- 
tine, by a nominal bargain of 2400 
florins paid to the Lord of Masox, 
and th^y obtained from the £mperor 
Sigismund a confirmation of theirtitle. 
The Duke of Milan, Phillip Maria 
Visconti, whose ancestors had lost 
this territory, by no means acquiesced 



in this transfer, and^ieifiDg a £giioti«^ 
able opportunity*, surprised titeSwist 
garrison of Beliinzona by a Mihmese 
force under Delia Pergola, and took 
possession of the town and valley. 
It was this event which led to the 
battle of Arbedo, in which the Swiss 
received so severe a check. They 
afterwards twice gained possess'on 
of Beliinzona and its subject valleys 
by hard-fighting, «'by the help of 
QtoA and their halberts," as they 
boastingly proclaimed, first from the 
Duke of Milan, and next from the 
French, who, in the reign of Louis 
XIL, obtained temporary possession 
of these valleys. 

From the beginning of the 16th to 
the end of the 18th century the Swiss 
maintained uninterrupted possession 
of Beliinzona, governing its territory, 
as a state subject to the cantons, with 
a rule as tyrannic as that of the ab* 
solute Dukes of Milan, their prede-> 
cessors. 

The three picittregque Cashes which 
still seem to domineer over the town, 
though partly in ruins, were the resi- 
dence of the'3 Swiss bailiffs deputed 
to govern the district, and were occu- 
pied by a garrisou and armed with 
some pieces of cannon. The largest, 
called Casteilo Grande, on an isolated 
hill to the W. of the town, belonged 
to canton Uri, and now serves as an 
arsenal and prison. Of the two cas- 
tles on the E. the lower one, Casteilo 
di Mezzo f belonged to canton Schwytz, 
and the highest of all, Casteilo Cor- 
bario, to Unterwalden ; they are both 
unoccupied. The view from Casteilo 
Grande is very striking. A long 
bridge is here thrown over the river 
Ticino, which, however, in summer is 
shrunk to 3 or 4 of the arches. The 
banks are guarded against sudden 
inundations by a strong dyke called 
Tondo Ripario, conslructed by the 
French under Francis I. 

There remains little else to parti- 
cularise here. The principal Church, 
in the square, is a handsome modern 
building faced with white marble, 
and has a pulpit ornamented with 
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lusfcorical bas-niiefi. Th«e axe 
aereral eonveats here. The Church 
of & Biaggia ([St. Blaize), in the 
suburb Ravecchia. oidaide the Luga- 
no gate, is said to* bo very ancirait. 

From Bellinxona the traveler has 
the choice of two roads to Milan: 
by the Lago Maggiore (Route 91 ) 
or by the Lago Lugano (Route 92)« 

The siemmer on the LaffO Mag- 
giore departs from Magadino^ the 
port of embarkation, 8 miles S. of 
Bellinxona, about 5 o'dodc in the 
xnoming in summer, returning from 
Sssio in the evening. 



ROUTE 91. 

BBLL2NZ0NA TO KAOAOIKO AMD LO- 
(CAJGNO> OM THE LAGO MAGOIOBB* 

Ital.;mile8. Swiss Btaiid.EDg.in. 
To Magadino, 8 •» 2f « 9^ 
To Locarno, 11 « 3} =: 12| 

The lower part of the valley of the 
Ticino, between BelUnsona and the 
lake, is a broad plain, from which 
the mountains recede to a consider- 
able distance, but still give grandeur 
to the landscape. The country is 
highly cultivated, the slopes covered 
with vineyards, but the bottom be- 
comes marshy lower down, and is 
therefore unhealthy. 

There is a road practicable'for ear- 
tiages on both sides of the Ticino ; 
that on* the 1. is the most direct to 
Magadino. 

On quitting Bellinzona, by the Lu- 
gano gate the dry bed of a torrent 
called Dragonata is passed. As its 
name would imply, it is at times a 
great scourge ; it carried off in 1768 
the Franciscan convent outside the 
town, and threatens similar injury. 

There are many country-houses on 
the outskirts ; and high upon the 
slopes of the hills are numerous 
buildings, now deserted, to which in 
ancient times the natives of Bellin- 
sona used to resort for safety, when 
the plague was raging in the town. 
At Cadenazzo the road to Lugano, 



over the Monte Cenere (Route 92.> 
turns to the £. out of our route. 

Magadino. {Iim: Hotel II Vo* 
pore, said to be good ; but the situa- 
tion has the reputation of beings uit- 
healthy, owing to the neighbourhood 
of the marshes of the Ticino and the 
prevalence of malaria— a sufficient 
reason to make a traveller caatious 
in taking up his quarters hese for the 
night. 512.) 

This little village was not long ago 
a small group of houses ; but it has 
gained some importance of late, to 
the prejudice of its neighbour Locar- 
no, as the port of the Lago Maggiore, 
at whose N. extremity it lies, and a» 
the station of the tteamrboat*. 

The 9ieamer Ferbano sets out is 
summer from Magadino every mom* 
in? between 5 and 6, touches at tho 
prracipal places on the W. shore of 
the lake, and reaches Sesto Calende 
about 12. It sets off to return at 1« 
The fjBire for the entire voyage is 6 fr., 
40 fr. for a landau, and 30 fr. for a 
caleche* 



The toad Iron Bellinzona to Lo- 
carno crosses the Ticino by the long, 
bridge completed in 1815, in the 
place of one carried away by the 
fearful inundation of 1515, which 
did so much injury to the whole val- 
ley (p. 1 02). The road runs along the 
it. bank. It passes under the Monte 
Carasso, and commands a good view 
of the opposite mountains^ including 
the Monte Cenere, and up the valley 
over the romamtic town of Bellinzona 
to the snowy Alps towering behind 
it. The low ground through which 
the now almost stagnant Ticino 
winds, being very marshy, is not so 
^pleasing a feature, and the exhale^ 
tions from it are unwholesome. At 
the bridge of Sementina a torrent^ 
issuing out of a ravine on the it., 
forms a pretty waterfall. In 1829 
this stream, swelled with sudden rains, 
desolated the land around its mouth, 
and carried away the bridge. Accord 
ing to the superstitious netions of the 
peasantry^ the upper part of this wild 
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gorge is haunted by the ghosts of 
misers^ who there do penance after 
death for their exactions from the 
poor while living. The latter part 
of the route^ after crossing the tor- 
sent Verzasca as it winds along the 
lY. shore of the lake, is splendid be- 
y(md description* 

3f Locarno (Germ* Luggarus). 
(^Inns : Albergo Suizzero ; II Gallo.) 
This is one of the three ca]^itals of 
canton Tessin; it has 1700 mhahit- 
antS} and is said to have once con- 
tained twice as many, but has decayed 
since the 15th century in population 
and prosperity. It is beautifully 
situated on the margin of the lake, 
on which it has a little port, at the 
foot of the hill surmounted by the 
church of Madonna del Sasso, and at 
Ihe entrance of the converging valleys 
of Val Verasca, Maggia, Onsemone, 
and Gentovalle, the Ust a primitive 
district scarcely ever visited by tra- 
vellers. The climate, the vegetation, 
and the sky are all Italian ; even the 
people are Italian in laziness and su- 
perstition. The groves of orange and 
lemon, the tall white steeples on the 
liill-sides, and the little white chapels 
peering out from among the trel- 
lissed vines, and mirrored in the 
glassy lake^ ase all the characteristic 
features of an Italian landscape, even 
though, as far as frontier-lines are 
concerned, we are still in Switzer- 
laud. The deposits of the numerous 
torrents here flowing into the lake 
liave encroached considerably upon 
it, forming a flat marshy delta, 
which renders Locarno not altoge- 
ther healthy. 

The principal buildings in the 
town are the churches, and the con- 
vents, of the former it has three, be- 
sides that of Madonna del Sauo, on 
the height above it, a building well 
worth visiting, both for the exquisite 
view it commands over the blue lake, 
and the entrance of the valley of the 
Ticino, whose winding course may 
be traced flashing in the sun, and 
also because it contains, among the 
accumulated decorations of painting, 



gilding, and stueco-work, severa 
valuable and interesting pictures in 
fresco, by Bemardkno LMini, enclosed 
in medallions. 

The market at Locarno, held once 
a fortnight, is frequented by the na- 
tives of the neighbouring valleys from 
far and near, wad ezhiUts a singular 
mixture of costumes. 

The traveller will be surprised to 
hear that in this little paltry town 
ihe distinctions of rank are more 
punctiliously observed than in many 
of the great Enrppean capitals. No 
less than seven grades or castes are 
numbered among its inhabitants. At 
the head stand the signers (nobilt); 
next to them the borghesi, or 
burghers; below them the cultivators, 
temeri, or old landholders : these 3 
classes have the right of pasture oa 
the oommon lands, an almost worth- 
less privilege, owing to the neglect 
into which they have fallen. Below 
these, as to privilege, rank the oriondi 
(settlers from the villages), and the 
sessini; and the quatrini and men- 
sualisti, foreign settlers. 

The decay of the prosperity of the 
town is traced to the mtolerance of its 
Romish inhabitants, who, instigated 
by their priests, compelled those 
among their fellow-citizens who had 
adopted the reformed faith to emi- 
grate. In March, 1553, 116 persons, 
including women and children, who 
had refused to purchase the privi- 
lege of remaining by the sacrifice of 
their reUgion, were banished by a 
decree of the Swiss diet, and quitted 
their homes fur ever. With them 
went industry and prosperity; they 
settled at Zurich, transferring thither 
the manufacture of silk, which is now 
of such vast commercial importance 
to that city. The day after the sen- 
tence of exile had been pronounced 
the papal nuncio arrived with two in- 
quisitor : he indignantly objected to 
the mildness of the sentence, and 
urged the deputies of the diet, under 
pam of the pope's displeasure, to 
couple with it confiscation of the 
goods of the heretics and separation 
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of them from their children, in order 
that they might be educated as pa- 
pists. To this demand, however^ the 
deputies did not yield obedience. 
The doctrines of the Reformation 
were preached here first by Beccaria, 
a pious Milanese monk, about 1534: 
he was soon expelled, and took re- 
fuse in the Val Misocco. 

The criminal statistics of the dis- 
trict around Locarno show a larf;e 
amount of crime in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. The neigh- 
bouring valley of Verzasca is in evil 
repute fur the number of assassina- 
tions committed in it. Bonstetten, 
who travelled through it in 1795, 
says that the men all wear at their 
girdle, behind, a knife a foot long> 
cal ed /a/ci'uo/o, to kill one another. 
He states that the average number 
of law-suits among a population of 
17,000 souls was 1000 yearly. Whe- 
ther this statement were true or not 
at the time, a great improvement has 
certainly taken place since ; at pre- 
sent the number of offences in the 
same district, whose inhabitants have 
increased to the amount of 3000 souls, 
shows an . average of 1 00 crimes 
aj^ainst person and property yearly. 
Acts of violence, murder, &c. are, 
however, still very common, and the 
people have the reputation of being 
very litigious. 

There is a path up the Centovalli, 
a secluded and little-visited valley, 
very winding and narrow, to Domo 
d'Ossola on the Simplon (Route 59). 
The path is a bad one. 

The Fal Maggia (Germ. Mayen- 
thal) opens out about 2 miles to the 
N. W. of Locarno, beyond the narrow 
pass of the Ponte BroUa. A tolerable 
cross carriage-road has been carried 
up it to Cevio, the chief village, and 
thence to Peccia. It cost the canton 
nearly 300,000 Swiss fr. The dis- 
tance from Locarno to Covio is 9 
Italian miles ; and thence to Fusio, 
the highest village, 10 J miles. 



Laoo Maogiore. 

The tteam-boat from Magadino 
calls every morning off Locarno, Ca- 
nobio, Canaro, Intra,the Borromean 
Islands, Belgirate, Arona, and Sesto, 
for passengers both going and return- 
ing. It quits Magadino between 5 
and 6, in summer, and returns about 
7, keeping near the W. shore. 

Saiiing-boaU may always be hired 
at any of the ports on the lake to 
make short excursions. 

The Lago Maggiore, the Lacus Ver- 
banusof the Romans (Germ. Langen 
See, or Lager See), is about 52 miles 
(47 Italian =12 German miles) long, 
and about 9 miles wide at its greatest 
breadth. Only a small portion, at 
its N. extremity, which is often called 
Lago di Locarno, belongs to Swit- 
zerland. About 7 miles S. of Lo- 
carno, the Austrian frontier occupies 
the E. shore, and the Sardinian the 
W. The navigation of the lake is 
free to the three states which form 
its margin ; but the Austrians have 
established a sort of lake police upon 
its whole extent. The 3 chief rivers 
by which it is fed, are, the Ticino, 
flowing from the St. Gothard ; the 
Tresa, which drains the Lago Lu- 
gano ; and the Toccia, or Tosa, 
descending from the Val Formazza, 
by Domo d* Ossola. The scenery of 
its upper end is bold and mountain- 
ous ;. so is the bay of Baveno (to call 
by that name the W. arm, containing 
the Borromean Islands, and over- 
hung by the snowy peaks of the 
Alps) ; but, towards the S. and E., 
its shores are less lofty, subsiding 
gradually into the Plain of Lbm- 
bardy. 

The principal places on the W. 
shore are Ascona, surmounted by a 
castle ; Brissa^o, a charming spot, 
conspicuous with its white houses, 
and avenue of cypress, leading to the 
church. Its inhabitants are wealthy 
and industrious. Terrace rises above 
terrace against the hill-side ; and 
the vine, fig, olive, pomegranate, 
and myrtle, flourish in the open air. 
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Beyond this, the Swiss territory ends. 
Canobbio, situated at the entrance of 
the Piedmontese valley Canobina, 
contains a church designed by Bra- 
xnante. The two islands off Caneio 
were, in the fifteenth century^ the 
resort of five robber-brothers, named 
Mazzarda, who committed depreda. 
tions all along the shores of the lake. 
Intra is a very industrious small town, 
with several manufactories. A road 
has been commenced along this shore 
of the lake, by the Sardinian 'govern- 
ment, to connect Baveno,on the Sim- 
plon, with Bellinzona and the St. 
Gothard. 

The places on the E. side of the 
Lago Ma^^giore are St. Abbondio 
(Swiss) ; Macagno (Austrian) ; Lu- 
dino, whence a good road runs by 
Ponte Tresa to Lugano (Route 93.) ; 
Porto and Laveno, nearly opposite 
Intra, whence a carriage-road runs 
to Varese and the Sacro Monte. 

The Borromean Islands and the 
S. extremity of the lake are described 
in Route 59. 



ROUTE 92. 

BBLLINZONA TO LUOANO AND COMO 
BY TBB MONTE CENEIIB. 

To Como, 5 posts =33^ English 
miles. 

To Lugano, 5^ Swiss stundenalG 
Italian miles =» 17^ English miles. 

Diligences daily to Liigano, 

This road turns out of the valley 
of theTessin at Cadenazzo (p. 218.), 
about 4 miles below Bellinzona, and 
begins to ascend the Monte G«nere, 
a steep ridge surmounted by means 
of numerous zigzags. The top may 
be reached in 2 hours from Bellin- 
zona. This part of the road was for- 
tnerly infested by robbers, and^ not 
long ago, the night diligence, in 
crossing it^Jwas accompanied by an 
armed escort ; but, since a guard- 
house of carabineers has been etita- 
blished on the summit, there appears 
to be no longer danger. From the 



summit, a fine view is obtained over 
the N. extremity of the Lago Mag- 
giorie; but a uir more interesting 
prospect opens out on the opposite 
•descent towards Lugano. In front 
expands its beautiful lake, backed 
by mountains ; and, on the rt., the 
Monte Salvadore, with the church on 
its conical summit, becomes conspi- 
cuous. At Rivera, the road falls in 
with the river Agno, which rises 
about 12 miles to the E., at the foot 
of the Monte Camoghe, and follows 
it through Bironicoto Morone, where* 
it turns to the 1., and again as- 
cends a slight eminence, at whose 
foot lies 

2^ Lugano (Germ. Lauis) — (Inna : 
Albergo Suizzero, Post ; Corona. 

Lugano, one of the 3 chief towns 
of the canton, and the largest, most 
thriving in trade, and ndost extending 
in population, contains 4500 inha- 
bitants, and is charmingly situated 
on the margin of the Lago Lugano. 
It deserves to be visited, were it only 
on account of the beauty of its site, 
and to explore the scenery of its lake. 
The hills and mountains around 
abound in all the productions of the 
luxurious vegetation of Italy ; and 
numerous villas are scattered along 
its slopes and margin, embowered 
among vineyards and gardens, and 
backed by the dark foliage of the 
umbrageous walnut. The town con* 
tains 3 monasteries and 3 nunneries. 
The principal Churchy or Cathedral 
of San Isorenzo, is planted on an 
eminence, commanding a fine view. 
The portal is richly adorned with 
sculpture, and the facade is said to 
be from a design of Bramante, A 
small chapel, attached to the seques- 
trated convent of S. Francisco, built 
by Bramante, has been pulled down. 
Near the cathedral is a curious bone- 
house. 

Santa Maria degli Angioli, found- 
ed in 1499, contains remarkable 
paintings by Bemhardino Laiini $ a 
Crucifixion, and a Madonna, over a 
doorway, are both works of first-rate 
excellence; a Last Supper, in the 
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lefeeiory of the conYent^is of infenor 
merit. 

The Hotpital was erected previous 
to the yeai 1200. There is a Theatre 
here of recent construction. 

There are considerable manufac' 
tures of silk in Lugano ; and the town 
further derives activity and prosperity 
from being the entrepdt of goods 
shipped across the lake from Italy, 
to be transported over the Alps, and 
vice versd. A large fair is held here 
on the 9th October. No less than 3 
netotpapers are published here^chieflj 
advocating very democratic princi- 
ples, and not unfrequently attacking 
the neighbouring monarchical go-, 
vemments of Austria and Sardinia. 
There are several printing establish- 
ments, which send forth cheap edi- 
tions of works prohibited in Italy. 

Environs, — Monte Caprmo. — The 
mountain opposite Lugano is pene- 
trated by [natural grottoes, which 
have been converted into cellars, 
called Confine. Numerous small 
houses are built over them ; so that 
at a distance they have the appear- 
ance of a village. These are much 
resorted to in summer by the towns- 
people on account of their coolness. 

A further inducement to visit this 
spot is the exquisite view that it com ■ 
mands. 

The view from the top of Monte 
Sahadore is of no common beauty 
and extent, even though the moun- 
tain is only 1 980 ft. above the lake. 
This mountain forms a promontory, 
washed on:^ two sides by the Lake of 
Lugano. The view extends over nu- 
merous other lakes, and is bounded 
by the snowy chain of the Alps. 
Monte Rosa Is seen in all its grand- 
eur from hence ; and, according to 
some, the white needles of the Dom 
of Milan are visible when the atmo- 
sphere is very clear. Keller has en- 
graved the panorama from this moun- 
tain. On the summit is a little 
pilgrimage chapel: the distance is 
less than 7 miles, and it may be 
reached on horseback or on foot. 

" Monte Salvadore stands amid 



the intricacies of the Lake of Lugano^ 
and isyfrcnn a hundred points of view^ 
its principal omameni— rising to a 
height of 2000 ft., and, on one side, 
nearly perpendicular. The ascent i* 
toilsome, but the traveller who peis 
forms it will be amply rewarded. 
Splendid fertility, rich woods, and 
dazzliog waters, seclusion and con- 
finement of view contrasted with sea- 
like extent of plain, fading into the 
sky — and this again, in an opposite 
quarter, with an horizon of the lof> 
tiest and boldest Alps — unite ia 
composing a prospect more diversi- 
fied by magnificence, beauty, and 
sublimity, than perhaps any other 
point in Europe, of so inconsiderable 
an elevation, commands."-— ffbrA- 
worth, 

Lugano is distant only 15 ndles 
from Como and 12 from Varese : the 
Lago di Gomo, on the £., may be 
reached in 3 hours (Route 93.), and 
the Lago Maggiore in less. A good 
carriage-road runs to Luino, on lis 
E. shore, described together with 
the Lago Lugano in Route 93. 

The road to Como runs by the 
water-side, under the Monte Salva- 
dore. The limestone rocks, compos- 
ing its base, ezWibit a singular 
phenomenon, highly interesting to 
the geologist. About 10 minutest 
walk beyond the chapel of San Mar- 
tino, a compact, smoke-grey lime* 
stone appears by the road-side, in 
beds about a'/oot thick. << The fta- 
ther we advance, the more we find 
the beds of limestone traversed 
by small veins, lined with rhombs of 
dolomite. As we advance, the rock 
appears divided by fissures, the strati- 
fication ceases to be distinct, and, 
where the face of the mountain he- 
comes perpendicular, it is found to 
be formed entirely of dolomite, which 
becomes gradually purw and moie 
white, until a little way from Melide, 
where it is succeeded by a dark 
augite porphyiT." The celebrated 
geologist Von Bueh considers that 
the gas discharged from this latter 
igneous rock, at the time when the 
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■Eunmtain was upheaved by volcanic 
forces from below» has penetrated the 
fissures of the limestone^ and changed 
the part of it nearest to the porphyry 
into dolomite. The change in colour 
and substance, from a gieyjlimestone 
into a white crystalline marble, like 
loaf-sugar, may be easily traced in 
its gradual transition by the road- 
side. 

At Melide, a promontory projects 
into the lake, from the point of which 
a ferry-boat conveys passengers and 
carriagpes across it, in a few minutes, 
to Bissone, on the opposite side. 
Melide is the birthplace of Fontana, 
the architect who, in 1586, trans- 
ported the Egyptian obelisk from 
the Colisseum at Rome, and erected 
it on the square in front of the Va 
iican. 

After a delightful ride along the 
shore of the lake, the road quits it at 
Capolago, and soon reaches Men- 
drisio, which, though a small town 
of 1700 inhabitants, contains 3 con- 
vents. It is supposed to be the cradle 
of the onee-powerful Milanese family 
Delia Torre, or Toniani. The fiEunous 
tower, from which they derived their 
name, was destroyed in the civil wars 
of the fourteenth century. 

The inhabitants keep their wine in 
caves in the mountains, which form 
capital cellars. The Austrian cus- 
tond-house and policeoffice is reached 
a little beyond Chiasto, and within 
2 miles of 

2^ CoMO. See Hand-book for. 
Italy. 



BOUTE 93. 

UnMO, ON THE LAGO XAOOIORB, TO 
MUCAOQIO ON THB 1J.OO OX COMO, 
AOBOaS THE ULQO LUQANO. 

Liuino, a small village, on the E. 
shore of the Lago Maggiore, has a 
tolerable inn. A good carriag^e-road 
leads hence to Lugano, a drive of 3 
or 4 hours, sscenduig directly from 
the margin of the lake the steep 



heights behind Luino, which oata* 
mand a fine prospect. It then follows 
the rt. bank of the Tresa, upwards, 
at a considerable height above that 
river, through a beautiful valley, 
crossing the Swiss frontier about 3 
miles from Luino, and 9 from Lu- 
gano. 

Ponte Tresa, a viUaee of 365 in- 
habitants, .is named &om an old 
wooden bridge which leads across the 
river into Lombardy. At the fur- 
ther end stands the Austrian toll and 
custom-house ; and, on this side, a 
Swiss toll is exacted. A great pro- 
portion of the cattle, with whiclx 
Lombardy is supplied by Switzerland, 
pass over it. The village is prettily 
situated on a bay of the Lago Lu- 
gano, so completely land-locked as 
to seem a distinct lake. 

Another of the winding reaches 
of the lake stretches N. about half a 
mile on the £. of our road, as far as 

Agno, a village of 600 inhabitants, 
placed at the spot where the Agno» 
or Bedagio, empties itself into the 
lake. 

One of the prettiest scenes on this 
very picturesque road is that pre- 
sented by the small lake of Muszano, 
which lies on the rt. of the road to 

Lugano (see p. 221«). 

The Lago Lugano (called also Gr- 
ruio) is exceedingly irregular in 
shape, making several very acute 
bends, so that the conspicuous moun- 
tain Salvadore stands on a pro- 
montory, washed on two sides by 
its waters: its greatest length la 
about 20 miles. Its £. and W*) ^^^ 
one of its S. arms, terminate in the 
Austrian teiritory, and travellers 
must have an Austrian visa on their 
passports, to enable them to land 
there. 

The scenery of this lake is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and has a character 
distmct from that of its two neigh- 
bours Gomo and Masgiore, in bemg 
more gloomy, rugged, and unculti- 
vated. It at the same time presents 
great variety ; near Lugano its shores 
are as smiling, as frequently speckled 
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wUh white vLlUs and cfaurehes^ and 
as richly fringtsd with vines, fig- 
tfe«s, and wainut groves, as the 
more ganlen-Uke borders of the 
Lago di Como ; but, in penetrating its 
E. ba}' from Lugano to Porlesxa, the 
mountaios gradually assume a more 
wild and precipitous outline, and 
the darker foliage of the pine forests 
furnishes the predominating coluur. 

Boats for passengers and carriages 
maybe hired at Lugano for Porlezsa; 
it takes 3 hours to row thither, and 
the charge for a boat with two rowers 
is 8 fr. There is no road along this 
part of the lake. 

Porlezza lies within the Lombard 
froutier, and is the station of the 
Austrian police and do^atiier^^. Chars 
may be hired here to gu to Meoag- 
gio ; the road is bad and only prac- 
ticable for light vehicles. It tra- 
verses a very pretty valley, passing 
on the rt. the little lakes of Piauo 
and Beae. It is a walk of about 
2 hours to reach 

Menaggio, an unimportant village 
on the W. shore of the Lago di Como. 
Instead of stopping here the travel- 
ler had better either proceed a little 
way down the lake to Cadenabbia, 
or cross it to the promontory of Bel- 
lagio, or to the opposite shore at 
Varenua, at all which places there 
are good inns. Near Tremezzo, a 
httle way beyond Cadenabbia, is the 
FUia Sommariva, among terraces 
bordered with mj'rtle hedges and 
perfumed with citron groves. This 
palace contains several remarkable 
works of art— paintings by Gauden' 
zio Ferrarif B, Luinij and others ; also 
the Palamedes of Cattovof and, above 
all, Thorwaidsen'a grand bas-relief 
the Triumph of Alexander, executed 
for Napoleon when Emperor, and de- 
signed by him to decorate the Sim- 
plou arch at Milan. 

Bellagio is a charming spot, com- 
maudiiig perhaps the most splendid 
views to be met with on any of the 
Italian lakes. The prospect is double, 
extending upwards, as well as down 
towards Como and Lucco. The best 



points for enjoving it are the terraces 
and delightful gardens of the P'iUa 
Serbelhnu 

The yVla Melzi, another palace 
in this neighbourhood, is a charming 
mansion, elegantly fitted up, chiefly 
visited on account of its beautiful 
flower-garden. 

Varenna (where the Post-house is 
most agreeable quarters) may be 
visited on account of the remarkable 
galleries nearit excavated in the solid 
rock, to allow that magnificent work 
of art, the Road to the Stelvio Pcuty 
to traverse the E. shore of the lake. 

The Comasques emigrate all over 
Europe, as venders of Plaster of Paris 
figures, barometers, and looking- 
glasses. 

A 9ieam-boat starts every morning 
at 8 from Como, and ascends the 
lake to Domaso, returning the same 
evening, and touching at all the prin- 
cipal places on its shores. The fare 
is 5 fr. 22 c. 

The steamer returns to Como 
about 5, corresponding, both in the 
hour of arrival and departure, with 
the omnibus (called Velocifera), 
which runs to and from Milan daily. 

They who wish toex])lore the beau- 
ties of the lake at their leisure had 
better take a row-boat. 

There cannot be a more delighful 
voyage than that along the S.W. 
arm of the lake to Como ; the shores 
are literally speckled with villages 
and with white villas, the summer 
resort of the Milanese nobility, dur- 
ing the season of the Villeggiatura. 

The places most worth mention- 
ing on the E. shore are Nesso, back- 
ed by a dark wooded gully, out of 
which dashes a cascade, and near it 
the Villa Lenno, supposed to stand 
on the site of PHny's Fiila, which, 
from its sombre situation, he called 
Troff^edia ; an opinion confirmed by 
the discovery of broken columns, &c., 
in the lake. Beyond Lenno (Lem- 
nos), in a retired bay, is the Villa 
Pliniana, a square melancholy build- 
ing, so called, not because Pliny 
lived here, but because an intermit- 
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tent spring, rising behind it, is assert- 
ed to be me one minutely described 
by him. Beyond the wooded pro- 
montory Tomo is Blevio, near which 
a monument is erected to Mr. Lake, 
who was drowned here in 1833. 
Nearer to Como is the ViUa Pasta, 
the residence of the celebrated singer. 

On the op^iosite, or W. shore, be- 
ginning from Cadenabbia, we may 
mention Balbiano, on a projecting 
promontory, the Isola Concacina, 
Urio, the Villa Passalacqua, with its 
terraced gardens ; and near Cernoh- 
bia, the f^l/a cCEate, so named by 
Caroline of Brunswick, Princess of 
Wales, who resided here some time» 
also the Villa Odescalchi, the largest 
on the lake. 

The Lake of Como, called by the 
ancients Lacus Larius (te Lari Max- 
ume! — yirg»\ is about 40 miles 
long, from N. to S. Its S. extremity 
is divided into two branches by the 
promontory of Bellagio ; at the bot- 



tom of one of these bays lies CSmm^ 
(Comum), the birth-place ofPlinj< 
and Volta ; and, at the extremity of 
the other, on the £., Lecco. Tlw 
chief feeder of the lake is the Adda, 
which enters it at the N., and flows 
out at Lecco. The bay of Como has 
no outlet, flo that its waters must also 
find their way out by the Adda. 
Takeo altogether, it perhaps sur- 
passes in beauty of scenery, and in 
the richness of its almost tropical 
Tegetation, every other lake in Italy. 
It enjoys a classical reputation, as 
the residence of the two Plinys, and 
the scene of the scientific researches 
of the elder Pliny, the naturalist. 
Claudian describes the voyage up 
the lake in the following eleganli 
lines : — 

** Protinos ambcosfi qn& vesfcit littus oliv£ 
Larius, et dalci mentitur Nereaflucta, 
Pary& puppc lacam prnteivolat, Ociu* inde 
Scandit iuaccetsos bromali sideremoDtes,** 
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SECTION n. 



THE ALPS OF PIEDMONT AND SAVOY. 



PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 

As the traveller in Switzerland, who has fully enjoyed the scenery of the 
AlpSj and inhaled fresh spirit with the mountain air^ must desire informatioii 
upon such routes as are often or occasionally visited across the great chain 
of the Alps south of the Simplon, and which would lie within his summer's 
ezcursion, the following information upon such passes as debouche into the 
course of the route of the Simplon, furnished by a traveller who has himself 
examined all upon which he has written, will be found useful to those who 
are disposed, not only to examine the lateral valleys which fall into the Route 
of the Simplon, but such other alpine passes and retreats as the traverses of 
the great chain present, from Savoy and France into Piedmont ^< even to the 
Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean. 

Piedmont has on its northern, western, and south-western sides, a clearly- 
defined frontier in the ridge of the great chain of the Alps. From the valley 
of the Toccia, which lies within its frontier, to the Col de Ferret, near Mont 
Blanc, the Pennine Alps divide it from Switzerland; from the Col de 
Ferret to Mont Tabor, the Graian Alps separate Piedmont from Savoy ; 
from Mont Tabor to the Col d'Argentidre, at the head of the valley of the 
Stura, the Cottian Alps separate it from France ; and from the Argentidre 
to the source of the Tanaro in the Monte Cassino, the Maritime Alps divide 
the southern Piedmont from the county of Nice. East of the Monte Cassino 
the great alpine chain passes insensibly into the Apennines. 

The eastern boundary — the frontier of the Milanese and the States of 
Parma— is not within the object of this section, which is to furnish to 
travellers useful information for excursions in the Alps of Piedmont. 

On the side of Italy, the Alps offer a striking difference in their appear- 
ance to that presented in the approaches from Switzerland, Savoy, or France. 
From these the intervention of secondary ranges, and the long valleys 
preclude any great extent of the chain from being seen at the same time ; 
but from the plains of Piedmont, even as near as Turin — not 30 miles in a 
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direct line from the nearest point in the crest of the chain— a range of 
the central peaks and passes, extending through 200 miles, is clearly seen* « 
A day*s journey is sufficient, from almost every accessible part of the creit 
of the Alps, for a descent into the plains of Piedmont ; whilst on the westero 
side of the chain, two or three days of approach from the plains, in deep 
valleys amidst the mountains, are requisite for its attainment. ' 
I The rambler in the Piedmontese Alps will generally find accommodatUm 
equal to any in Switzerland, except perhaps in the beaten routes of the 
Bernese Alps, and sight-seeing excursions, as on the Righi. Crowds would 
find provisions short and want of room, but parties of two or three would faro 
well, be received with civility without obsequiousness, and meet with lesa 
extortionate hosts than in Switzerland. Fleecing the traveller has not yet 
grown into a system as among that independent people ; and, generally, ft 
traveller may devote more time, and visit more sublime scenes, at a les* 
expense, and with nearly as much facility as in Switzerland. Piedmont only 
requires to be more known to turn the current of ramblers, and induce them 
to spend a part at least of their time and money among its romantic valleys and 
passes. 

The roads skirting the Alps, and the approaches to them from the plains of 
Piedmont, are generally excellent. Wherever there is intercourse there is a 
good road adapted to the wants of the inhabitants : if fit for volantins or 
chars, these may always be obtained at moderate charges, usually 12 francs a 
day. MtiUs may readily be obtained in all mountain routes accessible to 
them, at charges varying from 4 to 6 francs a day ; and gutdea at 4 or 5 
francs a day may be had in every alpine village of Piedmont. It is desirablo 
to get men known to, or recommended by, the innkeepers or the Curds of 
their villages ; for they are so fond of the employment, that few scruple to 
avow their acquaintance with passes and places of which they really know 
nothing ; their only use then to the traveller is to bear hta luggage, and ta&k 
Piedmontese, a jargon which few travellers are acquainted with. In Piedmont 
French and Italian are often unknown ; among those, however, who act at 
guides, French is generally spoken, especially in those valleys on the frontieif 
of Savoy and France. 

If mules, horses, or a char be taken across the frontier, a boleith or per^ 
mission to pass the douane, is necei»ary ; here the animal is registered, the 
course of the traveller stated, and money for the horse deposited as a duty 
upon the entree, which is returned to the owner when he leaves the place OS 
the frontier, indicated in the boleta, to return to his own country. 

As there is much smuggling on the frontier of France, the traveller ia 
oflen subjected to vexatious delay, but time will always be gained by sub* 
mitting to it. The French can rarely be bribed — the Piedmontese easily— • 
to facilitate the passage fh>m one coimtry to another. 

It is almost unnecessary to advise a traveller not to sleep in the plains, if 
he can reach the mountains. His own love of that 

« Health In the breeze and freshness in the gale,'* 
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which is so exciting and inTigorating in the mountains, he would seek for the 
pleasure and spirit of breathing it ; but the suggestion is offered to induce 
young travellers to avoid sleeping near the rice grounds of Piedmont, or near 
the ponds, where in the summer the Piedmontese steep their hemp : these 
are deleterious and may produce fever — fatal to the continuance and enjoy- 
ment of an alpine journey. 

The wines of Piedmont are generally wholesome, often fine, nnd sometimes 
of great celebrity ; and there is scarcely a hut in a village on the mountains 
where grisane — a fine sort of biscuit, long, like pipes, and made of exceUent 
flour, — cannot be obtained. The traveller should never fail to supply his 
pockets with some of this, broken to convenient lengths ; this, with a quaff 
from a fresh cold spring, having a dash of Kirschenwasser in it, will bear 
him, if taken at his intervals of rest, through a long day's journey. 

The money of Piedmont is the same as of France ; t. «., of the same 
quality, denomination, and value. 

The measures of distance are very difficult to understand. The mile of 
Italy, 60 to a degree, is sometimes meant ; but more frequently the mile of 
Piedmont, 40 to a degree : the difference is enough to add a weary length to 
a day's journey, when the mile is nearly double that of the mile of England. 
The French league of 25 to a degree is a common measure by which they 
estimate distances ; but all these are vague ^s applied to mountain rambles, 
and it is best to estimate distance by trial. There can be no mistake where 
from point to point is stated as so many hours distant ; and what has been 
accomplished in a day or six hours by one traveller, may be safely recom- 
mended as the time required for another. 



Pedestrian Tours of 6 Weeks or 2 Months chiefly in ^ Al^ of 

Savoy and Piedmont. 



** Carriage Road. • Char Road, f ^^^ ^^^l- § Footpath 

All names following the marks indicated are the same as the last 



** Geneva to Salenchef, or St Mar^- 

tin. (115.) 
• Chamouny. 
t Tete Noire to Trient (116.) 

Col de Balme to Chamouny. (117.) 
§ Breven. 

§ Montanvert, le Jardin. 
f Chamouny to Cormayeur, by the 

Col de* Vosa, Col de Bon. 

homme, and the Col de la 

Seigne. (118.) 
•• Cormayeur to Aosta. (107.*") 



♦ St Remy. (108.) 

f Hospice of the Great St Ber- 
nard. 
Liddes. 

• Martigny. (we Switzerland, Route 

59.) » 

Visp in Valais. 
t Pass of the Mont Cervin. (106.) 
Chatillon, Val d' Aosta. 
Col de Jon. (104.) 
Brussone. 
Col de Ransola. 
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Gtessoney. 

Col de Val d'Obbia. 

Riva. 

VaraUo, Val Sesia. (101.) 

Rocco. (102.) 

Colde Colma. 

Fella — Lake of Orta, boat to. 

Omegoa. 
*» Vogogna, (59. and 105.) 
f Macugnaga — Monte Rosa. 
§ Col de Moro. 

Saas. 
f Visp, in Valais. 
♦* Pass of the Simplon. (59) 

Arona — Lago Maggiore. 

Borgoinanlera. (101.) 

Biella, (103.) 

Ivrea. (107.) 

Aosta. 



f Cogne. 

Pont— Val d'Orca. 

Ceresol. 
§ Col de GaUse, and return to 

Chapis. 
f Col de Croix de Nivolet. 

Val Savaranche. 

ViUeneuve — Val d* Aosta. 

• St. Didier. 

■f The Crammont, the Belvidere and 
Pass of the Little St. Bernard. 
(114.) 

* Bourg St. Maurice. 
Moutiers Tarentaise. 
L*H6pital Conflans. 
Ugine. 
Faverges. 
Annecy. 
Geneva. (53) 



4* 



(122.) 



Six Weeks' Excursion, If extended to 2 Months, start from 



* Moutiers Tarentaise. (123.) 
Baths of Brida. 

•f* Pralorgnan. 

Col de Vanoise. 

Lanslebourg. (127.) 
•* Pass of the Mont Cenis. 

Susa. 
+ Cesanne. (131.) 
f Col de Sestrieres. 

* Pragelas — Val Clusone. 
Perouse. 

f Val Germanasca. Protestant val- 
ley. (132.) 
Balsille. 

Col de la Fontaines. 
Pralis. 
Col Julian. 
Bobbio. 



* La Tour. 

f Val Angrona. 

Rora 
** Lucerne. 

Barge. 

Peysanne. (133.) 
f Crussoles. 

§ Pass of the Monte Viso. 
f Abries. 

Coombe de Ouiras. 

* Embrun. 
Gap. 

Grenoble. 
Chamberry 
Aix. 
Annecy* 
Geneva. t 
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ROUTE 101. 



ARONA ON TUB LAOO MAGGIORE TO 
VARALLO IN THE VAL SESIA. 

An excellent carriage road leads in 
less than two hours from Arona ( Route 
59) to Borgomaniera, a large well-built 



town in the direct road to Vercelli and 
Turin, from Arona. From Borgoma- 
niera a good carriage road lies through 
the village of Gozzano to Buccione, 
a village at the head of the lake of 
Orta (anciently the Lacus Cusius), 
which may be reached in an hour 
from Borgomaniera. The scenery 
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Sr Mp»^Jfh»d to take carnages to 
bomu tof!f '^ lower end of the lake, 
Otnego^'^gs, and thence to Grave- 

distsnt ^^ route of the Sinaplon, 

i^d'tbe U60 Maggiore. 

^rZm Borgonuimera there is an 

excelleBt road to the little town of 

pxyxaMgnano on the Sesia, where the 

ion is good. From Romagnano the 

'foad up the course of the Sesia is 

singularly beautiful; the mountains 

BB they are approached offering richly 

wooded slopes, and the masses are 

relieved by castles, churches, and 

oratories. The vegetation is most 

luxuriant; several villages are passed. 

The principal place before arriving 
at Varallo is Borgo Sesia ; here the 
▼alley becomes narrower, and the road 
offers some striking scenes, though the 
range of view is more limited in the 
narrow parts of the Val Sesia. Itopens 
again in the neighbourhood of Fa- 
roBo, where the situation of this town, 
and the sanctuary on its celebrated 
Sacro Monte— Xa Nuoi>a Gerusa- 
lemtne nel Sacro Monte di VaraUoy as 
the guide-book calls this extraordinary 
place of pilgrimage— -form singular 
and interesting scenes. The Grand 
Falcone is an excellent inn, and the 
best in a place where many are re- 
quired to provide for the bodily wants 
of the spiritual visitors to the Sacro 



of the Church, crowd here as devotees. 
Varallo, fi*om every point of view, 
is highly picturesque, but it is so in a 
striking degree when seen fVom the 
bridge across the Sesia, which is very 
\oitf and narrow, having three arches. 
Prom the dry bed of the river below 
the bridge; the Sacro Monte seen 
through its arches, the old houses 
which overhang the torrent, and the 
richly wooded slopes of the mountains 
which descend to the Val Sesia^ form 



/ a tableau that few sketchers i^ to 
possess. 

The Sctero Monte is, however, the 
great object of attraction and pilgrim- 
age. It rises immediately above the 
town by a paved path, which winds up 
the side of the bill, and offers from 
every turn the most pictiuresque and 
beautiful scenes. Just before the 
summit is attained, the visitor passes a 
chapel and crucifix, the ex voto of a 
pious German serjeant-major, as duly 
announced by an inscription, which 
informs the visitor that, in honour of 
God and the Virgin Mary, John Pschel 
raised this chapel. 

A troop of vagabonds, always ready 
to serve the traveller, offer themselves 
as guides ; and to facilitate the visit to 
this extraordinary place, one is ne- 
cessary, to point out all die chapels cmt 
oratories in the order of their numbers, 
an affair of research by no means 
easy ; for though the spot of ground 
which they occupy is small, it seems, 
from its varied surface, and its laby- 
rinth-like arrangement, to be very 
extensive. 

This remarkable place has fifty 
chapels, or oratories upon it, besides 
the great church, fountains, &c. Tliese 
oratories contain groups of figures 
modelled in terra-cotta, painted and 
clothed, placed and composed on 
the floors. They chiefly represent 
some of the principal events in the 
history of Christ, in the order of Iheir 
occurrence. These places are never 
entered ; they are merely frames or 
cases for the subjects grouped within 



Monte, who, especially on the Festas them, which, seen from 2 or S peep- 



holes in front, like those in raree- 
shows, excite the devotion of the 
faithful, and the disgust, except in a 
few instances where they exhibit skill 
as works of art, of the merely curious* 
Externally, these oratories are rich in 
the architectural display of fapades, 
porticos, domes, &c: the figures 
within are the size of life. 

The subjects are in the order of die 
numbers on the chapels. 
1. The Fall of Man. 
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& The Annunciation. 

3. The Visitation. 

4. The Angel announcing to Joseph 
the Miraculous Conception. 

5. The Scar of the East. 

6. The Nativity. 

7. Joseph and Mary adoring Christ 
& The Presentation in the Temple. 
9. The Angel advising Joseph to 

Fly into Egypt, 
la The Flight. 

11. The Murder of the Innocents. 

12. The Baptism in the Jordan. 
IS. The Temptation. 

14^ Christ and the Woman of Sa^ 
maria. 

15. Christ Curing the Paralytic. 

16. Christ Raising the Widow's Son. 

17. The Transfiguration. 

18. The Raising of Ijaaarus. 

19. The Entrance into Jerusalem. 
2a The Last Supper. 

21. Christ in the Garden. 

22. Christ finds hisDisciplesSleeping. 
23* Christ Betrayed by Judas. 

24. Christ in the House of Anna. 

25. Christ in the Hands of Caiaphas. 

26. The Repentance of St. Peter. 

27. Christ in the House of Pilate. 

28. Christ in the House of Herod. 

29. Christ Reconducted to Pilate. 
SO. The Flagellation. 

31. Christ Crowned with Thorns. 

32. Christagain Conducted to Pilate. 
38. Christ l^own to the People. 

34. Pilate Washing his Hands. 

35. Christ Sentenced to Death. 

36. Christ Bearing the Cross. 

37. Christ Nailed to the Cross. 

38. The Crucifixion. 

39. Christ taken down from the 

Cross. 

40. The Pieta.— the Women around 

the Body of Christ. 

41. The Body wrapped in linen. 

42. San Francesco. 

43. Christ Lying in the Sepulchre. 

44. Saint Anna. 

45. An Angel announcing to the 

Virgin Mary her Transition to 
Heaven. 

46. The Sepulchre of the Virgin 

Mary, 



In the first of theses representing 
the Fall of Man, Adam and Eve are 
seen amidst animals of all sorts and 
sizes, from the elephant to the rabbit. 
In the second, the series which refer 
to Christ, commences with the An* 
nundation. One of the large com* 
positions, representing the Murder of 
the Innocents, No. 11., contains above 
60 figures, the size of life, besides the 
punted groups on the walls ; so aiw 
ranged as to assist the composition* 
All the walls are thus painted, and 
many of the pictures are masterly pro« 
ductions,not unworthy of the reputiu 
tion of Pelegrini Tibaldi, whose name 
is found in tiie list of those who were 
employed upon the works of the Sacro 
Monte di Varallo ; together with that 
of Gaudenzio Ferrari, a pupiland com* 
panion of Raphael, Fiammingho, the 
£unou8 sculptor of children, and many 
other artists of eminence, as painten;^ 
sculptors, and architects. The valleys 
of theNovaraisi, of which ValSesiais the 
principal, are remarkable for the num- 
ber of painters they have produced, 
and the names of many are preserved 
here as having proudly contributed to 
the embellishment of this singular 
sanctuary in their own country. 

The subject of the Transfiguratioii 
is represented upon an enormous 
scale; the group in the foreground 
contains the demoniac boy; on the 
mountain, an immense modeUed massii 
are the three disciples, above thcan 
Christ, with Moses and Ellas; over 
these, painted on the walls and ceiling 
of the dome^ are the host of heaven ; 
and above all, the Almighty. This 
vast composition occupies the highest 
and largest of these structures ; and 
the height of the whole composition, 
modelled and painted, is nearly 100 
feet. 

Much efibct is produced by the 
appropriate situation of some of the 
subjects. The access to the place 
where Christ is laid in the sepulchre 
is by a vault, where little light is ad> 
mitted ; and as it is difficult on en- 
tering fiTQin the open day to distin* 
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gaish at first any object, the effect is 
very imposiDg. 

Many of the figures are clothed in 
real drapery, and some hare real hair, 
which appears very grotesque; yet 
the character and expression of the 
heads is, in many, finely modelled. 
There is in the subject of the Visita- 
tion the head of a female strikingly 
fine. The executioners conducting 
to Calvary, or otherwise employed in 
inflicting suffering on Christ, are, to 
increase the disgust for their charac- 
ters, modelled with goitres appended 
to their throats •— a proof that these 
are not considered beauties here, in 
spite of the traveller's tale. The models 
are painted, but no offence to taste in 
their class of art arises from this, be- 
cause, as the subjects can only be seen 
through peep-holes in front of the 
prie^ieus of the oratories, and not in 
passing from one of these to another, 
as much illusion is produced in seeing 
them as in observing a picture. 

Among the objects of religious re- 
verence here is a flight of steps, called 
the Scala Santa, recommended to the 
especial devotion of the futhful, who 
are informed by an inscription on a 
tablet at the foot of these stairs, that 
they have been built in exact imitatuni 
of the Scala Santa, at St. John La- 
teran, in Rome. Some of the nume- 
rous devotees and pilgrims may always 
be seen crawling to heaven up these 
stairs, encouraged by a concession of 
plenary indulgence granted by Pope 
Clement XII. to all who would climb 
these eight and twenty steps on their 
hands and knees, say an Ave, a Pater, 
and a Gloria on each step, and kiss 
each step devoutly ! 

This extraordinary place originated 
in the piety of the blessed (t. e, half 
saint) Bernardino Caimo, a noble 
Milanese, who obtained in I486, 
from pope Innocent VIII., a faculty 
to found this sanctuary. Only 3 or 4 
chapels were built in the time of the 
founder, but so great did its reputa. 
tion for sanctity soon become, that 
princes and rich devotees contributed 



to its 'accomplishment, to the extent 
now observed. St. Carlo Boromeo 
twice visited it, in 1578 and 1584, 
and the pallet bedstead upon which 
this patron saint of Milan died, is 
preserved here as a holy relic for the 
adoration of the faithful. 

The churdi is a handsome struc- 
ture, and the cloisters, where the 
priests reside, are in a beautiful situ- 
ation, commanding views of Varallo 
and the Val Sesia below the town. At 
the entrance to the immediate site of 
the Oratories, the priests have kindly 
established booths or shops for the 
sale of corone, i. e. crucifixes, madon- 
nas, beads, &c., which have acquired 
sanctity, and the power, t» some cases, 
of working miracles, by having 
touched the blessed bed of the holy 
St. Carlo, or other miracle-working 
relics possessed by the fraternity of the 
Nuovo Gerusalemme. The body is, 
however, provided for as well as the 
soul ; and there are two booths within 
the sacred precincts for the sale of 
liquors, where the, devotees may be 
generally seen preparing themselves 
for, or refreshing themselves after, 
the plenary indulgence at the Scala 
Santa, by plenary indulgence in aqua 
vita. 

It is extraordinary that a place so 
remarkable, in a country so beautiful, 
should be so little known to English 
explorers of the picturesque : by them 
the Val Sesia and its lateral valleys of 
the Mastellone, and the Sermenta •.— 
the former leading by Fobello, the 
latter by Carcoforo, to Banio in the 
Val Anzasca — are rarely visited. 

No valleys in tlie Alps surpass these 
for the grandeur and beauty of the 
scenes which they present ; none are 
more easy of access to Alpine tourists; 
a finer race of inhabitants is nowhere 
to be found, except perhaps in the 
neighbouring valley of Anzasca. The 
cantons of Switzerland do not offer 
greater varieties of costume, than are 
to be found in the different transversal 
valleys of the Sesia. And Varallo is 
far enough In the heart of ^hacountry 
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to be made head-quarters, whilst re- 
searches are to be made in its neigh- 
bourhoood ; and not an unimportant 
part of these agremens, is the certainty 
of finding good quarters at the Gran 
Falcone, the chief albergo at Varallo, 
after the wanderings of a day or two 
in the mountains and valleys in its 
Ticinity. 

ROUTE 102. 

BAYENO (Route 59.) TO VARALLO BY 
rHZ LAKE OF ORTA AND THK COL 
DE COLMA. 

To those who would make an ex- 
cursion to Varallo, from Baveno and 
the Boromean Isles, a more beautiful 
route than that by Borgomaniera and 
the Val Sesia offers itself. Immedi- 
ately above Baveno rises the mountain 
ridge, which divides the Lago Mag- 
giore from the Lago d*Orta, and a 
mule path leads across it to the town of 
Orta. The views of the Italian lakes, 
the vast extent of the plains, and the 
glorious boundary of the Alps, ap- 
parently in close proximity, presented 
in this short transit, is scarcely, if at 
all, surpassed by the views from the 
Righi. On the ascent, the Lago 
Maggiore in all its length lies spread 
out, from Baveno to Magadino, and 
the view in this direction is only 
bounded by the Lepontian and Rhe- 
tian Alps. Towards the little lakes 
around Varese, and to the plains of 
Lombardy, the view is boundless. 
Afer crossing the ridge, the Alps, 
and Munte Rosa in all her magni- 
ficence, burst upon the observer ; and 
beneath him lies, in the repose of its 
deep locality, the beautiful lake of 
Orta, offering a thousand picturesque 
sites, yet scarcely known to the tra- 
veller, though it is within 2 hours of 
the route of the Simplon, a course 
followed by crowds of pleasure-loving 
ramblers, who seek their highest en- 
joyment in scenes like these, yet pass 
unwittingly the loveliest. 

Those who do not choose to go by 



the mountain to Orta, may visit it in 
a char by an excellent road ; that, at 
Gravellona, a short distance from Ba- 
veno, turns up the valley of Strona, 
into which flows the Negolia, the 
river that carries off^ the waters of the 
lake of Orta, which issue from it at 
Omegna. Ttie Negolia, after its con- 
fluence with the Strona, rushes across 
the route of the Simplon, and falls into 
the Toccia, near Cossegno. 

The route from Baveno to Orta by 
the mountain is the shortest, but it oc- 
cupies more time than the drive, which 
may be made by Omegna in 3 hours. 

At Omegna a boat may be taken 
to go to Orta, a town delightfully 
situated on the borders of the lake, 
where there is a good inn recom- 
mended by moderate charges. The faci- 
lities in the neighbouring mountains 
and forests for shooting, and on the 
lake for fishing, offer most agreeable 
inducements for a short summer resi- 
dence in this cool and delicious retire- 
ment. Yet this spot so delightful is 
scarcely known ; the traveller into 
Italy gallops along the shores of the 
Lago Maggiore, unconscious that a 
day or two, devoted to visiting the 
Lake of Orta, and Varallo, would be 
remembered as the pleasantest he had 
ever spent. 

Besides the rambles amidst the beau- 
tiful scenes around the lake, the bath- 
ing, boating, and fishing on itj to the 
list of the recommendations of Orta, 
as a place of short sojourn, may be 
added, that it is within one day's ride 
or drive of Milan, Turin, Como, Bel- 
linzona, Varallo, Monte- Rosa, by the 
Val Sesia, or the Val AnzascS) and of 
the summit of the Simplon. 

It was at one time contemplated, to 
continue the great route of the Simplon 
along the shores of the lake of Orta ; 
this was the plan of General Chasse- 
loup, but the difference of level be- 
tween the lakes Maggiore and Orta, 
the latter being considerably higher, 
induced the adoption of the present 
line. Such a road is still, however, 
contemplated by the Sardinian govern- 
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meot, as a decoy fiom the Simplon* 
ioute» to Turin, of which, numeroiu 
traTeUera would avail themselTesy for 
the sake of the beautiful scenes they 
would enjoy in skirting the mountains 
of Piedmont in its course. It is by 
no means a difficult journey to make 
even now. A good road leads to 
Omegna, where a boat may be taken 
for Buccione at the upper end of the 
lake, 9 miles distant ; here there is a 
good inn; post-horses may be ob- 
tained, and Uie journey continued to 
Borgoraaniera. To go this way from 
Baveno to Omegna, to visit Orta, the 
Isola Giulio, and c^er objects and 
places on the lake, would not occupy 
more than 7 or 8 hours; and from 
Borgomaniera to Turin, b only a 
long day's drive. 

The Isola di San Giulio is an 
object of singular beauty in the lake ; 
it Ues between Orta and Pella. The 
church and town of San Giulio sur- 
mount a rock that rises out of the 
deep lake ; the bright buildings on it, 
contrast with the blue waters with a 
fairy-like effect. The church has 
high antiquity ; it was built on a spot 
rendered sacred by the retreat of San 
Giulio, in the 4th century ; here his 
ashes are preserved in a subterranean 
vault; and the vertebra of a mon- 
fitrous serpent, said to have been 
destroyed by the saint, is shown as a 
relic ; how this, relic of a whale was 
brought to such a retired spot it is 
difficult to conjecture, but it serves 
for the tradition. The church is 
rich in the materials of its structure ; 
some columns of porphyry, a mosaic 
pavement, and bas-reliefs. There are 
vestiges on the island of ancient for- 
tifications, used when Guilla, the wife 
of Berenger, the second king of Iiom- 
bardy, took refuge here in 962, and 
defended it resolutely against Otho 
the First, emperor of Germany, who 
had invaded Italy» and deposed her 
husband. Otho restored the island 
to the bishops of Novara, who had 
long held it before it was seized by 
Beienger. The island gave a title 



to a dukedom as early as 590, wliea 
Minulfo, duke of San Giulio, held 
it; he favoured the descent of the 
Franks by the Saint Gothard, for 
which treachery he lost his head, by 
order of Astolpho, king of the Xiook- 
bards. 

Behind the town of Orta a hilL 
rises on which there is a sanctuary* 
dedicated to Saint Francis of Assise : 
over It are distributed S2 chapels or 
oratories, like those of Varallo. Some 
are elegant in their ardiitecture ; and 
they contain, as at Varallo, groups in 
terra cotta. The hill is laid out like 
a beautiful garden, a character which 
peculiarly belongs to the mountain 
slopes which surround this lak^ and 
whence probably its name is derived* 
The riews from the hill of the sanc-> 
tuary are of singular beauty, codo.- 
prising the lake, &e proximate moun- 
tains covered with wood, vUlages 
which speckle the shores of the lake 
and the sides of the hills, and the 
whole surmounted by the Alps. 

At Pella, the village on Ihe shore 
near to the Isola Giulioi, mules may 
be had for crossing the mountain ci 
Colma to Varallo ; and the ride is one 
of great interest, from, the beautiful 
sites and views which it offers. A 
steep path leads up the mountain side 
to Arola, amidst the richest vegeta- 
tion ; vines, figs, gourds, and fruit 
trees, make the course a vast garden. 
Magnificent forest trees offer their 
shade, and the road in some places 
passes amidst precipices of granite 
in a state of ^^composition, which 
offers an interesting study to the 
geologist ; here, many of the speci- 
mens sold at Baveno are obtamed. 
Above these granitic masses, the path 
continues through scenes resembling^ 
the most beautiful park scenery of 
England, and then opens upon the 
Col de Colma, a common, where a 
boundless scene is presented of the 
lakes of Orta, Varese, and the plains 
of Lomb^dy, and, towards the Alpsiy 
of Monte Rosa. 

The descent on the other aide^ to* 
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wards Varallo, is not less beautiful ; it 
lies through the Val Dugia, the birth- 
place, in 1484, of Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
the pupil of Raphael. The Val Sesia 
is seen in the deep distance, richly 
wooded and studded with churchesand 
villages ; the path leads down through 
pastoral scenes, which sometimes recall 
the most agreeable recollections of 
home to an English traveller; then 
changes almost suddenly to the deep 
gloom of a ravine, where there are 
quarries, formerly worked for the 
buildings of Varallo, buried in a forest 
of enormous walnut and chestnut 
trees. Issuing from this wild spot, the 
traveller shortly finds himself in the 
Val Sesia at Rocco, about four miles 
from Varallo. See page 230. 

ROUTE 103, 
BoitAOMAiro (Route 101.) to 

TURIN. 

The road usually taken is that 
which leads by the course of the Sesia 
to VercelU, but this is flat and unin- 
teresting, and descends to the rizi^es, 
or rice grounds of Piedmont. A 
znore pleasant route, especially since 
the completion of a new road to Biella, 
is one which crosses the Sesia and 
passes through the Canavaisy a district 
celebrated for the quantity of hemp 
which it produces, and from which it 
derives its name. In the season it is 
six^ular to see the whole population 
engaged in stripping and otherwise 
preparing hemp ; whether walking or 
sitting, alone, or in groups in the 
streets before their houses, all are thus 
occupied. 

After crossing the Sesia, the tnu 
Teller passes through Gattinara, a 
town where there is an excellent inn, 
the Albergo del Falcone. It is a 
great recommendation to excursions 
in Piedmont, that tolerable inns are 
to be found in most of the little towns, 
and in many, especially in a line of 
intercourse^ diey are really excellent. 
Some of the Italian antiquariesy and 



among them Denina, assert that the 
great battle of Marius and Catnlius 
against the Cimbres was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Gattinara. 

FVom Gattinara to Biella the route 
lies through Masarana and Co8Bat% 
and offers many beautiful views of thfe 
plains and the mountains as the road 
rises or falls over the undulating 
ground, which skirts the bases of the 
mountains that subside into the plains 
of Piedmont. 

BUUa, situated on the Cervo, one of 
the affluents of the Sesia, is S2 miles 
from Varallo, and about 12 from Ro- 
magnano. It contains a populatioii 
of about 8000. It has some trifling 
manufactories of paper, common 
woollen goods, and hats. Its sanctuary 
of Notre dcune cf Oropa is, however, 
an object of attraction, which brings 
crowds of visitors to offer their devo* 
tions to an image, one of the thousand 
dirty black specimens of bad carvin|^ 
which, under the name of Ow Laefyf is 
worshipped for its miracle-woriung 
powers: that of Orcqw is said to havs 
been carved by Saint Luke, who is 
made a sculptor as well as a paintcr» 
and to have been brought by a 
St. Eusebius, from Syria, and pre« 
served by him in the then wild 
and desert mountain of Oropa, near 
Biella. 

The sanctuary of Mont Oropa is 
6 miles distant, and the access to ity 
high up in the mountain, was foiw 
merly difficult, but the road now, 
though steep, is practicable lor light 
carriages. Those, however, who 
hope for health from the miraculous 
power of the Uock, must walk up. A 
series of steep tourniquets leads to the 
church dedicated to the Virgin, which 
is a fine structure of the 14th and 
15th centuries. Panting and sculp* 
ture have adorned and enriched it; 
and among the artists employed are 
found the names of Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari and Luino. At the angles, in 
the zigzag ascent to the church, there 
are erected chapels, dedicated to the 
Virgin, and named after some event 
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in her life, as, the Chapel or Oratory 
of the Annunciation — of the Pu- 
rification •— of the Assumption, &c. 
A few are dedicated to saints in the 
Romish calendar; and the whole 
number of these chapels exceeds 24. 

One benefit to the traveller who 
may choose to wander by Biella, a 
little out of the high course from 
Varallo to Turin, arises from this 
miserable superstition, for it has 
caused the establishment of good inns 
necessary for the accommodation of 
the numerous pilgrims who visit it; 
and he will have no reason to com- 
plain of a want of comfort at Biella. 
There is a communication by dili- 
gence, three times a week, between 
Biella and Turin, distant 33 miles. 

From Biella to Turin there are 
two roads, one by Saluzzola, Cigliano 
and Chivasse, the other by Ivrea; 
the distance is nearly equal ; but by 
the former the traveller descends at 
once to the plains ; by Ivrea, a more 
picturesque road leads across valleys 
and open commons, by Mongrando, 
and over the Monte Bolengo, famous 
for the vineyards on its slopes. The 
views presented from the heights, of 
the plains and valleys spread out 
below the traveller on the left, and of 
the richly wooded mountain slopes, 
the lowest buttresses of the Alps 
towards the side of Piedmont, on the 
right, well recompense the traveller 
for the worse road, and lead him to 

Ivrea, at the entrance of the cele- 
brated valley of Aosta, about 20 miles 
from Turin. See page 250. 

ROUTE 104. 
Varallo (Route 101.) to cbatillom 

IN TBI VAL D*AOSTA, ST THX PASSES 
OF THK COL DE VAL DOBBIA, THE COL 
. I)S RAVZOLA, AND THE COL HE JON, 
CROSSINO THE VAL DE LTS AND THE 
VAL CHALLANT. 



From Varallo, the ascent of the 
Val Sesia can best be made on mules, 
though it is not altogether impracti- 
cable for chars as far as Riva, distant 



9 hours. The Tal Sesia offers scenes 
of less rugged grandeur than some of 
its lateral valleys ; but in its course, 
many of great beauty are jmssed, 
chiefly rendered so by the fine wood- 
ing of the slopes, the grand forms of 
the trees, and the sometimes tranquily 
often furious course of the Sesia. 
Before arriving at Scopello, the vil- 
lages of Balmuccias and Rua are 
passed, and the wild 'valley of Ser- 
mento opens on the right. 

At Scopello there are many smelt- 
ing houses, where the copper ore, 
already washed and crushed, is re- 
duced. About 50 tons annually are 
raised at Alagna, at the head of the 
Val Sesia, 4 leagues above Scopello. 

There is not much variation in the 
scenery, though the whole is pleasing. 
The route passes by the villages of 
Campertongo and Mollis, to Riva, 
the chief of the high villages in the 
valley. Within the district known as 
the Val Sesia there are reckoned ttvo 
bourgs and 30 villages, evidence of a 
thickly-populated country in the val- 
leys of the Alps. Riva is situated at 
the confluence of the torrents of the 
Dobbia and the Sesia, and about half 
a league below the village of Alagna, 
where the mines of copper are wrought. 
From Alagna, a pass by the Mont 
Turloz leads in six hours from the 
Val Sesia to Pesterana in the Val 
Anzasca. 

Riva is a miserable place of rest ; 
the inn affording only wretched ac- 
commodation, and its inmates little 
civility, but Uiere is no other. The 
church of Riva will surprise the tra- 
veller by its structure, its excessive 
decoration, and the real talent with 
which it is painted within and with- 
out, chiefly by one of the numerous 
painters which the Val Sesia has pro- 
duced — Tanzio, or Antonio d' Enrico, 
a native of Alagna. The external 
paintings have a remarkable freshness^ 
though they have been painted more 
than 200 years, and exposed to the 
weather in this high valley. 

The view of Monte Rosa from 
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Riva IS very sublime ; its enormous 
niasses clothed in glaciers, close the 
head of the Yal de Lys, and offer a 
scene of extraordinary grandeur. 

The course into the Val de Lys 
from Riva is up the narrow ravine of 
the Dobbia, by a wretched and dif- 
ficult path, in some places overhang- 
ing the torrent, in others disputing 
with the river the narrow course 
through which botli must struggle. 
After passing the miserable hamlet 
of Grato, near to which there is a fine 
waterfall gushing out of the black 
ravine, the abrupt ascent to the Col 
de val Dobbia is up through a pine 
fbrest, and thence over alpine pastur- 
ages by a long and fatiguing path, 
which offers no object of particular 
interest to the traveller. 

The distance from Riva to the Col, 
which is 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea, requires 6 hours. On the sum- 
mit there is a stone hovel for the shelter 
of travellers who may be unfortunate 
enough to require it; it existed in 
Saussure*s time: it consists of two 
apartments, a chapel and a place of re- 
fuge within. It was built althe joint 
expense of the commune of Riva and 
of an individual of Gressoney named 
Luscos. Steep slopes of snow lie near 
the summit unmelted throughout the 
year. The view of Monte Rosa is con- 
cealed for some time from the travel- 
ler, but in the course of his descent the 
deep valley of the Lys, and tlie sublime 
masses of Monte Rosa, offer views 
rivalling any in the great chain. 

From the summit to Gressoney re- 
quires three hours. At this retired 
village the traveller will be agreeably 
surprised on arriving at an excellent 
inn, keptby the family Luscos ; where 
a harpsichord, German music, a toler- 
able library of Latin, German, and 
some French authors, portraits of 
Joseph II. and Maria Theresa, and a 
formidable array of many generations 
of the Luscoses* half-length ancestors, 
in ** curled white wigs " hung around 
to recal their virtues to the memory 
of their descendants— is an unexpected 



finding in a village so retired that it i^ 
most touches the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa. 

It is a singular fact, that in all the 
communes at the heads of the Pied- 
montese valleys of Monte Rosa, the 
German language is spoken ; at Riva 
and Alagna in the Val Sesia, above 
Pesterana in the Val Anzasca, and at 
St. Giacomo in the Val Challant^ 
The manners of these communities is 
as-^istinct as their language, from that 
their neighbours lower down the val- 
leys, with whom they hold little inter- 
course: they encourage a pride of 
birth and birthplace which strongly 
keeps up the separation. At Gres- 
soney, in the Val de Lys, this is per- 
haps more strongly exemplified than 
in any other of the valleys. Here 
their characters are distinguished for 
honesty and industry, and few com- 
munities have a higher moral tone. 
Crime is almost unknown among 
them, and if disputes arise the syndic 
or magistrate elected by themselves 
hears the complaint, and effects an 
amicable settlement. 

They possess many of those com- 
forts which an Englishman appreciates, 
and which are unknown to the lower 
inhabitants of the valleys. Their edu- 
cation and attainments are of a higher 
order than is usually found in such a 
class, especially in such a place. 

Many of their young men have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the abilities 
which they have displayed when they 
have gone abroad in the world. They 
have become merchants and bankers, 
and many from among them have be- 
come eminent for learning and science, 
and reflected honour on the little 
community located in this alpine soli- 
tude. Among these is Herr Zum- 
stein, better known in the Val Sesia as 
M. De la Pierre, who has made several 
ascents of the Monte Rosa, and gave 
great assistance to Colonel Von Weldesv 
in his topography of Monte Rosa* 
Zumstein holds the appointment of 
inspector of tlie forests of the Va 
Sesia. 
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" Trom Orenonef St Jean, the de* 
womt to St. Martin, in the Val d* Aoa- 
ta, by the valley of the Lys, u a 
joDmey of about 26 miles ; passing 
throng many villages and hamlets— 
cf which the princ^al are Gaby, Is- 
iime, Fontainemore, and LilUanes, — 
and throuj^ some scenes of wildness 
tod beauty, which, however, become 
oommon to the traveller in the Val 
^Aosta and its latoal valleys* Above 
OresBoney St. Jean are die hamlets 
d Gvessoneyla Trinitd, San Giacomo^ 
and St. Fietro. 

The excellent acoonmiodationa af- 
forded at Gressoney St. Jean make it 
desirable head-quarters to those who 
would visit the magnificent gbuaers at 
tiwhead of the Val de Lys, ormake ez- 
cunionsaround Monte Bosaby the Col 
d*0]kn, which connects the heads of 
the valleys of the Sesia and the Lys, 
and the Colde Betta between the Val 
deLysandtheValChallant. Excellent 
guides may be found at Gressoney, 
and there are few valleys in proximity 
with the glaciers which oBSsr so many 
alpine wonders to the examination ik 
the traveller. 

In continuing the route direct to 
CMtiUon, in the Val d*Aosta, it is 
necessary to ascend the steep forest- 
paths and slopes of the mountain on 
the side of the valley opposite to the 
Col de Val Dobbia : it is an extremely 
difficult and fatiguing path the whole 
way up to the Col de Ranzola, the 
summit of the ridge which divides the 
TaUeys of the Lys and Challant 

On emerging in the ascent from 
the pine forest, the finest perhaps 
of the views of Monte Rosa is pre- 
sented, especially when taken in 
connection with the beautiful Val 
de Lys, which lies far below the 
traveler, with its quiet villages and 
fertile pasturages. The Lys, like a 
silver thread, may be traced up to its 
glaciers. On either side of the valley 
the vast mountains belted with forests 
offer, at the depression of their ridges, 
the paths by which the most frequent 
intercourse takes place with the neigh- I 



bouring valfeyi. The seeae is it 
perishable from the memory wfaUat 
any of the recollections of the Alps 
renudn to the traveller. 

After passing the Col de Ranzola 
the descent is gradual to tfie little 
hamlet of St. Grat. Nor b it cither 
steep or difficult to Brussone^ in the 
Val Challant. The distance fioaa 
Gressoney to Brussone is 6 hours. In 
the descent, the Val Challant may be 
traced in its course fiu: down towards 
Vertex, where it joins the Val d'Ao^ 
ta ; except at the lowest part of tiie 
valley it fails in striking objects of 
interest^ but near its termination thae 
are some finescenes. Above Brussone 
the valley ascends through aerefal 
hsmlets to St. Giacomo d'Ayas, 
whence a pass leads to the head of 
the Val Toumanche and the pass of 
the Cervin. 

At Brussone there is one of the 
most detestidile inns in Piedmont; 
Filth and its accompanying goitre^ 
disgust in every direction, and the 
Cheval Bhmc with its dirty hostess 
cannot be forgotten. Sleeping here 
may be avoided, as the journey ftom 
Gressoney to Chatillon in the Vid 
d'Aosta may be easily accomplished 
in a day, and from Gressoney to VaraUo 
may be performed in another, and 
thus the bad inns at Brussone and at 
Biva may be avoided. 

From Brussone another TnnimtHTn 
range must be crossed to reach the Val 
d* Aosta at Ch&tilloa ; or the traveller 
may descend to Verrex in the Vid 
d* Aosta, which requires 5 liour% 
passing through Challant and Chal- 
lard. The road across the mountain 
presents some glorious views, and 
Chatillon, by the Col de Jon , is reached 
as soon as Verrex by the Val de Chal- 
lant. After crossing some meadows 
beyond Brussone, the road winds 
steeply up through a forest of pines 
and larches, and then opens upon one 
of the most beautiful pasturages in the 
Alps— the Col de Jon, which is a 
fine greensward, broad and luxuriant. 
On reaching the descent towards the 
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Val d*Aosta this beautiful valley is 
seen in all its length, from Chatillon 
to the Mont Blanc ; not traced quite 
to the base of the latter, for its 
summit only is seen towering over 
the lower abutments into the Val 
d'Aosta, and showing a glorious 
teixnination to this vast and beautiful 
Tiew, which, in the descent, constantly 
Taries. A series of steep tourniquets 
brings the traveller down to the 
lorests of chestnut and walnut-trees, 
for which the Val d*Aosta is cele- 
brated. These ofier to him their shade 
and soon the vines and figs add their 
luxuriant foliage to the cool and re- 
freshing path which leads through the 
tillage and balfas of St. Vincent, and 
the valley of Aosta is entered at one 
of its finest points near Chatillon. 

ROUTE 105. 

▼OOOGITA,! N VAL b'oSSOLA, TO VISP IK 
THK VAI.AIS, ST THE PASS OF THZ 
MONTE MORO, AND THE VALI.ET OF 
SAAS. 

Vogogna (Route 59) is situated in 
tlie plain of the Val d*Ossola, 2 
posts below Domo d'Ossc^ and on 
the conflu^ice of the torrent of the 
Anza with the TcNxaa. The valley 
of Anzasca leads directly up to the 
Monte Rosa; the villi^e of Ma- 
cugnaga, the highest in the vaUey, is 
a day's journey from Vogogna; thence 
the pass over the Moro, and by the 
valley of Saas to Visp, though long 
and fiitiguing, may be accomplished 
in another day, or accommodation 
may be found, if necessary, at 
Stalden, 8 miles diort of the whole 
journey. 

On leaving Vogogna, a road, lead- 
ing directly to the Val Anzasca, Hes 
across the plain, and passes by the 
Tillage of Pic di MuUera, at the foot of 
a steep ascent which leads to another 
Tillage called Cimadi Muliera ; these 
are situated on the left bank of the 
Anza. 

■■ The path rises high on tiie steep 
slopes which descend to the bed of the 
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Anza, and the village of Castiglione 
overhangs the richly.wooded sides 
of the valley. On the lower slopes 
of the valley the vine flourishes, and 
the path for miles, with litde inter* 
ruption, is shadowed by trellices. 
On looking back, the views of the Val 
d'OssoIa are beautiful, and gieady 
enriched by the luxuriant vegetatioB 
of the foreground. The building!^ 
e^eciallythechurcfaes, are still Italian 
in character, and sparkle in the land^ 
scape ; and beyond the plain of tiie 
Vid d*Ossola the mountains which 
divide it from the Lago Magglot« 
bound the view. 

The road up the valley is scarcely 
any where leveL The valley is re- 
maricably narrow, and the path, ac- 
commodated to the nnuosities of Ihd 
slopes, is carried steeply up and down, 
in and out, but offering from tins 
cause an infinite variety of site^ 
whence tiie scenes of the valley are 
beautifully presented : its steep sides, 
however, offer few spots for cultiva- 
tion. Forests^ fruit-trees, and vines 
enrich tiie whole surface, and it is 
only on reaching high spots in the padi 
that little plains and slopes of arable 
and pasturage, and village spires 
are seen above the belts of forest on 
the opposite side^ and these again sur- 
mounted by the peaks of Monte Rosa 
at the head of the valley. 

The descent to the viUage of Calasca 
offers beautiful views, and beyond it 
the path descends to the banks of tiie 
Anza, and for some time borders 
on the stream. Here the fine cas- 
cade of t^ Val Bianca bursts oat^ 
one of the celebrated waterfiUls of 
Piedmont. Soon after the valley 
opens, a little above the Ponte 
Grande, where a single arch of large 
span aod sweeping elevation, crosses 
the Ansa, here two roads branch off; 
that on tiie right bank of the river 
leads to Banio, a large village whence 
paths ascend to cross the mountains 
into tiie Val Sesia( Route 104.) The 
road to the Monte Rosa ascends by 
the left bank of the river; in its course 
it skirts the village of St. Carlo, and 
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the traveller soon after arrives at 
Vanione* the chief place in the Val 
Anzasca, and halfway in bis day's 
journey from VogognatoMaeugnaga. 

Above Vanione the same beautiful 
scenery prevails, and the route passes 
through many villages, — among them 
Ceppo Morelli, Campiole, and Mor- 
gen-^to an abrupt and narrow defile 
which marks a distinction between the 
valleys of Anaasca and Pesterana, the 
latter being the name given to the 
upper part of the valley through which 
the Anza flows, from the plain of M a- 
cugnaga to the defile. 

The beautiful valley of Anzasca has 
been described by Brockedon in his 
<< Excursions in the Alps," and a 
quotation from that work will put the 
reader, and the traveller in these 
scenes, in possession of requisite infor- 
mation upon this interesting valley 
and its inhabitants :-— 

** After sketching the fine view of 
Mont Rosa from the door of the au- 
bei'ge, and collecting from mine host 
some information for pay day*s jour-> 
ney, and a confirmation of my guide's 
topography in the names of the places 
which we had passed, we left the 
retired little plain of Macugnaga. 
The valley soon narrowed to a deep 
glen ; the descent was rapid, and in 
less than an hour brought us to the 
gold mines of Pesterana. There is an 
ElDorado sound in this, which excites 
high expectations ; but there is no 
more appearance of it than in the 
pavement of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
The mines are explored to find this 
'^world's chief mischief,* combined, in 
very small proportions, in sulphate of 
iron ; a kilogramme of ore yielding, 
by the process of amalgamation, an 
average of only six grammes, the 
richest ore only yielding ten. My 
landlord at Macugnaga had furnished 
me with the name of Professor Fan- 
tonetti, as the superintendent of the 
mines, and as the possessor of a col- 
lection oi specimens of the minerals 
of the valley. 

I called upon this gentleman at 
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Pesterana, and received the most 
courteous and obliging attentions 
from liim. He sent a servant with 
me to the mills on the Anza, where 
the ore is crushed, and to the mines ; 
and directed the miners to give me 
assistance and information. The first 
was readily offered ; but the last was 
useless, as I could not understand a 
syllable of their jargon. I entered 
the mine about 500 yards, by an adft 
of slight ascent: here a shaft waa 
sunk about 60 feet, ^nd I saw several 
miners working on the lower vefn of 
the ore. The quantity raised is not 
very considerable. Women are chiefly 
employed in pounding and picking 
the ore, whence it passes to the mills 
of granite, in which it is ground and 
prepared for amalgamation : the final 
process is in the hands of M. Fan- 
tonetti alone. On my return to tliat 
gentleman's house, he pressed me to 
take refreshment, and gave me some 
specimens of the ore of the mines, 
and two works which he had written, 
— one of them, on the mines of those 
valleys, in answer to a work of Ros- 
sini's, at Turin. 

" I scon after crossed the Auzai 
over an alpine bridge, and continued 
to ascend above the right bank of the 
river. Numerous adits of mines, in- 
dicated by the earth and stones tlirown 
from them, marked the pursuits of the 
inhabitants of this valley,' who are 
nearly all miners. The mineral riches 
of these mountains-— iron, lead, cop- 
per, silver, and gold — are worked at 
short distances from each other ; and 
many of the mines of the inferior 
met^s are very productive. The dis- 
tinction between the continuous val- 
leys of Pesterana and Anzasca, is 
strongly marked by a vast mass of the 
mountain, which, nearly closing the 
bottom of the former valley, leaves 
only a deep and savage gorge, through 
which the Anza escapes on the left 
side into the Val Anzasca.' The path 
over this mass leads through what 
scarcely deserves the name of a vil- 
lage, Morgen, but which lies in a 
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spot richly wooded by magnificent 
chestnut-trees. The descent into the 
Yal Anzasca is very beautiful: the 
river is again crossed, over a fearful 
bridge, immediately below the defile 
of Pesterana ; and tlie road continues 
on the left bank of the river, entirely 
through the valley. The first village 
in the Val Anzasca is Campiole, near 
Ceppo Morelli ; it is the place which 
travellers who would avoid the valley 
of Macugnaga, or Pesterana, would 
arrive at by the path over the Mont 
Moro. The descent, my guide in- 
formed me, is longer than from the 
Macugnaga pass ; but much distance 
is gained by travellers who would go 
from the valley of Saas direct to the 
Val Anzasca. Here the Piedmont- 
ese dialect began to prevail : tbbugh 
the German patois of my guide was 
understood even below Vanzone. 

"The immediate scenery of the 
upper part of this beautiful valley, 
where from its depth the lofty moun- 
tains were hid from my view reminded 
me of some of the sweetest scenes of 
I>evonshire. But the path soon rose 
above the left bank of the river, and 
attained a considerable elevation; and 
I perceived that, except in a few 
limited spots at the upper end of the 
valley, and here and there on the 
steep sides of the mountains, there 
was no land to cultivate. Extensive 
forests of chestnut and walnut-trees, 
fine in form and rich in colour, clothed 
the bills as far up as the eye could 
perceive them (except where lofty 
and distant mountains peered above), 
and descended far beneath the travel- 
ler's path, to where it met the opposite 
slope, scarcely appearing to leave 
room enough for the river to struggle 
through, and of which glimpses were 
rarely caught. This was the general 
character of the valley. From a 
chapel at Cimamorga, in the road 
near Ceppo Morelli, there is a very 
striking view: in it all the beautiful 
characteristics of the scenery seemed 
to be assembled — ^the river far beneath 
struggling through its narrow bed; 



the majestic forests, which clothed the 
mountain sides, among which was 
sometimes seen a village church or 
group of cottages ; and the vista to- 
wards the Alps terminated by the vast 
and beautiful peaks of Monte Rosa. 
" I was much struck by the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants of this valley. 
I rarely saw a plain woman : their 
beautiful faces and fine forms, their 
look of cheerfulness and independ- 
ence, and what in Piedmont was 
more remarkable, tlieir extreme clean- 
liness, continually arrested attention. 
Their costume was peculiar, but pleas- 
ing : the hair braided ; a vest fitted to 
the form, and buttoned high, over 
which was anotlier, usually embroi- 
dered and left open; beneath, a silk or 
other cincture round the waist, and a 
petticoat reaching half-way down the^ 
legs : the feet generally bare ; the 
sleeves of the chemise loose, full, and 
white as the snow of their mountains; 
with faces, hands, and feet, cleaner 
than those of any other peasantry that 
I ever saw. Sometimes I observed a 
loose coat, like that of the modem 
Greek, worn over their usual dress, 
as if going on a distant visit. Naked 
feet are rarely seen without the con- 
comitants of filth and beggary, and 
among such persons a large proportion 
of the gummy ; but here the feet, 
ankles, and legs, were models for the 
artist ; and my admiration as a 
painter was demanded, in observing 
the elegant form and graceful appear- 
ance of one particularly beautiful 
young girl, near St Carlo, who was 
bearing a vessel of oil on her head to 
the mines. All this I suppose will 
appear rodomontade to those who are 
only acquainted with the ugliness, 
filth, and wretche dness of the general 
inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont; 
but another fact will support the 
claims of the Anzascans to distin- 
guished superiority. I did not see 
nor hear of a goitre or cretin in my 
day*s journey of twenty-five miles 
through the valley — a strong con- 
firmation of the opinions always given 
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to my mquines 
lelTes, that the fihby habits of a peo- 
ple are the primaiy caines cyf goitres 
and cr€dtAsxn ; it is thus indoced in 
the comnninitj of those afflicted bj 
the dreadful scoorgp, becomes here- 
ditary, and can only be removed by a 
change of baUts in two or three gene- 
rations. Tbu valley differs not in 
the local causes, often cited as pro- 
doctiire of cr^nism, ftma other val- 
leys which are marked by this scourge. 
The waters of the Ansa flow from the 
glaciers of Monte Rosa as those of the 
IXnre descend from Mont Blanc, and 
both are drank by the inhabitants. 
The proportions of labour, and the 
burdens borne, are at least equal in 
the Val Anzasca ; the degree of ele- 
vation and moisture is similar ; and it 
is parallel with those valleys which 
are the most remarkable for this curse, 
the Vakus and the Val d'Aosta. 

** The Anzascans are aware that 
they have a reputation for cleanliness 
and beauty, and they are justly proud 
of it. Whilst I was taking refresh- 
ment at Vanzone, the principal town 
in the valley, I mentioned to the inn- 
keeper (rather, a sort of keeper of a 
chandler^s shop) the impression which 
the people of the valley had made 
upon me. He seemed delighted at 
my having noticed the fine women 
and their cleanliness, and said that 
what I had seen was not sufficient to 
do them justice: < Come,' said he, 
< into our valley at a festa ; see our 
women on Sunday next at St. Carlo, 
the village below there, which you see 
in the valley ; all the world will be 
there : in Upper Val Sesia they boast 
of their women, but they are not to 
be compared to ours.' I spoke again 
of their cleanliness ; he said, * Our 
women pride themselves upon the 
quantity, the fineness, and, above all, 
the whiteness of their linen ; and they 
are so scrupulously clean in their 
persons, that (I must use bis own 
energetic expression) U eat plus facUe 
(le trouver une mottcfte blanche d<ms 
cette valine qti*une vermine,* 



^ I had not observed any b^gars 
in the valley ; and there was no ap- 
pearance cyf poverty : mine host sud, 
that the great industry of the Anaas- 
caas enabled them to establish funds 
for their po(v, which prevented tbeir 
wants, and restrained thdr begging. 
Those who could not work were as- 
sisted, and those who could, werenoC 
permitted to be idle. 

" Some time before we arrived at 
Castiglione a man had jmned us, 
whose French was a relief to me from 
the siloice of nearly all but gesture 
which my guide's patoisimposed upoa 
me. He relieved Jan, my guide, 1^ 
good-naturedly carrying his burden, 
and was persuaded, with difficulty, to 
partake oK some excdlent wine of the 
valley, which we procured at Castig* 
lione. He mentioned his intention 
of going to the Vaheline. I picked 
up another companion, in a young 
man of respectable appearance goin^ 
to Muliera; from him I recefred 
much information, as we walked to« 
gether, about journeys around Mont 
Rosa, and intelligence of the placea 
and objects en route. It was evening 
when we reached Cima de Muliera, 
whence the descent is very rapid by a 
zigzag paved road to Pie de Muliera* 
which he kindly walked through, to 
put me in the right road across the 
valley to Vogogna. He pointed out 
a house in passing through Pie da 
Muliera, which formerly belonged to 
a superintendent of the gold mines^ 
who had fantastically displayed hia 
riches, or his occupation, by gilding 
the balconies, railing, and other iron* 
work of his residence. I think I can 
perceive in the Val Anzasca the loc*-* 
tion of the Ictymuli, whose gold 
mines were so extensively wrought^ 
that Pliny says a law existed among 
them which forbad their employing 
more than 5000 men. D'Anville 
and Cluverius place the Ictymuli at 
the head of the Val Sesia : it has al* 
ways been a subject oi difficulty with 
ancient geographers ; but here, where, 
and where only in Piedmont, gold ia 
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still raised, the name of the Ictymuli 
may be traced in the villages of Cima 
de MuUera and Pie de Muliera, at 
the entrance to the valley where the 
imnes are worked, and where yet, at 
the latter place, the receiver of the 
metal resides. This admitted, the 
commercial importance of the ancient 
pass of the Moro may be accounted 
for ; its antiquity, and the excellence 
of what remains of it, carries it back 
to a remote period as a line of inter- 
course, at least coeval with that of the 
Great St. Bernard. 

" My recollections of the scenes 
which I have passed through in the 
last three days, from Visp to Vogogna, 
induce me to think this pass the most 
wild, interesting, and beautiful that I 
have yet made ; and the Val Anzasca 
I have distinguished in my mind as 
tlie happy valley, not only for the 
blessings which its inhabitants pos- 
sess, but tlie evils which they appear 
to have avoided, and which have ren - 
dered even the presence of priests 
unnecessary, — at least I saw none ; 
nor did I, during my descent through 
the valley, from Macugnaga to Pie 
de Muliera, meet or see a soldier, a 
douanier, or a beggar •— a goitre or a 
cretin," 

At Macugnaga, an inn, which may 
be endured by an alpine traveller, and 
which may subdue an alpine appetite, 
offers all its bad accommodations with 
so much civility, as almost to reconcile 
the traveller to disgust, starvation, and 
want o£ rest. Myriads of fleas, and 
ncmdescript food do not promise well 
for rest and refreshment; but the 
little • host who keeps the inn — of 
whom ^sop was the prototype — boasts 
of his having studied the cuisine at 
Lydns'; he seems to have fitted himself 
for the service of Harpagon. Still 
the inn may be endured, for the sake 
of the palace of nature in which it is 
placed. 

There is no scene in the Alps 
surpassing the appearance of Monte 
Rosa from Macugnaga ; at least it is 
better seen, than Mont Blanc is seen 



at Chamouny ; from its loftiest peaks 
to its base in the plain of Macugnaga, 
its vast masses are spread out before 
the observer. Its deep rifts are marked 
by lines of snow, and glaciers which 
stream from its summit to the vault of 
ice whence issues the torrent of Ansa. 
The bases of the lateral mountains are 
clothed vdth dark forests of fir and 
larch, and the whole scene gives aa 
impression of immensity, and excites 
the most sublime emotion. 

The little plain of Macugnaga is 
the arena of an amphitheatre, of 
which more than three sides are 
inclosed by enormous mountains. 
On the left is observed the pass which 
leads over the Mont Turioz to Alagna 
and the Val Sesia (Route 104.), 
thence, sweeping round to the right, 
the eye marks the Pizzi Bianca, which 
mingles with the prodigious masses 
of Monte Rosa, and passes on to the 
Cima de Jazi, and the Col of the 
MonteMoro, a panorama of unmatched 
grandeur. The plain of Macugnaga 
— a league long, and half a league 
wide — is a luxuriant meadow, which 
produces abundance of food and fod- 
der for the cattle : there are many 
little hamlets in it, some almost touch- 
ing the glaciers. The church of 
Macugnaga is a building of more 
striking appearance and richer in its 
decorations than one would expect to 
find in such a situation. 

The defile below Pesterana divides 
not only the valley of Pesterana from 
that of Anzasca, but even the language 
of the inhabitants. In the Val Pesterana 
and the plain of Macugnaga German 
alone is spoken, as in the other high 
valleys which commence in the deep 
rifts of Monte Rosa; while in the 
Val Anzasca the language is Pied- 
montese and Italian. 

The ascent to the pass of the Moro 
is very abrupt, and the traveller rises 
rapidly above the little plain and vil- 
lage of Macugnaga. The path lies 
at first through a straggling forest, 
but the Alps or pasturages are soon at- 
tained^ and the scene thence presented 
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is most magniBcetit — all the masses 
of this glorious mountain are open to 
his view, from its peaks still thou- 
sands of feet above him to the basin 
of Macugnaga, now thousands of feet 
below. Such a scene cannot be con* 
ceived, and once seen can never be 
forgotten. From the high pasturages 
the path traverses a stony and barren 
slope to the snow and glaciers, which 
it is necessary to cross. On the 
summit, amidst a heap of stones, a 
cross is placed, and the traveller looks 
down on the other side of the moun- 
tain towards the valleys, and into a 
scene of sterility which has no relief. 
Before descending towards the val- 
ley of Saas it is desirable to walk along 
tlie crest of the Moro to the right, 
about a quarter of a mile, where, 
mounting some rocks, a glorious view 
offers itself; extending over the valley 
of Anzasca and Antrona, to the plains 
of Italy and the cliain of the Alps, even 
to its subsidence in the distant Ty- 
rol. The traveller who, in going 
from Visp by the Moro, wishes to 
^shorten his route and avoid Macug- 
naga, may from the summit of the 
Moro descend to Carapiole in the Val 
Anzasca by a tolerable path, but he 
would lose the finest views of the 
Monte Rosa. 

The summit of the pass of the 
Monte Moro is 9100 English feet 
above the sea, and 4 or 5 hours are 
required to attain it from Macugnaga. 
The descent is at first difficult on the 
northern slope of the snow, but one 
£oon reaches an ancient paved road 
which has been cut out of the face of 
the precipices, and fearfully overhangs 
a deep hollow into which the glaciers 
which stream down from the sur- 
rounding peaks seem to be poured. 
The spot is one of the most desolate 
in the Alps. Soon it is necessary to 
cross a very, steep narrow slope of 
finow, which stretches down, below 
where it traverses the path, at least 
500 feet ; here a slip would be fatal, 
but the guides trudge across it, laden 
with the travellers* luggage, as if the 



thought never occurred to them that 
it was possible to slip and fall into the 
deep and fearful gulf. At length the 
paved road is left, and no vestige can 
be traced of it — it has been destroyed 
by the masses which have fallen from 
the precipices above. 

The path now winds down the vast 
talus formed by these repeated falls of 
rocks, to reach the scanty herbage of 
the highest pasturages. From below 
it is impossible to trace any path, or 
even in what direction the path lies, by 
which the descent has been made ; yet 
it is not a century since that this was 
the road by which die courier from 
Piedmont to tlie Valais regularly 
passed. 

The pass of the Moro, and another 
across the glaciers on the right into 
the Val Antrona, are mentioned in an 
old record of the date of 1440, as* 'Jbrts 
vieux passagest'^ and great expenses 
were incurred in 1 724 and again in 1 790 
in the endeavour to restore them in or^ 
der to facilitate the conveyance of salt 
and other articles of commerce, but 
the new repairs were soon destroyed 
by avalanches. As passes for com- 
mercial objects they are superseded 
by the Siraplon, and they are now 
only traversed by the smuggler^ or 
the peasant who despises the danger 
or difficulty if he find it the shortest 
path to a fair or a festa. 

Amidst the desolation of the spo^ 
upon which the traveller who has cross- 
ed the Moro first feels himself safe, he 
finds the alpine Ranunculus, Gentian- 
ella, and other mountain flowers ; but 
the debris of fallen mountains, and 
the enormous glaciers which surround 
him, give a fearful impression of 
desolation. In an hour, however, he 
reaches the chalets of Destal, and 
here he can get such refreshments as 
excellent milk, cheese, and eggs. 

The traveller who leaves the Valais 
to cross the Moro and descend upon 
Macugnaga, naturally seeks the en- 
joyment of the magnificent scene of 
Monte Rosa, as it bursts u]}on the 
observer on the Moro. To obtain this 
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it is necessary to reach the cWets of 
Destal from Visp, of easy accomplish- 
ment in a day, in order to reach the 
summit of the Moro by 9 or 10 
o'clock, before the mists of the valley 
rise and obscure the mountain; for 
by midday, even in fine weather, the 
Monte Rosa is often so belted by 
light clouds, that the enjoyment of 
the view is withheld from all but those 
who will exert themselves to pay a 
morning visit to the scene. 

From Destal a difficult path crosses 
the mountains in the Val Antrona, a 
valley that debouches into the Val 
d*Ossola. 

Soon after quitting the chalets, the 
path leads down to a dreary lake 
formed by the melting of the glaciers 
— a great glacier in fact dams the 
valley, and these waters accumulate 
vrithin it. From the lower end of 
the lake the view of the northern 
side of the Cima de Jazi, and some of 
the peaks of the Monte Rosa, offer a 
scene of savage sublimity. It is ne- 
cessary to skirt the dam of ice and 
descend below it — an affair of some 
difficulty ; how the cattle are made to 
ascend and traverse it, which they 
must do to reach their pasturages, it 
is difficult to imagine. From below, 
this barrier of ice appears so effect- 
ually to close the valley, that it is 
impossible to imagine that any acces- 
sible alp lies above it. 

From this barrier the path lies 
down the valley, still sterile and filled 
with rocks and stones ; the Rhodo- 
dendron, however, and a little brush- 
wood give evidence of improved ve- 
getation. About an hour brings the 
traveller to the village of Allmengal. 
Prom this village a path crosses the 
mountains on the eastern side, and 
leads to Antrona ; and on the west 
another path leads over snows and 
glaciers to Zermatt in the valley of 
St. Nicolas. This presents a terrific 
appearance, but it is said to be with- 
out danger, though the traveller must 
be an hour and half on the glaciers. 

Neither of these paths are indicated 



by Keller, whilst those laid down 
in his map from. Eringerthal and 
EinBschthal, between the Valais and 
Piedmont, have no existence but' in 
his map. 

About an hour below Allmengal, 
lies the village of Micra. Before 
reaching it, larches and pines are 
passed, but they are stunted from their 
great elevation. After crossing a 
little plain, a rugged path leads down 
by a hamlet, and the traveller passes 
under Mont F^, whose bright snows 
rising above a forest of pines give a 
singularly beautiful appearance to 
the mountain. Soon after he arrives 
at the little plain and village of Saas, 
the principal commune of the valley. 
Formerly the traveller*s only place of 
refuge was the house of the cur^, now 
an auberge offers its independent wel- 
come; and Moritz Zurbruken, the 
innkeeper, is one of the best guides in 
the valley to the passes and objects of 
interest in his neighbourhood. A 
very interesting account was lately 
published at Geneva by Marc Viridet, 
of a hazardous excursion made by 
him and two friends, under the guid- 
ance of Moritz, across the Roth-horn 
and the glaciers of the Fletschorn to 
the village of Simplon. 

The plain of Saas is beautiful 
amidst the wild scenery which sur- 
rounds it ; it is nearly a mile long, 
and its verdant meadows are refresh- 
ing to look upon after the sterility of 
the upper valley and the pass of the 
Moro. . 

Immediately below tlie plain of 
Saas the valley becomes a defile, and 
rocks in the wildest disorder mark 
the desolating effect of winter upoiv, 
the precipices which bound the valley. 
Some magnificent cataracts pour their 
unregarded volumes of water into 
this deep and desolate ravine — which 
in other situations would divide cele- 
brity with the finest falls in Switzer- 
land. The torrent of the Saas is often 
traversed in the descent, over bridges 
which tremble under the weight of the 
traveller, especially if he be on a mule, 
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for this valley is accessible to mules 
eTen to the glaciers of the Moro above 
the chalets of Destal. 

The valley of Saas is formed of a 
succession of ravines and little plains. 
About two hours below Saas, and 
below a rugged path in a narrow 
defile, the little plain of Aballa opens 
and presents its village and church, 
amidst meadows, gardens, and other 
evidence of a lower region and more 
fitvoured vegetation. Below Aballa 
the valley becomes again a gorge of 
the wildest charact^ ; and in the twb 
hours required from Aballa to Stalden 
the path lies almost continually amidst 
scenes nowhere surpassed in the Alps 
forthesavage wildness of their charac- 
ter. How dangerous it has been to 
travellers, crushed by rocks that have 
fallen from above, or who have fallen 
over tlie pracipices, along which the 
path is carried on the side of the 
ravine, into the black gulf below, is 
shown by the numerous crosses stuck 
in places of danger — more than 150 
of these are placed between Saas and 
Stalden; they mark where life has 
been lost. The initials of the victims, 
the date of the accident, and the 
P.P.N., jDrctt'e pour nous, are cut on 
the cross, and ask the prayers for their 
souls, of the passengers. 

" The valley of Saas,*' says Brock- 
edon, *< is the narrowest that I have 
yet passed in Switzerland ; the sides 
were excessively steep, and terminated 
in a deep, narrow bed, through which 
the river tore its foaming way. I had 
to cross it three times, and over bridges 
so ill constructed, with only a few 
pines laid across, that to mc, who had 
been rather inured to such places, the 
sensation of crossing on a mule was 
horrible; the planks moved loosely 
under the animal's feet, and the whole 
fabric shook as if an infant could have 
overthrown it. Some bridges in the 
valley are at fearful heights above the 
torrent : one of these, which I sketch- 
ed, about two miles above Stalden, 
serves for communication between 
some cottages and the opposite moun- 



tain. Its height above the v^ater is 
from 200 to 300 feet; and the cottages 
are so placed on the cliff, that a line 
dropt from them would hang far over 
the torrent on the other side. I have 
no where else seen such rugged wild- 
ness; the huge old larches which 
overhung the deep gorges of the river 
were of immense size, and their giant 
limbs and roots, thrown about in a 
savage grandeur, were quite in accord- 
ance with the surrounding scenery. 
The ravine slopes steeply to the tor- 
rent from Stalden to Saas, ekcept at 
the little plain of Aballa ; and the 
small quantities of barley rsused, is 
grown in such difficult situations, 
that one wonders that the labour is 
not an obstacle to any attempt to cul 
tivate it." 

Immediately before arriving at 
Stalden, the torrent of the Saas, and 
that of the Matter, or St Nicolas 
valley, meet and rush with furj 
through the lofty arch of an alpine 
stone bridge : from which the scene 
is very grand. 

A little below the confluence, and 
on the left bank of the river, the 
village of Stalden is situated : here 
there is a decent inn, where the tra- 
veller may find accommodation and 
rest, if the two hours, yet necessary for 
reaching Visp in the Valais, should 
add too much to his day's fatigue. 
Stalden is about 8 miles from Visp. 
After the belles horreurs of the valley 
of Saas, Uie scenery below Stalden 
is tame. At Visp (Route 59.) 
there are two or three tolerable inns, 
and the village offers many picturesque 
points of view : the snowy peaks ob- 
served to bound the view on looking 
up the valley from the bridge, is gene- 
rally pointed out as Monte Rosa, but 
the " queen of the Alps " cannot be 
seen from Visp. Those peaks are cm 
the mountain of Saas, which divides 
the valley of Saas and St. Nicolas, 
and overhang the glaciers which are 
crossed in going from Allmengal^to 
Zermatt by the path already men- 
tioned. 
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The first eight miles of this route 
takes the traveller back to Stalden, 
irhence, ascending by the road on the 
right without crossing the torrent, he 
enters the Mattertal or valley of St. 
Nicolas. The road is carried along the 
steep slope of the side of the moun- 
tain which bounds and narrows the 
▼alley, where the furious torrent which 
descends firom Zermatt foams in its 
deep course far below the path of the 
traveller. The vast buttress which, 
resting against Monte Rosa, stretches 
down towards the Valais, dividing the 
▼alley of the Saas from that of St. 
Nicolas, terminates at the confluence 
of the rivers which flow through 
these valleys. The slope at the con- 
fluence is richly wooded, and among 
its forests and pasturages, the village 
of Grencheh is seen on the left, in the 
▼alley of St. Nicolas ; it is remark- 
able as the birthplace of Thomas 
Platter, the reformer, who was a 
physician of Basle. This village the 
guides rarely fail to point out. 

The route to St. Nicolas is not so 
fearfully savage as the path up the 
▼alley of Saas, though, but for the 
immediate comparison, the Val St. 
Nicolas is wild enough to satisfy a 
lover of alpine scenes. In two hours 
the traveller from Stalden reaches the 
village of St. Nicolas, the chief place 
in the valley ; it is agreeably situated 
amidst the orchards and forests which 
enrich its immediate vicinity : the 
house of the cur^ is usually resorted 
to by strangers, and his hospitality 
never fails. 

The journey to Zermatt from 
Visp is a short one of nine hours 
only, and St. Nicolas is about half 
way. Starting at a very early hour 
from Visp, the traveller might cross 
the glaciers of the Cervin on the same 
day, and reach ihachMets of Brieul : 



but it is a wiser course to start in the 
morning from Zermatt, cross the 
glaciers, and reach the Val d'Aosta 
at Chatillon the same evening, that 
is, supposing the effort of the tra» 
veller be to reach Chatillon from Visp 
in two days ; the more frequent prac- 
tice, however, is to go to Zermatt on 
the first day, to Val Tournanche on 
the second, and Chatillon on the third. 

Above St. Nicolas the valley be- 
comes much narrower, and tlie path 
in many places carried along a steep 
slope where a slip would hurry the 
unfortunate passenger to bis certain 
destruction. The valley widens before 
arriving at Herbuggen, and passeft 
near a fine glacier which descends 
from the Schallhom. The next viL> 
lage above Herbuggen is Randor, 
and about an hour higher up is a 
larger village — Tesch, — where, if 
foul weather should overtake the travel- 
ler, he has little chance of comfort; the 
few unfortunates who have staid here 
have left their maledictions upon its 
dirty and miserable accommodations. 

At Zermatt, two hours further, tlie 
house of the cure offers its hospita- 
lities, and a worthier host than Jean 
Francois dc la Costa cannot be found. 
In the little plain of Zermatt, situ- 
ate antldst the grandest scenery of 
nature, surrounded by forests of pines 
and vast glaciers, is placed, with its 
neat church, this elevated and retired 
village, with more cleanness and com- 
fort among its inhabitants than is to 
be found in many places of greater 
pretensions : this has perhaps been 
effected by the influx of strangers, 
for many mineralogists, botanists, 
and entomologists, come here to 
collect rich harvests in the neighbour- 
hood. The intercourse with the Val 
d*Aosta by tlie Mont Cervin is not 
frequent enough to produce such 
effect upon the manners and character 
of the inhabitants, — the example of 
the worthy curfe may however have 
done much. Here many days may be 
spent in excursions to the glaciers and 
points of view with which the neigh- 
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bourhood abouods^and to which many 
of the inhabitants are excellent guides. 

From Zermatt, a path already ad- 
verted to, leads to the valley of Saas, 
and another — rarely used except 
by the boldest mountaineers -^ lies 
directly across the glaciers of Monte 
Rosa, by a course known by the name 
of the Ar^te-blanche, to Macugnaga ; 
this pass is better known by its Ger- 
man appellation, Weissen Thor. The 
distance from Zermatt to Macugnaga 
by this pass is twelve hours, and its 
highest point exceeds 12,000 £nglish 
feet 

But the grand object of a visit 
to Zermatt is the Mont Cervin, 
which, from the village, is seen to rise 
in singular beauty and magnificence 
against the sky, of a pyramidal form, 
and more than 4000 feet of elevation 
above the bed of ice from which it 
seems to spring. In the whole chain 
of the Alps not one object offers so 
striking an appearance as this remark- 
able mountain, which lifts itself from 
an otherwise unbroken line of glacier, 
which is more than ] 1,000 English 
feet above the level of the sea : this 
scene alone would repay the trouble 
of a visit to Zermatt from Visp. 

There is some confusion produced 
by names on the frontiers of states, 
each language giving its own : thus 
the Mont Cervin in French is tlie 
Monte Silvio in Italian, and the Mat- 
terhorn in German ; and the village 
of Zermatt is known on the Italian 
side of the mountain as Praborgne. 

"When the traveller in the Alps 
receives the hospitality of the cur^s 
of retired villages, where there are no 
inns, it is usual to leave with the 
housekeeper, or for her, a donation, 
which it is just should at least equal 
the cost of such accommodation at an 
inn ; the tax would otherwise be 
heavy upon the limited means of the 
host, and kindness and attention is 
thus insured to future travellers. 

There is another cluster of huts and 
granges called Zmutt, still further 
up the little plain of Zermatt; it lies 



close to the glaciers of the BreitberOy 
but is passed on the left by tlie tra- 
veller who approaches the Cervin. 
About an hour above Zermatt the 
path abruptly ends in a deep rift in the 
mountain, in the depths of which the 
torrents from the glaciers of the Cervin 
are seen to struggle and ,force th^ 
way into the valley of Zermatt. A path 
has been cut out of the overhanging 
rock to reach a wild alpine bridge by 
which the torrent is crossed, and the as- 
cent to the Cervin abruptly commences 
by a path which passes by some granges 
and up a rugged course through . a 
pine forest, in which, however, it does 
not long continue, but enters upon 
some scanty pasturages enamelled 
with flowers, and making a consider- 
able detour to. the right, soon leaves 
tiie traveller to wander up a trackless 
course of loose schist, sodden with the 
waters from the glaciers. Often it is 
necessary to traverse .deep water 
courses cut by the streams, and this 
fatiguing ascent offers little variety 
until he reach the glaciers; and this 
is only after a fatiguing march of four 
hours from Zermatt, and two long 
hours to reach the summit are still 
required on the glaciers — which are 
free from danger, though deep rifts on 
the left, point out the risk of deviating 
from the true course. 

From the summit of the pass, which 
exceeds 1 1,000 English feet above the 
level of the sea, the scene around is 
one of extraordinary magnificence ; 
the eye wanders over a vast intervening 
country to the Bernese Alps, sweeps 
round by the Breithorn and Monte 
Rosa, looks down upon a thousand 
peaks towards Piedmont,and rests upon 
the wonder of the Alps, the pinnacle of 
rock in immediate proximity — the 
Cervin — whose peak is 1 5,200 English 
feet above the sea. During the ascent 
thisglorious object — the motive for his 
journey, the reward of his exertion- 
is constantlv before the tourist. 

On the actual crest there is some bare 
rock, and a little space so exposed that 
the snow cannot rest upon it. Here 
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Saussure remained three days with his 
son and attendants engaged in experi- 
ments at this elevation. Traces of the 
mde cabins in which they sheltered 
stall exist, and also of a redoubt 
tbrown up three centuries ago by the 
Valaisans, and known by the name of 
Fort St. Th^odule: it never could 
have been intended for serious defence 
but placed there with a silly military 
swagger, of which the Swiss were at 
that time fond, to mark what they 
claimed as their frontier — the crest 
of the Alps. 

From the summit the descent to- 
wards the Val d*Aosta still lies over 
the glacier for two hours, thence down 
the Bfeep and loose Moraines, swampy 
and difficult of descent, for two hours 
more, before the traveller can reach the 
cMilets of Mont Jumont, — the first on 
the side of Piedmont, without even 
any summer residence of man in- 
t^'vening between Zermatt, the last 
habitations in Switzerland, and this 
place, a distance of ni ne hours. About 
an hour below the chalets of Mont 
Jumont, is the plain of Breuil, 
where there are many granges, and a 
chapel, in which, once a year, during 
tiie resort to the pasturages in these 
high regions, service is performed. 
The plain of Breuil appears to have 
anciently been a lake. From its 
lower extremity the peak of the Cer- 
yin is seen on the side opposite to 
Switserland, but still towering over 
its enormous bed of glaciers. 

Below the plain of Breuil, the 
route descends by a wild and deep 
gorge, through which a torrent rushes, 
and scarcely leaves space enough for 
a path by the side of the rock; 
through this savage ravine, one of 
the wildest in the Alps, the traveller 
passes for about two hours, and then 
reaches the first village, which is 
composed of many houses scattered 
over the slopes of an amphitheatre of 
rich pasturage, surrounded by moun- 
tains. This, the highest village in 
the valley, bears also its name— Val 
Tournanche. 



At this commune, the Piedmont* 
ese officers of the customs, or as 
they are called in Piedmont, preposd, 
are stationed. The difficult and 
dangerous passes into the Valais are 
the surest courses for smugglers. 
Formerly, in defiance of Napoleon, 
and his Berlin decrees, they passed 
these frightful solitudes laden with 
British muslins, tempted by a high 
reward; but sometimes they were 
shot by the prepos^ stationed at 
points of observation. 

From the village of Val Tour- 
nanche to Chatillon is a journey of 
about six hours, generally deep in the 
ravine through which the Tournanche 
foams; two or three little hamlets 
are passed, the principal of which is 
Antey. On approaching Chatillon 
the road rises high up on the side of 
the ravine, and winds amidst enor- 
mous blocks of serpentine which have 
fallen from the mountains, whose 
sides and bases * bound the gorge. 
The arid faces of the rocks, whence 
these have been detached, present the 
richest colours to the- pencil of the 
artist, and the vast trunks and wild 
branches of the chestnut and walnut 
trees increase the picturesque cha- 
racter of the valley. Through a forest 
of these the path descends, and on 
emerging from it the Val d'Aosta 
opens, the old and new bridges of 
Chatillon spanning with tlieir single 
arches the deep ravine of the Tour- 
nanche ; and, beyond, on the opposite 
side of the Val d'Aosta, the ruins of 
the Chateau d'Usselle present those 
materials of the picturesque for which 
the valley of Aosta is so celebrated. 

The bridges are among the most 
remarkable objects at Chaltillon. That 
over which the high road now passes 
is a very fine single arch, thrown 
across a deep gulf. From it are seen, 
further down the torrent, the remains 
of a Roman bridge, also a single, and 
still an entire arch ; and immediately 
over it another bridge, one which 
served its purpose for many ages, but 
it has now been superseded by the 
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new bridge, and its improyed ap- < 
proaches. 

In the depth of the gulf, and a little 
up the stream, are forges, strangely 
placed there, for the sake of the 
water power in working the tilts ; 
a wild path leads down to them, and 
the view of the bridges from the 
bottom o( the ravine forms one of 
the most striking scenes in the valley. 
Chatillon contains a convent of ca« 
puchins. 

ROUTE 107. 

VBOM TUIUK TO CORMAYEUIl, THK TAL 
D*AOSTA. 

The shortest route from Turin to 
Ivrea, at the entrance of the Yal 
d'Aosta, is by Lemie, Volpiano, St. 
Benigno, and Foglis — all large vil* 
lages or towns, containing from 1 800 
to 3000 inhabitants. St. Benigno 
has one of the roost beautiful churches 
in Piedmont. 

The road lies acr<»s the flat rich 
plains which extend to the bases of 
the Alps; and before arriving at 
Foglis, two of the torrents which de- 
scend from the Alps are crossed — the 
Malone and the Orca— on flying 
bridges, and between Foglis and 
Ivrea another river, the Chiusella, is 
crossed, near to where the road 
by Foglis falls into the high road 
from Chivasso to Ivrea. This spot 
has some celebrity, as the scene of a 
successful struggle of the French 
against theAustrians : it was the first 
battle in the war of 1 800, and imme- 
diately preceded the victory of Maren- 
go. In the combat on the Chiusella 
the Austrian General Salfi was killed. 
Two other villages lie beyond Foglis 
on this road, ~- Montalegno and Ro« 
mano. The distance from Turin to 
Ivrea by this road is 1 .2 leagues ; a 
better but longer road lies through 
Chivasso and Caluso. 

Ivrea is a large walled town. The 
entrance is highly picturesque, across 
the deep bed of the Doire, which 



flows immediately below the Ptnrt cfe 
Turin. It contains about 800O in- 
habitants. Here large markets are 
held, to which cheese and other pastand 
produce of the Alps are brought : it is 
also a depot for the iron which is ob- 
tained near Cogne, and from odier 
mines worked in the valley; heie^ 
also, some cotton works have been 
recently established. 

The prison is a large building, vrifh 
towers at the anj^es; these, and 
the old walls, from many points of 
view, furnish most picturesque nta* 
terials for the sketch-book. Iliis 
town or city, as it Is called, — and 
in English estimation, as the seat 
of a bishop, ought perhaps to be 
considered one — is said to be the 
southern gate to the Val d'Aosta. It 
is of great antiquity, and mentioned 
by many ancient authors under the 
name of Eporedia* Strabo says that 
here the unfortunate Salassi made 
prisoners by Terrentius Varro, when 
these brave people of the Val d' Aoata 
were subdued, were sold as slaves by 
public auction, to the number of 
.^6,000. 

On leaving Ivrea, on the right is a 
vast ridge of alluvium, the M<»te 
Bolegno, which stretches into the 
plains. The road ascends on the left 
bank of the Doire, passes below the ' 
chateau of Montalto, and contimies 
through the rich broad valley of the 
Doire — broad enough to constitute 
a part of the plain, for at Settimo 
Vittone, 3^ leagues, the ascent has 
been so gradual as scarcely to have 
been perceived. Nor is it in fiust until 
the traveller reach Pont St. Martin, 
two leagues, that he may be said to 
have fiiirly entered this valley of the 
Alps. 

At Pont St. Martin, however, all 
doubt is removed. The lofty arch which 
formerly sprung the torrent of the Ltjs, 
one of the finest Roman works c^ its 
class in the valley, is now being re- 
moved for another,better adapted to the 
improved intercourse of the inhabit- 
ants of the valley with the plains. The 
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situation of this village is strikingly 
fine. The entrance to the Val de 
Jjys offers a temptation to explore it, 
and a visit to the villages situated at 
the foot of the glaciers of Monte 
Hosa (Route 104.) will well repay 
the explorer of an alpine valley. 

After crossing the Lys at a short 
distance from its confluence with the 
Doire, the road ascends to Donas, 
where a Roman work — a pierced 
rock— 'is passed through, and near to 
it is a Roman milestone cut in the 
rock, noting xxxii. 

From Donas the road ascends ab- 
ruptly for a short distance, and close 
to the Doire^ which it steeply over- 
bangs, to 

Fort Bard, celebrated for the tem- 
porary check which its fort gave to 
the advance of the French army 
under Bonaparte, in 1800. It was 
garrisoned by only 400 Austrians, 
yet such was the strength of the po- 
sition, that Bonaparte almost de- 
spaired of carrying it, and a few days 
nKMre must have starved his army into 
a retreat ; by a gallant manoeuvre, 
however, in the efficient placement of 
a single gun, above the precipices 
of the Mont Albaredo, which over- 
hangs Bard, they checked the battery 
which covered the approach to the 
town, and the army passed by night 
under the grenades and pots de feu 
thrown by the fort. Another gun 
was raised to a belfry which com- 
manded the gate of the fort, and the 
Austrians, fearing an assault, surren- 
dered. Upon such slight occurrences 
the fate of Europe turned. As the 
Fraich army would have devoured 
all the supply of the Val d'Aosta in a 
few days, it must have retreated, and 
the battle of Marengo, one of the 
most brilliant events of French history, 
would not have been fought Within a 
few years the fort has been greatly 
strengthened, and it is now considered 
invulnerable. 

After passing through the steep and 
narrow streets of Bard, the entrance 
is seen, on the left, to the valley 



of Champorcher, whence a path leads 
by the village of Pont Bosel to the 
Col de Reale in six hours, and by 
this pass and the valley of the Soanna 
to Ponte in the Val d'Orca. 

Above Bard the valley is narrow, 
and offers little variety in ascending 
by the deep and rapid course of the 
Doire to 

Verrex, 24 leagues from Pont St. 
Martin, is situated at the entrance 
to the Val Challant (Route 104.). 
Here many improvements have re- 
cently been made, especially in the 
construction of a new bridge and a 
good inn — both were much wanted; 
but throughout the valley, the addition 
to the numbers of the ums, and of the 
accommodations which they offer to 
travellers have undergone an extraor- 
dinary improvement within a few 
years. 

There is a large square k^ep 
of the old castle of Verrex, whiph 
overhangs the Val Challant; it is a 
picturesque object from below, and 
the scenes from it are worth a scram- 
ble to the ruins. 

There is a convent of Augustins at 
Verrex. 

Above Verrex Uie valley widens, 
and the little plain of the Doire 
shows the destruction which the tor- 
rent brings with it, in the sands and 
rocks left in evidence of its destruc- 
tive violence in the spring. 

About a league and a half above 
Verrex the road enters upon one of 
the most remarkable scenes in the 
valley —a deep ravine, through which 
the Doire has cut its way, or found 
such a gulf its natural channel. The 
road ascends steeply on the left of the 
river, and is cut out of the rock, in 
some places overhanging the foaming 
torrent, and where the rock equally 
overhangs the traveller. These rocks 
are surmounted by the ruins of the 
chateau of St. Germains, placed so as 
effectually to command the pass, 
when the brigand feudal proprietors 
robbed and maltreated the unfortunate 
passer-by. These ruins are an im- 
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pnyvement in the morale as well as 
the picturesque. 

llie road cut out in so remarkable 
a way was probably a Roman work. 
It was some time since repaired by 
the Augustin monks of St. Bernard, 
as a tablet on the road records, but 
by a little manoeuvre of Charles 
Emanuel III., king of Sardinia, in 
adding a bit above and a bit below, he 
has taken a large share of the credit 
to himself. It stands thus : — 

CAROLI EMANITELIS III. SARDIVIJB 
BKGIS P. P. IVVtCTI ▲UCTORITATK 

IMTENTATAM ROMANIS VIAM 

PER ASPERA MONTIS lOVIS lUGA 

AD PACILIORBM COMMERCIORUM 

ST THERMARUM CSUM 

MAGNIS IMPSNSIS FATEFACTAM 

AUOUSTANI 

FSRFECERUNT A. MDCCLXXI 

REONI ZLII. 

This defile is called the pass of Mont 
Jovet. From the head of the pass the 
view down the valley is very striking. 
Immediately above it, the finest part 
of the Val d* Aosta extends to the 
Cite as Aosta is called. The wine in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Jovet 
is celebrated. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
richness of the scenery, and the mag- 
nificent character of the foliage ; the 
walnut and chestnut trees are cele- 
brated for their grandeur and pictu- 
resqueness. 

Before arriving at St. Vincent, a 
singular bridge over a deep ravine is 
crossed. It is called the Pont des Sara- 
sins, and by antiquaries is recognised 
as a Roman work. From its parapet 
one of the most beautiful scenes in 
the valley is presented on looking 
up towards Chatillon, and including 
amongits objects theChateau d'Usselle 
and other ruins. Not fiir from this 
bridge is the agreeable village of St. 
Vincent, where there are mineral 
springs. About a league above is 

ChdtiBon, which was mentioned 
in Route 106. The distance from 



Verrex to this place is aboiat 4^ 
leagues. 

Above Chatillon the same fine rich 
character of scenery prevails, only in- 
terrupted by the occasional traces oC 
destruction left by the torrents which 
in the spring rush down from the 
lateral valleys to fall into the great 
drain of this district, the Doiie. 

About a league above Chatillon m 
the village of Chambave, c^ebrated 
for its wine, one of the richest and 
most recherchS in Piedmont. The 
wine of the Val d'Aosta has a great 
reputation, and the vine is cultivated 
on the mountain sides to an elevaticNi 
of 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 
In the valley, hemp, Indian com, and 
fruit trees, fill the plain like a vast 
garden. 

Nuz, a poor village with the ruins 
of a chateau, is nearly halfway be- 
tween Chatillon and Aosta. Before 
arriving at Nuz, a valley on the right 
bank of the Doire is seen to run up 
to the ridge of mountains which se- 
parates the valley of Aosta above 
Mont Jovet, from the valley of Chain« 
porcher. At the entrance of this 
valley is the picturesque chateau of 
Fenis. Above Nuz the road passes 
through the village of Villefranche. 

In front of the inns in the road up 
the Val d'Aosta it is a common cus- 
tom to trellice vines quite across the 
road ; the delicious shelter which this 
affords to the heated and weary tra- 
veller must be enjoyed to be fiilly 
valued : in this part of the valley the 
custom is most general. 

On the approach to Aosta the 
chfiteau Quart is seen placed high on 
the mountain side ; a path leads up 
to it from, near Villefranche, and 
down on the other side of its glen 
towards Aosta^so that a visit to it 
requires no retracing of steps, and 
the beautiful scenes presented in tbe 
ascent and at the chateau deserve the 
trouble of climbing there. Little more 
than a league further up the valley is 

Aosta, a city more interesting for 
its Antiquities and historical asso- 
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ciations than any other claim it has to 
importance. Its situation is indeed 
strikingly beautiful, near the conflu- 
ence of the Buttier and the Doire, in 
Wk deep rich valley, surrounded by 
lofty and snow-capped mountains. 
Xhe Civitas Augusti — or Augusta 
JPrstoria -~ claims a much higher 
antiquity. It was known under the 
name of Cordele, as the chief city of 
the Salassi : its history, earlier than 
Its conquest by Terrentius Varro, a 
general of Augustus, is fabulous, but 
the antiquary of Aosta has no diffi- 
culty in fixing the date of its founda- 
tion 406 before that of Rome, 1158 
B.€* I By the army of the emperor it 
was taken 24 years before the Chris« 
tian era, and its inhabitants reduced to 
miserable captivity. Augustus rebuilt 
the city, gave his own name to it, and 
established there 3000 soldiers from 
the Praetorian cohorts. The remains 
of large public buildings attest its 
importance at that time. A trium- 
phal arch in tolerable preservation is 
one of the finest of the remains — 
nearly one fourth of it is buried in 
soil brought down by the torrent of 
the Buttier, near to which it is si- 
tuated. Across this river there is a 
Roman bridge, now nearly buried in 
the soil accumulated around it during 
so many ages. There is also a re- 
markable gate or port, having two 
fa9ades, with a quadrangle between 
them, each fa9ade composed of three 
arches — that in the centre is much the 
largest. There are also the ruins of 
an Amphitheatre^ of a barracks or 
Praetorian palace, towers, walls, and 
fragments of unknown former appro- 
priation, now serving only to perplex 
antiquaries. 

Aosta is the seat of a bishop under 
the archbishop of Chamberry. A 
military commandant is also stationed 
here, and a numerous establishment 
of official inspectors ; fiscal, sanitory 
&c. ; a tribunal of justice, a royal 
college, an hospital for the military, 
and another for the poor. 

Anselm, the notorious archbishop 



of Canterbury in the 1 1th century, 
was born at Aosta. 

St. Bernard, whose name is im- 
mortally associated with the mountain 
pass from the valley of the Rhone to 
the valley of the Doire,was archdeacon 
of Aosta ; and his knowledge, from 
his situation, of the exposure and suf- 
ferings of those who traversed these 
regions, led to his establishment of 
the celebrated hospice, upon the per- 
manent footing it has since held, and 
left him to be remembered as the 
" Apostle of the Alps." 

The cathedral is deserving of a 
visit, though it has no high antiquity. 

There is a column erected to com- 
memorate the flight of Calvin from 
the city in 1541, with the following 
inscription : -~ 

HANC 

CALVIN I rUGZ 

EREXIT AKKO MDXLI 

EELIOIONIS CONSTANTIA REPARAVIT 

ANNO MDCCXLI. ^ 

The inns at Aosta are now gene- 
rally good, but the E9U de Valais is 
excellent, for cleanness, comfort, and 
acconmiodation. A diligence passes 
daily between Aosta and Turin, going 
three times a week, and returning the 
alternate days : and chars may be had 
in all the intermediate towns. 

The difficulties about distances in 
Piedmont, alluded to in the intro* 
duction to this section, is nowhere 
more strongly felt than in this route 
to the Val d' Aosta from Turin. With 
maps, post-books, descriptions of the 
valley, and the latest authority — the 
"Dizionario Geografico Storico, etatia^ 
ticO'Commerciale degli stati di S. M. il 
re de Sardegna" and the last ** Carta 
Corograjica delle Divisioni di Torino 
e di Aosta, published by authority of 
the government, before us, neither 
distances nor measures can be recon- 
ciled. Whether the miles are geo- 
graphical, 60 to a degree, or of Pied- 
mont,40 to a degree, is not mentioned; 
and no measure from the scales of 
three of the best maps will agree with 
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^tber of the quantitiea described in < 
the three best works, which ought to 
be of authority since they are sanc- 
tioned by the government ; so that 
the distances named can only be 
approximations. 

The valley of Aosta^ more perhaps 
than any other in Piedmont, is 
afflicted in a horrid degree with cre- 
tinism and goitre ; from Chatillon to 
ViUeneuve this blight seems to have 
&llen moat heavily. Brockedon says, 
** Nowhere are goitres and cretinisms 
more prevalent than in this beautiful 
▼alley. The peasantry appear squalid 
and filthy, a race of beings generally 
stunted and diseased. Of the whole 
population in the neighbourhood of 
Aosta, one in fifty is a cretin ; and 
above half are more or less goitred. 
Some of these are horrid objects. 
Tumours as large as their heads are 
appended to their throats, varying in 
number, size, and colour. The dirt, 
deformity, and imbecility of the in- 
habitants of this part of the valley, 
presented a scene so wretched, that it 
harrowed our feelings. Not a well- 
dressed or decent-looking person is 
to be met with : all bear marks of 
poverty, disease, and wretchedness; 
and this too amidst scenes for which 
nature has done so much. Surrounded 
by mountains, and high in their own 
.->» locality, we saw nothing of the light- 
ness, activity, and high ^irits of the 
mountaineer. Something weighs 
upon the people like a curse. Many 
eonjectures have been offered upon 
the cause of goitres and cretinism, 
liabour, food, water, air, have all 
been offered in explanation; but 
none of these account for it satisfac- 
torily. The opinion of our guide 
was, that it was chiefly owing to the 
villainously dirty habits of the people 
most afflicted with it. He said that 
among the mountaineers this was the 
general opinion ; and though it some- 
times descended in families, and often 
was observed in infismcy, yet it might 
be traced to the filthy habits of pre- 
ceding generations." 



On leaving the city to asc^id the 
valley, the drive ibr about four miles 
lies through the open plain of the 
Val d' Aosta, and through scenes <^ 
its greatest richness in vegetatioii. 
At this distance from Aosta the road 
passes beneath the chateau SairOy an 
unpicturesque structure; nearly op- 
posite to it, on the other side o£ tbe 
valley, is a queer building in villam- 
ous taste, the diateau of AimaYiUe^ 
situated on a knoll in a commanding 
position, and thrusting its impudent 
pretensions into notice as if it were a 
work of high refinement. 

Sarra is about halfway firom Aosta 
to Villeneuve. Betweei these places 
the road passes, near to the l^ter 
place, through St. Pierre, where there 
is one of the most picturesque cb*- 
teaux in the valley* Soon after 
leaving St. Pierre a fine scene is 
presented in the approach to Ville- 
neuve, where the vast rock above the 
town is seen surmounted by the 
Chatel d* Argent, and beyond, the 
snowy alps at the bead o£ the Val 
Savaranche. About a mile fWnn 
St. Pierre the road turns towaxds 
the river, which it crosses by a stone 
bridge to reach the little town 
of 

ViUeneuve, where there is no- 
thing of interest, and where the inn 
offers poor accommodation ; it is too 
near to Aosta to induce the owners 
to make it more agreeable in the hope 
of detaining travellers. Near to 
Villeneuve, the valleys of the Sava- 
ranche, and the Rhemes, open ahnost 
together from the south, into the 
valley of the Doire. Above Ville- 
neuve the valley narrows and becomes 
much more wooded, the walnut trees 
forming in some places almost a 
forest, especially near 

Arvier, about 4 miles above Vil- 
leneuve. Here the vineyards are 
celebrated, every slope being terraced, 
and vines planted. A little beyond 
Arvierds the dirty narrow village of 

Ivrogne. Until within two or 
three years this village was almost a 
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barrier to the passage of carriages up 
the Talley, from tiie steepness and 
narrowness oS its principal street. 
VcfWi however, this is alt<^etber 
arvoided ; a new bridge is made over 
tiie torrent of the Giisancbe, and a 
^ood road is carried behind the town 
and &lls into the old road above it, 
^rhere this enters on the road cut out 
of Fort Roc, which has also been 
widened, and a good road is now ear- 
ned through the defile which separates 
what is considered a distinction in the 
▼alley — the Val d*Aosta, from the 
Talley of La Salle. 

Here the road rises hundreds of feet 
above the bed of the Doire, which is 
seen founing below through its re- 
strained course ; and from the summit 
of this pass, Mont Blanc at the head 
of the valley closes the scene with its 
masses as a magnificent barrier. The 
view is strikingly beautiful. The 
road, thus carried over the precipices, 
crosses in some places deep rifts in 
the mountain side ; over these chasms, 
platforms are placed, which, being 
removed, would cut off all communi- 
cation by this road, and oblige an 
army to make a considerable ditour 
to descend by other points into 
the Val d'Aosta. A peep over the 
parapet wall, or through the plat- 
forms into the depth bdow, excites a 
shudder. 

From Fort Roc the road descends 
rapidly to the Doire, which it crosses 
on a wooden bridge, and thence con- 
tinues on the left bank to 

La Salle. Before arriving at this 
village there is a fine view of Mont 
Blanc and the valley, presented, as 
the road passes into a deep ravine to 
cross a torrent near its head, Aence 
vrinding round on the other side of 
this ravine, it rapidly descends upon 
La Salle, a dirty narrow village, 
where, however, the name is preserved 
of the ancient people of this valley, 
the Salassi. On a hill near X'a Salle 
are the ruins of an old feudal castle, 
there are many traces of its high 
antiquity found in and about the 



village. From Ivrogne to La Salle 
is about nine English miles ; iiience 
to 

Morgex, by a steep and rather 
narrow road, is about three miles. 
Nearly opposite to Morgex, it is in 
contemplation by the Sardinian go- 
vernment to form a good approach 
by the camp of Prince Thomas to La 
Tuille, and the pass of the Little St. 
Bernard. One of the most important 
benefits which the government could 
confer upon its subjects in the Val 
d*Ao8ta, and the Tarentaise. At 
Morgex two or three little inns have 
been lately built 

From Morgex, the road up the 
valley is better than that between La 
Salle and Morgex, and at the distance 
of a league a branch of the road de- 
scends to cross the Doire, and leads to 
the village and baths of St. Didier. 
Through the former the road to the 
Little St. Bernard passes, and about 
a lei^e from the branch road to 
Si Didier, the traveller enters 

CormayeWfWhere he will find in the 
Albergo del Angelo a capital iun and 
a good table d'hote, and wherei, during 
the summer, he may ei^joy, en pennon^ 
this beautiful retreat in the finest 
part of the Alps. 

Cormayeur, though conradered as 
the head of the Val d'Aosta, is in 
reality in the Val d*£ntreves ; it is &' 
large village with many good houses, 
situated near the confluence of the 
two branches of the Doire wl^ch 
descend from the Col de Ferret and 
the Col de la Seigne. At the foot of 
the southern side of Mont Blanc to 
which it approximates so nearly, that 
the glaciers and snowy crests of the 
great chain appear to hang over the 
valley. From the village, the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc is concealed by 
the Mont Dolina, but half an hour's 
walk discloses the chain, from the 
" Monarch,*' to the grand Jorasse. 
That part of the chain seen from the 
village to close the valley includes the 
remarkable peak of the Geant, and 
the whole course of the path, by which 
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the pasMge may be made by the 
CM de Geant to Chamouny, is, on the 
side of Piednoont, to be traeed from 
Cormayeur. This exeursion, fa- 
tiguing and diffieult, is seldom made. 
Mrs. Campbell, however, and her 
daughter, English ladies, crossed from 
Chamouny to Cormayeur, in company 
with a doien guides, in the summer 
of 182S; an adventure not yet for- 
gotten in the neighbourhood. 

Cormayeur is a place much re- 
sorted to in the summer by invalids, 
for the sake of its mineral waters. 
There are different springs near it ; 
that of La Victoire is half a league to 
the S. W. ; its waters are impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas, sulphate of 
magnesia, and a little iron, and has a 
temperature of about 54. The spring 
of La Marguerite varies a little in the 
proportions of its components, but its 
temperature is 12 degrees higher. 
The Piedmontese have great reliance 
on the salutary effects of theb mineral 
springs, and in their resort to them 
bring tc^ether many agr^mens. To 
them, the traveller to the head of the 
Val d^Aosta, and the tourist around 
Mont Blanc are indebted for an esta- 
blishment which offers to them rest, 
and refreshment, and, generally, agree- 
able society, after their journeys. 

The establishment of chars at Cor- 
mayeur is excellent. A tariff fixes 
the price ; for 2 persons, at 1 2 francs^; 
for 3, at 15 francs ; and for 4, at 
20 francs, for their conveyance to 
Aosta. 

ROUTE 108. 

MARTIGNY TO AOSTA. PASS OF THE 

GREAT ST. BERNARD, 

f At Martigny (Route 59.) chars 
are generally hired for this ex- 
cursion, to take the traveller as far 
as Liddes, whence the ascent to 'the 
hospice is made on mules, the road be- 
yond being impracticable, at present, 
for any sort of carriage ; but the spirit 
of the Valaisans will, if possible, 
overcame this difficulty. The same 



enogy whidi has so much improved 
the roads in their canton, has already 
made the difficulties of the f<»«st of 
St. Pierre to subside; and if they 
be encouraged by the Sardinian go- 
vernment, or, perhaps, in defiance of 
its blind policy, we may yet see a 
good practicable char road on the 
side of Switzerland, carried to the 
hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 

The length of route from Martigny, 
or rather the village La Batie, which 
lies in the route of the Simplon, near 
Martigny, to the hospice, is nine 
leagues. It passes through the Bourg 
of Martigny, and shortly after crosses 
the Drance. The bed of this river 
still exhibits in the rocks and stones 
with which it is strewn, evidence 
of the devastation occasioned in 1818, 
by the bursting of a lake in the valley 
of Bagnes. 

After crossing to the left bank 
of the Drance, the road leaves the 
path to the Fordaz, which leads to 
Chamouny, on the right, and con- 
tinues up the course of the Drance 
to the miserable villages of Valette 
and Bouvemier. Swm after the 
river is crossed, and the road con- 
tinues on its right bank in the deep 
valley of the Drance. In one part 
the defile is so narrow that it was 
found necessary to cut a gallery 
through the rock : beyond it, the 
road soon after recrosses the river, 
and ascends on the left bank to 

St. Branchier, another dirty irillage 
situated at the confluence of the two 
branches of the Drance, one of which 
descends from the Val d*Entremon^ 
and the Great St. Bernard, the other 
from the Val de Bagnes and the 
glaciers of Charmontane. 

Above St. Branchier there are 
some fine scenes in the Val d'Entre- 
mont, but none strikingly grand ; it 
has the general character of an alpine 
valley, and nothing that deserves to 
be particularly remembered. At 
Orsieres the path which leads to 
Issert and the Val de Ferret turns off 
on the right. 
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I ;^yond Orsiercs the scenery im- 
proves a little in wildness. The 
torrent can seldom be seen in the 
deep gorge which it has made its 
course, and there is nothing striking 
in the scenery until the traveller ar- 
rives in the forest of St. Pierre. 

Liddes and St. Pierre are the only 
villages on the road between Orsieres 
and the hospice ; the former has a 
tolerable inn, (L' Union), where tra- 
vellers can rest and refresh. 

It is usually a journey of 10 hours 
to the hospice, from Martigny. The 
charge for a char to or from Liddes 
and Martigny is generally 12 francs, 
and for each mule from Uddes to the 
hospice 6 francs, and a doucettr to 
the boy who returns with the mule. 
Setween Liddes and St Pierre chars 
are seldom taken, not that the road is 
impracticable, but it is, at present, 
very liable to disruption. 

St. Pierre is a dirty wretched vil- 
lage, but it has fragments and in- 
scriptions enough to support some 
claims to antiquity. A military co- 
lumn, dedicated to the younger Con- 
stautine, is placed here. De Rivaz 
says that it was originally on the 
summit of the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, and replaced there the statue 
of Jupiter Penninus, which Con- 
stantine destroyed about the year 
339. 

On leaving St. Pierre the road 
crosses a deep abyss, through which 
the Drance forces its way into the 
valley below. The road to the ho- 
spice leaves on the left a torrent which 
descends from the Val Orsey, in which 
there is, not far from St. Pierre, a 
magnificent cascade. 

The road formerly led through the 
forest of St. Pierre, by a path among 
the rocks and roots of pines, so steep 
and tortuous, that Napoleon's difH- 
culties in transporting his artillery 
were here ; perhaps, the greatest that 
he encountered from natural obstacles 
during his extraordinary expedition 
in 1800, across these Alps. Lately 
the spirited Valaisans have cut an 



excellent road along^the precipices 
which overhang the deep course of 
the Drance, avoiding the steep rises 
and falls of the old road, and leading 
the traveller by a safe path, which their 
daring engineers have cut out of the 
rock, through a savage and appalling 
defile. 

On leaving the forest, and rising 
to where the pines and larches are 
stunted from their elevation above 
the level of the sea, the traveller 
arrives at some pasturages, where 
there are many chalets. The enormous 
mass of the Mont Velan appears to 
forbid further progress, some of its 
fine glaciers, particularly that of Me- 
nou, stream down into the plain of 
Prou, where, amidst the shelter of 
surrounding mountains, numerous 
herds gather the rich herbage of this 
alpine pasturage. 

On rising above this basin, the 
path enters another defile, and the 
scenes become more sterile and dreary 
as the summit is approached. At 
length, after passing some beds of 
snow, the solitary walls of the 

Hospice' appear, and the traveller 
reaches, on;the very summit of the pass, 
this dwelling in the clouds, 8200 
English feet above the level of the sea. 

Here, in the practice of the most 
disinterested benevolence, lives this 
community of Religeux, who devote 
the best time of their lives, when 
man is most susceptible of his powers 
for its enjoyment, to the service of 
their fellow men ; those whose pur- 
suits oblige them to traverse these 
dreary fields in seasons of danger, 
when, without such aid and protec- 
tion, hundreds must perish. 

The Hospice is a massive stone 
building, well adapted to its perilous 
situation, which is on the very highest 
point of the pass, where it is exposed 
to tremendous storms from the north- 
east and south-west. On the north- 
west it is sheltered by the Mont Che- 
nelletaz, and in an opposite direction 
by the Mont Mort. There is no 
mountain which bears the name of 
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the St. Bernird. Like that of the 
St. Gothard, the name is only given 
to the pass. The ehief building is 
capable of accommodating 70 or 80 
travellers' with beds : 300 may be 
sheltered ; and between 500 and 600 
have received assistance in one day. 
Besides this, there is a house near the 
hospice on the other nde of the way; 
it was built as a place of refuge in 
case of 'fire '—an event which has 
twice happened here since the found- 
ation of the establishment. It bears 
the name of the Hotel de St. Louis, 
which was given in compliment to 
the kings of France, whose protection 
vras often extended to the hospice. 
It is chiefly used for offices, and by 
the domestics of the establishment. 

Within a few 'years additional ac* 
commodation in bed-rooms has been 
added. The ground floor consists of 
stabling, store-room for wood, fodder, 
&c A flight of steps leads up to 
the principal entrance in the first 
floor of the building, where a long 
corridor connects the offices. Sec. with 
the chapel. Another corridor on the 
floor above leads to the dormitories, 
the refectory, the gallery of the 
chapel, &c. The Drawing Room, 
^propriated to the reception of stran- 
gers, especially ladies, is entered from 
the stairs between the two corridors. 
Here, the few brethren who are pri- 
vileged to enter, do the honours to 
their visitors. 

The Clavandier, (or Burser), an 
office which was, until lately, most 
courteously filled for many years by 
M. Barras, who resided nearly thirty 
years at this hospice, when he was 
removed, and placed at the head of 
his brethren, in the recently esta- 
blished hospice, on the pass of the 
Simplon. The Clavandier the com- 
missary of the establishment, is the 
brother who usually presides at the 
hours of 1 2 and 6, dinner and supper. 
Formerly gentlemen dined or supped 
with all the monks in their refectory, 
but this is now discontinued. 

The room appropriated to visitcnrs 



is large and convenient ; it is bung 
with many drawings and prints, pre- 
sents sent by travellers in acknow- 
ledgment of the kind attoationa 
which Uiey had received from the 
brethren. A piano was anoong the 
presents thus sent, by a lady;. At- 
tached to this room is a cabinet, in 
which a day, unfavourable far out- 
door enjoyment, may be passed writh 
interest and pleasure. It contains 
collections of the plants, insects, snA. 
minerals of the Alps, and many 
relics of the temple dedicated to Ju- 
piter, which formerly stood on this 
pass, near to the ate of the bodice. 
These antiquities consist of votive 
tablets, and figures, in bronze, and 
other metals and materials, arms^ 
coins, &c., and are curiously illustra- 
tive (^ the early worship on this 
mountain, and the intercourse esta- 
blished over this pass. No trace 
whatever now remains of the temple^ 
though these relics are found upo&i 
what is known to have been its siteu 
Steps cut in the rock may yet l>e 
seen, which led up to the spot upon 
which the temple stood. 

The chapel of the hospice is gene- 
rally well attended on Sunday and 
Festas, when the weather is not un- 
favourable, by the peasants firom the 
neighbouring valleys and Alp pas- 
tures. The tawdry ornaments of 
Catholic ceremony and worship in 
the chapel weakens the impressive 
character of the establishment and 
its devotees, for whom the most un- 
feigned respect must exist; but as 
their religious peculiarities are never 
obtruded upon strangers, and as their 
most valuable duties are performed 
in obedience to the dictates of their 
religion, no man has a right to nuke 
them a ground of offence. 

After the battle of Marengo, where 
Desaix fell. Napoleon ordered a mo- 
nument to be erected in the chapel 
of the convent, but it has within a 
few years been removed, and is now 
placed on the landing of the stairs, 
between the coriidors. 
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In the chapd there is a box, where 
donations in aid of the funds of the 
establishment are put, and travellers 
who receive its hospitalities offer their 
acknowledgments in a sum not less 
than fiiey would have paid for such 
accommodation at an inn. The mo- 
ney thus given by those who can 
afibrd it, ought to be in a more liberal 
degree, because that excess aids the 
mooks to extend their assistance to 
poor and destitute travellers, a very 
numerous class of claimants upon 
them, from the great intercourse 
which exists by this pass between 
Switzerland and Italy. 

There are usually 1 or 12 brethren 

here. They are all young men, who 

enter upon this devoted service at 1 8, 

and few survive the time of their 

▼ow, 15 years : the severities of the 

iveather in the winter, at this height, 

impidrs their health, and they are 

driven to retire to a lower and more 

genial clime, but often with broken 

cmistitutions and ruined health. Even 

in the summer, it has happened that 

the ice never melted in the lake on 

the summit, and in some years not a 

week has passed unthout snow falling. 

It always freezes early in the mom- 

hig, even in the height of summer, 

and the hospice is rarely four months 

clear of deep snow. Around the 

building, it averages 7 or 8 feet, and 

the drifts sometimes rest against it, 

and accumulate to the height of 

40 feet. In the summer of 1816, 

the ice of the lake, on the summit of 

the Great St. Bernard never melted, 

and not a week passed without snow 

£dling. The severest cold recorded 

was 29° below zero, of Fahrenheit : 

it has often been observed at 18° 

cmd 20P below. The greatest heat 

has been 68°, but even in the height of 

smnmer, it always freezes in the 

morning. 

The perilous passage of this moun- 
tain is more frequently undertaken in 
the winter than is generally ima- 
gined ; it is difficult to conceive the 
necessity or urgency d affairs which 



can lead persons at sneh a season 
through scenes of such peril. They 
are generally pedlars or smugglers 
who traverse these dreary and danger* 
ous solitudes in defiance of the snowi^ 
tourmentes, and avalanches, which 
always threaten and often overwhelm 
them. During the severe cold, the 
snow at this elevation falls like 
dust ; the particles are iVozen so hard 
that they do not attach and fcMrm 
flakes as in lower regions, nor eon- 
solidate on the surface where it lies ; 
a storm of wind, therefore, lifts it, 
and the air is filled with a mist of 
snow which the eye cannot penetrate $ 
and the poor wretch exposed to it 
wanders from the land-marks, which 
in clear weather would guide him, 
to some fatal spot where he is de- 
stroyed. These are the tourmentes 
so much dreaded. Avalanches are less 
frequent, but they are often fatal; 
snow, in large masses, accumulates on 
the steep slopesof the mountains, until 
its weight overcomes its support, or, 
submelting, loosens it; then it 
suddenly slides off^, and soon acquires 
a degree of inconceivable violence, 
which sweeps away everything in 
its course : these avalanches often 
happen in the winter, and render the 
approach to the hospice, especially on 
the side of Switzerland, very danger- 
ous. 

To assist travellers, amidst the 
perils to which they are here ex- 
posed, is the duty to which the kind 
brethren of the hospice and their 
assistants devote themselves. Undis- 
mayed by the storm they seek amidst 
these dangers the exhausted or over« 
whelmed traveller ; they are generally 
accompanied by their Dogs, animals 
of peculiar sagacity for this service. 
These often roam alone day and night 
through these desolate regions, trace 
out the victim buried in the snow, 
lie on him to impart warmth, bark 
and howl for assistance, or if the dis- 
tance be too great, return to obtain 
it There are usually five or six of 
these noble animab kept at the ho- 
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spice^ but their duties sometimes lead 
them into fatal danger. On the 
17th of December, 1825, a party, 
of three Maroniers, domestics of the 
convent, one of them, was Victor, a 
worthy man, well remembered by alp* 
ine travellers, went out with two dogs, 
on the side of the Vacherie, to search 
at a dangerous time for travellers; 
they met one with whom they were 
returning to the convent, when an 
avalanche overwhelmed them, and 
all perished except one of the dogs, 
whose prodigious strengtii and ao* 
tivity enabled it to escape. . The 
bodies of poor Victor and his com- 
panions were only found afta: the 
melting of the snow in the following 
summer. 

The Morgue into which the bodies 
of the victims who had perished on 
these mountains used to be placed 
for recognition, has been altered 
within a few years ; the bodies which 
had long been left in the morgue 
have been removed, together with 
the bones of hundreds, the accumu* 
lation of ages, which, until a short 
time since, had remained within a 
walled enclosure attached to the mor- 
gue. These relics of mortality might 
have continued there without offence ; 
it was a memento mori of the deepest 
interest. Scarcely ten years ago 
Brockedon described it thus : -— 
" There is one scene of melancholy 
interest usually visited on the St. 
Bernard — the morgue, or receptacle 
for the dead. It is a low building, 
a few yards from the eastern extre* 
mity of the convent, where the bodies 
of Uie unfortunate victims to storms 
and avalanches in these mountains 
have been placed. They have ge- 
nerally been found frozen, and put 
into this horrid receptacle in the 
posture in which they perished. 
Here,*^many have ** dried up and 
withered," and on some even the 
clothes have remained after eighteen 
years ; others present a horrid aspect, 
some of the bones of the head being 
blanched and exposed, whilst black 



integuments 'still attach to parts of 
the face : among the latest vietinis 
were a mother and child. The air 
passed freely through the grated 
windows, without bearing to the nos- 
trils of the observer the foul evi- 
dence of its transition through this 
dreadful place. Fh>m the rapid eva- 
poration at this height, the bo^es 
had dried without the usual decay. 
In a walled enclosure on one side of 
the morgue was a great accumula- 
tion of bones, white, broken, and 
apparently the gathering of cen- 
turies. Upon this rocky and frozen 
soil they could not bury the dead, 
and, probably, as they dry up with- 
out offence, they are placed here for 
the chance of recognition.** — I^xsses 
of the Alps, 

The system of purveyance for the 
hospital seems to be well regulated ; 
supplies come from Aosta and the 
neighbouring villages. Their winter 
store of hay for their cows is so valu- 
able, that the mules which ascend 
from either side with travellers, are 
required to bring their own hay. 
Wood for firing is one of the most 
important necessaries to them. Not 
a stick grows within two leagues, and 
all the wood supplied to the convent 
is brought from the forest which be- 
longs to it, in the Val de Ferret, a 
distance of nearly four leagues. The 
consumption of wood at the convent, 
is considerable, for, at the great ele- 
vation of the hospice, water boils at 
about 190 degrees, which is so much 
less favourable for the concoction of 
meat than at 212 degrees, that it re- 
quires five hours to effect that, whici^ 
at the higher temperature, may be 
done in three hours. They have now 
adopted stoves for warming the con- 
vent with hot air. 

Visitors universally acknowledge 
the kind and courteous attention 
which they receive from those excel- 
lent men, particularly at table. They 
are freely communicative about their 
establishment, and convei^ation has 
no restraint, but in the respect which 
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,tbeir characters demand. The lan- 
guage used by them is French, 
though there are Italians and Ger- 
mans among them. They are well 
informed upon most subjects, and 
intelligent upon those in which their 
situation has been favourable to their 
acquiring information. The period- 
ical works of some academic bodies 
and institutions are sent to them, and 
they have a small library, which is 
chiefly theological. During their 
short summers, their intercourse with 
well-informed travellers is extensive, 
which is shown in the names and 
notices left by travellers in the albums 
preserved carefully by the [brethren 
at the hospice ; this intercourse gives 
to their inquiries a propriety, and an 
apparent interest in the affairs of the 
world. 

: A report had prevailed, that the 
funds of the convent had suffered 
much upon the fall of Napoleon, who 
had especially patronised the estab- 
lishment. In reply to inquiries upon 
this subject, the prior answered, that 
their funds were in a flourishing con- 
dition; that Bonaparte rather im- 
poverished than enriched them. It 
was true that he had assisted them 
with donations, but his claims upon 
their funds had exceeded his benefits ; 
that they had had forty men quartered 
upon them for months together, and 
60,0CX) had passed in one season, and 
all these had been assisted. Their 
fimds, he said, from the facilities 
which peace gave to travelling, were 
now increasing, because visitors to 
the convent, who can afibrd it, are 
usually donors. 

The monks are of the order of 
St. Augustin, and the distinguishing 
badge of that order is a white slit 
band passed round the neck, the ends 
before and behind- being tucked into 
the girdle. The dress is a black cloth 
robe, which reaches nearly to the 
ankle, buttoned from top to bottom ; 
a black conical cap, with a tuft at the 
top, completes a costume which is 
gentlemanly and becoming. 



Travellers who wish to stay at the 
hospice for a few days, must do it 
with leave of the principal. It is un- 
derstood that the object of the esta- 
blishment is only to assist the passing 
traveller; but a stay of some days 
for scientific research, or excursion in 
the neighbouring mountains is readily 
acceded to. One of the brethren has 
twice ascended the Mont Velan, 
and made excursions across the gla- 
ciers which divide the Combin and 
the Velan, and separate the Val Pel- 
lina from the Val Orsey. 

** The scene from the western end 
of the hospice, looking towards Italy, 
is sterile and dreary ; patches of snow 
are seen on the sides of the moun- 
tains, which sweep down to the lake ; 
and the Pain de Sucrey a pinnacled 
mountain on the other side of the 
Vacherie, with its rocks and snows, 
adds to its wildness and desolation. 

« A column opposite to the middle 
of the water, marks the boundary of 
Piedmont and the Valais; above, 
and beyond it, is the little plain of 
Jupiter, where a temple formerly 
stood, and from which a Roman road 
led down on the Fiedmonte!se side of 
the pass. This road may be easily 
traced in the hewn rock, and the re- 
mains of a massive pavement; but 
not a vestige of the temple^^is left 
above the surface. 

" The period of the foundation of 
the temple of Jupiter, which was 
formerly on the summit, is unknown ; 
but many of the bronze votive tablets, 
which have been found in its ruins, 
appear to be of great antiquity; 
they were placed in the temple and 
on the altars by travellers, in grati- 
tude for escape from perils* in 
their journey across the Alps ; some 
are inscribed to Jupiter, some to the 
god Penninus. This difference pro- 
bably arose from the nation of the 
devotee; for when the Romans be* 

*f A custom vhich is continued in the Ca» 
tholic Church, as every traveller in France 
Italy, and Catholic Switzerland may have 
noti(»d. 
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eame acquainted with this pass, the 
worship of Jupiter for that of Pen- 
ninus was a change only in name 
and Penninus was preserved with, 
that of Jupiter long after the Romans 
had extended their conquests beyond 
these Alps. The religion, if not the 
temple, had long been established 
upon these heights; from the frag- 
ments, however, which have been 
found of the temple, it appears to 
have been a Roman work of a time 
probably not earlier than that of Au- 
gustus. The period of the substitution 
of a military column for the statue of 
Jupiter, under the younger Constan- 
tine, in the year 339, was probably 
not that of the destruction of the 
temple ; for medals of the children of 
Theodosius, fifty years later, have been 
found there. It has been conjectured 
by Chretien de Loges, in his " Ettait 
Historiques mr le Mont Saint Berfiard,** 
that it was destroyed by the Huns 
and Vandals during their ravages; 
for it was not in existence when the 
Lombards passed the Alps in 574. 

<< The name of this mountain, or 
rather of this range of the Pennine 
Alps, is generally admitted to be of 
Celtic origin, from pen, or penn, a 
height (this term is still preserved in 
Cornwall and Wales as Pendennis, 
Penmaenmawr), and not from the 
Poeiii, who crossed the Alps with 
Hannibal. Hie territories of the 
Veragri extended to the summit of 
this pass, which was the barrier be- 
tween them and the Salassi, a people 
of the Val d' Aosta. On this moun- 
tain, Livy states that the Veragri 
worshipped a god of the Alps, Pen- 
ninus, or Jupiter Penninus, and one 
of the earliest names for this passage 
of the Alps, was Mons Jovis, or 
Mons Jovis Penninus; this was 
gaUicised into Mont Joux, by which 
it was generally known before it 
acquired that of St. Bernard. 

'* The first foundation of the hospice 
has been attributed by some to Louis 
the Debonnaire, by others to Charle- 
magne, whose uncle Bernard, an ille- 



gitimate son of Qiarles Martely led 
a division of the invading army of 
Charlemagne over the Great Sc 
Bernard when he went to attack 
Lombardy. The present name of 
the pass, Saussure supposes, migbt 
have been derived from this Bernard} 
but there was another of the name^ 
an ill^itimate son of Pepin, to whom 
Charlemagne left the kio^rdom of 
Italy. To him may rather be attri- 
buted the original estaUishmeat of the 
hospice, from the interest virhich he 
would have in preserving the eon- 
munication with Gaul by this passage 
oi the Alps, and with it have given 
his name, for there is faistc^cal evi- 
dence that a monastery existed on the 
Great St Bernard before) the year 
851 ; for Simkr mentions, that Hart- 
mann, abbe and almoner of Mont 
Joux, who was made at that time 
bishop of Laufluine, had been chief 
of the mmiastery. De Rivaa men- 
tions even an earlier abb^ of thiscoB- 
vent, Vultgare, in 832 ; and the an- 
nals of Bertin state, that Lothaire 
the second king of Lorrame, in 859 
made a treaty with his brother, the 
emperor Louis IL, by which he 
ceded to him Geneva, Lausanne^ 
and Sion, but reserved particularly 
L'HospiUil dt St, Bernard^ which 
proves, says Saussure^ the importance 
of this passage, and the name wrfajeh 
it bore. But its history at this pe- 
riod is obscure, because in the year 
390, it was devastated by Amaudy 
who destroyed the monuments and 
records. 

" The present hospice was founded 
in 962, by Bernard, who was bom cf 
a noble family of Savoy, at the cha- 
teau of Menthon, on the lake of An- 
necy. A determination at an early 
age to devote himself to an eedesias- 
tical life, induced him to desert his 
home and go to Aosta, of which city 
he afterwards became archdeacon. A 
coincidence of his name with that of 
the monastery probably influenced 
his determination to re-establish the 
hospice on Mont Joux, of which he 
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t^eoaitte the chief. He founded at 
nearly the same time the hospice on 
-tbe liittte St. Bernard, and gave to 
tlftem the name, and placed them un- 
der the protection of his favourite 
saint, Nicolas de Myre, as tutelary 
patron of these establishments* By 
degrees the name of the devotee was 
joined to that of the saint, and alter 
the canonisation of Bertrand, his 
name superseded that of all others, 
and has continued attached to the 
hospice since 1123. The attempt of 
Constantine to destroy the worship 
of Jupiter had not entirely succeeded ; 
but St. Bernard rooted out the re- 
mains of paganism, and founded an 
establishment for active benevolence, 
to which thousands have been in- 
debted. He died in 1008, after hav- 
ing governed the convent upwards of 
40 years. For some time after the 
death of St. Bernard, the hospice 
was exposed to frequent outrages 
from barbarians who traversed the 
mountains ; and its records of the 
11th century present a succession of 
ealamities. The Saracens overran 
the country, carrying fire and sword 
into the alpine valleys ; the monas- 
tery of Mont Joux was burnt, and its 
ruins became a station of brigands, 
who plundered or exacted an exorbit- 
ant payment from all passengers 
through a barrier which they esta- 
blished at the south-west extremity 
of the lake. The Normans having 
determined to expel these marauders, 
broke down the barriers and killed 
the guard. Still outrages continued ; 
and Canute, king of England and 
Denmark, among others, complained 
to the pope and the emperor of the 
horrors and violence committed in 
the Alps upon his subjects going on 
pilgrimages to Borne, who seldom 
ventured to traverse these mountains 
unless in companies of 400 or 500. His 
complaints were regarded ; the tolls 
of the passage were abolished; and 
Canute, in consequence, vnrote to his 
bishops and prelates, informing them 
that he had secured the safety of the 



pilgrims in the route of the Pennine 
Alps. The brigands were driven 
out, good order succeeded to out- 
rage, and the convent was re-es- 
tablished. 

" In the contests of the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa with pope Alex- 
ander III., and Humbert, count of 
Maurienne, diplomas of protection 
were given by them to the convent, 
for the security of persons and pro- 
perty belonging to the monastery. It 
was one of the very few objects in 
which emperors, sovereign pontijB&, 
and other distinguished persons, dis- 
puted the glory of fostering and pro- 
tecting a foundation so important to 
humanity. It soon acquired great 
celebrity and opulence. As early as 
1177, it had, in various dioceses 88 
benefices, in priories, cures, chateaux, 
and farms ; it had lands in Sicily, in 
Flanders, and in England. Its cli- 
max of riches and importance was in 
1480, when it possessed 98 cures 
alone. Subsequently, however, the 
reformation, political changes in the 
states, loss of distant property, dis- 
putes with the popes, with the ndgh- 
bouring states, and with each other, 
drove the monks of St* Bernard ta 
seek even eleemosynary assistance. 
The very land upon which their noble 
duties are performed has been the 
subject of disputes between the neigh- 
bouring states. Sardinia claimed it 
as within a frontier extending to the 
bridge of Nudri, on the northern 
side ; but the Valaisans established a 
claim to it as within . the diocese of 
Sion, by bulls of the popes from 
Leo IX. to Benoit XIV. The ho- 
spice, therefore, stands within the 
canton of the Valais ; but its author- 
ity extends only to. the middle of the 
laJce, on the borders of which a co- 
lumn is fixed as a line of demarcation ;. 
and the excellent brethren of St. 
Bernard had not only all their pro- 
perty within the state of SarcUnia 
taken from them, but they were ac- 
tually taxed by this state for the use 
which they made of the summer pas- 
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tunigeof the Vacherie. Very little 
property in land still belongs to the 
hospioe ; a vmeysrd at Clarens *, and 
a fiurm at Roche, in the Pays de 
Vaud, are the principal: their re- 
MMirccs are small, and in aid of them, 
collections are regularly made in the 
Swiss cantons; but this has been 
sometimes abused by impostors, who 
have collected as the agents of the 
hospice." — Brockedon's Passes of the 
Alps* 

On leaving the hospice to descend 
to the Val d'Aosta, the path skirts 
the lake, and passes between it and 
the Place de Jupiter. A little be- 
yond the end of the lake, after passing 
through a short defile, the scene opens 
towards Italy,into the vast basin of the 
Vacherie, where the cows of the con* 
vent are pastured. The road turns ab- 
ruptly to the right, and sweeps round 
the basin to descend gradually in the 
plain below. A short cut downward 
is always taken] by an active moun- 
taineer, and is generally safe to the 
less practised traveller, but let him 
beware of short cuts in the ascent ; 
in the former case the course is ob- 
vious, and the path is generally trace- 
able, but in an ascent all is concealed 
in the rugged and broken ground 
above, and the unwary traveller is 
decoyed into danger before he is 
aware of its extent. 

The view on first looking out upon 
the Vacherie, from the gorge in the 
Mont Mort, is very fine, the moun- 
tains on the opposite side being sub- 
lime in form and elevation ; the most 
striking in the scene being the Pain 
de Sucre, celebrated by Saussure. 

•The 9SA note of the Sd Canto of 
Childe Harold contains, to the disgrace of 
Lord Byron, a sneer at the establishment of 
St. Bernard, for having, he says, cut down the 
*' Bosquet de Juliet," with brutal selfishness, 
that tne ground might be inclosed into a 
vineyard for the miserable drones of an 
execrable superstition ; *' he would thus, for 
the sake of Rousseau, set the worthlessness 
of this: * Bosquet' against the utility and 
value of a vineyard, tlie most valuable sort 
of proparty near the lake of Geneva, which 
WM to be employed so entirely in the service 
ofhmnanity. 



At the lower end of the Vacherie, 
the path wiads down by a series of 
zigzags, and thence the descent is 
rapid to St. Remy, a dreary little 
village, but where there is now aa ex- 
cellent inn. Here return chara to 
Aosta may generally be obtained bt 
10 francs. Travellers who leave Aosta 
to visit the hospice, in a ckar for St 
Remy, and intend to return, let it 
await them there for four or six houi% 
and pay 20 francs for the char for Ac 
day, with a buono-mano to the posti- 
lion. But it generally happens thsft 
the traveller crosses the mountain, in 
which case he pays from 13 to 14 
francs for the char, and the postilion 
waits till the evening f<Mr customen 
descending from the Great Saint 
Bernard, and it is seldom that they 
are disappointed in a fine. 

From St. Remy the road descends 
with little interest in the scenery, to 
St. Oyen, where the Piedmontese 
custom-house is placed, and where 
the passports are examined. These 
require great regularity, or the per- 
mission to pass is withheld. Beyond 
St. Oyen, at Etroubles, another ex- 
amination takes place. The Pied- 
montese officers are usually very ooor- 
teous, an advantage, which the good 
temper of the traveller is sure to ob- 
tain. 

At Etroubles, the St. Bernard 
branch of the Buttier is crossed, and 
the road descends to the village of 
Gignod, where the vegetation begins 
to luxuriate, and the Italian side of 
the moimtain is felt and seen. Here 
there is a fine peep into the Val Pel- 
lina. From Gignod to the city of 
Aosta, the richness of the scenery is 
constantly increasing. Trelltsed vines 
and Indian com mark the approach 
to the Val d* Aosta; and the first 
view of the city and the valley, in tibc 
descent from the St. Bernard, where 
the background is filled with the mag- 
nificent forms and snowy summits of 
the mountains above the Val de Co» 
gne ; is perhaps, one of the finest in 
the Alps. 
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ROUTE 109. 

ST. BRANCHIER TO AOSTA BT THE 
TALLET OF BA6NES, THE GLACIERS 
OF CHARMONTANB, THE COL DE 
FXH^TRE AND THE VAL PELLIKA. 

(Two Days.) 

From St. Branehier ( Route 108.), 
s good mule track leads up the valley 
of Bagnes which is very fertile, to 
Liourtier, passing through many vil- 
lages, especially those of Chable, and 
Jilorgnes. The valley is narrow, 
abounding in gorges, and offering 
many fine scenes to the pencil of the 
traveller. Above Lourtier this cha- 
xacter becomes more striking, and the 
pass increases in difficulty to Mau- 
▼oisin, a hamlet not far below the 
glaciers of Getroz. The descent of 
these glaciers from the Mont Fleureur 
was the cause of the interruption of the 
waters of the Drance, which formed 
a lake and burst its bounds in 1595, 
and carried off in its destructive course 
more than 140 persons from the val- 
ley, besides houses and cattle. A more 
recent inundation, that of 1818, from 
a similar cause, has lefl fearful traces of 
its overwhelming power. Among tlie 
boulders brought down by that event, 
is one which contains above 1400 
square feet ; and the height which the 
waters then attained is yet distinctly 
marked, where the land, then covered, 
is even now desolate. 

" Vast blocks of stone," savs Brock- 
edon, in his " Excursions in .the 
Alps,** " which were driven and de- 
posited there by the force of the 
waters, now strew the valley ; and 
sand and pebbles present an arid sur- 
jboe, where rich pasturages were seen 
before the catastrophe. The quantity 
and violence of the water suddenly 
disengaged, and the velocity of its 
descent, presented a force which the 
mind may calculate, but cannot con- 
ceive. 

" In the accounts which have been 
given of this event, the object of the 
writers has been merely to describe 



the catastrophe, and the exteiit of its 
injuries ; but in reading the account 
of M. Escher de Linth, published in 
the Bib, Univ, de Genive, iS'ct. et 
Arts, tom. viii. p. 291, I was most 
forcibly struck with the unparalleled 
heroism of the brave men who endea- 
voured to avert the evil, by opening 
a channel for the waters, which had, 
by their accumulation, become a 
source of terror to the inhabitants of 
these valleys. 

" In the spring of 1818, the people 
of the valley of Bagnes became 
alarmed on observing the low state of 
the waters of the Drance, at a season 
when the melting of the snows usually 
enlarged the torrent ; and this alarm 
was increased by the records of similar 
appearances before the dreadful inun- 
dation of 1 595, which was then occa^- 
sioned by the accumulation of the 
waters behind the debris of a glacier 
that formed a dam, which renuuned 
until the pressure of the water bunt 
the dike, and it rushed through the 
valley, leaving desolation in its 
course. 

** In April 1818, some persons 
went up the valley to ascertain the 
cause of the deficiency of water, and 
they discovered that vast masses of 
the glaciers of Getroz, and avalanches 
of snow, had fallen into a narrow part 
of the valley, between Mont Fleureur 
and Mont Mauvoisin, and formed a 
dike of ice and snow 600 feet wide 
and 400 feet high, on a base of 3000 
feet, behind which the waters of the 
Drance had accumulated, and formed 
a lake above 7000 feet long. M. 
Venetz, the engineer of the Valais, 
was consulted, and he immediately 
decided upon cuttingagallery through 
this barrier of ice, 60 feet above the 
level of the water at the time of com- 
mencing, and where the dike was 600 
feet thick. He calculated upon mak- 
ing a tunnel through this mass before 
the water should have risen 60 feet 
higher in the lake. On the 10th of 
May, the work was begun by gangs 
of fifty men, who relieved each other, 
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and worked, wiAoat intennission, 
day and ni^t, with ineoneeivable 
courage and perseverance, neither 
deterred by the daily oocurring danger 
from the falling of fresh masses crf'tbe 
glacier, nor by the rapid increase of the 
water in the lake, which rose 62 feet in 
34 days — on an average nearly two feet 
each day ; but it once rose five feet in 
one day, and threatened each moment 
to burst the dike by its increasing 
pressure ; or, rising in a more rapid 
proportion than the men could proceed 
with their work, render their efforts 
abortive, by rising aboiveUiem. Some- 
times dreadful noises were heard, as 
the pressure oH the water detached 
masses of ice from the bottom, which, 
floating, presented so much of their 
bulk above the water as led to the 
belief that some of them were 70 
fieet thick. The men persevered in 
their fearful duty widiout any serious 
accident, and though sufiering severely 
from o<^d and wet, and surrounded 
by dangers which cannot be justly 
described, by the 4th of June they 
had accomplished an opening 600 feet 
long ; but having begun their work 
on both sides of the dike at the same 
time, the place where they ought to 
have met was twenty feet lower on one 
side <^ the lake than on the other : it 
was fortunate that latterly the increase 
of the perpendicular height of the water 
was less, owing to ihe extension of its 
surface. They proceeded to level the 
highest side of the tunnel, and com- 
pleted it just before the water reached 
them. On the evening of the 1 3th 
the water began to flow. At first, 
the opening was not large enough to 
carry off the supplies of water which 
the lake received, and it rose two feet 
above the tunnel ; but this soon en- 
larged from the action of the water, 
as it melted the floor of the gallery, 
and the torrent rushed through. In 
thirty-two hours the lake sunk ten 
feet, and during the following twenty- 
four hours twenty feet more ; in a 
few days it would have been emptied ; 
for the floor melting, and being driven 



off as the water escaped, kept itself 
below the level of the water within ; 
but the cataract which issued fron 
the gallery melted, and broke up also 
a large portion of the base of the dike 
which had served as its buttress : its 
resistance decreased faster than the 
pressure of the lake lessened, and at 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
16th of June the dike burst, and in 
halfanhourthe water escaped through 
the breach, and left die lake eu[ipty. 

** The greatest accumulation of 
water had been 800,000,000 of cubic 
feet; the tunnel, before the disrup- 
tion,had carried off nearly 3SO,OOO,000 
— Escher says, 270,000,000 ; but he 
neglected to add 60,000,000 which 
flowed into the lake in three days. 
In half an hour, 530,000,000 cutuc 
feet of water passed through the 
breach, m 300,000 feet per second; 
which is five times greater in quantity 
than the waters <^ the Rhine at Basle, 
where it is 1300 English feet wide. 
In one boor and a half the waeter 
reached Martigny, a distance oC eight 
leagues. Through the first 70,000 
feet it passed with the Telocity of 
thirty-three feet per second — -four or 
five times faster than the most rapid 
river known ; yet it was charged with 
ice, rocks, earth, trees, houses, cattle, 
and men; thirty-ibur persons were 
lost, 400 cottages swept away, and 
the damage done in the two hours 
of its desolating power exceeded a 
million of Swiss livres. All the 
peaple of the valley had been cau- 
tioned against the danger of a sudden 
irruption ; yet it was fatal to so many. 
All the bridges in its course were 
swept away, and among them tive 
bridge of Mauvoisin, which was ele- 
vated 90 feet above the ordinary 
height <^ the Drance. If the dike 
had remained untouched, and it could 
have endured the pressure until the 
lake had reached the level of its top, 
a volume of 1,700,000,000 cubic leet 
of water would have been accumulated 
there, and a devastation much moie 
fatal and extensive must have been 
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the eonsequence. From tiiis greater 
danger the people of the valley of the 
JDranee were preserved by the hero- 
ism and devotion of the brave men 
who effected the formation of the 
gallery in the dike, under the direc- 
tion of M. Venetz. I know no in- 
stance on record of courage equal to 
tbk: their risk of life was not for 
&me or for riches — they had not the 
usual excitements to personal risk, in 
a world's applause or gazetted pro- 
motion, — their devoted courage was 
to save the lives and property oif their 
fellow-men, not to destroy them. 
They steadily and heroically perse- 
yered in their labours, amidst dangers 
such as a field of battle never pre- 
sented, and from which some of the 
bravest brutes that ever lived would 
have shrunk in dismay. These truly 
brave Valaisans deserve all honour ! " 

But the skill of M. Venetz was not 
limited in its application to emptying 
the lake : his abilities have been 
prc^erly directed to the prevention of 
such another catastrophe, for the lia- 
bility to its reeuiTence was obvious. 
Not one twentieth part of the ice 
which formed the barrier, had been 
removed whoi the dike burst, and 
fresh masses were still falling from 
Mont Pleureux and Mont Mauvoisin, 
the mountains of which the bases 
formed the buttresses to the dike ; in 
&ct the dike was again accumulating 
8o rapidly, that at the end of 1 81 9 the 
inrrier was almost as complete, as 
before its bursting from the pressure 
of the lake. 

It became therefore an important 
object to prevent a repetition of the 
former catastrophe, by the adoption 
of such means as would prevent, or at 
least diminish, the increase of the bar- 
rier. Blasting by gunpowder wasfound 
impracticable, from the difficulty of 
firing the powder at considerable 
depths in the ice, and from the com- 
paratively small masses removed by 
this means. After much consideration 
and many trials, a mode has been 
adopted and put in execution by 



M. Venetz, whidi promises the great- 
est success. 

**M. Venetz had remarked that 
the glacier could not support itself 
where the river was of a certain width, 
but fell into it and was dissolved* 
whereas, where the river was com* 
paratively narrow, the ice and snow 
formed a vault over it, and oonse- 
quently tended to the preservation of 
any portion fiilling from the glacier 
above. Perceiving also the effect of 
the river in dissolving the part it 
came in contact with, he formed and 
executed the design of bringing the 
streams of the neighbouring moun- 
tains by a canal to Mauvoisin, oppo- 
site the highest part of the glacier 
where it touched that mountain. 
From hence it was conducted by 
wooden troughs on to the glacier in a 
direction parallel to tlie valley. The 
water was divided into two streams : 
one falling nearly on the one edge of 
the Drance, and the other on the 
other ; and having been warmed by 
the sun in its course, eoon cut very 
deep channels in the ice. When they 
reached the river the troughs were 
removed a few feet, and thus the 
stream produced the effect of a saw, 
which, dividing the ice, forced the 
portion between them to fall into the 
Drance. 

*« When the weather is fine, these 
streams, which are not more than 
four or five inches in diameter, act 
with extraordinary power, piercing a 
hole 200 feet deep and six feet in dia^ 
meter in 24 hours. They are calcu- 
lated to remove 100,000 cubical fieet 
of ice from the barrier daily, and it is 
supposed that if the weather is fine 
the whole will be removed in three 
years. 

" At the end of the season of 1822 
the Drance remained covered only for 
a length of 4»'0 feet; whereas, at the 
commencement of the operation, it 
was covered over a length of 1350 
feet. M. Venetz estimates the quan- 
tity of ice removed in 1822 as be- 
tween eleven and twelve millions 

N.2 
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of eubical feet." — Bib. Univ. xxii. 
58. 

The ch&lets Above Getroz can be 
reached in good time in one day from 
Martigny; and those who wish to 
cross the glaciers of Charmontane can 
sleep at the chalets, and, starting early 
the next morning, push on to the ex- 
tremity of the valley, cross two gla^ 
ciers, and attain the summit of the 
pass of the Col de la Fenetre in time 
to reach Aosta on the following day. 

These enormous glaciers have a 
greater extent, commanded at one 
glance, than perhaps any other in the 
Alps. With crampons on the feet, the 
traverse, it is stated, by one who has 
recently passed, is neither dangerous 
nor difficult, but very fatiguing from 
their great extent. As they are seen to 
stream into their channel from the 
lofty peaks of the Combin and the 
Velan, they offer to the enterprising 
traveller one of the grandest views in 
the Alps. The elevation of the Col 
de la Fenetre exceeds 9000 English 
feet, and the view from this crest ex- 
tends over the southern mountains 
which bound the Val Pellina, to the 
peaks of the Iseran and the Cogne. 

From the Col de la Fenetre the 
ilescent is long and fatiguing to 
Bahne, the first hamlet, and to Ollo- 
mont, where there are traces of an 
aqueduct built by the Romans for the 
supply of water to Augu-sta Praetoria. 
Thence the road descends through 

e village of Valpellina, and still 
lower that of Rogniant, near to where 
the Buttier is crossed, and the path 
leads into the city of Aosta. (Route 
107.) 

ROUTE 110. 

MABT1GN7 TO CORMAYEUE BY THE 
COL DE FERRET. 

At Orsieres, in the Val d'Entre- 
mont (Route 108.), a path turns off 
on the right, enters an agreeable val- 
ley and continues on the banks of 
an alpine river, and, after pursuing a 
tolerable road to Issert, the principal 



village in the Val de Ferret, S hours 
distant from Martigny, ascends rapidly 
towards the higher hamlets of Pra le 
Fort, and Branche. The mountains 
which bound the valley towards the 
west are lofty, and crowned vrith the 
northern extremity of those vast 
glaciers of the chain of Mont Slanc, 
which, divided on the crest, descend 
towards the Val de Ferret, as the 
glaciers of Salena, Portalet, and 
Neuve ; and, on the other side, to- 
wards the west, form the glaciers de 
Trient, du Tour, and d*Argentiere. 

Tliere is nothing, however, remark- 
able in the scenery of the Val de 
Ferret. The route leads up a suc- 
cession of rather flat divisions of the 
valley, from Issert to the Chalets de 
Folie) distant 2 hours. On the right, 
the short transversal valleys, or rather 
crues, in the side of the mountains, 
are the channels for these glaciers. 

Above the Chalets de Folie, the 
usual path to the Col de Ferret leads 
up through the Chalets of Ferret, by 
the detritus of a mountain which fell 
in the year 1776, burying the pastur- 
ages of Banderai. Near to these 
chalets the two paths separate — 
that on the left leading over the Col 
de la Fenetre to the Great St. Ber- 
nard, that on the right to the Col de 
Ferret. 

Instead, however, of ascending by 
Ferret and the Chalets of Banderai, 
the guides now take a shorter path 
directly up the pasturages on the 
right, above the Granges of Folie ; 
but, without a guide, this may lead 
into scenes of danger, towards the 
deep crues and precipices which form 
the eastern side of the great chain of 
Mont Blanc — scenes of impressive 
grandeur, from their vastness and 
utter sterility. 

The ascent by the shorter path is 
very steep and fatiguing to the Co 
de Ferret ; but the view when near 
the summit well repays for thetrouMe 
of attaining it, the time required 
from the Chalet de Folie being about 
two hours. 
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From the ascent, the whole Val de 
Ferret is seen, bounded on either side 
by lofty mountains, and the distance 
is limited only by the Bernese Alps. 

The woods and pasturages of part 
of the Val de Ferret belong to the 
Convent of the Great St. Bernard, 
imd at this distance from the hospice 
•— 4 or 5 leagues — the brethren ob- 
tain all their wood, and some hay. 

From the crest of the Col de Ferret, 
the view along the south-eastern side 
of Mont Blanc, towards Piedmont, is 
one of the scenes celebrated by Saus- 
sure. The eye is carried through the 
Val d'Entr^ves and the AU^e Blanche 
to the Col de la Seigne, an extent of 
40 miles. Numerous glaciers are 
seen on the right, streaming down 
into the valley from the great glaciers 
of Mont Bhmc ; but the ** Monarch " 
himself is not seen, the enormous 
masses of the Grand Jorasse and the 
G^nt conceal him in this view. 

The descent is over a soft slaty soil, 
in which the tracks of sheep and 
cattle have cut deep trenches, in which 
if a man stand he is half concealed. 
Ten minutes below the Col a cross is 
placed on the edge of a precipice 
which the path passes; it serves to 
guide the course of the ascending 
traveller, though from below it seems 
to be placed on a pyramidal mass of 
rock which it would be impossible to 
attain. Far in the deep valley, the 
stream flowing into Italy appears like 
a thread of silver. 

An hour and half of fatiguing de- 
scent brings the traveller to the Cha- 
lets of Pr^ de Bar, famed for being 
the dirtiest in Piedmont. 

Near Pr^ de Bar the vast glacier 
of Triolet sweeps down from the 
crest which divides this glacier from 
the masses, which, on the other side, 
form the glacier of Talefre. Below 
the glacier of Triolet the road de- 
scends by a most fatiguing path, 
amidst rocks and stones and bushes, 
presenting a scene of alpine desolation. 
The valley is very narrow, and each 
rift on the mountain side towards 



Mont Blanc has its glacier hanging 
down from the summit. Not less 
than seven distinct glaciers are passed 
in the course of this valley, before 
reaching the village of Entr^ves, near 
to Cormayeur. These chiefly de- 
scend from the masses which form the 
Grand Jorasse, and the remarkable 
peak of the Geant. A few miserable 
villages in the Val d'Entr^ves are 
passed. The highest is Sagion ; those 
below are Pr^-sec and Plan-pansier. 
More than half the length of the val- 
ley is passed, on the descent, before 
Mont Blanc is seen : when its pro- 
digious mass opens to the view, the 
effect is overwhelming. The ruggcd- 
ness of the descent is increased by 
passing over the ddbris of a mountain 
&11 beneath the Geant. This passed, 
the river, which descends through the 
Val d'Entreves, is crossed, the village 
of Entreves is left on the right, and, 
winding along a path by the side of 
the mountain, Cormayeur (Route 
107.), is reached in 15 or 16 hours 
from Martigny. 

ROUTE 111. 

AOSTA TO PONTEIN VAL d'ORCA, BY 
COONE, FEKETRE DE COGNE, THE 



COL DE 
SOAKNA. 



REALS, AND THE VAL 



(Three Days.) 

From Aosta (Route 109.) a road 
leads directly down to the river Doire, 
which is crossed on a wooden bridge, 
and a path ascends on the right bank 
through the rich plain of the valley, 
and through the villages of Gressau 
and Joveneau to Aimaville, about a 
league and a half? where one of the 
most fantastical offences to good taste 
in building, spoils one of the fln£St 
sites in the valley. A knoll jutting 
out 'into it is surmounted with a 
squab, square mass of masonry, a 
modern antique, worse than any 
cockney attempt to decorate a garden 
with a castle. At Aimaville there 
formerly existed an ancient pagan 
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Geoev% k chiaAf HigHngwwhcd for 
its h«HtifuI situation, on ihe mar- 
^n of am enckautrng lake, whose 
gantiy-at^uig banks aie scattered 
over witk TilUs, sonoimded by gar- 
dens, and Vooking aiore like English 
eoositiy-lMMnes tkaa any to be found 
in oUior parts <if tke Ckuitineni. 

The rides, walks, and views in the 
viciaity are deUf^tful, and aknost 
•ndless; bat the ^leat charm of 
erwy proqiect is the Momi Bitmc, and 
the range of Alps of Sasny, when 
thflj deign to diow themselves, which 
thty do wrt, in perfect ^stinctness, 
■MHO tiian 60 times a^year, on au 
avenge. Theie eannot be a more 
lovely sight than that of Mont Blanc, 
and the sunounding Aiguilles, tinged 
«ith the pink hue whi<£ the depart- 
ing s«n sheds upon them, in certain 
states of the atmosphere. 

The Rmn^nvUf no longer of much 
me as fioitificatioBS, serve aspmme- 
nades. Three suspension bridges of 
iron wire have been thrown over them, 
tofiacihtate ingsess anderress betwee n 
the tmm and sanoundmg country. 
The Bas/ien 4r Okmte'^poM/t/ is a good 
paint of view to see the lake and 
IfoDt Blanc In the Caneieiy of 
Fimm Aitett, a little way beyond the 
Porte Neu*e» Sir Hnsophry Davy, 
who died herein 1829, is buried. 

In the bed of the lake lie many 
gianitic booldcn» transported from 
4he high Alps. Two of these, a 
ahoit distance beyond the port oi 
Geneva, and a Uttle to the S.£. of the 
town, are se large as to project above 
the water. Th^ are called Pierres 
de Nkivmt from a tradition that sacri- 
fices were offered upon them to the 
god f^qdmme by the Bosnans. In- 
deed instruments of sacrifice have 
been found near them. 

The jmtetkm 9f tht Jrve wUh the 
Mm^ it worth visiting, and is best 
Been from the grounds of a country- 
house, called Chatellainie, or Cam 
psgne Mattbieu, on the rt bank oi 
the road, about H mile beyond the 
Porte de Gomavin. On the way U 
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temple, which was succeeded by an 
establishment of knights templars; 
and within the present queer structure 
is an ancient armoury of the barons 
of Aimaville. It is now inhabited by 
the Contessa di Rocca. 

From the chateau the ascent is 
steep to the hamlet of St. Martin. 
The view from the crest above it is 
perhaps the finest in the Val d'Aosta, 
in the richness of its plain, studded 
with vill&s and chateaux. The city is 
seen as in a glorious frame, and beyond 
it, towards the great chain, the peaks 
of the Monte Rosa close this un- 
matched scene of the beautiful and 
magnificent in nature. 

On turning the brow of the moun- 
tain which forms the southern side of 
the entrance to theVal deCc^ne, a path 
at an elevation of at least 2000 feet 
above the torrent of the Cogne, leads 
into the valley. Soon after losing sight 
of Aosta ; deep in the valley beneath the 
path, the tops of the cottages of Pont 
d*Ael are seen clustered with a few 
trees, and near it a white line which 
crosses the ravine. This is well worth 
an examination, and a path leads down 
to this remarkable village, where the 
line crossing the gulf will be found 
to be a road over an aqueduct, which 
now serves as a road. This is one of 
the most remarkable of the Roman 
structures remaining in the Val 
d* Aosta, from the times of the empire. 
This aqueduct is raised 400 feet aJ[>ove 
the torrent, which it crosses by a 
single arch; immediately above the 
arch is the ancient road or gallery, 
lit through slits in the wall. This 
gallery is 180 feet long, 14 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide. The vault is com- 
posed of the slabs Which formed the 
bed of the ancient water-course. The 
gallery is entered by arched ports at 
either end ; there are two, one on 
either side, at the village of Font 
d'Ael, and at the other end the port 
opens down the valley. This singular 
work is in perfectly sound condition, 
though built, as a still legible and 
even sharp inscription indicates^ by 



Caius Aimus and his son» of Padua, 
in the thirteenth year c^ Augustus. 
This inscription is inaccessible ; it is 
placed on a tablet just over the arch 
on the lower side towards the valley 
of Aosta. Though it cannot be reach- 
ed, to which fact it probably owes its 
preservation, yet it can be readily read 
from the brink of the precipice en the 
side of Pont d'Ael, and the Ibllowuf; 
is the inscription : — 

mr. CASARE ATTGUSTO XCd. 
COS. nCSlGK. C. AVILLf us C. F. C. AIMITS 

FATAvnrrs fkivatum.. 

Their name is still preserved in the 
village and chateau of AimaviUe. 

Travellers in the Val d' Aosta should 
not fiiil to visit this interesting work 
of antiquity, which is {4aced in a 
situation where it is impckssible to 
imagine that any benefit could ever 
have arisen commensurate with the 
expense of the structure. The sur- 
rounding scenery is very grand. 

In ascending the valley of Ck^pie, 
it is^ not necessary to retrace one'a 
steps to regain the path high upoik 
the mountain side. A shorter cut 
from Pont d'Ael leads to it ; the valley 
for a long way above Pont d'Ael is a 
fearful ravine, utterly impraeticaUe 
in its depth, which, except at twa 
or three points, is equally impervious 
to the eye. In some places the nar- 
row path on the edge of the precipice^ 
wretchedly guarded by poles and trees, 
which a child might throw over, is so 
obviously dangerous, that none but a 
practised mountain traveller could 
pass some places without a shudder. 
Opposite to one spot, where the path 
turns suddenly into a deep rift or 
crue in the mountain side, is a slide;, 
down which trees cut in the forest above 
are discharged, for the chance of the 
torrent bringing them down to the 
Val d' Aosta. Not one in ten escape 
being broken into splinters; these, 
however, serve for the usines an*! 
founderies for working the iron raised 
in the Val de Cogne, and which is 
celebrated in PiedmonL 
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The difficulties of constructing a 
road by which the productions of the 
valley could be broii^ht down, is ob- 
vious on observing its precipitous 
character. The valleyi however, opens 
a little near some usines, and from 
where the river is crossed to its lefl 
bank, a tolerable road leads to Cogne. 
This road has been made by two bro- 
thers, iron*masters, who have recorded 
its formation on a tablet, in a rock. 
There is very little cultivation in the 
valley, the products of the mines 
giving occupation to its inhabitants ; 
every stream drives its tilt hammer, 
and almost every person is employed 
in working, smelting, or forging the 
iron raised. 

The hamlets of Silvenoir, Epinel, 
and Crela, are passed before reaching 
the village of Cogne, where a vil- 
lanous inn is the only place of rest ; 
either, in anticipation of an early 
start across the mountains from Cogne, 
or, after having traversed them during 
the long fatiguing day's journey from 
the Val d'Orca, for the six hours 
required between Cogne and Aosta, 
is too much to add to such a day's 
work either way. 

On leaving Cogne for the pass, a 
good road continues up to the place 
where the iron ore is brought down 
from the mountain. The track by 
which the miners ascend and the ores 
lowered, is distinctly seen. In the 
*< Journals of an Alpine Traveller ; '* 
the scene has been thus described : •— 

•* On our approach to Cogne, I was 
struck by the appearance of a great 
quantity of iron ore, heaped upon the 
roadside, which was here of good 
breadth and kept in tolerable condi- 
tion. On the opposite side of the 
valley, in a mountain, is a mass of 
iron ore celebrated for its extraor- 
dinary richness : the mines are worked 
at a great height in the mountain side, 
and 1 was surprised at the laborious 
mode adopted for bringing the ore 
down into the valley, thence to be 
taken to the founderies and forges. 
Zigzag paths are made from the adits. 



upon which barrows ou skdges are 
placed filled with the ore, and these 
are in succession pushed off by a coo- 
ductur. When the sliding-barrow 
has acquired sufficient impetus down 
the inclined plane forming each line 
of the zigzag descent, the man who 
directs it leaps adroitly into the bar- 
row and descends with it, and before 
the load has acquired an uncontrol- 
lable velocity, it is brought up by a 
bank at each angle of the zigzag path 
or slide. The conductor then gets 
out, turns the barrow in the direction 
of the next slide, pushes it forward, 
and again, while it is in motion, leaps 
in, and is taken down to the next an* 
gle ; and thus, in a series of turns,, aft 
last reaches the bottom in the valley. 
The men have, it appears, to walk up 
the mountain again, and their empty 
slides are dragged up. I never saw 
power so misapplied or wasted." 

On leaving the little plain of 
Cogne the road ascends by a steep 
path OH the mountain side, leaving on 
the right the valley of Vermiana, into 
which descends an enormous glacier 
from the mountain called the Grand 
Paradis. The steep path passes over 
what appears to be a vast dike in the 
valley, the torrent flows round it to 
escape through a ravine at one extre- 
mity. On crossing the ridge, the tra- 
veller finds himself on a more wild 
and open ground, leading to the alps 
and pasturages of Chavanes. Some 
of the lower chalets are soon reached : 
further up on this fine alp, which 
feeds large flocks and herds during 
the summer, numerous chalets form 
the cluster known as the Chalets of 
Chavanes. Here the scene is rich 
in the pastoral groups and beauty of 
the herbage, and sublime in the mag- 
nificence of the amphitheatre of 
mountains and glaciers. 

Immediately in front is the great 
glacier of Cogne, by which an active 
mountaineer can cross and reach 
Ponte, in the Val d'Orca, in a day. A 
less dangerous road, however, is found 
by leaving the glacier, and turning 
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to the left up a steep and difficult 
as«nnt to a waatcm col, ^sailed th«' 
Fenetre de Cogne, a mere notch in 
the crest of the mountun. From this 
place the view of the Alps, which bound 
the Val de Cogne on the west, is 
magaifleent fiom the grandeur of 
their forms and the vast extent of 
their glaciers. 

In the opposite direction, the 
glaciers which crest the northern side 
of the Val d'Orca are not less striking 
and are perhaps more impressive from 
their greater proximity. They form 
a vast barrier to the right of the 
Val Champorcher, which opens into 
the Val d'Aosta (Route 108.), at 
Fort Bard. 

The descent is extremely difficult, 
from the steepness of the path and 
looseness of the soil. This difficulty 
ends beforo reaching a little chapel or 
oratory, built probably as an ex voto 
by some grateful Catholic for a mer- 
ciful preservation here. This oratory 
is placed on the brink of one of seve- 
ral little lakes, formed by the melting 
of the glaciers. No spot can be more 
savage than this, or give a more im- 
pressive idea of dreary solitude. 

The path now skirts, as it leaves it 
on the right, a dark and enormous 
mountain mass, and descends rapidly 
down the valley, but nothing habitable 
appears. The valley deepens consi- 
derably oil the left below the path : 
the eye can trace its coui'se down to- 
wards Bard, and a path across the 
valley is also seen which leads from 
the Val Champorcher by the Chalets 
of Dodoney into the valley of Feiiis. 
After crossing a buttress of the 
mountains which the path skirts, and 
which is called the Col de Ponton, 
it leads to the bank of a torrent just 
where it issues from a great glacier i 
then crossing another ridge over a 
beautiful pasturage, it descends to the 
borders of a little lake at the foot of 
the Col de Reale. 

From this spot to Fort Bard down 
the valley of Champorcher, is about 
6 hours. 



Turning abruptly to the right, the 
path leads to the Cot de Reale in less 
than an hour, and from this crest one 
of the finest alpine panoramas is pre- 
sented. Not only, upon reaching the 
crest, is the plain of Italy and the 
far stretch of the maritime Alps, to 
the southward, spread out like a vast 
map, but in an Opposite direction the 
entire mass of Monte Rosa is better 
seen than from any other point of 
view. Every peak, and glacier, and 
valley, and pass, from the sharp pin- 
nacle of the Cervin (Route 106.), 
to the Col de Val Dobbia (Route 
104.) are seen, whilst the interme- 
diate range of mountains above Do- 
doncfy, and the deep valley of Cham- 
porcher below, serve as a foreground 
to this sublime scene. The black and 
scathed rocks which bound the crest 
of the pass complete this extraordinary 
panorama. 

Nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the view towards the 
plains where the deep valley of the 
Soanna sinks into darkness, whilst 
about the mountains which bound it, 
and far over and beyond, the plains c^ 
Italy stretch away into indistinctness, 
and are lost in the distance. 

From the crest the descent is rapid. 
Passing to the left under a beetling 
mountain, the path skirts a deep 
ravine, leaves on the right some old 
adits of a mine worked unprofitably 
for silver, and, after a tortuous descent 
of two hours, passes by some chalets. 
The level of the pine forests is soon 
reached, and deep in a little plain is 
seen the church and village of Val Pra, 
which, instead of being the highest 
church and village in the Val Soanna, 
is usually placed, in the authorised 
maps, nearly as far down as Ronco. 
If the traveller arrive late at Val Pra, 
the worthy old peasant Giuseppe 
Danna will give him his best wel- 
come. 

At the opposite extremity of this 
little plain, the path descends by a 
stunted pine forest, and through the 
depths of the valley, to the village of 
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Fene^, and by one or two little ham- 
lets to the village of Cardonera. There 
is nothing peculiar in this part of the 
Yalley» until just before reaching the 
hamlet of Bosco del Ronco : there 
are the remains of a slip from the 
mountain, which took place in 1833, 
ajid strewed the little plain with rocks 
and stones. 

At Ronco there is an inn, which 
hunger and fatigue may make endur- 
able ; below it, a bridge, in a wild 
and striking situation, leads across a 
ravine to the village of Ingria. Be- 
fore reaching it, however, the opening 
of the valley of Campea is passed, 
"which leads directly to the glaciers of 
Cogne, shorter by seven hours than 
the route by the Col de Reale. The 
only village in the Val Campea, above 
Ingria, is Campiglia. 

The inhabitants of this valley wear 
a singular sort of shoe or boot ; it is 
made of coarse woollen, tied tight 
round the ankle, but half as broad 
again as the foot; it gives an awk- 
wardness to their gait. 

Below Ingria, the valley becomes 
a ravine of singularly wild and grand 
character. Vast precipices, gorges 
and forests, offer alternately, some< 
times together, their magnificent ma- 
terials for alpine scenery. Soon the 
old towers of Ponte are seen in the 
valley of Orca, beyond the depths of 
the ravine. Enormous overhanging 
masses close the proximate part of the 
valley, whilst above and beyond Ponte 
the plains of Piedmont appear. 

A path down through a forest, and 
near some quarries, leads to the Villa 
Nuova of Ponte, the cotton works 
established by the Baron Du Port, 
and about half a mile beyond is the 
town of Ponte, six hours from Val 
Pra in the mountains. 

Nothing can exceed the picturesque 
situation of this place, at the con- 
fluence of the Soanna and the Orca, 
rich in vineyards, inclosed by moun- 
tains, offering in combination with 
the surrounding scenery, the towers 
and ruins of two feudal castles in the 



most striking situatians, and the 
head of the valley closed by the snowy 
peaks of the lofty range which divides 
the Val d'Orca from the Tarentaise. 

There are many spots about Ponte 
which of&r views of singular beauty. 
Few places are so rich in the pictu- 
resque : these, too, ofiTer a remarkable 
variety, for besides the views of Ponte 
and the valley, from the villages on 
the surrounding mountains' sides, 
both the Orca and the Soanna pre- 
sent retreats in their deep and retired 
courses, which are no where exceeded 
for picturesqueness. A walk down 
two or three meadows between Ponte 
and the Orca, leads to one of these, 
well worth the traveller's visit, where 
the bright deep waters of the Orca 
seems hemmed in by lofly and forest- 
crowned precipices. Of its tranquillity 
and beauty, no idea can be formed. 

Ponte is a singular old town, with 
long arcades, beneath which there are 
shops, and the markets are held. It 
has a tolerably good inn. 

The establishment of the JFabricct, 
the first cotton works known in Pied- 
mont, has given employment to several 
thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, as printers, spinners, weavers, 
and dyers ; the goods being prepared 
within the walls of the Fabrica, from 
the raw material as imported from 
Genoa, to the completion of every 
article for the market. The prohibi- 
tion to the exportation of machinery 
from England, leads to their obtaining 
it, at a great cost, from Mulhausen, in 
Alsace. 

Ponte is distant six hours from 
Turin, to which city, a diligence goes 
three times a week. There is an ex- 
cellent carriage road to the capital, 
which passes through Courgne, a large 
town on the western side of the Orca ; 
Valperga, celebrated for having one 
of the noblest campaniles in Pied- 
mont ; Rivarolo ; Lombardore, where 
the river Mallone is crossed; and 
Lemie ; besides numerous villages. 
All those places named, are towns, and 
some are large. They are situated in 
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the richest part of Piedmoot, amulet 
Indian oorn. Tines, nraNbcrry and fig 
trees. Those which are placed on the 
subsidences of the Alps, a little abo>ve 
the plains, are in the most beautiful 
stuations, surrounded by vine-coirered 
hills, and backed bj lofty ranges of 
mountains. Little idea can be formed 
of the ri<^ness and beauty of Pied- 
mont, except by those who have 
skirted the mountains on the borders 
of its rich plains. The traveller who 
enters it abruptly, by the usual routes, 
at right angles, acroM the chain of 
tiie Alps, sees too little of its actual 
and picturesque richness to estimate 
justly this fine country. 

ROUTE 112. 

PONTK TO VILLENEUVE, BY THE VAL 
D*ORCA (detour TO THE COL DE 
GALESE), THE COL DB CROIX DE NI- 
VOLET, AMD THE YAL SAVARANCHE. 

(Three Days.) 

On leaving Ponte to ascend the 
Val d*Orca, the road continues on 
the left bank of the river throughout 
its course. The scenery is very fine ; 
the forms of the mountains vast and 
grand, rugf^ed and broken, clothed 
with magnificent chesnut-trees, and 
frequently exhibiting the effects of 
disintegration in the enormous blocks 
which have ftillen ft^m the heights, 
in many places in such quantity, that 
the road is carried over or around the 
dSbria with such sinuosity and undu- 
lation, that the variety of views they 
aid to present gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to this valley. 

About three miles from Ponte is 
the village of Sparone. Many little 
hamlets lie on the road, and many 
usines are worked for small iron 
wares, with tilts, and no stream is 
allowed to remain idle, where, at a 
small cost, and with simple machinery, 
it can be made to tilt a hammer, or 
move a saw. 

Beyond Sparone the same character 
of scenery prevails to Locana, a little 
town about finir or five miles above 



Sparone. In these villages, vamMMy of 
the wearers fi>r the Fabriea are eaa- 
ployed. The streets of Tioeana are 
narrow and dirty, and its inn wertiiy 
of such a i^aee. The <' Three Pi^eoM* 
b not likeiy to be forgotten by any 
trav^er who haa had the miBfortut 
to enter there. 

Above Locana the valley socmi b^ 
comes dreary, and the road naore 
rugged. About half way, near sonat 
smelting houses and forges belongii^g 
to M. Binna, the road, whiek he 
keeps in cnrder below, ceasea to be 
practicaUe for a charette. Abov^ 
there is only a mule path, which 
winds up amidst the enormous mamw 
of fidlen granite and serpentine, some 
of which have blocked up the course 
of the torrent, and compelled it to 
find another channel — these and the 
savi^e mountains which now domineer 
in the valley, give h great wiUnesa, 
Yet the tortuous road rising over 
these iboulemenSf often leads to beau- 
tiful little plains between tbem. 

There are several hamlets above 
Locana, as St. Marco^ Arsone, and 
La Frera, but each is more and more 
miserable, until 6 or 7 miles from 
Locana. The climax of wretchedness 
is found at Novasca, which has pointed 
a proverb — 

Novasca, Novasca, 
Poco pane, lungo tasca. 

Yet this spot offers to the traveller 
some of the most sublime horrors 
encountered in the Alps. Here a 
grand cataract bursts out from a rift 
in a mountain mass of granite, where 
all is denuded to absolute sterility. 
Below it, a thousand enormous 
masses of granite are bouldered hf 
the materials brought down and 
thrown upon them by the fisill. The 
passage across the river, among these 
rocks, is unmatched in alpine bridge- 
building : poles and planks are plaeed 
from rock to rock, and almost under 
the spray of the cataract. Beyond 
the passage of this torrent the road 
still ascends on the left bank of the 
Orea. 
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About a mile above Novaaca la a 
terrific gorge* called tlie Scalare de 
Cevesol) where enormous precipices 
overhang the course of tlie Orcay 
which tumbles through a succession 
•f cataracts between these herbless 
preeipioes. The path which leads to 
the summit is cut out of the rocks, 
and a flight of steps ( Scalare), prac- 
ticable for mules, is carried up Uirough 
the gorge ; sometimes on the actual 
brink of the precipice which over- 
hai^ the fomxung torrent; in others, 
cut so deep into its side, that the 
rocky canopy overhangs the precipice. 
Jn some places there is not room 
enough for the mounted traveller, and 
there is the danger of his head strik- 
ing Uie rocks above him. This ex- 
traordinary path extends half a mile. 
In its course, crosses are observed, 
fixed a^^inst the rock to mark the 
apota of fatal accidents : but as three 
Buch accidents happened in company 
with an old miscreant who lived at 
the foot of the Scalare, suspicions were 
entertained of these having been mur- 
dcrs which he had committed there. 
He underwent severe examinations ; 
yet» though no doubt existed of his 
gnilt, there was not evidence enough 
to convict him. It ia believed that, 
at the spots ivhere the crosses are 
placed, he pushed his victims over in an 
unguai^ed moment, where a child, un~ 
be^ed, might have destroyed a giant 

The termination of this wild road 
is like a winding staircase, in which 
it is difficult for a mule to turn : 
near here the peep into the ravine is 
perfectly appalling. 

On emerging from this singular 
path and fearful defile, the traveller 
finds himself on a plain, where there 
is barley grown, and an abundance 
of rich meadow land. Immediately 
before him is the snowy range which 
divides the Val Fomo from the Yal 
d^Orea, and across which a col leads 
to Grofl Cavalk), in that valley, in a 
few hours. 

A little way within the plain> the 
valley turns to the right, and leads 



up imder a mouolais,. where tl|ft 
Comte d* Aglie has ssjame silver mines* 
The ore is smelted in the valleyv 
and near the works there i& a sprin^^ 
of water slightly ferruginous^ but so 
highly carbonated, that the gas escapes 
from it in a sparkling state. The pea* 
sants have fitted a wooden tube into 
the hole» through which it ascends ; 
a little canal cf reed fixed to the top of 
the tube enables them to fill bottles^ 
which are instantly corked and tied^ 
and abundance of this water is thus 
taken to Turin. It is almost tast&. 
less, when drunk at the spring it is 
delicious. 

The mountains of Levanna, on the 
left as the traveller ascends the 
valley, are very grand; pinnacled, 
glaciered, and utterly inaccessiblck. 
Three of the peaks, near togetiier^ 
bear the name q£ the troia bee^ 
The valley widens near Ceresol, the 
highest of its church villages^ about 
eight miles above the Scalare. Here 
he may rest in what a mountaineer 
would call an aasez bon giie — none 
but a mountaineer, however, would 
think it so. 

To shorten the next day's journey, 
it will be better, however, to ascend the 
valley yet higher by three hours, to 
the Chalets of Chapis, and« if mulea 
are required, to engage them at Ce» 
resol to come up the following 
morning to Chapis early enough to 
insure arrival, in good time, at 
Villeneuve, in the Val d'Aosta, in 
the evening of the same day. Fa- 
tigue only, however, is spared — no 
time is gained by riding. 

From Ceresol, the extraordinary 
pass of the Galese at the head of the 
Val d'Orca, is first seen, above a per- 
pendicular streak of snow, called the 
Grand Coluret, which must be 
climbed to cross the ridge of glaciers 
which surmounts it, and by which 
a passage may be made into the valley 
of the Isere in the Tarentaise. 

From Chapis there i& a walk of 
two hours and a half to the highest 
chalets in the valley— those of Serue— > 
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which are passed by the traveller who 
trauld go to the Galeae. Beyond 
Seruc the scene pei^aps surpasses in 
sterility and savageness any other in 
the Alps. A. narrow path leads alcmg 
the steep slope of the Mont Iseran, un- 
til it stop abruptly at an inaccessible 
guUey in the mountain called the 
LittleColuret. To ascend above this it 
is necessary to climb along the face of 
a fearful precipice overhanging, at a 
great height, a lake at the head of the 
valley. Having climbed round it, 
the plain of Belotta is attained. 
This plain is the bed of an ancient 
lake, now filled with an enormous 
glacier, which streams down from 
the left. The bottom of this glacier 
must be crossed by a very steep ascent 
up a vast mass of ice, and above it, 
up the gulley of the Grand Coluret, at 
least 1500 feet from the glacier. Pre- 
cipices, fringed with icicles, overhang 
the traveller, and having climlied up 
close to the rocks, on the right side, 
it is at last necessary to cross the 
snow itself that lies in the hollow ; 
thb is not dangerous to a steady head, 
but a slip would precipitate the un- 
lucky traveller at least 2000 feet 
On the other side the footing is firm, 
but climbing among overhanging 
masses of rock requires a steady head 
and firm foot. Having passed these, 
he will reach the steep back or upper 
edge of a glacier, forming a preci- 
pice of ice about 40 feet high When 
this is passed, the traveller reaches the 
top, about 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, where one of the most 
glorious views in the Alps rewards 
him : he looks out over the head of the 
Val I sere, upon La Val, and Tignes 
To this valley the descent on the side 
of the Tarentaise is not difficult. In 
returning, there is little danger in 
the descent, less than in the ascent, 
though it seem more dangerous, for 
the feet sink deep and firmly in the 
loose soil of both the Colurets. The 
Little Coluret can be safely descended, 
though, from the looseness of the soil, 
the ascent is impracticable. 



I At the Chalets of Seme rsfiresb. 
ment of milk, cheese^ and batter xxMy 
be had : bread must be taken tbere ^ 
of this necessary and wine, the tta^ 
veller must stock himself when he 
visits these wild valleys ; wad. he is* 
especially cautioned i^ainst irander* 
Ing there without a careful and weil* 
recommended guide. At Novasea, 
or Ceresol, Giuseppi Bruscha, better 
known by the name of MuoC, fninv 
the loss of one hand, may be heard off 
he is a good guide, an active moun-p 
taineer, a capital chasseur, and a good-' 
tempered, intelligent fellow. 

The traveller to the Val d'Aosta is 
recommended, if he reach the Chalett 
of Chapis, to give a day to the CkA de 
Galese, and return to sleep at Chapis^ 
before he cross to the Val SavM*anche. 

To go to the Val Savaranche, it is 
not necessary to go to the pasturages 
of Serue. Before the abrupt ascent 
to the Alp of Serue oommencea, a 
torrent is seen descending from the 
right. Up the left bank of Una tor- 
rent a difficult zigzag path ascends, 
and at the end of two hours leads to 
some chalets even higher than those 
of Serue. The scenes presented dur^- 
ing the ascent, of the vast ranges of 
the Levanna and the Iseran, are of the 
most sublime (baracter. Above these 
chalets, the path is a series of flights 
of steps rudely cut in the rock. Beyond 
this a scene of frightful sterility is 
presented: numerous alpine lakes or 
tarns are seen, but no prospect of 
escape* no path from this cul de sao 
seems to offer itself; yet in the most 
improbable of all directions there ia 
one, which actually lies up and over 
the rugged and pinnacled crest of the 
boundary to the left, offering a path a 
thousand times more difficult than that 
of theGemmi, without the protection of 
its parapets. The summit attained, 
the scene around, viewed finom this 
crest, known by the name of the Col 
de Croix de Nivolet, is one without 
parallel in the Alps for the wild pe« 
culiarities observed on looking back 
into the savage valley just left. In 
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it many Hdies appear, and the brow 
above ttie last chalets, cuts abruptly 
against the deep haze of the Val 
d'Orca, which is surmounted with the 
enormous range of the Levamia. 

On looking on the other side of the 
ool into the Plan de Nivolet, which is 
the head of the valley of Savaranche, 
xnany'lakes are also seen at the foot of 
tiie glaciers of the Nivolet, the same 
Bioantain which, towards the Taren- 
taise^ is known by the name of the 
Jseran, and directly across the head 
of tile Plan de Ni volet, is seen a still 
higher col tiian that upon which the 
observer stands ; it is cidled the Col de 
Shemes, and leads through the Val 
de Rhemes to Villeneuve, by a shorter 
course than the Savaranche. 

The descent towards the Plan de 
Nivolet is much easier than towards 
the Val d*Orca ; and hanng attained 
the banks of the lakes, a nearly level 
path leads through the iine pasturages 
at the head of the Plan de Mivolet ; 
yet not a tree or shrub grows here, 
and the plain is exposed to fearful 
storms in winter. 

In ^>out an hour from the lakes 
the chalets of this plain are reached. 
The want of other fuel than dried 
eow-dung gives a filthy aspect to these 
chalets. Below them the ground of 
the plain becomes boggy, and broken 
up into thousands of knolls. At the 
end of another hour, these are left, 
to desoend by a path lying over bare 
and smooth granite, like that on 
the route of the Grimsel, above 
Handek. After a considerable de- 
scent, the traveller suddenly finds him- 
self on the brink of a vast precipice, 
and overlooking the village of Pont, 
in the deep valley, thousands of feet 
below him. Here, on the edge of 
the precipice, a cross is placed, which 
is seen from below ; the spot is called 
the Croix d'Aroletta. From it, one of 
those sublime scenes which occasion- 
ally bursts upon the traveller, in the 
Alps opens upon him. The three vast 
peaks of the Grand Parad is, breaking 



through their enormous vestment of 
glaciers, lies before him ; and on the 
right, a black mountain, that over- 
hangs the path by which he must 
descend to Pont. Down these preci- 
pices he must wind for more than an 
hour to reach this village, the highest 
in the Val Savaranche, passing on 
his descent a magnificent cataract. 

But here the striking and peculiar 
scenery of this pass ends ; the valley 
below Pont is narrow, and with very 
little cultivation at the bottom. On 
the left a path leads over the moun- 
tain of Causelles to the Val de Rhemes ; 
and another on the right crosses to 
the Val de Cogne. (Route 111.) 
Gioux, or Val Savaranche, is the 
principal village in the valley, and 
here refreshment may be obtained. 

There are many little communes 
in this valley. Near to one of these^ 
Pesai, an avalanche fell in 1 832 ; it 
destroyed some cows, and three men 
perished. Crosses mark the spot 
where their bodies were found. 

Before reaching Gioux there is a 
picturesque spot in the valley, where 
two villages are perched opposite each 
other, Tignietti and Crettora ; and 
here the mountains are, seen which 
bound the valley of Aosta on the side 
opposite to the Val Savaranche. 

In the lower part of the valley, the 
path continues at a vast height above 
the course of the river bank, on 
its right ; as it approaches the Val 
d* Aosta, a magnificent view of Mont 
Blanc, towering over all the intermedi- 
ate mountains, opens to the traveller. 
Here the Val de Rhemes joins the 
Val Savaranche, and both enter the 
valley of Aosta. The end of the Val 
de Rhemes appears like a table land 
on the mountain side, studded with 
villages, rich in meadows and vines, 
walnut and chesnut trees. 

From this elevation, the descent to- 
Villeneuve is rapid, fatiguing, and 
difficult ; and the journey from Chapis 
to the Val d'Aosta( Route 107.)wiHbe 
found to be quite enough for one day* 
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ROUTE 113. 



ZmOGKB TO BOU&O ST. MAURlCV, Hf 
THE TARKNTAISE, BT THE VAt DE 
6E1SANCUE AND THE COL DU MOHT. 

(16 hours.) 
The entrance to the Val Grisanche 
by the torrent which flows into the 
Val d' Aoeta, is utterly impracticable. 
It is necessary to cross the torrent by 
the new bridge, and immediately be- 
b&ad the little dirty town of Ivrogne 
to pass a mill, and ascend through 
orchards and meadows that appear to 
lead away from the Grisanche. At 
the head of these the path arrives ab- 
ruptly below some precipices ; thence 
turning and ascending along their 
bases, the traveller shortly finds him- 
self in the path which is carried high 
above the left bank of the Grisanche, 
and which leads up the valley. 

For about lour hours the scenes 
have a striking character. The river 
soais so deep in the gorge as scarcely 
to be heard; and the rocks which 
bound its course are so nearly per- 
pendicular, that the tops of lofty and 
enormous pines, rooted in the rifts 
below, can almost be touched by the 
hand of the traveller in passing above 
them. Overhanging the path, the 
mountains so close in, that the light 
of day does not half illuminate this 
deep and savage defiie. On a sort of 
terrace, on the opposite banks, the 
ruins d[ a feudal castle are seen frown- 
ing over the black ravine, and fitted 
for tales of romance. From it, the 
view into the valley of Aosta must be 
beautiful, but what access there is to 
these ruins cannot be traced, or even 
imagined, from the opposite bank, 
though this is so high above the tor- 
rent, that the path seldom approaches 
it nearer than 200 feet 

This narrow defile continues during 
an ascent of more than two hours. 
Sometimes the path is formed of ter- 
races, rudely and perilously formed of 
loose stones placed across rifts in the 
{Hrecipices; in others, the buttresses of 
rock are cut away to make the road 



high and wide enough to pMs a pmnft 
of danger; this in some places has 
been done with a mass of loek, which, 
having £Edlen from, above, and rested 
on the line of comnm nipatioD» baa re- 
quired boldness and skill to Hovm. a 
path, by it ; thousands of these masses 
have fallen into the gulf below, and 
only rendered the torrent more fuzi^ 
ous by the interruption. Numerous 
cataracts stream into this valley ; and 
it is necessary in passing beneath one 
of these, which descends firom a great 
height, fiur up the gorg^ to ga 
hastily across over the rude bridge 
formed of trunks of trees laid rudely 
across, and scaroely guarded by a rail, 
that o^ers very slight security. On 
looking up, as nearly as the apxay 
can be ^proached^ another such 
bridge is seen to sqpan the top of the 
fall, and which connects sonoe £areslB 
or pasturages ahove^ 

At length, at the upper extremity of 
the defile, the valley opens at the vil- 
lage of Seris, a place which fasmshes 
only the most miserable acconunodfr* 
tion. The passage up the Grisanebe 
to Seris is all in the valley really worth 
a visit from the Val d'Aosta^ and it 
well deserves from the tourist in that 
valley, an examination, as far as Seris. 
To those, however, who would croos 
into the Tarentaise, a further de> 
scription of the route is necessary. 

The sterility of the Val de Gri- 
sanche above Seris is striking ; it ia 
rugged and strewn with enomioHS 
blocks which have been detached 
from the mountains, often from pre- 
cipices so steep that no vc^tation 
rests upon their surfaces, whore 
still impending masses threaten the 
passing traveller, and numerous 
crosses record the frequency of fiital 
accidents. Deep rifts in the sides of 
the precipices are channels to catfr> 
racts that pour their white foam from 
the dark recesses; in some places, 
the black [Mrecipitoua slopes of the 
mounUun are always wet and heii>* 
less, and reeking as if from 
recent avalanche. 
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^ For more than two hours up tbt 
valley from Seris the same character 
of seenery prevails ; some miserable 
hoTels and a few fields of stunted 
iMirlej are found in the bottom of 
the yalley ; on its sides there is oaly 
tiie dark precipice or black forest of 
)^Bea. The bead of the valley is 
bounded by the immense glaciers 
of Clou. Over these, howevor, the 
bold mountaineer finds a pass to St. 
Foi* in the Tarentaise. 

At Fomel,the highest village in the 
valley, the route to the Col du Mont 
leaves the Val de Grisanche^ ascends 
a steep path on the right by a torrent, 
and reaches some chalets on a small 
but fine pasturage. Above these the 
path skirts the brink of precipices 
cvor a deep gorge, and enters a basin 
in the mountains — a scene of the 
most firigbtAil disorder; it is filled 
with rocks and stones constantly 
brouglrt down from the surrounding 
mountains* the summits of which 
are crested with glaciers, some so pre- 
cipitous that the ridge of the mountain 
ia surmounted by one of translucent 
ice, wbich presents, when the sun 
shines through it, a most brilliant 
appearance. The ascent is very steep 
&r three hours up a trackless, loose 
path, and up slopes of snow, steep, and 
many hundreds of feet across. It is 
fatiguing and difBcult. From the 
Col the scene is very fine, not only of 
the deep valley of stones towards 
Piedmont, but also towards Savoy, 
where nature presents a gentle aspect 
in the mountains which bound the 
Val Isere ; for the Col is so narrow 
both can be seen from the summit. 

The Col du Mont was the scene of 
some desperate conflicts during the 
wars of the revolution, between the 
French and the Fiedmontese. Gene- 
ral Moulins, who commanded the 
former, after many efforts, succeeded 
in gaining the position by advancing 
during a snow storm, when such as- 
aailants were not expected, and 
retained it in spite of not less than 
ten efibrU tot repossess it. The height 



of the Col, from the absence of «U 
vegetation, must exceed 8500 feet. 

After passing down a steep path, 
leaving on the left, black precipices 
— the haunts of the chamois — the 
pasturages belonging to the commune 
of St. Foi appear in a deep basin, 
bounded below by a fiirest. It is 
almost impossible to imagine a con- 
tRist more striking than the wretched 
and desolate hollow, filled with rocks 
and stones, on the side of Aosta ; and 
this, one of the most beautiful pastur- 
ages in the Alps on the side of the 
Tarentaise. In little more than two 
.hours the chalets in this basin ace 
reached, and in another hour it k 
traversed. Beyimd it the road winds 
steeply down through a forest, and at 
length emerges to cross a torrent and 
enter the village of Muraille, where 
another bridge over a deep ravine 
leads to the hamlet of Massure, thence 
traversing a brow on the mountain 
side, the road descends to the village 
of St. Foi, in the Val Is^re. The 
approach to St. Foi is strikingly fine, 
for one of the most beautiful moun- 
tains in the Alps, the Chaffe-Quarr^, 
bounds the opposite side of the Val 
Isere. From its base in the torrent, 
far below the terrace where St. Foi 
stands, to its summit, which is peaked 
with a triangular pyramid of snow, 
the entire height of this stupen- 
dous mountain is seen. St. Foi is 
only two hours from St. Maurice, 
and offers little accommodation to 
the traveller, at least when compared 
with the comforts of the inn at St. 
Maurice, chez Mayet. 

From St. Foi the descent by a 
paved road is very steep to the banks 
of the Isere. Before reaching the 
river a torrent is crossed, which forms, 
a little way up the valley, a fine ca* 
taract. It is difficult to get a view of 
it. This is the stream which from 
above descends between the villages of 
Massure and Muraille. 

From the bridge the path lies 
across meadows for some way, and on 
the banks of the Isere» Soon after. 
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rising, it ]eads to the village of Scez, 
at the foot of the Little St. Bernard, 
and thence, across cultivated ground, 
to a new bridge thrown over the tor- 
rent of the Reclus. Here there is 
abundant evidence of the destructive 
character of the torrent after storms, 
in the sand, rocks, and stones, 
which mark its course at such times. 
Soon after the road passes by some 
coarse woollen cloth-works, and some 
usines for making small iron ware. 
Then across the winter bed of the 
furious Versoi, which descends from 
Bonnaval, and below an old round 
ower belonging to the village of 
Chatelard. From this place the road 
to St. Maurice is wide and excellent, 
and ere long, it is to be hoped, a 
road of the same width and excellence 
will lead from this valley to the Val 
d*Aosta by the pass of the Little St. 
Bernard. 

ROUTE 114. 

CORMATEU& TO BOURO SAINT MAU- 
RICE, BY THE PASS OF THE LITTLE 
ST. BERNARD (OETOURS TO THE 
CRAMMONT AND THE BELVIDERE). 

To go to the little St. Bernard from 
Cormayeur, it is necessary to return 
by the great road to Aosta (Route 
107.), about a league, to where the 
branch from it leads to St. Didier ; 
or a shorter course may be found by 
scrambling down the slopes which 
lead to the Doire, and crossing it 
higher up the river, than by the bridge 
which forms part of the high road. 

St. Didier is a tolerably large vil- 
lage, having the importance of a post 
aux letires. It has two inns : I'Ours 
is decently appointed. Like that at 
Cormayeur (though very inferior to 
it) its chief support is from the pen- 
sionnaires, who stay to take the waters 
of its mineral springs: these at St. Di- 
dier are hot, having a temperature of 
92*> of Fahrenheit. 

Between the village and the springs, 
there are some beautiful meadows, 



the source of its common name, Pr^ 
St. Didier ; these are sheltered bjr 
the base of the Crammont, and by tl»e 
enormous precipices of bare rotdt: 
which overhang the source of the 
mineral waters, and form one side of 
a deep inaccessible gulf; tbroia^ 
which the torrent from the glaciers of 
the Ruitor and the Little St. Ber- 
nard forces its way. 

The hot spring lies up this gulf 
almost as &r as it is accessible ; firooi 
this spot it is led through tubes to a 
building niched in beneath the preci- 
pices. Within ten yearsy however, 
this has been deserted for baths, to 
which the water is now conducted, in 
the meadow, where a rather el^ant 
structure has been raised — PaTilioii, 
as it is here called. It has been built 
at the expense of the Province of 
Aosta, as a decoy to the rojral fitmily 
to make it a place of their frequent 
resort. To this a wing has been lately 
added, which contains new baths for 
the public, which are more convenient 
Ihan the old ; and there are several 
houses in the village where, for very 
moderate charges, bed and board 
may be obtained. 

The view of Mont Blanc from the 
meadows is a glorious scene ; and, 
from beneath the precipices near the 
source, magnificent foregrounds may 
be obtained. 

The road which leads by the valley 
above the gorge at the springs of St. 
Didier, and to the Little St. Ber- 
nard, is a steep zigzag, present- 
ing at each turn new and striking 
scenes of the valley below, and of 
Mont Blanc. On reaching the level 
ground above, that overhangs the deep 
rift in the mountain, through which 
the branch of the Doire from La 
Tuille bursts through into the plain 
of St. Didier, the scene is fine. It 
borders a pine forest, of which some 
vast old trunks hang over the preci- 
pices, and help to conceal the deep 
torrent which roars in its course 
beneath. 

Up through this forest a steep 
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F^th leads to the Crammont, an 
etcirrdbii which no visiter to St. 
IMdier or Cormayeur should fail to 
make, if the weather be favourable, 
for no spot in the Alps will afford 
him so fine a view of Mont Blanc, or 
a ^ore glorious panorama. 

The ascent up the forest to reach 
the Crammont lies for an hour 
amidst the pines, then, emerging into 
fine pasturages, the path leads up 
through several clusters of chalets; 
at the last of these it is usual to leave 
the mules, if any have been em- 
ployed, to await the return of the 
txtrveller. The opening scenes of the 
Talley below, as he rises, excite and 
encourage his efibrts to attain the 
smnmit, which is usually accomplish- 
ed in four hours from St. Didier; the 
chief difficulties lie in the extreme 
smoothness of the sward, and the 
steepness of the slope which make the 
footing insecure, and much time is 
lost by slipping back, particularly over 
some of the rounded knolls, where 
the effect of looking back is enough 
to make the unpractised traveller 
shudder, for the ground is seen to cut 
abruptly against some objects in the 
Talley thousands of feet below, with 
as impressive an effect as if it were 
the ledge of a precipice of that depth, 
over which a slip would precipitate 
the shrinking observer. Nearer the 
top, however, the footing is more 
secure ; thousands of marmots have 
burrowed and loosened the soil, and 
traces of these animals are found even 
to the summit. 

The highest point of the Cram- 
xnont is the outward edge of a large 
flat mass of rock, dipping towards 
the Crammont about 20^ ; the upper 
end of this mass actually overhangs 
the rocks below, so that a stone 
dropped from it would fall perpen- 
dicularly hundreds of feet, and then 
striking the precipitous sides of the 
mountain would bound into the abyss 
below, broken into thousands of frag- 
ments. This experiment is generally 
practised by visiters, who witness the 



motion given to the stones in the 
channels below, and hear with asto- 
nishment the roar which ascends from 
the commotion and disturbance. In 
this savage hollow, chamois are gene- 
rally seen. 

Here the whole of the enormous 
mass of Mont Blanc is open to the 
observer, midway of its height, (for 
the height of the Crammont is about 
9200, and that of Mont Blanc 6500 
English feet above the peak of the 
Crammont,) from the peaks which 
bound the Col de la Seigne to those 
of the Grand Jorasse, every aiguille 
and glacier through this vast line of 
nearly 40 miles, is seen, within an 
angle of 150 degrees, lying like a 
picture before the observer from the 
Crammont. The depths of the All^ 
Blanche are concealed by some low 
intervening mountains, which may be 
considered the western bases of the 
Crammont. 

Towards the N.E. and E. the Val 
d'Aosta presents a beautiful portion 
of the panorama. The mountains 
which bound it sweep down to the 
Doire, and leave between them, the 
channels which are the courses of its 
affluents. In the valley, the Doire ap- 
pears like a thread of silver. Xiooking 
S.E., directly down the line of ascent 
to the Crammont, the Camp of Prince 
Thomas, and the table land above the 
precipices of the valley of La Tuille, 
appear to be immediately beneath. 
Above and beyond it lies the enormous 
glacier o? the Ruitor, one of the finest 
objects within the view : this is con- 
nected with the glaciers, at the head of 
the valleys of Cogne, the Savaranche, 
and the Grisanche. 

Towards the south is the pass and 
plain of the Little St. Bernard, 
guarded by the Belvidere, the Va- 
laisan, and the other mountains which 
bound that pass. 

Towards the Great St. Bernard, 
the course may be traced of the path 
which leads by the pass of the Serena 
from the head of the valley of Aosta 
to St. Remy. The hospice cannot be 
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seen, but the Mont Velan and the 
Combin are seen beyond it. 

All visiters to the Crammont, who 
have seen it in &vourable vreather, 
speak of it with rapture; and Saussure 
thus records his second visit there : — 
** Nous passames trots heures sur cette 
sommet ; j'y en avois aussi paas^ trois 
dans mon premier voyage, et ces six 
heures sont certainement celles de ma 
vie dans lesquelles j*ai gout6 les plus 
grands plaisirs qui puissent donner la 
contemplation et V^tude de la nature.*' 
The descent requires more care 
than the ascent, at least to guard 
against slipping : the guides usually 
sit down, and slide with great speed 
over the dry grass. 

The traveller who proposes to make 
a visit to the Crammont a part of his 
day's journey to St. Maurice, should 
start very early, and direct that the 
mules, if he take any, should, from 
where he left them, be sent across the 
pasturages, to chalets which lie in his 
way to the village of La Balme. He 
will thus gain time in ascending the 
valley, though the descent to the 
hamlet of Evolina, down a steep and 
rugged path over loose stones, is very 
fatiguing. 

La Balme is in the valley, about 
an hour's walk above where the path 
up thsough the forest leads to the 
Crammont ; and there is no object of 
interest missed between the two places. 
A little above La Balme the torrent 
is crossed, and a path winds steeply up 
on the moimtain side ; it being imprac- 
ticable in the depthof the valley, which 
is here a ravine, to form a road. This 
is carried on the right bank to a 
great height above 3ie bed of the 
torrent. There are occasional peeps 
offered of the river, and there is 
one of particular interest — it is 
where the avalanches which descend 
from the Crammont fall into the 
ravine, sometimes in such quantity 
that the snow remains, under the 
shadow of the mountain, unmelted 
for the year. This is the spot, in 
the opinion of those who have most 



carefully examined into the sobjec^ 
where Hannibal and his army, in 
their descent from the Alps» found 
the road, by which they could have 
descended into the valleyr destroyed. 
The road formerly lay on the le& 
bank of the river. Within these eo 
years the present road, to avoid this 
liability, has been made on the othec 
side, high above all risk, from sudx an 
accident. 

Not far from this spot the road 
turns abruptly to the left, amd the 
alpine bridge and village of La TuiU^ 
and the glacier of the Ruitor, open 
upon the traveller. The bridge is crosB- 
ed, and wine and refreshment may be 
found in the little auberge of La Ttulle. 
A short way above La Tuille the 
stream from the glacier of the Ruitox 
may be crossed, and a path takeu to 
descend into the vaUey of Aosta, by 
some beautiful pasturages^ and through 
a forest that overhang the precipices 
above St. Didier, whence the view of 
Mont Blanc is inferior only to that 
from the Crammont ; after crossing the 
camp of Prince Thomas, the path de- 
scends down the steep mountidn soda 
on the right bank of the Doire. It 
is nearly in this course that the 
Sardinian government contemplates 
the formation of a good road ovei 
the Little St. Bernard, to connect 
the Pays d' Aosta with the Tarentaisc. 
From La Tuille the road ascends 
rapidly to Pont Serrant — the last vil- 
lage towards the Little St. Bernard, — • 
and after crossing a very deep ravine 
over a wooden bridge, a striking scenes 
and passing thevillage,the road becomes 
more steep, but presents little interest 
except to the geologist. About twa 
hours above Pont Serrant the col is 
reached — a fine pasturage oa a plain 
about a league long, and half a league 
wide, bounded on the left by the Belvi- 
dere and theValaisan, and on the right 
by the Belle-face, at the foot of which 
mountain lies a little lake — the Ver- 
nal, which is left in its deep basis 
on the right, in ascending to the Col 
of the Little St. Bernard. 
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After passing the rums of some 
XBural defences thrown up during the 
war of the Revolution, when Fiance 
and Sardinia struggled for possession 
of these summits, the road «iters 
upcm the plain, and the traveller sees 
before him^ at the opposite extremity 
of the plain, the hospice lately rebuilt. 

On the plain, however, tiiere are 
objects of high antiquity. A circle 
of stones on the highest point of the 
plain bears still the name of the 
Cirque d'Annibal. The stones are 
rude masses, varying in siae, n«ne 
very large; they are about 10 feet 
apart, and the circle measures 
nearly 260 yards round. The tra^ 
dition is, that Hannibal here held a 
council of war. That be staid on 
the summit of the Alps, and waited 
fi>r his stragglers, is an historical fact ; 
and, independent of other and abun- 
dant evidence, no plain on the summit 
of any other of the alpine passes is so 
veil adapted for the encampment oi 
his army as this. 

Near to the circle there is a column 
standing, the Colonne de Joux, 
supposed to be of Celtic origin. It is 
nearly 20 feet high, and 3 feet in 
diameter. It is composed of Cipolino, 
a variety of marble which abounds in 
the Crammont. About a mile and 
half from the Colonne de Joux is the 
hospice, situated at the south-western 
extremity of the plain. Here for- 
merly a peasant, appointed by the 
government, used to administer hos- 
pitality; but since it has been rebuilt, 
some brethren of the Hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard have taken this 
duty upon themselves. 

If the traveller determine to visit 
the Belvidere, and has already visited 
tiie Crammont, it will be too much 
fiur one day, and he will do well to 
sleep at the hospice, and either ascend 
the Belvidere in the evening, or <mi 
the following morning. It is of easy 
accomplishment: the ascent may be 
made in an hour. Mont Blanc, 
which is also seen from every part of 
the Col of the Little St. Bernard, is 



from the Belvidere a more magni- 
ficent object. The view is of great 
extent, commanding the mountains 
far south of the Tarentaise, and looking 
down upon enormous glaciers stream- 
ing into the valleys east of the Belvi- 
dere ; but the scenes are very inferior to 
those discovered from the Crammont. 

The Hospice was founded by St. 
Bernard, but nothing of its history is 
preserved. The Great St. Bernard has 
absorbed all the interest, though, if 
the veil of the obscure history of the 
Little St. Bernard could be removed, 
it would perhaps surpass in early im^ 
portance that of its great rival, for 
Celtic remams still exist ther^ and 
the foundations of a temple con- 
structed of Roman brick are traced 
on the col, near the column. 

From the hospice, the road winds 
down the mountain side, and in two 
hours the traveller reaches the vil- 
lage of St; Germaios. Thence a zig. 
zag path descends to a stream called 
the Reclus, which is overhung at the 
point of passage by an enormoib: bank 
of gypsum, bearing the name of the 
Roche Blanche, In situation it perfectly 
agrees with Polybius* account in the 
passage of Hannibal, of such a rock» 
and the events which occurred there. 
This is one of the chief points of evi- 
dence, and, taken with the others, fur- 
nish a mass which must force convic- 
tion on the minds of unprejudiced 
inquirers — that by this pass of the 
Alps,Hannibal entered Italy; General 
Melville, in his examination, the basis 
of De Luc's treatise ; Wickham and 
Cramer from their researches ; and 
Brockedon from his repeated visits ; 
all travellers in the Alps, who have 
examined the other passes also, in re- 
ference to this question, have come to 
the conclusion that, on this line, only 
can the narrative df Polybius, the only 
worthy authority upon the question, 
be borne out. 

Below the Roche Blanche the an- 
cient road by the Reclus is avoided, 
from its constant exposure to de- 
struction by fells from the Mont de 
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Scez. It now pastes by* euUivated fields 
through the hamlet of Villars lo the 
▼illage of Soez (Route 113.) and 
thence to Bourg St. Maurice. 

ROUTE 115. 

OIKETA TO CHAMOUKT. 

Crowds of Yoituriers loiter about 
the streets of Geneva, and espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the 
principal inns, ready to start at a mi- 
nute's notice for Chamouny, or any 
other excursion upon which the tra- 
Teller may determine. Few travellers 
take their own carriages from Geneva 
to Chamouny. A light char with a 
pair of horses, to take four persons, 
may be hired for twenty francs, to go 
to Sallenches or to St. Martin, where 
another, and lighter vehicle, can be 
taken to convey two or three persons 
to Chamouny. In Savoy the charges 
are regulated by tariff; the expenses 
are now moderate, and imposition is 
immediately punished upon complaint 
to the syndic. A diligence goes every 
day, in the season, to Sallenches. 

If the traveller have a carriage, and 
intend after visiting Chamouny, to 
cross, by the Tete Noire or Col 
de Balme, * to Martigny, on the 
way to the Simplon, he should direct 
his carriage to be forwarded to Mar- 
tigny, from Geneva, to await his arri- 
val there. The daily steam-boat from 
Geneva to Villeneuve, if it do not 
greatly reduce the expense of such 
conveyance, will insure its arrival in 
time at Martigny. 

Geneva is left for Chamouny, at 
the Port de la Rive ; and the road, 
though hilly, is good to Chesne, half 
a league from the city, and one of 
the largest villages in the republic. 
The road offers some fine views of 
the Voirons, Mont Sal^ve, and the 
range of the Jura. Soon after leav- 
ing Chesne, the road crosses a 
little stream, the Foron, which has its 
source in the Voirons. This stream is 
the boundary, of the canton of Geneva 



aad the Sardiniao frontier ; and tk fitde 
beyond it, at Annemasse, b the statkm 
of the Sardiman douane* Here tlie 
greatest civility is shown if the pass- 
port be en r£gU ; and no search or trou- 
ble is given about baggage in paasiiig 
this frontier of the Sardinian states. 
On the first rising ground beyond, the 
Mole, a sugar-loaf mountain, is seen in 
all its height, 5800 feet, partly conceal- 
ing the only hollow in the range cC 
mountains beyond, by which the 
course to Chamouny lies. 

Beyond Annemasse the road runs 
high above the valley of the Arve, 
in which the blanched stones maik 
by theb breadth how furious the 
river must be in its winter course. 
Suddenly the road winds round the 
brow of a hill that overhangs the 
valley, and turns into an abrupt 
and steep hollow, to pass the Menoge 
on a good stone bridge, then, rising 
steeply on the other side, the road 
passes over an elevated plain, and soon 
reaches the village of Nangy, aiiout 
three leagues from Geneva. A little 
beyond there are some ruins on the 
right ; and, after passing Contamines, 
are seen those of the Chateau of Fau^ 
cigny, that gives its name to the pro* 
vince of Faucigny, of which Bonne- 
ville is the chief place. The road now 
passes so near to the Mole, that tkus 
mountain is an imposing and beau- 
tiful object. Upon it an obelisk has 
lately been built — one of the jwiDts in 
a trigonometrical survey of Savoy. 
Beyond Contamincs the road dedUoes. 
The mountains which bound the Arve 
present a bold aspect, and the entrance 
is striking, through an avenue of 
trees, to 

BontuviUet five leagues from Ge- 
neva, which is generally travelled in a 
char in four hours. Here the horses 
are usually rested ; and the traveller, 
who will find the Couronne a betttf 
inn than any at Cluses, generally takes 
a lunch or early dinner. 

This is the chief place in the pro- 
vince of Faucigny ; it is in the diocese 
of Annecy, and has a prefecture. Its 
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nIklibiUnts were fbnuerly SOOO; at 
present they do not exceed 1300.* 

There is a good stone bridge at 
Bonneville, which was built in 1 753. 
It crosses the Arve ; and near to it is 
a column not long since erected in 
honour of Carlo Felice, and in grati- 
tude for his having added to the se- 
eurity of their town by the formation 
of strong embankments, to restrain 
l^e furious Arve. 

This column, which is surmounted 
by a statue of the King, is 95 feet 
high. 

The bridge is crossed in pursuing 
tlie route to Cluses. On the left, the 
Mole is flanked, and the road lies be- 
tween the base of this mountain and 
the Mont Brezon, the range that on 
the right bounds the valley of the Arve, 
which is here rich in cultivation. The 
road, after some time, undulates, and 
passes through the villages of Vaugier 
and Scionzier ; beyond the former, the 
TttUey widens where the Arve is joined 
by the Gifire ; a torrent that descends 
firom the Buet, flows through the 
valley of Samoens, and by the town of 
Tanninges, then, joining the Risse, 
below St. Joire, enters tibe valley, of 
the Arve at Pont Marigny. 

The road continues close under the 
Brezon until its precipices frown over 
the route near Cluses. Here, crossing 
the Arve on a stone bridge, it enters 
the town of Cluses, turns abruptly to 
the right, and passes between vast 
mountains, through a defile, in which 
Cluses is built, and the passage of 
which it entirely commands. 

CStues, an old town, eight leagues 
from Geneva. 

* The inhabitants of a place seem to hare 
as great a desire to claim antiquity for it, as 
for their families. Documents that only re- 
cord their existence for five centuries, are 
dennsed. The people of Bonneville say, that 
their town was an important place in the 
time of the Romans ; that it was sacked by 
the Franks, &c. When the Barons of Fau- 
cigny built their castle is uncertain : in the 
IStb century, however, a few houses near it, 
bore the name of Burgum Castri, which was 
dianged by Beatrix, sovereign of Faucigny, 
in 1S83, into Bonneville, and granted to its 
inhabitants certain privilege* 
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Many privileges were granted to 
Cluses. One of the earliest recorded, 
is by Hugues, dauphin of Vienne, 
Baron of Faucigny, who, in 1310, be- 
stowed many municipal advantages; 
but in consideration of them, the inha- 
bitants owed him military service: 
this, exercised in feudal times, and the 
almost impregnable character of their 
town, made them pugnacious and mi». 
chievous to their neighbours. They 
often attempted to bum Bonneville ; 
and in 1340, sacked it. When, how- 
ever, Faucigny passed into the hands of 
the counts of Savoy, it gained its object 
against Bonneville, in becoming the 
seat of the assembled states of Fau- 
cigny, and of the administration of 
provincial justice. Its history is how- 
ever chiefly made up of the plagues 
and fires it has suffered. Those in 1 310 
and 1490 entirely destroyed it. 

The population is about 1800. A 
large proportion of these are employed 
in watchmaking, for which this town 
has been celebrated above a century. 
They prepare movements, watches in 
a rough state, for the watchmakers 
in Geneva, and in Germany. Thirty 
years ago, above fourteen hundred 
persons were thus employed in Cluses. 
Maglan, Scionzier, and other villages 
in the neighbourhood ; of these above 
a thousand persons were employed at 
Cluses. 

For so retired a spot, its relation 
with commercial men is extraordinary. 
Their early habits of business, and 
fitness for conducting it, has led to 
the establishment of many natives of 
Cluses, in Alsace, at Augsburgh, 
Strasbourg, and Lyons, as bankers and 
manufacturers. The town is miserable 
enough in appearance, and excites not 
the laast suspicion that rich men were 
ever born there. 

On leaving Cluses, the road is car- 
ried through the defile on the borders 
of the river, and beneath precipices, 
that mark the first grand entrance 
into an alpine ravine. The valley is 
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fery narrow, nearty aB the way to 
MaglaQ, and, in some places, the road 
is straitened in between the river 
and the bases of precipices, which 
actually overhang the trardler. 
Fiom bome of these, a little out of the 
road, the steep talus of rocks and 
stvnes which have fiiUen from above, 
q[>read out to the river, and the road 
rises over the ridges. The banks of 
the river are well wooded, and the 
sc«iery is as beautiful as it is wild. 

Before arriving at Maglan, the pre- 
cipices on the left, retire a little, form- 
ing an amphitheatre, which is filled, 
nearly half-way up, with the dibris of 
the mountain. At the top of this 
talus, 800 feet above the valley, the 
grotto of Balme is seen, to which a 
mule-path leads, which is undistin- 
guishable below. At a little hut in 
the hamlet of La Balme, mules are 
kept for a visit to the grotto; and 
whilst these are getting ready, lirmm- 
ode Gazeuset and other temptations to 
the thirsty traveller, are otBtred, A 
little beyond La Balme, those who 
are amateurs in pure water may taste 
from a spring which bursts out close 
to the rcmd in large volume. Saus- 
sure conjectured that it might be the 
embouchure of the channd which 
empties the lake of Flaine, in the 
mountains above. 

Those wlio intend to go on to Cha- 
mouny, should not waste any time 
here ; but if the day's journey be only 
to St. Martin or Sallenches, the grotto 
is worth a visit. Its d^h is great : 
it enters the mountain more than 
1800 feet ; but the view from it, owing 
to the narrowness of the valley, is 
limited. The peaks, however, of 
Mont Douron, seen on the other side 
of the valley, are remarkably fine in 
form. 

Maglan lies below the lofty moun- 
tains on the right bank of the Arve; 
theCommune which is straggling, con- 
tains nearly as many inhabitants as 
Cluses, — they, too, are distinguished 
for their establishment in foreign 
countries. Beyond Maglan the same 



character of scenery prevails, Imt the 
valley widens. About a league amd a 
half beyond Maglan, the road passes 
dk>se to one of the highest waterfrJkin 
Savoy, that of Nant d* Arpenac ; the 
stream is small, and before it reaches 
half its first descent it is broken into 
spray. After sUMrms, however, its v»> 
lume fidls on the rock, on vrhich it 
breaks; after reaching the sl(^pe or 
talus, formed by the soil and stones it 
has brought down, it rushes across the 
road beneath a bridge, and flows into 
the Arve. The rock of brown line- 
stone, from which it descends is re- 
markable for its tortuous stratification, 
forming a vast curve, and tixe friceof the 
rock is so denuded thM its structure is 
perfectly seen. The lonte from Grenefa 
is so much frequented by strangers in 
this season, that it is beset by all sorts 
of vagabonds, who plant themselves in 
the way openly as beggars, or covert- 
ly as deiUers in mineral specimens, 
guides to tisings which do not re- 
quire their aid, dealers in echoes, by 
firing smaN cannon where its rever- 
beration may be heard two or three 
times. These idle nuismces shouM be 
discountenanced. 

Between the fall of Arpenaa and 
St. Martin, the valley increases in 
width, and rich fields spread up tfie 
base of the Douron from Sallenches; 
the peaks of the Varens, which rise 
nearly 8000 feet above the level of die 
sea, and immediately over the villageof 
St. Martin, which now opens to the 
view, and shortly after the traveHer en- 
ters the bustling inn- yard of the Hotel 
des Mont Blanc. Here, in the season, 
he never fails to meet numerous tra- 
vellers going to or from Chamouny ; 
the latter imparting their impressions 
of the wonders of Mont Blanc» and 
their adventurous scrambles in the 
presence of the ** Monarch' to the lis- 
tening expectants of such eigoyment ; 
— all is excitement. 

Within a himdred yards of the 
inn a bridge crosses the Arve, and 
leads to the town of Sallenches, half 
a league from St Martin's. On tbia 
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Imdge one of the noblest views on 
fhe Alps is presented of Mont Blanc: 
its actual distance to the peak is 
more dian 12 miles in a direct line, 
yet so sharp, and bright, and clear 
in every part of its stupendous mass, 
lliat the eye, unused to such mag- 
nitude with distinctness, is utterly 
deceived, and would rather lead to 
the belief that it was not one third of 
the distance. On looking up the 
Talley over the broad winter-bed of 
the Arve however, objects recede, 
and give the accustomed' impressions 
of distance ; above this rises the 
mountain of the Fordaz, its sides 
clothed with pines, and its summit 
with pasturage. Over these, are seen 
die Aiguille de Goute, the Dome de 
Goute, and the head of the loftiest 
mountain in Curope, propped by 
ridges of aiguilles, and the intervals 
of these filled with glaciers. This one 
view, the first usually enjoyed by 
travellers from England to Chamouny, 
is so impressive as to be generally 
acknowledged a sufficient reward for 
the journey. 

ScdlencheSf about 36 miles from 
Geneva, is a little town containing 
nbout 1500 inhabitants. Though 
above half a league further, the tariff 
for chars, mules, and guides, are the 
same as at St. Martin ; these may 
be referred to upon hiring either, 
and thus all disputes are avoided ; a 
pour hoire to the postilions is at the 
will of the employer, and their civil- 
ity almost always insures it. A char 
to Chamouny, without return, is 
12 francs. 

The pedestrian who intends to 
visit Chamouny and return by Geneva, 
is advised to go from St. Martin up 
the right bank of the Arve to Chede, 
Servoz, and Chamouny, and return by 
the Col de Forclaz, and the baths of 
St. Gervais. If, however, the tra- 
vcfler ^ould not intend to return by 
the valley of the Arve, the most agree- 
able approach to Chamouny from St. 
Martin is by Sallenches, and the baths 
of St. Gervab to Chede. 



From Sallenches the distance along 
a level road to the baths is a good 
league, it there turns abruptly on the 
right into the gorge of the Bourant, 
a stream which descends from the 
Bon-homme. At the upper ex- 
tremity of a little level spot, a garden 
in the desert, are the baths, the houses 
en PaviUony for lodging and boarding 
the invalids who retire to this delici- 
ous spot, and find in their absence 
from the stirring scenes of society, a 
repose which restores the mind and 
body to its energies ; the credit of this 
is, however, given to the waters, which 
are at 90° temperature ; the heat of 
Bath withihe qualities of Harrowgate. 
In the Journals of an Alpine Traveller, 
he says, on leaving St. Martin's, — 

** Went in a char-iL bancj a> sort of 
carriage like a sofa placed on wheels, 
to the baths of St. Gervais. This is 
so little out of the usual route, by 
Chede, and so pleasant a deviation, 
that all visitors to Chamouny should 
go or return by it ; it is a little fairy 
spot, in a beautiful valley, where 
excellent accommodation may be had 
en pennon ; hot mineral baths for the 
sick, and delig;htful walks around 
this little paradise for the convale- 
scent. At the back of the house, a 
little way up the glen, there is a fine 
cataract ; and one of the pleasures of 
this place is its solitude, amidst scenes 
so beautiful and wild, that it would 
be difficult to find it, without a guide." 

The glen is a ctd-de-sac ; there is 
no leaving it upward ; it is necessary 
to return to the entrance, where two 
roads branch oflF— one very steep, leads 
up to St. Gervais, a beautiful village 
in the Val Mont Joie, through which 
the Bourant flows, until it falls into 
the gulf behind the baths ; above 
St. Gervais, this road continues 
through the villages of Bionay and 
Tresse to Contamines, and the pass 
of the Bon-homme. ( Route 118.) 

The other road, at the entrance of 
the glen of the baths of St. Ger- 
vais, after skirting a little way the 
mountain base below the Forcldz, 
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leads aeroK the Ttlley of the Aire, 
and fitUs into the shorter road by 
Passy to Chede. Paasy is a village a 
little on the left out of the road ; it is 
xemarkable for some Latin inscrip- 
tions, which were found in building 
the church ; they have led to many 
conjectures upon its antiquity, and 
the supposed acquaintance of the Ro- 
mans with this retired valley. 

Chede is a little hamlet, where the 
road steeply ascends above the broad 
plain of the Arve, which from Sa- 
lenches to this abrupt rising off the 
▼alley, forms a vast level, that, when 
filled by winter torrents, resembles a 
a lake in its extent. Near to Chede 
there is on the left a fine cascade, 
which travellers, who start at 5 a.m. 
for Chamouny, generally visit for the 
sakLe of the beautiful iris that then 
plays over it. 

At length, after attaining a con- 
siderable height above the plain of 
the Arve at St. Martin's, the road 
passes, what, until within a very short 
period, was a little lake, the Lac du 
Chede ; from which, as from a mirror, 
a fine view of the summit of Mont 
Blanc, towering over the lower range 
of mountains was reflected ; this was 
one of the little ** lions " in the excur- 
sion to Chamouny ; but a dibdcle of 
black mud, and stones, has descended 
and filled it, and the lake of Chede is 
no more. 

Fictet, in full encouragement of 
the little vagabonds that infest the 
route, at least from Cluses to Cha- 
mouny, advises travellers to provide 
themselves with small coin to give to 
the numerous little children, who 
serve as guides to the cascade, the 
lake, &c. 

The road, still rising above the spot 
where the lake was, turns into a 
deep curve to cross the bed of a wild 
torrent. This usually furnishes the 
Jirst alpine adventure to the traveller, 
for the road can seldom be kept in good 
condition for a week ; every fall of rain 
alters it, and varies the apparent peril 
to those who follow. 



From this wild q)Ot the road passes 
through what is called a forest, and 
soon reaches the village of Servoz, 
where there are now two inns, offer- 
ing very tolerable accommodation to 
travellers overtaken by storms. Here 
the horses of the chars are usually 
rested ; and if St. Martin have beeo 
left before breakfast, this is a capital 
place to obtain one, good enough to 
satisfy an appetite given by the fresh- 
ness of the morning air in the moun- 
tains. Tea and coffee, eggs, milk, butter 
and bread, and the delicious honey of 
Chamouny are ample materials; to 
these chicken or a ragout of chamois 
can often be added. 

At Servoz there is a shop where 
the minerals of Mont Blanc are sold^ 
but these are usually bought by tra- 
vellers at Chamouny, where the col- 
lections are larger, and the purchase 
is a reminiscence of Mont Blanc 

At Servoz, guides may be had to 
accompany the traveller to the Buet, 
one of the sight-seeing summits near 
Mont Blanc, and offering a fine vievr 
of the ** Monarch ; " and, from its 
elevation, nearly 10,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, a vast extent of 
horizon is presented, bounded on the 
east by the mountains of St. Gothard, 
and on the west by ranges which 
extend and subside into Dauphiny, 
the lakes of Geneva and of Annecy 
are partly seen, and the whole line of 
the Jura mountains bounds that part 
of the horizon. 

The Buet is a dangerous moun- 
tain to visit without a good guide ; 
the fate of a young Danish traveller, 
M. Eschen, is still remembered; he 
perished in August, 1800; his fate 
arose from his disregarding the advice 
of his guide. 

Servoz is the best side on which to 
ascend the Buet ; the usual way is to 
proceed up the mountain, and sleep 
at some chalet ; then starting early, 
reach the summit of the Buet, and 
descending by the Val Orsine, arrive 
at Chamouny in the evening. 

Those who, returning to Geneva, 
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would vary their route, may, from 
Servoz, enter the valley of Sixt at its 
head, and descending by Samoens 
and Tanninges, pass on the northern 
side of the Mole, by St. Joire and 
Baillard, and enter the high road from 
Chamouny to Geneva, near Nangy ; 
this excursion is detailed by Captain 
Markham Sherwill, whose ascent of 
Mont Blanc in 1825, and frequent 
visits to Chamouny, and residence 
there, have made him perhaps better 
acquainted with the neighbourhood 
of Mont Blanc than any other Eng- 
lishman : he says in a private letter, 
describing the visit to the valley of 
Sixt, — 

" You must start early in the morn- 
ing from Chamouny, walk or ride, if 
an opportunity offers, to Servoz ; 
breakfiist here, and lay in a moderate 
supply of cold meat and bread, with 
wine, or brandy and water ; the latter 
is preferable. Take the footpath that 
l«ads to the Col d' Anterne. Be sure 
you engage a guide at Chamouny, 
who is acquainted with the pass, or 
it would, perhaps, be better to take 
one from Servoz. After having as- 
cended as £ir as the last chalets, you 
bear to your left, instead of continu- 
ing to the summit of the Col d' An- 
terne, and direct your course amidst 
the terrific debris of the icroulement 
of the Montague des Fys. The path 
is rugged, but when the pedestrian 
has reached the top of the mountain, 
which he must attain through a forked- 
like opening, he will contemplate 
with great satisfaction the raagnifi- 
eent view of Mont Blanc, and a 
thousand other stupendous objects. 
Having rested here an hour to enjoy 
a scanty meal, the descent on the 
northern side is gradual, and you 
arrive in about an hour at some cha- 
lets, which bear the nameof Les Cha- 
lets des Sales, properly so termed, 
for they are a cluster of huts, 
containing the most dirty, filthy, 
and savage (in appearance) set of 
women that can be imagined. Here 
you will find milk and cheese, with 



tolerable good wiUer, of which there 
is none on the Montagne des FySb 
Near these huts are fossil i^ejls. On 
quitting this spot, where women, 
children, and swine pig together, you 
continue to descend rapidly during 
nearly four hours through a narrow 
gorge, whose beauties and luxurious 
appearance are very striking after the 
barren and bleak pass of the moun<^ 
tain : cascades, rushing streams, and 
forests of dark and imposing feature 
are amongst the varied objects worthy 
of attention. At Sixt there is a very 
tolerable auberge, where most delici* 
ous trout are to be obtained in great 
abundance, the water of this valley 
not being too cold, as at Chamouny, 
to prevent a good supply. 

*' The second day you ascend the 
valley towards the mountain, called 
the Tete Noire, or Fer a Cheval, which 
terminates the valley. This semi- 
circular and perpendicular horseshoe 
mountain is ornamented with seven 
cascades, produced by the melting of 
the snows on its summit, over which 
there is a dangerous path known but 
to few, that leads to the Pic du Midi, 
and on to St. Maurice in the valley 
of the Rhone. During this walk in 
the valley of Sixt there are various 
objects of great interest. On your 
right the Buet raises his snowy head 
to the clouds ; from hence the tiscen- 
sion of this interesting mountain is 
more easily made than from Valor- 
sine, being an excursion of about four 
hours to the sumimit. (See M. de 
Luc's account. ) After having passed 
the old monastery of Sixt, coeval with 
the former priory of Chamouny, the 
very fine fall of La Gouille pre- 
sents itself on your left, than which 
nothing can be more rich in alpine 
accessories. The mines at the end 
of the valley are difficult of access ; 
most of the miners live at Sixt* 
There are exterior communications 
from shaft to shaft along the perpen- 
dicular face of the mountain, highly 
dangerous for those who are unac- 
customed to narrow paths and preci- 

o 
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piees. It would require mueh tisne 
to enumerate all the objects of curi- 
osity to be seen at abort distances 
from Sixty where I stayed four days. 
Before quitting this spot, I will add, 
tiiat it is possible for ladies to arrive 
at Sixt on mules ; but in that case, on 
quitting Senroz, you must continue 
the path that leads to the summit of 
the Col d'Anteme ; and when there, 
take the left-hand mule road, which 
will lead you towards Sixt ; but be 
sure your guide is acquainted with 
the mountain d*Anterne, for should 
he take the right-hand path, you will 
have a good chance of sleeping at the 
foot of the glaciers of the Buet. This 
is a fatiguing day for ladies. 

<* The third day you descend towards 
the beautifully situated village of Sa- 
moens; then passing through Tan- 
ninges, you arrive at St. Jeoire at the 
foot of the Mole, a mountain so well 
seen from the ramparts of Geneva ; 
an excursion to the snimnit fsi whieh 
will amply repay, and is by no means 
difficult. The panoramic view from 
its point is one of infinitely varied 
beauty. fVom St. Jeoire, whose 
noble chateau haa been the cradle of 
so many eminent cardinals, generals, 
and statesmen, you proceed to Nangy 
and Geneva. This third day may be 
aeoomplished without sleeping at St. 
Jeoir^ where there is a good inn, 
provided you can meet with a char, 
which is not likely, either here or at 
Nangy. Tlie safer way is to sleep at 
St. Jeoire, and reserve the fourth day 
for an easy journey to Geneva. 

** A char-oL bane may ^o all the way 
from Geneva to Sixt: the road 
throughout is good. 

<* If you ascend the Mole from St. 
Jeoire on the fourth day, you piay 
descend to Bonneville, hire a carriage, 
and return very conveniently to Ge- 
neva." 

The mines mentioned by Captain 
Sherwill are now worked by English- 
men, who have established themselves 
there. 

From Servoa the road, after croas- 



ing the torrent ci the Dioza which 
descends from the Buet, lies close 
under the foot of the Breven, between, 
this mountain and the Arve, which 
issues at Pont Felissier from one of 
the finest gorges in the Alps. The 
valley between this bridge and Servos 
was once a lake, produced probabl^F 
by a mountain fell danmiing up the 
vaUey ci Chatelas, by which the Arve 
descends to the valley of Sallenidiea. 
Near the Font Pdissier, on a mound^ 
are the ruins of the chateau of St. 
Michael. Chapels and monasteries 
on elevated places are frequently de> 
dlcated to the archangel, and meat 
chateaux in such situations bear his 
name. 

After crossing Pont Pelissier, tlic 
road ascends by a very steep path toe 
ridge, the Montets, which separates 
the valley of Chamouny fit>m the 
Vale of Servos. From several spois^ 
especially near the crest, the peep 
down into the now inaccessible ravinc! 
through which the Arve finds a pas- 
sage^ is a depth to shudder at. 

From the Mcmtets, the enomminp 
mass of Mont Blane, now in close 
proximity, is magnificent; and it is 
impostnble to describe the emotions it 
excites: but the summit can no longer 
be seen; it is concealed by the vast 
Domie de Gout. 

The descent from the Montets Hes 
through siome fine meadows to Ouchei^ 
the fint village in the valley. ' 

Soon the white lines of glaciers are 
seen to extend themselves into the 
valley. The first is that of Taconeyv 
which is two miles up the valley 
above Ouches : it is, however, so 
mere a line compared with the vast- 
ness of other objects around, that the 
traveller never &ils to be disappointed 
in its apparent siae. Numerous tor- 
rents are passed, which descend furi- 
ously from the glaciers of Mont 
Blanc, and cut deep channels, whieh 
are difficult to cross, or to keep in 
repair the passages over them^ they 
are disrupted by every storm. 

About half a league beyonck the 
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stnam irom the glacier of Taemray, ii 
the hamlet of Bossons, and near it 
theglacier of that name, which reaches 
farther out into the- valley than any 
other ; but this too, like that of the 
Taconey, disappoints, unless the tra- 
veller visit it, when he will find tihat 
from its height, the Moraine, -. i. e. 
the rocks and stones that are thrust for- 
ward' by the iee, andfomx a huge em- 
bankment to the glacier, — is difficult 
and fktigtiing to climb, and the white 
and spparendy unimportant mass of 
See, of whii^ the lower extremity of 
tile glacier is composed, is really 
formed by enormous masses s^lit 
into a thousand fiuitastic forms — 
some- ave' fine pinnacles 60 or 80 feet 
high, others immense blocks broken 
«r melted into fiintastic forms, and so 
impending, that they excite a sliudder, 
but the cdiour, tfae* deep and beau- 
tiibl blue ool«er of the ice in its 
depths ofibrs eflfeots of which no de> 
seriptioB can convey an, idea. 

A Iktle above the glacier of Bos- 
sons tfae Arve is crossed, asdthe road 
continues on its right bank. At the 
bead of the vailey is seen the Glacier 
do Bois, the largest in the valley, the 
terminus, infiuH^of the Mer de Glace. 
This lies, however, a league beyond 
the villi^ of Chamouny — now a 
large and important community, 
which displays almost the bustle of an 
£nglish watering-plaee in the most 
retired, heretofore, of liie aipine val- 
leys; 

ChamtrnK^. Here there are several 
good inns, of which the prmcipali are 
the Hotel de Londres et d' Angleterre, 
tile Union, and the Hotel du Nord. 
The former is the oldest establish- 
ment, and has never forfeited the re» 
putation of being one of the best held 
and appointed inns to be found in the 
Alps ; where Victor Tairrez and his 
excellent wife are so practised in 
their acquaintance with, and their 
provision for, the wants of travellers, 
e^eciall)y English, that more comfort 
vrQl be found there than in almost 
any other inn out of England. 



The customary charges at the inn 
are, -^ dinner, 3 to 4 francs ; break* 
last 1^ to 2 fr. ; bed, IJ to 2 fr. — 
Mineral warm baths may be had at 
the inns ; these ofSex the most re* 
freshing and agreeable luxury, after 
the fatigue of mountain excursionSb 

At Chamouny and dsewhere, the 
travellers* books at the inns are great 
sources of antusement ; often contaiii- 
ing, in. the remarks of preceding tra- 
vellers, usefol in fo r ma tion. A most 
disgraceful practice has too often pre- 
vailed, of removing leaves for the sake 
of autographs ; it is difficult to ima- 
gine any act more uxrworliiy, for thia 
selfish gratification they destroy what 
would be pleasure to hundreds. 

The vilisige of Chaoaouny, or La 
Prieur^, as it is sometimes called, froo» 
a Benedictine convent established here 
about the end of the II th century, 
was known earlier than is generally 
imagined; The original act for founcU 
ing tiie priory was lately discovered 
by Captain l%erwi]l, among some old 
documents which had for ages been 
neglected. This act bears the seal of 
Count Aymen, and a reference to 
" Papa Urbano regnante ; '' this can 
only refer to Pope Urban II., and 
fixes the period between 108^ and 
1099 — probaUy about 1090. The 
gift which accompanied this deed was 
of the Vide of Chamouny, from the 
Col de Balme to the torrent of the 
Dioza near Servoz — about 7 J leagues 
in length, by about 3 in breadth, 
including the mountain sides and 
slopes. From this document the ori»» 
gin of the name of Chamouny xaof 
be discovered. The words Camputk 
Munitus, champ muni, or fortified 
field, from perhaps its . mountain 
boundaries ; this name does not occnr 
after the adoption of Prieuri — this 
probable conjecture is Captain Sh^- 
will's. The documents ftimished also a 
slight history of the progressive settle- 
ment of its inhabitants, and the occa^ 
sional intercourse of important stran- 
gers with the priory. The first visit 
recorded, that of the bishi^ of Geneva^ 
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within whose diocese Chamouny lay, 
was in the 1 5th century ; when, after 
visiting the abbot of &illenches, " be 
continued his perilous journey to 
Chamouny, where he arrived as late 
as the 4th of October, in the year 
1443. He was accompanied by the 
abbot, his two officiating clerical at- 
tendants, and some menial persons. 
The visiting party performed the 
journey on foot. They remained 
teveral days at the priory to repose ; 
and after having visited this most se- 
cluded part of his diocese, the bishop 
returned to Geneva, by way of An- 
necy,** whether by Megeve from Sal- 
lenches, or from Bonneville, the do- 
cument does not mention. Captain 
Sherwill has published a little pam- 
phlet," A brief historical Sketch of the 
Vale of Chamouny," which contains 
the result of his researches, and brings 
down the history of the priory and 
the people to the time of Wyndham 
and Pocock*s visit in 1743. Since 
that time constant intercourse has 
been recorded. Captain SherwilFs 
memoir contains an interesting ac^ 
count of a visit made to Chamouny 
by St. Fran9ois de Sales, when bishop 
of Geneva, in July, 1606. 

The first knowledge of Chamouny 
was clearly not a discovery of Wynd- 
ham and Pocock's. With Geneva and 
with Germany, the natives of Cha- 
mouny had long had much intercourse, 
and their fairs, held at the priory, 
brought many strangers. The ordou' 
fiOMC0 for establishing these fairs, was 
granted by Philip of Savoy, Comte of 
Geneva, and bears date, 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1530, and three years later, he 
gave permission for the establishment 
of a market, to be held every Thursday. 
This weekly market still exists. 

MeffNm. Wvndham and Pocock's 
eifettfsloti to rtiumoitny, and their re- 
jiott of It, led, by \in publicntion in 
fhe Mcfeurt' th Su'tiiiip, In the months 
ot May and .lutie, l'74f1, to theexcitc- 
tnt*tit of gr^rtt lntc>rt?flt In the^e retired 
wilH.4, amidst the tnoNt sublhne scenery 
in nature, and at the foot of the loftiest 



mountain of Europe, where tfaou* 
sands have made their pilgrimage. 
Unlike other places, merely fudiion^ 
able, andjcrowded by idlers, no extent 
of participation can lessen the sublime 
emotions and impressions made by the 
scenery of the vale of Chamoiiny. 
More than 8000 strangers have visited 
it in one season, and of thes^ hua. 
dreds of the vulgar and unfeeling jxir- 
venueSf whose exclamation of ** haw 
rural I '* recorded by Lord ByroOt 
would have shocked refinement else- 
where, here cannot lessen the enjoy* 
ment offered in this glorious temple 
of nature. 

The guides, mules, and all afiSurs 
that can be regulated by the state;, to 
guard against disputes, is here in the 
hands of a syndic, who, as guide cia 
cheff has a code of laws, and tariff of 
charges, which all must obey. All dis- 
putes are referred to him, if th^dioold 
arise ; to him application must be made 
for guides, who, each in turn, must 
attend the traveller who needs his ser« 
vices. If, however, a particular guide, 
out of turn, be taken, three francs 
extra must be paid for each course. 
Courses are certain excursions ; thus, 
the Montanvert is one course, the 
Flegere another : if both be done 
in one day, the compromise is ten 
francs. A particular guide cannot be 
chosen. This regulation is subsequent 
to 1821, when forty men were en- 
rolled, selected for their intelligence^ 
and the excellence of their certificates, 
which had been given to them by their 
employers when satisfied with their 
conduct. 

The chief receives his salary from 
the government, but Captain Sherwill 
thinks that the new system has serious 
disadvantages. « The guides do n€>t 
now, as formerly, seek to instruct 
themselves. Before 1821, a man was 
chosen for his ability, his courage, his 
prudence, and his general knowledge : 
now, a guide knows, that, being placed 
on the list, his turn must come to at- 
tend a stranger, and that no one candcs 
prive him of the benefit of his appoint- 
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aoent ; he therefore sits quietly down hj 
the side of bis fire, where he waits only 
the ci^ of the chief guide, and abandons 
all books of instruction. Therefore it 
is to be feared, that when the original 
zace of guides has passed, and that 
there appears no longer on the list 
the names of Coutet, Payot, Paccard, 
and Balmat, we shall see at Cha- 
mouny a comparatively ignorant race 
of guides, capable, no doubt, of con> 
ducting strangers in all ordinary cases, 
but not 'possessing that agreeable 
information and useful knowledge, 
which render a walk over the most 
dreary mountain still more engaging, 
and which often draws from the pocket 
of the pedestrian an extra franc, as an 
acknowledgment of the additional 
pleasure he has received from the 
conyersation of bis guide." 

The price allowed by government 
Ibr the services of a guide, was seven 
ftancs per day, which they voluntarily 
reduced to six francs, the old French 
erown. 

Jacques Balmat, the most daring 
skilful and experienced of the guides 
who made the first ascent of Mont 
Blanc, and^was 70 years old, disappear- 
ad in 1 835. He went out with a hunter 
of Valorsine to chase the chamois, 
parted firom him near the Pic de Medi, 
having proposed an ascent which the 
other thought too dangerous ; but 
poor Jacques was from his youth a 
Ipoldfinder ; one who believed that it 
would be possible to become suddenly 
rich by such a discovery. He always 
preferred to follow this phantasy to 
acting as guide, and he paid for it the 
forfeit of his life. The spot from 
which he fell, over the precipices of 
the Mortine is known, but to recover 
the body was considered impossible. 

XXCUBSIONS AROUND CHAMOUNT. 

" Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 

scalps, ^ 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
f The Avalanche— the thunderbolt of snow I 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 



Oather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 
vain man below." 

It is impossible to imagine the bus- 
tle and excitement of a visit to Ch&- 
mouny. The arrival and departure 
of travellers, the presence of the 
guides and their tales of adventures, 
the plans for to day or to-morrow, the 
weather, not here the commonplace 
substitute for having nothing else to 
say, but the most important source of 
enjoyment or disappointment to the 
traveller. On looking out in the 
evening upon Mont Blanc, from the 
windows or the yard of the Hotel de 
Londres, with a plan for to-morrow^ 
with what anxiety all indications of 
a change are watched; how every 
body is consulted ; groups of ramblers 
arrive from Geneva, from the Valais, 
from Piedmont, or from visits to the 
surrounding points of view ; success- 
is envied — failure pitied. 

The Montonverf.— This is generally 
the first, often the only excursioik 
made from Chamouny, with the in- 
tention of returning to it. The ob- 
ject of this excursion is to visit the 
Mer de Glace, the enormous glaciers 
which terminate in the Glacier du. 
Bois, and the source of the Arveron, 
in the valley of Chamouny. 

To go to the Montanvert it is ne- 
cessary to cross the Arve and the op- 
posite meadows, by a path which 
leads across the valley to the foot of 
the Montanvert, where the path rises 
above the valley, through the forest 
of pines which skirts the base of the 
mountain, in some places very steep, 
and to ladies, or unpractised travellers^ 
mounted on mules, apparently dan- 
gerous ; but as the guide is generally 
in attendance in all places of difficulty,, 
and there are really none of danger, 
confidence is soon possessed. 

After a scramble amidst rocks, and 
the roots of pines and larches, occasional 
openings among the trees afford peeps 
into the valley, and mark the great 
height so rapidly attained. Some- 
times cruet are crossed— the channels 
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Until widiin a feir yean, the path 
beyend this place was imprarticaMe 
ftr mules ; now, h o i e w , it is 
made good to the pavilion, or 
honse, on the Moalanwvt, which 
is reaflhcd from •Chaasouny in 2^ 
This was originally a mt^jb 
of four dry walls, covered 
witii a TQof fiir Aelter, wfaidi was 
huilt at the expense of an English- 
men, and named the ChateandeBlair ; 
this has bow beeome a eowhonse «ir 
staUe; and «ven the paviUen, bnik 
afterwards at the expense of a M. 
DeqMxrtes, by M. Jaguet, to extend 
the benefits of the Chateau de Blair, 
is so improved, that refreshment 
aeeommodation, and beds, in the sea- 
son, await the vtntors to the Montan- 
vert, the Jardin, and oUier spots of 
interest to whieh it leads. 

From the Montanvert, the Mer de 
Glace is seen to an extent of two 
leagues up the valley, towards the 
Mont Periades and the Aiguilles of 
Lechaud, on either side of whieh, a 
branch continues ; that on the S. W. 
fimning the great gla(»er of Tacul, 
and that on the £. and N. £. the 
glaciers of Lechaud and TaleiVe. The 
view of this enormous sea of ice is ime 
of the most striking in these scenes of 
wonder, but its great extent, from the 
vast size of every object about it, is 
very deceptive. Directly across the 
Mer de Glace ^are some of the finest 
of those pirameled mountains which 
form so striking a feature in the Cha- 
mouny scenery. The nearest is the 
Aiguille du Dru, and still further on 
the right, is Ihe Aiguille du Moine. 
A thousand nameless pinnacles pierce 
the clouds between them, and seem to 



pnp the loftiest of this atupeodooB 

than ISfiOO feet above the 
mdaeariy 70Q0£aafc 
above the MoalMwact. 

Xhoae who do not aotend to 
the JdJer de /rlartc, shtnild, 
desce n d upon it, iahaire ajiifltidea4tf 
its diancter, and by walirhag ^Ght 
eimw^ upon it, two or thaee bundned 
yaids, ioohaerve the bfiityof its pu- 
rity and eidoitr in the oevioc 
cannot be eoBcetved whoi 
down upon it, for the stones and aofl 
are aejeeted to itsattrfece* and. thrown 
over at its edges, Ibxmiag what ,aie 
called the tmmwmu of the glaaer. 

TkeJardm, — Those who wish to 
cress the Mer de Glaei^ and visit Hie 
Jardin or Conrtil, on. the Glacier de 
Talefre, should sleep at tha pavilioa, 
for, to a fatiguing day's josraey, 
two hours aodahidf makes an in^MM^ 
tant addition. The aoooi 



now offiared at the paviEon enafaJas 
the traveller to sleep comfortably and 
start early. No peraon would venfeuxe 
without a guides and with one, « 
description of tilie aourse isaearoeljr 
necessary. The ^leat object of tha 
exeuiaicm is to entar more into the 
heart of Mant Blaa^ to penetrate into 
its profound valley%and witness soeaes 
of wUder horrois and moie sawage soli- 
tude ; and there is no exenrsion from 
Chamouny that excites these ffuMimp 
emotions more powerfully. The 
guide dioiild be provisicmed for this 
excursion, and in foot any otherwhere 
the viators are not numerous «»»i«— gi» 
to insure an establishment for refresb- 
ment. Bread and cold meat, and 
wine, should be taken by the guide 
to the Jardin, the Mont Bveven, the 
Chapeau, and such other places ma 
the guide may advise. 

Tlie course taken, is to follow die 
S. W. side of the Mer de Gkoe, and 
reach the base of the Aiguille de 
Charraoz, where, from there being 
fewer crevices, the Mer de Glace can 
be crossed with greater safety. Several 
ridges of monuHes, called 
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wbich HeinlSie direeiaflai of thegUoiec, 
are crossed, and that part of the glacier 
caUed Leehaud is aseended a little, 
to attain the lower extremity of tbat of 
Talefire, which here ps>eaents an awful 
appearanee, from the disruption of the 
ioe, and the vast and wild masses and 
pyramids into wfaidi the glacier has 
broken, from its abrupt desc^&t into 
the glacier of Ijechaud. These hang 
•la terrorem orer the traY«Qier who 
dares to approach them. 

To pass these glaciers at is necessary 
to climb the rocks of the Couvercle, 
the base of the Aiguille du Talefre. 
This, whicdi is difficult £rom ils exoes- 
sive steepness, is not dangerous. A 
part of the path liesin a little gulley in 
the rock, to climb over which, in some 
places, the iiands are required, as well 
as the feet. This part of the passage 
is called the £gralets. Above it, 
wbere the path is less steep, and where 
there is some herbage, the traveller 
reaches ti«e bed or level of the Glacier 
du Talefre, which leads to an oasis in 
this desert — an island in the ice •— a 
rook which is covered with a beautiful 
herbage, and enamelled, an August, 
with flowers — this is the Jardin of 
this palace of nature, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of such a spot, 
amidst the overwhelming sublimity of 
the surrounding objects, the Aiguilles 
of Gharmoz, Bleti^re, and the Geant, 
and the enormous glaciersof Tacul,'ail 
vindicate the truth of the poet's glo- 
rious description,-— 

** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains. 
They crown'd him long ago. 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow." 

In returning from the Jardin it is 
not necessary to descend by the £gra- 
lets ; a steep path leads down from 
the glacier of Talefre to the glacier of 
Leehaud, and then by the path to the 
base of the Charmoz, to Montanvert, 
and Chamouny. 

It requires five hours to go from 
the pavilion to the Jardin, and 
seven or eight to return from the 



Jardin to C!hamouny, lor though 
the descent may > be made quioker» 
the traveller is more fatigued, and, 
allowing iar rest and enjoyment, 
the journey is one of sixteen houn, 
from and to (Cfaaoiouny ; the gain of 
three, therefore, by starting from the 
Montanvect, will obviously lessen its 
fatigue. 

The Flegere, -^ This point of view 
of Mesit Blanc is that which is most 
generally attained by ladies, because it 
may be accomplished on mules the 
whole way, and it is one of the finest in 
the valley. It was from the Croix 
de Flc^re that Mr. Burford took 
his pancMBamic view of Mont Blanc, 
lately exhibited in Xi^cester Square. 
The point attained lies exactly oppo« 
site the Glacier du Bois, or Mer de 
Glace; and from no point are the 
remarkable group of Aiguilles, which 
surround the Aiguille Verfte, so 
finely seen. The Montanvert is visited 
for the sake of its proximity to the 
Mer de Glace ; the Flegere, to enjoy 
a view of Mont Blanc with its attend* 
ant objects. It is an excursion which 
requires only two hours and a hal^ 
from Chamouny to the Flegere. The 
road that leads to it, lies up the valley, 
to the hamletoffesiWs, where it turns 
off to the left towards the Aiguille de 
Chalanods,one of the Aiguilles Rouges, 
where a steep path commences, which 
leads up to the pasturage of Pra de 
Viola. Thence a good hour is required 
to attain the Croix de Flegere, which 
commands a view of the whole range, 
from the Col de Balme, to the furthest 
glacier that, below Chamouny, streams 
into the valley, which lies in a great 
part of its extent in delicious repose 
beneath the observer. 

Within two minutes* walk of the 
Cross are the chalets of Flegere, 
which afford shelter in unfavourable 
weather, and where refreshment may 
be had : for sight-seeing is turned to 
good account in every place in the 
neighbourhood of Chamouny where 
the visitors are numerous enough to 
ensure a sale of the provbion made. 
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The height of the €wU de ¥W. 
g«re U about 8500 f«et above the ▼•!- 
ley. 

If the trnveller be prened for tiflie» 
and can ooly ytait one of the spcits of 
interest around Chamouny, it should 
be the Montanvert; if two, this and 
the Flegere ; the third should be the 

Breven. ~— This excursion requires 
five hours from Chamouny to the 
summit of the Breren ; it is fintiguing 
and difficult for ladies» yet many go 
there ; for if they can bear the fiitigue, 
their guides eiUier avoid danger, or 
protect them when exposed to it ; and 
the ccmfidence which the names of 
Balmaty Coutet, Tairres, Danissoud, 
and others, inspire, is so great, that 
the adventurous dame who begins 
with the Flegere often ends with the 
Jardin or the Breven. 

It is fatiguing, however, to reach 
the Breven and descend in one day, 
about 12 hours ; for this reason, many 
go ill the ercniug tu the chalets vf 
Planpra, or Fliampra, the path to 
which lies behind the church of Cha- 
mouny, and leads directly towards 
the blue oi the Breven. 

This mountain and the Aiguilles 
Houges form the north-western boun* 
dary of the Vale of Chamouny, nearly 
throughout its extent. It is strikingly 
distinguished, however) from it5 neigh- 
bour, by its ridge being unbroken, and 
even rounded, though it offers on the 
side of Chamouny a vast line of pre- 
cipices, apparently inaccessible. 

About one third of the ascent to 
the Breven may be accomplished on 
a mule ; another third will attain the 
chalets of Planpra, where there is a 
glorious view of Mont Blanc and the 
valley of Chamouny. In tliis wild 
spot the meadows and pasturages are 
beautiful. 

Above Planpra, either a fatiguing 
path may be taken, which is cut in 
the rocks, or one, that leads directly 
up the pasturages, which, when 
dry, are very slippery; it is a 
choice of labour and difficulty with- 
out much difference: many patches 



of anow are passed, and-it is not 
common to observe the fed luogw 
upon it, tath as Captain JE^arry 
noliced in the high latitudes of > has 
northern voyages. At the end of 
an hour from Planpra, the polii 
reaches the base of a steep rodk^ 
which it is necessary to *^imliv 
by a sort <^ open cbioon^ about 
50 feet high. To clamber up this 
perpendicular gulley is one of the 
feats of which traveUers boast; those, 
however, who do not value the glory 
it cMifers, or will not set it agaiost 
the risk, go on half a mile, and fiaul 
a convenioit path by which this pre* 
cipitous rock can be sunnounted. 
Above it the path lies up a gentle 
slope, neither fotiguing nor danger^ 
ous to the summit of the Breven; 
this has an elevation of about 850D 
English feet above the level of the 
sea, or 5000 above Chamouny, yet not 
more than two fifths of the he^ht of 
Mont Blanc above the vall^. Tltls 
elevation, however, offers the fmest 
view of the whole mass of Mont Blanc, 
of all the numerous sites whence it 
can be seoi. The vale of Chanoouny 
alone separates them, and this proxi- 
mity is so great that every peaJc and 
glacier, and even crevices in the gla- 
ciers, can be distinguished; every 
pasturage and chalet, in that band on 
the mountain side, which lies above 
the pine forests and below the eternal 
snows. 

When ad venturous travellers ascend 
Mont Blanc, numerous visitors crowd 
the Breven to watch their progress, 
for the course lies like a map, from the 
village to the summit, and, with a good 
glass, every step they take may be ob- 
served. From the Buet, 2000 feet 
higher, there is a more extended hori- 
zon, but the Breven conceals all the 
lower belts of Mont Blanc, and as the 
Buet is double the distance from the 
peak of the *< Monarch," he is not so 
distinct, nor offers a scene half so 
grand as the view of the entire range 
from the Col de Balme to the Col de 
Vosa, for the cross on one^ and the 
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rilion on the otfier may be [^seen 
fenn the Breven. 
. TbiB return to Cfaamoiiny maybe 
varied by passing on the western side 
of the ]%reven, above the valley of 
Dions, near to a little lake, then de» 
aeending by the eh&lets of CalaveiraD, 
totrards the village of Coupeaii, a path 
leads down to les Ouches, in the val- 
ley of Chamouny, and thence up the 
vidley to the priory. 

Source of the Arveron, — This affluent 
of the Arve issues iVom below the 
vimlt of ice with which the Glacier du 
-Bois, the Mer de Glace terminates. 
It is a delightful walk of an hour, 
along the plain of the valley, crossing 
facmitiful meadows, and a little forest. 
The road to the Col de Balme, and 
xxp the valley, is left at lea Pr^, where 
that to the source of the Arveron, 
turns off to the right, and passes the 
hamlet of Boia. The vault of ice 
varies greatly in different seasons, and 
the author, at different times, has re- 
marked a change of from 30 to 100 
feet of h«ght in the arch. It may be 
entered, but this is dangerous, and 
some have suffered for their temerity. 
The guides generally prohibit en- 
trance, but many walk thus fiir with- 
out their aid, and their folly has no 
restnunt. llie danger Ls that blocks 
of ice may detach themselves from the 
vault. In 1797, three persons were 
crushed. One, a son of M. Maritz of 
Geneva, perished ; his father and his 
cousin escaped with broken legs. 

The scenery around the source is very 
grand, the deep blackness of the depth 
of vault, the bright and beautiful azure 
where the light is transmitted through 
the ice. The enormous rocks brought 
down by the glacier from the moun- 
tains above, here tumble over, and 
are deposited in the bed of the Arve. 
Here, too, the dark forest, and the 
broken trunks of pines, add to the 
wild character of the scene. 

The advance and recession of thegla> 
ciers seem to depend upon the seasons. 
If it be hot, the ground melts the sub- 
jacent ioe, and the glacier advances, 



and a wet season by depositing a 
greater quantity of snow, increases its 
weight and force. Sometimes the dif> 
ference is many hundreds of feet. It 
is not more than thirty years since it 
reached the forest of pines, now 
passed through in approaching to it. 
A path, steep and difficult, brings 
the visitor from the Montanvert, down 
through the forest to the source of the 
Arveron, of which many who are 
active and strong avail themselves, and 
thus return to Chamouny. 

The Chapeau is easier of access 
than the Montanvert. It is one d 
the points of view on the Mer de 
Glace, the side furthest from Cha- 
mouny : from it the Aiguilles of Char- 
moz, and le Blati^re are seen immedi- 
ately under Mont Blanc, with the vale 
of Chamouny, the Breven, and other 
vast and interesting objects ; but its 
chief interest lies in its proximity to 
the Mer de Glace, where the glacier 
begins to break into pyramids and 
obelisques of ice ; and here avalanches 
are frequently seen, where these top- 
pling masses fall over with fright^ 
effect. Captain Sherwill thus de- 
scribes the Chapeau : — *' I should ad- 
vise travellers who have not seen the 
source of the Arveron to visit this 
and the Chapeau on the same day, 
which may be done either in going 
to or returning hora the latter : this 
plan is far more preferable, and much 
less fatiguing, than to descend to the 
source by the path of La Filia, usu- 
ally recommended by guides on quit- 
ting the Montanvert, and which is 
very inconvenient to ladies, the moun- 
tain being extremely rugged, and the 
descent so rapid that mules never go 
that way. 

** A visit to the Chapeau may be ac- 
complished either on foot or with the 
mules: if you go direct to it, you 
must continue along the valley as far 
as the village of Les Tines; and, 
after having passed this picturesque 
spot, ascend a narrow road on the 
right hand that leads to the scattered 
hamlet of Lavanch^ continue through 
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this latter by a good mule path be- 
side the glacier, until you arriye at 
the £Dot of the aseent to the Ch^ieau. 
.Here it is necessary to leave your 
mules in care of a boy, while the 
guide conducts you to a cavern, 
above which is the grass mound pro- 
perly callad the Chipaaw : stiangers 
in genecal are satisfied with a visit 
to the cave, from whence the view is 
^perfectly unique, and very astonish- 
(ing. 

" On your.retum from the Chapeau, 
you descend by the same path as far 
•as Les Tines, from whence there is a 
road on the left that leads to the 
Juunlet of Les Bois, situated at the 
aoturce of the Arvenm. This «xeurr 
aion may be aooompliahed in about 
&Ye hours, and will pnove one of the 
most agieeable and least £itiguing of 
those tliat surround Chamouny. 

« Pedestrians who feel themselves 
capable of undertaldi^ difficult passes 
may, on quitting the Chapeau, con- 
tinue to ascend by the side of the 
Met de Glace, and arrive opposite to 
the hut on the Mantanvert ; but to 
accomplish this tbece is a very dan- 
gerous rook to pass, Icnown by the 
guides by the name of ' Le Maunais 
Pa«.* I took with me two guides, 
Joseph Coutet and the Giant, as he 
is called ; and having arrived oppo- 
site the Mcmtanvert, we traversed 
the Mer de Glace. This is danger- 
ous ; hut the traveller will have a &r 
better idea of the grandeur of this 
frozen ocean than by merely visiting 
a few of its waves from the usual 
point near * La Pierre des Anglais,' 
so termed at the ascent o£ Dr. Po- 
cocke and Mr. Wyndham in 1741. 

" In the month of July, wh«i the 
weather, permits, a large quantity of 
heifers are driven from Chamouny, 
each attended by its owner, to the hut 
on Mantanvert, for .the purpose of 
being conducted across the Mer de 
Glace, to pass their summer of three 
months on the slopes of the moun- 
tains that are .near the Aiguille Dru. 
Before they ace launched upon .the 



Ma of ice, a number of peasants 
cede them with hatdbets and 
tools, in oeder to level mwh plaoes as 
are thus rmdered less dafl^eroii^ 
although accidents genendfy •attend 
this transit. At eettatm intenali 
men Are statumed to .point >out iUhe 
line of max«h ; ^le opetaticm, wJsich 
requires several hours, and is tndy 
picturesque to witness, is worthy the 
attention of the stranger,- if he diaiyd 
be at Chamouny at Ithe .tinoe : it is 
a kind of fSie or halidii^'^ for mo^ 
women, and chlldsen, attend Ht^pto^ 
cession, passing the whole day on the 
mountain in the full enjoyment of this 
extraordinary and Herculean task. 
One man remains on the opposite 
side of the Mer de Glac^ aaguardian 
to the herd, that wander abaut in 
search of the ridi but scanty pastures 
of those untenanted mountains. He 
carries with him sufficient Wead and 
cheese to last one xaonfth, which is ra. 
newed at the expiration oithstt period^ 
carried to him by some one inter- 
ested in hb well-doing, and is .ti»e 
contribution of all those whose heifecs 
are under his care. He is allowed one 
cow, which frirnishes him with milk : 
knitting is his chief employ, and thus 
he passes his time of expatriation in 
making stockings and contemplatiiig 
the wcmders of nature that surrouad 
him during three months of the year;'* 
The Ascent of Momt Blanc is a^ 
tempted by few; of these, the reoonls 
are to be found at Chamouny. When 
Saussure ascended to make experi- 
ments at that height, the motive v?as 
a worthy one ; but those who are im- 
pelled by curiosity alone, are not jus- 
tified in risking the lives of the guides. 
The pay tempts these poor fellows to 
encounter the danger, but their sa£e^, 
devoted as they are to their employcM^ 
is risked for a poor consideration. It is 
no excuse that the employer tbink» his 
own life worthless : here he ought .to 
think of the safety of others; .yet 
scarcely a season passes without the at- 
tempt. One Englishman went to the 
summit, only to say that he had 
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there. For long before the arrival the 
guides were certain that all view would 
be shut out by clouds ; yet he went, 
and BOW boasts that be did it in half 
an hour less than it has been done by 
any other scrambler. 

One of the latest' who succeeded in 
attaining the summit was the Ccuute 
ds Tilly, the first Frenchman who had 
i>een there ; his pamphlet, giving an 
aoeount of it, published at Geneva in 
1835, is one of the most ridiculously 
naiiemal accounts ever read. 

•When Messrs. Fellows and Hawes 
went up in 1827 they took a course 
to the kft of the Roches Rouges, and 
this has gi?eatiy lessened the danger 
of the aseent ;b^ avoiding the most 
dai^Seg^ous p^st pf it AU who have 
aueeeeded haye advised no ppe to 
attempt it ; they admit, however, 
when again in safety, that the fatigue 
and duDger was infinitely exceeded 
by the gratification. 

The excitement of sleeping out in 
the mountain is part of the interest 
of the adventure. This may, however, 
be enjoyed by going to the Grands 
JHuletSy an excursion in which there 
ifi little danger, and sleeping there ; 
ishoosing a moonlight night and fine 
weather to enjoy the extensive view, 
the bright sky, and the thunders of 
felling avalanches. Or, another ex- 
cursion may be made tp ei\joy a 
night out, by crossing into Pied- 
anont, over the Col de G^ant. This 
adventure requires three or four 
guides. It was performed in the 
year 1822 by two English ladies, 
Mrs. and Miss Campbell, who, with 
eight guides, started at mid- day, 
August 18th, slept out one night on 
the mountain, and descended the 
next day to Cormayeur. Saussure re- 
mained out many successive nights 
and days engaged in experiments on 
.the Col de G^ant: and during the 
•prohibition of English goods by Bo- 
naparte, this was a common path for 
smugglers who crossed it from Switz- 
erland to Italy laden with British 
muslins. 



ROUTE 116. 

CHAMOUNT TO MARTIGNl^ BT THE 
TETE NOIRE, TRIENT, AND THE COL 
DE FORCLAZ. 

There axe two roads which lead 
from Chamouny to Martigny ; one 
by the Tete Noire, the other by 
the Col de Balme. Travellers are 
often perplexed which to choose of 
these two passes. The general scenery 
of the Tete Noire is superior ; but the 
Col de Balme has one view which far 
surpasses any in the Tete Noire. 

The route to the Val Orsine and 
T^te Noire lies up the vale of Cha- 
mouny, by Les Prh, where the path 
to the Arveron divides; thence the 
main route of the valley continues to 
the chapel and hamlet of Tines : here 
the valley narrows, and the road as- 
cends steeply on the banks of the 
Arve, opposite to the bases of the 
Aiguilles Rouges, to some pasturages, 
and the hamlet of X€« Ides, beyond, 
the Arve is crqssed, and the village of 
Argentiere is .left on the right hand; 
this is the third and highest parish in 
the valley, and is two leagues from 
the priory ; here the magnificent gla- 
cier of Argentiere is seen streaming 
down from between the Aiguilles 
d* Argentiere and du Tour. 

Soon after passing Argentiere tlie 
road turns to the north, leaving the 
path to the hamlet of le Tour, and 
the Col de Balme on the right. The 
path rises rapidly to the miserable 
hamlet of Trelefan, passing what is 
called the Montets by a sterile gorge, 
and at a short league from Argentiere 
the summit of this pass is attained ; 
the streams on either side take differ- 
ent courses, that through Chamouny 
to the Arve, and that towards Martigny 
to the Rhone. 

A little beyond the crest, a savage 
and sterile valley opens to the left, 
through which the Eau Noire, the 
torrent of the Val Orsine, descends ; 
and on looking up this valley, the 
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vttcm% of the lofty Buet lying' be- 
hind the Aiguilles Rouges, are 
seen. After passing the hamlet of 
Conteraie, the rood descends rapidly 
to Val Orsine, the chief Tillage of the 
valley. Its church having been more 
than once swept away, a strong ram- 
part of ma'M>nry and earth has been 
raised to defend it from similar cata- 
strophes. 

Below Val Orsine, the valley nar- 
rows to a gorge, abounding, in season, 
with wild fruits : through it, the tor- 
rent forces its way into the more open 
valley below, acquiring in its course 
fresh force, from the contributions of 
numerous waterfalls and streams which 
descend from the glaciers above. 

In this gorge, a sort of barrier marks 
the frontier of Savoy — it is utterly 
useless as a defence: soon after the 
torrent is crossed, near to where a mill 
and some pleasant meadows contrast 
with the generally savage character 
of the deep valley. In a wild part of 
the ravine the road passes under an 
overhanging rock, which bears the 
name of the Roche de Balme: an 
inscription contains some compli- 
ments to Lady Guildford, which, hav- 
ing been nearly obliterated, has been 
restored, with mistakes, ** too nu- 
merous to mention," but very amus- 
ing. 

Considerable improvements within 
a few years have taken place in this 
route, on the side of Switzerland. 
Formerly, a fearful path led from the 
depths of the valley by a zigzag course, 
over loose and dangerous slopes to gain 
the Tete Noire, up what was well 
known by the characteristic name of 
the Malpas ; now, instead of descend- 
ing into the valley, to rise again, the 
road is carried over the mountain side, 
and at one place a gallery is pierced 
through a rock, in a situation of sin- 
gular grandeur, where it overhangs 
precipitously the dark valley beneath. 

This improvement, which removes 
all danger from the pass, has not been 
extended to the side of Savoy : the 
government of Sardinia seconds no 



efTorts of improf^enienC thtis spinteAy 
begun by its neighbours. On Ule 
contrary, the steep and rooky path 
left like steps, is only practicable for 
mules — and for these in many placies 
difficult ; and it is to be hoped that 
the time is not distant when a good 
char road will lead into the valley 
of Chamouny from Mart^y. flie 
latest improvement is an extension of 
the road, on the part of the Yalais, 
almost to the frontier of Savoy» by 
cuttings, and the constmctkm of ter- 
races, on the side of the valley of the 
Eau Noire, by which the vic^ent un- 
dulations of the old road will be 
avoided, and carry the traveller below 
the rock of Lady Guildford. 

A little beyond the gallery, there is 
a house where shelter in foul weather 
may be had, and a glass of scAiurp* to 
warm the wet and cold traveller. 
Near this spot the road turns abruptly 
into the dark forest of Trient, pass- 
ing round the brow of a mountain 
covered with dark forests : this brow- 
is called the Tete Noire, beyond 
which the road through the forest 
continues for half an hour. In the 
depths below the forest, the torrent of 
the Trient is heard forcing its way 
into the Eau Noire, which it joins 
before their streams fall into the 
Rhone. 

On leaving the forest, the valley <^ 
Trient opens, and in about six hours 
after his departure from Chamouny 
the traveller reaches the little auberge 
in the hamlet, where he may rest 
and refresh. Here, a new room has 
been built as a salle d manger^ but 
the dormitory is wretched : it must, 
however, be worse before weariness 
refuses even such accommodation. 

The little valley of Trient is deeply 
seated amidst pine forests, the de- 
bris of the surrounding mountains, 
and the fearful precipices from which 
these have been detached. In the 
plain of the valley some barley is 
grown, and the meadows are luxu- 
riant. 

A little way beyond the hamlet, 
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tibe torrent wkich dmeends from' the 
glacier of the Trient U erossec^ and a 
fteep path leads up through the forest, 
which clothes the mountain side of 
the Forclaz: little more than half 
an hour is required for this ascent. 
On the way, another port or barrier 
is passed : it is left in a wall which 
ckises the passage between the moun- 
tain and the precipice. Near it are 
the mins of a redoubt : this is another 
apecimen of playing at soldiers among 
the Valaisans. On the right a path 
is passed* which, in crossing the yalley 
from tibe Forclaz to the Col de Balme, 
avoids the hamlet of Trient 

From the Col de Forelaz the de- 
scent is by fine pasturages, and two 
hours are required to reach Martigny : 
the view of the valley of the Rhone 
aeen in the descent from Martigny 
to the St. Gothard is one of the 
most celebrated in the Alps. The 
path is much sheltered by pines 
and beeches, and lower in the valley 
by the pear and apple trees : in the 
neighbourhood of these are numer- 
ous cottages, and many are passed 
before the path foils into the route, 
that leads from Martigny to the Great 
St. Bernard, and the valley of the 
Drance. (Route 106.) 

ROUTE 117. 

MABTIGNT TO CHAMOUKY BY THE COL 
DE BALME. 

This road is recommended to those 
travellers, who have not been to Cha- 
mouny, but who enter it for the first 
time from the Valais : for the sake oi 
the first impression which the view 
of Mont Blanc makes upon them 
when seen from the Col de Balme. 

On leaving Martigny, the route 
over the Forclaz is repassed ; but, in 
descending to the valley of Trient, a 
path to the left leads towards the gla- 
cier of Trient and the dark forest, 
up through which lies the ascent to 
the Col de Balme. 

Deep in the valley on the right, the 



hamlet of Trient lies in repose anidst 
its beautiful meadows; and before 
and above the traveller, on the <^po« 
site side of the valley, are the preci- 
pices of the Aiguille, from which 
poor £scher de Berg fell in 1791» 
when, in defiance of the advice of his 
guide, he tried some fool-hardy &a^ 
and paid his life for the attempt 

The path through the forest of the 
Forclas, at length emerges higher up 
the valley of Trient, than where it was 
crossed from the Tete Noir ; and the 
traveller has to pass over the detritus 
of winter torrents, which must be 
crossed before the forest that leads up 
to the Col de Balme is entered. The 
path through it is excessively steep 
and fotiguing, often intercepted by 
the entangled roots of the pines, which 
form steps two or three feet in height^ 
and it is a subject of wonder how 
mules get up or down such places. 
At length, after climbing about an 
hour and a half up the mountain side, 
and through the forest, the traveller 
emerges upon the pasturages and 
chalets of Herbageres. Above theses 
the ascent is gradual to the summit^ 
where one of the finest scenes in the 
world bursts upon the traveller. 
Mont Blanc, from his summit, to his 
base in the vale of Chamouny, lies 
like a model before liim, surrounded 
by the Aiguilles of La Tour, L*Ar- 
genti^re, Vert^ de Dru, Charmoz, 
Midi, &c., &c. ; and each divided by 
enormous glaciers, which as they 
stream into the valley clothe the steep 
course of their descent. How glori- 
ous is the " Monarch,'* thus seen, 
attended by all his peaks like guards. 
Below, the eye sweeps its course en- 
tirely through the vale of Chamouny, 
to the Col de Vosa, at its other ex- 
tremity. On the right, the Aiguilles 
Rouges are the nearest : beyond these 
bounding the valley, lies the Breven, 
and behind it is seen the Mortine, 
which supports the snowy summit of 
the Buet. It is a magnificent scene 
to dwell upon, and those who do not 
arrive at Chamouny by the Col de 
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Sttlme, ongfat to make an exeursum 
fipom the Prieur^, expressly to enjoy 
tiib most glorious yiew. 

There is a house of refuge on the 
Col de Balme, where dielter and re- 
firedxment, with exceUent wine may 
be had, and 5 or 6 tolerable beds are 
wady to reoeiTe traveHers overtaken 
by a storm. 

On tiie descent, the source of the 
Arve is passed, at least the highest of 
its springs ; the path lies down over 
fine pasturages, and by the chalets 
of CharanuUan, to the hamlet of La 
Tour, where cultivatiou, though 
aeanty, is reached, and bwley, oats 
and flax are raised. About a mile 
below La Tour, the path fiiUs into 
the road to Cbamouny -from the 
T^te Noire'( Route 116.) The time 
from Martigny to Chamouny, by 
the Col de Balme, is nine hours. To 
go in one day from Chamouny to 
Trient, by the Tete Noire, and return 
by the Col de Balme requires IS or 
13 hours. When this is intended, to 
gain time it is desirable to take a char 
as for as Argenture, the road being 
good enough to go over it with great 
despatch from Chamouny. 



ROUTE 118. 

CHAMOUNY TO COaMAYEUR, BY THE 
COL D£ BON-UOMME, ANU THE COL DE 
LA SEIGNB. 

(Two or three Days.) 

In leaving Chamouny the road lies 
down the valley to Ouches, where it 
leaves the route to Servoz on the 
right hand, and proceeds by the ham- 
let of Foully. A little beyond this, 
another path, which on the right 
leads by the mountain of Vaudagne 
and the Forclaz of St. Gervais, is 
avoided, jand one is taken that leads 
up through a forest of larches, and by 
a steep zigzag course to the chalets. 
From the Col de Vosa,wherea pavilion 
has been placed, there is a fine view 
of the valley of Chamouny, Mont 



Bkme^ &c.» wbioh ecctendsrto the Ctk 
de Balme. 

Ffom -the Col, .b "^vj steep path 
leads down by some chalets tomida 
tibe daep ootuae €f the tsrvent that 
issues from flie ^aoier of Bio»- 
naosao, which lies h^ote the trameller, 
and piwents amidst its rooks and 
snows a moat aamsge aspect Withent 
going far up, it is difficult to find 
this torrent; but having crossed iti 
some cottages axe jpassed at tiie head 
of the forest du&t clothes the moun- 
tains which bound the eastern side of 
the Val Mont^oie^ into which the 
path now deseenda. On the opposite 
iHde of the valley is seen tiie beau- 
tifully situated village of St. Ninoias 
de Veros, on its fine terrace im Aiut 
mountain side, and backed by the 
vast mountain of Hermance, the 
northern buttress of the Mont Joli. 

The route to the villiq^ JBionnaj 
in the Val Mont-Joie, leads too ^ur 
down the valley. Much distance is 
saved to those who would ascend H, 
by taking a path to the left, whii^ 
through Le Champel, and other ham- 
lets, over well cultivated fields, and 
by rich meadows* in the valley, leads 
to' Contamines, a large village beao- 
tifully situated: it has a hand- 
some church, though this is scarcely 
remarkable in Faucigny, where it is 
generally the pride of the village. 

The view of the valley presented to 
the traveller in descending from Bion- 
nassey to Contamines is of its whole 
length, seen up to the peaks of the 
Bon-homme. 

At Contamines]^ there is a tolerable 
inn; but if the traveller wish to 
reach Cormayeur the next day, it is 
desirable that he Aould go on to 
Nant Bourant, and start thence early 
on the fi>llowin^ morning. 

The passage 'from Chamouny to 
Cormayeur is eas^y made in three 
days. The travellers may go on the 
first after 12 oVIoek from Chamouny 
to Contamines, the following day from 
Contamines to Chapiu or the Hameau 
de Motet, the third to Cormayeur. 
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It Mt however, very often 'done in tm) 
days by going to Chi^piu or Motet 
^e first day, as often, too» by making 
the ^eeond tbe long day, starting 
from Nant Bouvant, and teaching 
CSomoayoir. 

From Contamines the view of the 
Val Mont-Joieis very fine. One o fits 
finest features is the beautiftil Mont 
Joli, the bases of whiob, on the ri^t, 
iMMUid the valley. 

On Jeaving Contamines, which lies 
on rather high ground above the 
river Bourwat, which flows through 
the Val Mont-Joie, the path, after 
piMMtng another village, descends and 
erosses the torrent to the hamlet of 
PiHitet: above this, the valley nai*- 
rows until it end in the little church- 
^riilage of Notre Dame de la Gorge, 
most singularly situated in a deep dell 
.which lies at the foot of Mont Joli. 
Up the ravine the course is impracti- 
cable, as it terminates in a cataract of 
the BoAirant, 

At Notre X>ame de la Gorge, there 
as tkfite on the 15th of August which 
ie .Attended by hundreds of peasants 
And others, who come from the neigh- 
bouring villages to attend mass : a 
aort of fiiir is held, and the soene is 
"nery animated* 

Close to the church a wooden bridge 
crosses the torrent, and a very steep 
and rudely paved path leads directly 
up the mountain side and through a 
forest ; the denuded face of the gra- 
nite on the path, and the large stones 
whieh fill up the interstices, make 
this a difficult road for mules, and a 
fiitiguing one to men. It leads to 
the chalets and pasturages of Nant 
.Bourant, where the torrent is crossed 
by a stone bridge : the gulf through 
which it rushes has a fearful depth, 
and a little way down, below the 
bridge, the water fells into a still 
blacker and deeper ravine, forming 
tbe Nant or cataract of the Bourant : 
it is difficult even from above to get 
A view of its furious descent. 

At the chalets of Nant Bourant a 
toleEablytconvenient pUwe for sleep- 



ing has, .within^ a few years, been 
erected, and this is the best place to 
rest at, when a aucceeding long day's 
journey is determined upon. 

Above the chdlets the valley is very 
narrow, the road passing through the 
forest, which belts and clothes the 
base of the Mont Joli ; at length it 
enters upon the pasturages, which are 
rich, though scanty from the quanti^ 
of stones and rodu that abound: 
after rising above the dibris which 
have fallen from the mountains, the 
path winds up to the chalets of Mont* 
Joie, where the traveller usually rests 
and obtains the refreshment of a 
draught of milk. Between Nant Bou- 
rant and these chalets, huge masses 
of glaciers extend down the crues on 
the south-western flanks of Mont 
Blanc ; but immediately above the 
chalets is the vast glacier of Trelau- 
lai. This, and the black rocks which 
support it on one side of the valley, 
and the precipices and debris over 
which there is a pass to the valley of 
Haute Luce on the other, almost 
inclose these chalets as in a deep 
basin. Upward, the valley is closed 
by the Bon-homme ; and, on looking 
back, the whole length of the Val 
Mont-Joie is seen bounded by the 
peaks of the Varens above St. Mar- 
tin's. 

From the chalets of Mont- Joie,'t]ie 
path leads up a steep acclivity which 
overhangs the depths of the valley: 
its appearance is appalling, as the tra- 
veller looks down from his mule, and 
sees his foot overhanging the slope 
beyond the path. As the mountain 
is ascended, it becomes more and 
more sterile ; the pine does not grow 
so high as the chaletsof Mont- Joie, and 
on the next terrace above the chalets, 
on the Plan des Dames the rhododeuF. 
dron is the largest shrub that flou- 
rishes. On the Plan there is a cairn, 
a heap of stones, which has ex- 
isted from time immemorial. Tra^ 
dition says, that a great lady with her 
suite perished here in a storm, and 
gave name to the fetal spot; every 
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guide adds a stone to the cairn, and 
requests the traveller to do so from 
some feeling of awe associated with it 
as a duty. 

Prom the Plan des Dames, the 
path leads up herbless slopes and 
over some patches of snow, to reach 
what, from below, seems to be the 
col. On the left, wild and abrupt 
precipices rise : and two of the peaked 
rocks there, bear the name of the Bon- 
homme and the Femme de Bon-homme, 

The crest, however, which lies close 
to these pinnacles is that of the Col 
de la Gauche, across which a path 
ties that leads down to Maxime de 
Beaufort, and the whole course of the 
Talley of Beaufort to the Bourg is seen 
before and below the traveller. On 
looking back, too, the valley of Mont- 
Joie is seen in all its length, and these 
glorious scenes of alpine valleys, with 
the thousand peaks which crest the 
chains of mountains that divide them, 
offer displays of alpine scenery no- 
where surpassed. 

The path of the col de Bon-homme 
turns on the left from the Col de 
Gauche, behind the pinnacles of rock, 
and extends by a loose, swampy^ path- 
less slope to the col, distant an hour 
from the Col de Gauche. The height 
of the Col de Bonhomme exceeds 
8000 English feet above the level of 
the sea : from it, the beautiful moun- 
tain of the Chaffe-Quarre, in the Val 
Isdre (Route 113.), is finely seen. 

From the Col two roads branch off; 
that on the right leads down in two 
hours to the chalets of Chapiu over 
a broken swampy ground ; and from 
Chapiu in three hours, the traveller 
can reach Bourg St. Maurice, in the 
Tarentaise, by the valley of Bonnaval. 

It requires six or seven hours to go 
from Nant Bourant to Chapiu. The 
state of the weather makes an import- 
ant difference in the time: the journey 
should never be undertaken but in fine 
weather, or with a good prospect of it. 
On the 3d of September, 1 830, two 
English gentlemen perished in a snow 
storm whilst crossing it— the Rev, 



Richard Bivken and Augustas Camp^ 
bell, the former at the age of SO, the 
latter 20 ; they were on their way fvam 
Chapiu : their guides, who were caspi- 
tal mountuneers, would have insuinsd 
their safety, but the travellers wanted 
resolution to meet the danger, and 
sunk from terror and fatigue. 

At Chapiu some of the ch&lets are 
fitted up in a rude way to receive tr»- 
vellers who may be disposed to come 
here and sleep, thus dividing the jour- 
ney to Cormayeur. From Chapin 
a path leads in two hours up by the 
stream of the Versoi (which descends 
through Bonnaval) to the han&eau de 
Glacier, so called from its promixity 
to one of the glaciers of Mont Blane^ 
and half a league further, to the dii- 
lets of Motet. This miserable spot 
divides with Chapiu the honour of 
entertaining travellers. Those who 
reach Motet direct, cross the Cime 
du Fours, to which the path on tiie 
lefl, on the Col de Bon>homme, leads 
an hour sooner than by the ditmar 
to Chapiu, but the road rises lOOO 
feet higher, and the descent is much 
more fiettigiung; the aecommodaticms^ 
too, at Motet, are much worse than 
those at Chapiu : it is, however, gener- 
ally taken, for the sake of gaining time 
by those who go 'to Cormayeur from 
Nant Bourant in one day. Tlie ha- 
meau de Glacier is, perhaps, a better 
place to rest in fi»r the night, because 
it is lower ; but there is no choice of 
comfort. 

The pasturages of Motet belong to 
the people of the Tarentaise and are 
generally occupied by a family from 
St. Maurice. 

The steep path which winds up 
the mountain side to the Col de la 
Seigne is in many places dangerotn 
from the softness of the soil over 
which the path passes, and the nar- 
rowness of the path, carried as it is 
along the steep slope; so steep, that in 
some places the bottom of the val^f 
cannot be distinguished immediatdy 
below. 
. The author of ^ Excursions in the 
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Alps " mentioxui his passage of tbis 
col to Cormayeur, froxa Chamouny, 
and gires a yivid picture of the danger 
real or pretended ; we shall quote him 
to Connayeur : .— 

« From, these ch&lets the ascent to 
the Col de la Seigne is yery steep and 
fatiguing ; and in one place the idea 
of. danger was strongly excited by 
our guide, who lay on his back to- 
wards the mountain slope, where a 
▼ery narrow path skirted a precipice, 
and held our coats until the mules 
were beyond the point of danger. 
The path was slippery, from the wet 
and loose slate of which it was com- 
posed ; but the precaution was ap- 
palling, and, I think, unnecessary; 
though we certainly could not see the 
bottom of the valley immediately 
beneath us as we passed this spot. 

** After ascending about an hour and 
a half from Motet, we attained the 
sunmiit of the Col de la Seigne, about 
8000 feet, where an alpine view of 
extraordinary magnificence burst upon 
vs. We looked upon Mont Blanc, 
and along the course of the valleys 
which divide Piedmont from the Va- 
lais, and extend nearly 30 miles on the 
eastern side of its enormous mass, 
through the All^e Blanche, the Val 
Yeni, and the Val d'Entr^ves, to the 
Col de Ferret. Two immense pyra- 
mids of rugged rock rear from the 
valley their scathed heads, and appear 
like guards to the "monarch of 
mountains ; " beyond and below them 
lay the little lake of Combal, whence 
issues one of the sources of the Doira 
Baltea; and down the sides of Mont 
Blanc appeared to stream the glaciers 
of the All^e Blanche and the Miage ; 
whilst the distant peaks which over- 
hang the western side of this long 
valley or valleys (for different por- 
tions of it, from the Col de la Seigne 
to the Col de Ferret, bear different 
names) give a peculiarly grand and 
severe aspect to the scene: among 
these the Geant and the Grand Jo- 
rasse are distinguished. The eastern 
aide of the valley is formed by the 



Cramont, and a range of mountains 
which extend to the Col de Ferret, 
and terminate the vista in Mont Velan 
and the masses which surround the 
pass of the Great St. Bernard. The 
summit of Mont Blanc was occasion- 
ally enveloped in clouds, and the 
changes which these produced upon 
the scene were often strikingly beau- 
tiful. Most travellers, whose expect- 
ations have been formed upon the 
descriptions in guide-books, are led 
to believe that the eastern side of 
Mont Blanc is one vast precipice 
from the summit down to the Allde 
Blanche : it is certainly much more 
abrupt than towards the vale of Cha- 
mouny; but no such anticipation 
will be realised in the magnificent 
view from the Col de la Seigne. 

" From this col, leading across the 
great chain of the Alps, we began 
our descent over some beds of perpe- 
tual snow, which, lying on the 
northern side of the path, remain un- 
melted. Though steep, these are 
not dangerous, as the feet sink two 
or three inches and give firmness to 
the step. Scarcely any melting takes 
place on the sur&ce of the snow, un- 
less where the soil has been washed 
over, or fallen so as to cover it. Ge- 
nerally, the snow melts below, in con- 
tact with the earth ; and this is one 
of the causes of avalanches, where the 
mass which slips acquires momentum 
enough to rush on. Caution is gene- 
rally necessary near the edges of these 
beds of snow, where it is thin, lest 
the traveller should sink through, 
perhaps two or three feet. After a 
tedious descent to the first pasturage, 
at the base of the two immense pyra- 
mids which formed so striking a fea- 
ture from the summit, we sat down 
upon the short and soft grass of the 
pasturage of the chalets of the A116e 
Blanche, to rest the mules and our- 
selves, and took refreshment, which 
we had brought with us. The life 
and spirit of such enjoyment as this 
is only known to alpine travellers. 
The sward around us was enamelled 
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with beautiftil ikowtsn : of tbeie, the 
broad patches of the dacp blue gen- \ 
tianella were the riclKst in oelonr; 
the alpine ranuneulua, and a hundred 
other varieties, embeUished tlie place . 
v^ere we rested ; being suiTouinded 
by, and in the immediate Ticinity o^ 
tile loftiest nunintatas in Evrofie. 

** Soon after leanng diis ddi^t&d 
spot, we skirted the little lake of 
Combal by a -very narrow and dan- 
gerous path. The mule on whieh 
my ftiend rode attempted, in order to 
exhibit his obstinacy or bis courage, 
to turn upon this narrow way ; but 
there not being sufficient ZQom» his 
tail overhung the water, whilst his 
fore-feet were resting in a nearly erect 
posture against the rodcs which bor- 
dered the lake : a blow from IMUchael 
was the only applause that he re- 
oeived for his feat, and he then wisely 
and safely resumed bis route. After 
passing the lake at the lo wer extre- 
mity across an embankment of great 
thickness and strength, the path de- 
scends on the left side of the torrent, 
wiijoh struggles with horrid violence 
in continued cataracts down the ra- 
vine for several miles, particularly 
where, in passing by the glacier of 
Miage, our route lay amidst rocks 
and stones, the debris of the moun- 
tain, brought down by the glacier, of 
which it concealed the base and sides. 
The ice being covered by the stones 
and soil, the path was so dangerous 
that we followed the advice of our 
guide, and descended from our mules. 
We were occupied nearly two hours 
in passing this mortdnt, as the guides 
here call these terminations of the 
glaciers. Sometimes we were at the 
water's edge, at others on a pathless 
ridge, some hundreds of feet above 
the Doire, walking over loose stones, 
and these rendered less secure by the 
numerous streams which, falling from 
the heights above us, crossed our 
path to increase the torrent foaming 
beneath. At length we escaped from 
this fatiguing part of our route, and 
entered the beautiful meadows of the 



ViiA Vesi, w^icfa aie sepacated ftam 
the Val d'£ntrdves by a high rid^ 
that ddrte the iatest of St. Nicolas. 
Thew are Bo«halets in Hw Val Veai, 
but several granges, in trfaiefa Ibt 
great -qnaBtities of hay made in the 
meadows and slopes of ithis ytJAey are 
•lored. 

«Tfae €oNBt t£ fhant IXwAm, 
whidh we tra;«erBed on our wmy ta 
Connayeur, is opposite to aome ex- 
tensive buildings at the foot of tin 
Glacier de JBrenva : these were Ibfr* 
meriy oconpied by miners, who pre- 
pared the lead -and copper ores nosed 
near this place : but tiie 
having exceeded the profits, 
buildings are now fidling to dea^. 
Across the valley we saw the beauti- 
ful glader of Brenva appearing 
through the enormous larches and 
pines of the finrert, presenting to us a 
scene deservedly esteemed one of the 
finest in the A^m. We now rapidly 
descended by a narrow road wfawli 
fearfully overhangs the lower range of 
the glacier of the Brenva, whose sidea 
were covered with masses of granite 
and rocks of great magnitude. The 
torrent which we had seen ntthing 
through the yalley passed beneath the 
glacier, and reappeared increased bf 
a stream, which issued from an arch 
at the termination of the glacieat, like 
that of the Arveron in the Vale of 
Chamouny. 

In the valley below us lay the vil- 
lage of £ntr^ves ; and towering high 
above it, on our left, were the Geant 
and its pass. The road improved as 
we approached Cormayeur ; and we 
soon got into excellent quarters aft 
the ^bergo dell* Angela. (Route 
107.) 
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From SaUencfaes (Route 115.}, a 
new route is being constructed, which 
if it proceed with spirit, will one day 
open a char or carriage communioation 
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lietween the valley of the Ame and 
ibat of the Isece, in the Tarentaiae. 

The road whiisb Jms beea made at 
impfoved'to M^Sre nses directly up 
the steep side of one of the slopes ef 
Jifent Foron, to the -village of Coaa- 
Uou» about an hour*s asoent. Its 
^ayvpire is seen fnan. the vead to 
Chamouny, near Fasay, and afao iroaa 
the valley of Maglans in appnoaefaisg 
toit. Prom ConUou there is a most 
beautiful pro^p«et, well worthy the 
traveller's walk from Sallendhes m 
St. Martin's. Iteommands the valley 
of Maglana onone sid^and the Vaaena, 
and thie upper valley of the Arve <on 
the other. The AiguiUes de Varens 
rise in great grandeur directly en 
face at the sp^ctator,aad on the i%fat 
of the upper Arve, all the peaks and 
glaciers of Mont Blanc, and its ex- 
treme summit, are as distinctly seen 
as in a model. Few spots for such pro- 
spects can vie with the village of Com- 
blou. 

A little beyond Comblouihe highest 
part of tlie road to Megeve is passed : 
thence to the latter bourg, the dis- 
tance is a league, over a road nearly 
level. Here are two miserabki inns. 
From Megeve a road leads to the 
Pas Sion, a col which divides the val- 
ley of Haute Luce from the valley of 
the Arly, and leads by the shortest 
course to Beaufort. 

From Megeve, the road descends 
the ivalley of the Arly in two hours 
to Flumet, a little town of Upper 
Faucigny, containing about 1000 in- 
habitants. Here, on a rook, are the 
ruins of a chateau, in which the first 
'baron of Faucigny xesided. 

Flumet is seated near the confluence 
of the Flon and the Arly : the former 
river descends from the hamlet of 
Gietta, by whidi a path traverses the 
Col des Asavis and the Grand Bo- 
rand to Bonneville. 

Below Flumet the road is only 
practicable for mules; it is exces- 
sively hilly and wild. The valley of 
the Arly is a gorge, deeply seated; 
and bears the name of the Combe of > 



Savoie. In two hours from Flumet, 
it leads to Heri, a village situated .ha 
a .«aost agieeaUe spot, sunounded by 
high wfwmtainft covered with pine 



Below Heri, the path, in maay 
plaoes cut out in the mountain sid^ 
overhangs the deep bed of the Arly, 
and alternate spots of savi^enese and 
beauty are found thrcaighout this vdU 
ley. Its richness in walnut tises is 
oelebsated» md the oil wbidi tiie.nuta 
Punish is an important article of com- 
metce. 

Q^tne is a large ill-built town, con- 
taining SOOO inhabitants, fiuneus for 
its fairs of cattle and mules. To the 
north of the town, on a steep lime 
rock, there «re the remains of a lail^ 
sqime tower, tanked by other towen^ 
which defended a chateau attacked in 
the ^th century^by the Saracens. The 
chateau was destroyed in die 13th 
century by Hundi»«rt,'] forst dauphin 
of Yienna. It is situated on the 
r^ht bank of the Arly, and lies in the 
road now opened between Favergee 
and Annecy, — a road which will be 
noticed under Route 120. 

Fiom Ugine an excellent carriage 
road continues down the Arly to 
I'Hopital Conflans, through a deep 
and rich vaUey. Before arriving at 
THopital, one sees on the other side 
of the Arly the valley of Beaufort, 
where the Doron, which flows through 
it, falls into the Arly. The valley 
of the Doron leads by a mountain- 
ous mule road, in about 4 hours, to 
Maxime de^Beaufort, a town fomons 
also for its cattle fairs. The inhabit, 
ants are rich and independent, from 
their commerce in cheese, butter, and 
cattle : their pasturages are the most 
valuable in Upper Savoy. Beaiifort 
communicates with Megeve by the 
valley of Haute Luce and the pass 
Sion, by the head of its valley with 
the Col de Bon- Homme, and by the 
valley of Roselen and the Cold*A116e 
with the valley of Bonnaval (Route 
113.) in the Tarentaise. 

Beaufort is one of those retired 
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ipota in tlM Alps, whoiee the inludbit' 
ants iatue in the winter to seek em- 
ployment in forogn countries. Some^ 
pcriodieally return, content with their 
gains; others resiise great wealth, 
and remain to die where they obtained 
it. Among these are remembered 
M. Viallet, a great planter in St. Do- 
jningOy whose fortune befivre the revo- 
lution was valued at a million and 
half francs ; M. Comu, a rich banker 
of Paris; Bouchage, a banker of 
Toulouse ; Favre, a celebrated silk 
merchant of Lyons ; and Jean Mol- 
lie, who died about 1780^ and left to 
his deaoendants the enormous sum of^ 
it is said, 400 millions of fhmcs. 

At present Beaufort is one of the 
most independent communities in 
Savoy. They were permitted by 
Charles £mmanuel, duke of Savoy, 
to free themselves from feudal rents 
by purchase ; and in 1 773 they paid 
to M. Villecardel de Fleury, marquis 
oi Beaufort, 100,000 francs for their 
emancipation. The old families of 
Beaufort in England and France had 
their origin here. 

Near Beaufort, on a hill at the 
entrance to the valley of Haute Luce, 
are the finely situated ruins of the 
chateau de la Salle. This chateau 
received Henry IV. and his courtiers 
in October 1600 : the pranks played 
there by them furnished some scan- 
dalous traditions. 

VH^pital and Conftans are divided 
only by the Arly : the former being 
situated on its right bank, the latter 
on the rocky slopes above it on the 
other side. 

Conflans is an ancient little town, 
with about ISOO inhabitants. It was 
formerly surrounded by strong walls 
and defended by two very strong forts. 
It resisted the troops of Francis I. in 
the war of 1536, when it was partly 
burnt, and its two forts demolished. 
A little below Conflans, near the 
banks of the river, there is a royal 
smelting'house and foundry, where 
the silver from the ore raised in some 
mines in the neighbourhood is re- 



duced : it is seldom worked, and the 
Fmtderie] Moyaie Is a worthless ap- 
pendage to Conflans. 

UHdpUoL, with its wide streets and 
dean appearance, is one of the nicest 
little towns in Savoy ; it has aboot 
1500 inhabitants, and lying in the 
high road, by which oommunioataon 
is held with Ugine, Anneey, and 
Sallencfaesjwith Chamberry, and with 
Mootiers Tarentaise, it has, since the 
establishment of good roads, been 
daily increasing in importance. A 
diligence by Faverges to Annecy, and 
another between Montiers and Cham« 
berry, which passes through THopital^ 
have been established. Hie little 
town contains excellent inns, and that 
held by the fr^res Geny is not sur* 
passed in comfort by the inns at 
Chamouny. . 

ROUTE 120. 

GENEVA TO CHAMBEaKT BT ANKJECT 

A diligence goes every day from 
Geneva to Chamberry, but on alternate 
days by two diff*erent routes — one 
by Annecy, the other by Rumilly. 

On leaving Geneva, the road, con»- 
mon to both as flur as 

St, /tt/t«n, passes through the Plain 
Palais, crosses the Arve, and conti- 
nues through Carouge and the ridily 
cultivated plain of the Arve, until it 
rises to the village of St. Julien, on 
the frontier of Savoy, where the bag- 
gage and the passports of travellers are 
examined. 

Here the road continues to ascend 
a long hill to the Mont Sion, a ridge 
which runs nearly at right angles 
with the Mont Saleve. From its 
height, about 3300 feet above the 
level of the sea, the views of tlie 
Lake of Geneva, the Jura, and the 
deep valley of the Rhone flowing into 
France form a fine panorama. 

It is a pleasing drive, but there is 
nothing remarkable in the scenery. 
Its course is'generally high, though it 
undulates until it rises to 

CruaeiUu, 2| posts, a little town poa- 
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seflBilig 1300 inhabitants, the rtdns of 
an old castle, and a dirty inn ; oppo- 
site to which one c^ those crosses is 
placed, so common within the arch- 
bishopric . of Chamberrj, which in- 
yites every body, under a promise of 
40 days' indulgence, to say an ave 
aiid a pater and make a genuflexion, 
as a set-off against crime 1 lite in- 
scription on this, in bad French, is 
as follows : -~" Monsenior Irene Yves 
de SoUe, avaque de Chambery et da 
Geneve, accorde 40 jours indulgences 
a lous gens qui ieront un acte de con- 
tritions et disont un pater- et une ave 
davant cette croix crussoles^ le SS 
Jiout, 1810. 

From Cruseilles the road to An- 
necy rapidly descends to cross the 
stream of the Usses in a deep defile, 
which can only be traversed by a 
considerable detour up the deep 
valley to rise on the other side to a 
level with the road from Cruseilles. 
A lofty bridge, built of brick, once 
crossed this ravine, about half-way 
down the valley. This has long been 
impassable, except to the foolhardy 
pedestrian : it was too narrow ever to 
have been safely passed in a char. 
The Sardinian government has, how- 
ever, decided upon throwing an iron 
wire suspension bridge over this ra- 
vine, to carry the road directly across, 
w here the shortest connexion will be 
continued ; this will require as great a 
length and have nearly as much ele- 
vation as the suspension bridge of 
Freybourg in Switzerland. 

It id a pleasing drive by the villages 
of Alonzier, Cava!, Pringy, and Metz, 
through a hilly country, often pre- 
senting fine points of view ; at 
Jkkigth it crosses the Montdes Bornes, 
and descends a hill side which over- 
looks the plain and lake of Annecy, 
and the fine mountain scenery which 
surrounds it. There is a singular 
beauty in the views thus presented, 
and a charm in the approach to 
Annecy which is likely to be long 
remembered. At the Pont de Brc^ny 
the river Fier, which &Us into the 



Rhmie at Selssel, is crossed, and iu 
half an hour the traveller finds him- 
self at 

Annecy f 2 posts. Inhabitants about 
6000. Inns tolerable, the best is 
the Hotel de Geneve. This city is 
in a beautiful situation at the ex- 
tremity of a great plain, and on the 
borders of a lake, which is discharged 
by canals, that cross its streets, and 
which is led by the canal of Thiou, 
to fall into the Fier at Cran. 

Annecy is a curious old town, the 
shops in many of its streets are under 
arcades, and there is an air of re- 
spectable antiquity about it-— though 
this, the ancient capital of the duchy 
of Geneva, is only the modem town* 
In the 1 2th century it was known as 
Anneciaeum novum, to distinguish it 
from Anneciaeum vetus, which for- 
merly existed on the slopes of the 
beautiful hill of Annecy-le-vieux. 
Numerous medals of the Roman 
emperors of the two first centureis of 
the Christian era have been found 
here, and inscriptions, sepulchres, 
urnS) and fragments of statues, and 
of a temple attest the presence of this 
people. It rests upon little more 
than conjecture, that it was known 
to them as Civitas Bovia, or according 
to some bewildered antiquarians, as 
Dinia or Dignitia ; no monument, 
or MS., authorises one or the other. 

The earliest mention of Annecy 
is by the emperor Lothaire, who gave 
it, under the name of Annesiacum, to 
his wife, Tietberge, as proved by a 
document, bearing date January 11. 
867. 

In the 12th century, the present 
Annecy was distinguished from An- 
necy-le-vieux, by William I. Comte 
of the Genevais. When the house 
of Geneva became extinct, Annecy 
passed into that of Savoy. In 1412 
it was totally burnt. To assist in re- 
storing the inhabitants to their town, 
Amadcus VIII. duke of Savoy, gave 
them many privileges, and enabled 
them to establish flax spinning works, 
which have continued to be its prin- 
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cipal msnniltfture. Tn ISSO, the 
plague almost depopulated tlie town, 
and destroyed or dispersed the 
workmen. Victor Amadous I. after- 
wards established here four silk mHb ; 
Aese were destroyed by fire during 
the war oi 1691. 

In 1724, during violent disputes 
among the different manufeeturers of 
Annecy, a large establishment fbr 
the manufacture o# hats, which had 
existed for a century and hidf, was 
destroyed, as well as others for the 
production of worsted sfeoekings. At 
tiic same time were destroyed the ma- 
n ufi w tory of ih& fin armB of CoOinf ft- 
mousin its day, and extenmve works for 
seythes^ reaping hooks, and eulAery ; 
perhaps there is no town in Europe 
whose history has been so long asso- 
ciated with manufttctures as Anneey. 
The linen bleaofaeries establi^ed in 
1650, which have always sustained a 
high reputation, are still flouririiing. 
Encouraged by Napoleon, when Savoy 
was under the French government 
M. Duport, now the BAron Duport 
of Turin, established here the first 
eotton works ; these still' flourishr. 
He subsequently established those 
at Pont in Val d*Orca (Route 
111.) 

Even now the manuAntures of 
Anneey are not all enumerated ; there 
are others of Maek glass — of sul- 
phuric acid, of printed cottons^ &c., 
and in the neighbourhood, a ffaie vein 
of eoal is worked, at Entreverne, -» 
and at the village of Crans there are 
oil, corn, and fulling mills on the 
Fier, and mills for the manufacture 
of paper. 

The active inhabitants of Anneey 
have always sought new chann^ 
for their industry — they found this 
to be necessary in order to procure 
subsistence for the population of the 
city, when its numerous convents 
were suppressed. It has now sub- 
stituted industry and independence 
for idleness and beggary. 

There are many objects of interest 
among the public buildings of Anneey 



— theancnnt ebllteau, tbe residi 
of Genevois-Nemours — -tibe old Bi- 
shop's palace >— the Calihedral, with its 
sanctuary, where a»e deporated the 
relics of Saint Franeia de Siri^ and 
the Mere (Sainte) Chaptal ; scaedat 
has been busy with their mimes. The 
tninriation of the ralics of the former 
was made on the 28th of May 1 80^, 
with great ceremony ; the foliovrii^ 
day those of Sainte Jeanne- Fran^oise 
Fr^miot de Cbantal were tran^ 
fbrred with eqiul solemnity. 

**'The tender friendship that long 
subsisted between St. Francis de 
Sales and La Mfere Chantal, has 
given to their memory, and' zeiie^ 
with pious Cathc^cs, a degree of inte- 
rest similar to that excited by the re^ 
mains of Abdafd and Eloise. 

** St. Francis de Sales was descend- 
ed fVora the noble- fomily o^ de Stales 
in Savoy ; be was bom in 1567, hav- 
ing devoted himself to the church, and 
evinced great zeal and eloquenee in 
its deftnccb He was ordained prfnee 
and bishop od Geneva, by Pope* Cle* 
ment VIII., for thv popes assomed 
the right to confer these tidies long 
a^r the reformed rdigion had been 
established at Geneva. Anneey be- 
ing* made the bishop's seat when the 
Genevese expriled the chapter from 
their city, St. Franeis de Sales died 
at Lyons iir 1622, and was buried at 
Anneey. His canonisation todE 
place in 1665; but before that event 
his remains were so hi^ly valued by 
the inhabitants, that when the city 
was taken by the French in 1680, one 
of the six articles of capitulation sti- 
pulated tiiat the body of the vener- 
able Francis de Sales should never 
be removed fVom the city.** — Bah^ 
wtB^8 Tow in the Tarenitrite, 

At the lower extremity of the lake 
there is a beautiful promenade, whefe 
ihirs and public amusements are held 
The views from it of the mounti^ 
and the lake are fine. The lev^ of 
the lake is about 1400 fret above that 
of the sea ; it abounds in fine fish ; 
among those least known to travellers 
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axe the lotte^'aiid a fish peculiar to 
this lake, the vairon- 

A good road carried along the south-- 
west shores of the lake leads t9 
Faverges* Ahout two thirds of the 
diataoce is the Chateau Duing, placed 
on a neek of land which- runs out 
into the lake -—here many strangers 
eome to board and lodge during the 
summer, and enjoy the most deUght- 
fill excursions in its delicious neigh- 
bourhood.. 

The best way to get to the Cha* 
teau Duing is by the lake : a boat 
may be hired few ai few francs, and a 
boatman to row there. In ascending 
the lake, an opening in the lefty 
mountains which bound its north- 
eastern side, discloses the Chateau of 
MenthoB, on the delicious slopes 
o£ a recess :. here St» Bernard, the 
^ Apostle of the Alps," was born, 
and the place of his nativity, inde- 
pendant of its local beaufy, cannot &il 
to interest the travdler. ( Route 108. ) 

A road leads up by Menthon, and 
across the mountain above into the 
▼alley of Thonesy one a£ the most re- 
tired, and unfrequented, by strangers,. 
in Savoy. It may be visited in going 
fixHu Anaecy to Bonneville, on the 
loadf to Chamouny, for a road leads 
thtf e in 8 hours through Thones and 
Slntremont, an excursion oSenng 
miuch beauti&d scenery, and very 
little kncywn. Opposite the Chateau 
Duing, ia Talleires, the birthplace 
of the celebrated chemist BerthoUet* 

From the Chateau Duing, the road 
to Faverges continues up the vaUey 
of £au Morte about three miles ; it 
ia so nesffly level, that the plain of 
the valley is o&en immdated* 

Ftufcrges has a population o£ about 
52000, it is beautifully situated amidst 
wooded slopes uid mountains ; it is 
well cukivated, and abounds in rich 
meadows. It was known in the 1 2th 
century as Fabricarium, aname arisdng 
firom its numerous forges for copper 
and iron. Its reputation has not de» 
ereased ; there are now saXk mills es- 
tablished there, manufactories of cut- 



lery, and tanneries; and since the 
completion of the road by Ugine 
into the Tarentaise it is daily im- 
proving. Its old castle is finely 
situated. 

A slight elevation divides the 
head of the valley of the Eau Morte 
from that of the stream of Monthoux, 
which runs into the Arly at Ugine 
(Route 119.). The valley of Mon- 
thoux is richly wooded and pictu- 
resque. There is, however, a much 
shorter way than by Ugine to PH6- 
pital Conflans; two hours may be 
gained by going there over the moun- 
tains by the Cd[ de Tamie. 

If the traveller h»re time, a short 
excwrsioA may be made from Annecy 
to Aoneey^le- Vieux ; where, on the 
inner and southern angle of the 
tower, will be found the following 
inseriptioB : — 

JOVt. . . O. . . MAXIMO« 
L. VINICIUS SKVSRUS . , . . . 

suo xx I., vnricu lathh faxris sur 

NOMUTJB DAT. ARAM. 

The establishment at Cran of the 
hydraulic machines for the drainage of 
the lake, are also deserving of a visit. 

From Annecy to Aix there is'' 
nothing remarkable. The road passes 
through the villages of Vieugy and 
Balmont to 

AS)y, a village containing about 
800 inhabitants. It is situated on, 
the Cheron^ and one of the most 
remarkable objects between Annecy 
and Aix is its fine bridge^— a single 
arch of great height and span, which 
is thrown across the Cheron, at Alby. 
This village was more important for- 
merly when the Comtes of Geneva 
surrounded it with a wall and castles, 
of which some traces exist, which were 
built on both sides of the river to 
defend the passage of the vadley. Be*, 
yond Alby the route is without par- 
ticular interest, except at 

Albens (2^ posts), a village of 1000 
inhabitants, where coins of Claudian, 
Antoninus, Gallienus, and other em- 
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perors have been found. Beyond Al- 
bens the road soon descends, and 
overlooks the plain of Aiz, where 
that town, the lake of Bourget, and 
the basin of Chamberry, bounded by 
the Mont du Chac, the Mont d*Azi, 
the Mont Granier, present a scene of 
singular beauty. 

Aix les Bains. Inn, Hotel de la 
Poste. There are numerous board- 
ing-houses ; that of M. Guillaud and 
the Maison Vemat, are recommended. 
Charges, board and lodging, 6 fr. 
a-day ; baths in the house at 1 fr. 
20 c. ; douches 1^ fr. 

This watering place was known to 
the Romans under the name of Aquae 
Gratianse, and it is still resorted to on 
account of its mineral springs, and of 
the attractions of the beautiful country 
round it, by more than 2200 visitors 
yearly. The town itself is situated at 
a little distance to the east of the 
pretty Lac de Bourget, and contains 
2000 inhabitants ; in itself it has little 
to recommend it, and little or nothing 
has been done to promote the accom- 
modation or amusement of strangers. 
It contains several Roman Remains, 
a Triumphal Arch, in a debased Doric 
style, probably of the 3d or 4th cen- 
tury, raised by T. Pompeius Cam- 
panus, a portion of an Ionic Temple of 
Diana or Venus, and a Vapour Bath, 
lined with bricks and marble, with 
hypocaust, and pipes for the water, in 
a tolerably perfect state. 

Its Mineral Springs are warm and 
sulphureous ; they have a temperature 
varying between 110° and 117° Fahr. 
The Alum Spring (incorrectly so 
called, as it contains no alum) issues 
from beneath an antique arch ; it is 
partly employed in douching horses. 

The Sulphur Spring is exceedingly 
copious; it is drank at the source, 
and is good for correcting derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. These 
waters, however, are chiefly employed 
for baths, and above all for douche 
baths. A handsome bath-house has 
been built by a former king of Sar- 
dinia, into the apartments of which 



the hot water is introduced in streamy 
which descend from a height of «igbt 
or ten feet upon the patient. After 
undergoing the douching procesi^ 
which consists in having the water 
applied to various parts of the body, 
while they are, at the same time* sub- 
jected to brisk friction by the hands 
of two attendants, the patient is 
wrapped up, dripping wet» in a 
blanket, carried home in a sedan* 
chair, and put into a warm bed. A 
brisk perspiration succeeds. 

Balls are given twice a week during 
the season in the room at the Ccusina^ 
where there is also a reading-room. 
Gaming is prohibited. 

A portion of the time not occupied 
in the bathing process may be agree- 
ably employed in rides and walks in 
the neighbourhood, whose varied and 
beautiful scenery cannot fail to afford 
pleasure and amusement. The &. 
vourite excursion is to Haute Combe 
on the opposite or north-west shore of 
the Lac de Bourget (Borghetto^. 
This monastery, beautifully situated 
by the side of the lake, and at the foot 
of the Mont du Chat, was founded in 
1125. Its Gothic chapels were the 
burial-places of the princes of Sa- 
voy, canons of Citeaux, &c. Among 
them is an archbishop of Can- 
torbury, son of Count Thomas of 
Savoy, who died in 1 270. The build- 
ing was pillaged and desecrated at the 
French revolution ; the coflins were 
opened and rifled, and the monument^ 
paintings, and stained glass broken 
and effaced. It was, however, re- 
stored by Charles Felix, king of Sar- 
dinia, as nearly as possible to its ori- 
ginal condition ; the tombs have been 
renovated, the walls painted afresh, 
and the windows replenished with Bo- 
hemian glass. About half a mile 
behind the abbey is an intermittent 
spring, called Fontaine des MerveiUes. 

The west shore of the lake consists of 
a tall precipice of limestone, rising al- 
most perpendicularly from the water's 
edge, and extending from Haute Combe 
to the castle of Bordeau. One o£ 
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the meditations of Lainartine, that 
entitled " Le Lac/' was inspired by 
the scenery of this spot. Behind Bor- 
deau commences the ascent of tlie 
Mont du Chat, the probable route 
of Hannibal ; the old Roman road 
has been recently replaced by a fine 
causeway, skilfully conducted in zig- 
zags up the hill. 

At the south extremity of the lake 
was the castle of Bourget, the resi- 
dence of the ancient counts of Sa^oy, 
down to the time of Amadeus V. or 
the Great, who was born in it in 1249. 
Ue sent for the painter Giorgio di 
Aquila, a pupil of Giotto, to deco- 
rate its interior ; and some fragments 
of fresco, now nearly effaced, in a 
cabinet formed in the thickness of the 
wall of one of the towers, are probably 
a part of his work. 

Chambkrrt (2 posts), the route 
from Aix, is very beautiful as it 
passes below the finely wooded slopes 
of the Mont d'Azi, and Dent de Ni- 
volet, its undulations often presenting 
views of the lake of*Bourget and the 
fine range of the Mont du Chat. The 
approach to Chamberry ( Route 127.) 
is highly picturesque, and offering 
some beautiful views. 



ROUTE 121. 

GKMEYA TO CHAMBERRY, BY RUMILLY. 

There is so little to interest the 
traveller in this route, that it is gene- 
rally avoided by strangers, who prefer 
going by Annecy, though it is a little 
further round. 

From St. Julien, the point at which 
the route by Annecy separates from 
that by Rumilly, the latter takes a 
more westerly course toward the 
Rhone ; it rises over the ridge of the 
Mount Sion, but, at a place 1 200 feet 
lower than the point of passage to 
Annecy. Hence it descends into the 
beautiful little valley of the Usses, at 

Frangy, 4 posts, a neat little town, 
with good houses, and tolerable inns. 
Many Roman antiquities, in coins. 



medalsy and inscriptions have been 
found here. 

The road rises steeply from the 
vale of the Usses, and is carried over a 
country where the valley of the Rhone 
canl)e traced, which is, at one point, 
only a few miles from Seissel ; there 
it takes a course, up, and high above 
the valley of the Charon, and presents 
many and extensive views into and 
over this valley. This is the most 
picturesque pai't of the route. 

RumiUy, S posts. Here the Che- 
ron, near its confluence with the 
Elpha, is crossed. In every village 
along this route, Roman coins and 
medals have been found. At Ru- 
milly, these and other relics have 
been dug out. The antiquity of 
Rumilly, RumtUiacum, is high ; it 
lay in the principal road from Aix to 
Geneva, but nothing is known of its 
early history; and of later, traces of a 
fire or a plague alone mark the pro- 
gress of time in the history of most 
of the Savoyard towns of this class. 
It has now a population of nearly 
4000 inhabitants. 

From Rumilly to 

AUbens (1 J post) the drive is very 
beautiful, especially under the hill of 
Chautagne, where the village of Bloye 
is situated. At Albens the road by 
Rumilly and Annecy from Geneva 
to Chamberry unite. 

ROUTE 122. 

CHAMBERRY TO LAMSLEBOURG BY l'ho- 
PITAL CONFLANS, MOUTIERS, TIGNES, 
AND THE COL d'iSERAN. 

MontmeUlan, 2 posts. ( Route 1 27. ) 
Here the routes to the Mont Cenis 
and the Val Is^re divide : the former 
crosses the Isere to enter the valley 
of the Arc at Aiguebelle, and conti- 
nue in it to Lanslebou rg ; the latter 
ascends by the entire course of the 
Val Isdre, and, after crossing the Col 
d'Iseran, descends by the valley of the 
Arc to Lanslebourg. 

This is a post road to I'Hopital, 
the distance being 4§ posts. The 
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first post statimi from Montmeillan 
is Gressy, 2| posts. Thence to THo- 
pita], If. 

Montmeillan is left, after having 
ascended through its steep streets to 
where two roads branch off: one, on 
the left, leads to Aix ; the other, on the 
right, proceeds along tiie mountain 
side, on the right bank of the Is^re, to 

St, Pierre d^Albigny, a neat little 
town with a good inn. There is no- 
thing worthy of notice before reaching 
St. Pierre. The Isere flows thiough 
a portion only of iis broad winter bed, 
leaving the blanched stones to mark 
its extent at that sewon. The 
slopes around Montmeillan and St. 
Pierre are celebrated iot the wine 
they produce. 

A little beyond St. Pierre is a fine 
feature in the scenery of the valley, 
the Chateau de Miolans. It is built 
on a mass of rock jutting out of the 
mountain side in a most commanding 
situation. The ascent is gradual to 
the platform, which on the top of the 
rock is extensive enough for the castle. 
Its elevation is about 800 or 900 feet 
above the Isere, commanding exten- 
sive views up and down the valley, 
and across into the valley of the Arc ; 
§m it is nearly opposite to the con- 
fluence of the Arc and the Isere. 

*< The old towers ci the Chateau de 
Miolans overhang inaccessible pre- 
cipices, four or five times their height. 
Tbe look out upon the beautifiil 
scenes in the valley below, from the 
slits which serve as windows to the 
cells in the towers, must often to the 
poor prisoners within (for this was 
the state prison of Savoy) have created 
a desire for liberty, and at the same 
moment have cruished the hope of its 
attainment. 

** The chateau originally belonged to 
one of the most ancient families in 
Savoy, distinguished as early as the 
ninth century. Between that period 
and the sixteenth, many of the barons 
of Miolans were celebrated as soldiers, 
and other members of the family 
were eminent in the church, as bishc^ 



oi the Maurienne ; but the male 
becoming extinct in 1523, the 
was bought by Charles III., duke of 
Savoy, and converted into a state 
prison, which continued to be its w^ 
pr<ipriation until the events of tbe 
French revolution imited S«voy to 
Fsanoc, when the castle of Miolaao 
was dismantled. However sfcroiy it 
might have been as a prison, as a mi- 
litary station^ at least since the use of 
cannon, it must have been defenoeleaL 
Now, it is interestii^ only to die 
painter and the antiquary ; rank creeds 
fill its courts, its drawbridges ere de- 
cayed ; its waUs are crumbling to tbe 
eurth, and bear to oblivion in their 
ruin the names written upon tlieni bf 
tiie soldier in the guaid-rooni, waA 
the captive in his celL Where fixw 
merly the sighs of the poor wreteh 
once pierced the waUs of the dengeon, 
blasts of wind have now passed 
threugh a thousand reots^ and wia^ 
tied the requiem of feudsl tframty.** 
— JberaaZ* efan Alpine T^veBer^ 

A path on thsrnortbeni ade. of the 
road leads down through mesbdc 
and vin^ards to the village of Fi 
tenve in the road beyond Miolans ; 
thence through the villi^ of Gresig^ 
and the hamlets of St. Vial and Fron- 
teney to THopital Conflans (cui Pafr- 
licanos). (Route 119.) 

At THopital the Arly is crossed 
to pursue the course to the uppier 
valley of the Isere, a district 
guished as the Tarentaise. 
journey to Moutiers, distaiit about 14 
English miles, is tfaroogh a 
resque valley. The road lies cm 
right bank of the Iseie, Arongh a 
suecessicMi of beautifiil scenes. The 
direction of the valley in aseending 
from Montmeillan to Conflans ii 
N.E., but from Conflans to MoutieB 
it is a little east of south. 

Above Conflans the valley is 
narrower; the lower ranges of 
mountains are more richly wooded^ 
the valley retired and pastoral in its 
character. The ruins of chatcsmi: 
are often seen, on heights that jut oat 
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OB rock$ in commanding situations 
£M>m the rich backgrounds of forest 



The first village that is passed is 
La Batie ( ObUmum), and the next 
of any importance is Rocfae^Cavins, 
which is about halliray between 
Con^ns and Moutiers. About 10 
nulea from Conftans, near the hamlet 
of Petite Covir, there is a ine cataract, 
which dashes down amidst immense 
loeksy — a spot forming a striking 
aotitratt to the general fertility and 
lopose of the valley. About three 
miles fiirther, the valley opens into 
& rich little plain, where the pretty 
Tillage ef Aigueblanelie is situated. 
Here the road rises, and having 
passed its cxest, descends into a deep 
deftte that leads to Moutiersy by a 
load terraced en the steep slope of 
this raviney fiom which it abruptly 
enters the basin of the Val Isdre^ in 
which Moutiers Tarentaise {Daren' 
ttuia} h situated on the confluence of 
the Is^re, and the Doron of Bosel. 

Mowtiers. — Inn : Poste. Ches Ge- 
Hard. Inhabitants 2000. This 
OJipital of ^e Tarentaise derives its 
present name from an old monastery, 
wbich was boilt at a little distance 
from th6 ancient Darentasia, which 
vras destroyed many centuries sinee. 
The ancient city was the seat of the 
bishops €»f Darentasia ; and it is highly 
probable that in this city, which gave 
its name to the bidiopric as early as 
the year 420, and to the province of 
t^e Tarentaise — having been de- 
sttroyed at an imrecorded period — its 
liishops built, at a little distance, ano- 
ther church, and a monastery for the 
dlergy, who came to flx their residence 
in the present Moutiers; and pre- 
served the primitive title of their seat, 
which has not varied for tbirte^ cen* 
tones. That no vestiges of the an- 
cdent city should have been found, is 
not very extraordinary, when it is 
considered that the Ostragoths, and 
tlM Lfombards in the seventh century, 
and the Saracens twice in the ninth 
contury, having penetrated into the 



valleys of the Maritime, Cottian, and 
Grecian Alps, destroyed the habit- 
ations, and ruined the towns and 
vilhiges. It is often afterwards mexf- 
tioned in local archives connected witb 
the church, and in the wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes^ 
and in 1 630, when it was almost de- 
populated by the plagne. The lustory 
of its church is perfect from its first 
archbishop in 420 to its last in 1793, 
a period of 1 373 years. The city now 
contains an hospital for the poor, which 
was founded in the tenth century, 
and an E'eole des ISnesy with a labo- 
ratory ibr practical examination of the 
produetipns of the mines of Pesey. 

But its salines are now the dlstin<* 
guishing feature of Moutiers. They 
are admirably conducted, and produce 
nearly fifteen hundred tons of salt 
yearly, extracted from a saline source 
which is only impregnated to the 
Muountof 1*83 per cent., even in the 
strongest <^ its three springs. 

These springs rise at the base of a 
vast mass of limestone, in the deep 
ravine of the Doron, about a mile 
above its junction with the Isdre- 
The water rises with force from its 
source, and emits carbonic gas and a 
little sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
springs are warm, and that of the 
strongest 99^ Fahrenheit. During 
the great earthquake of Lisbon, the 
salines of Moutiers ceased to flow far 
48 hours ; when the reflux took place 
the quantity was increased, but the 
saline impregnation was weaker. The 
salt-works at Bex (Route 56.) are 
conducted in a similar way, but with 
a vast difference in the saline strength 
of the water. At Moutiers it has 
scarcely half the strength of that of 
sea- water ; yet it is worked to some 
profit by the simplicity of the process, 
and the use of water as the motive 
power for the pumps. 

Besides common salt, the water 
contains, in small proportions, sul-* 
phate of lime, sulphate of soda, sul- 
phate and muriate of magnesia, and 
oxide of iron. 

F 2 
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There are four great evaporating- 
bouses filled with faggots of black 
thorn. The water from the mines is 
pumped to the top of the first and 
second of these, which are uncovered, 
and then allowed to pass through 
perforated canals, slowly dropping and 
spreading over the extensile surface 
of the branches. By this process the 
sulphate of lime attaches itself to the 
wood, and the water loses so much by 
evaporation, that the proportion of 
salt, after the operation, is increased 
nearly one half : t. e. to about 3 per 
cent It b then pumped above the 
third house, constructed in the same 
way, except that it is covered, to pre- 
vent the saline solution from being 
again weakened by rain. In this, 
the evaporation leaves the solution of 
the strength of 12 per cent. A fourth 
house now receives it, and in favourable 
weather it there acquires a strength of 
22 degrees. The process of pumping, 
after percolation and evaporation, is 
carried on by the force of a canal of 
water, detached from the Doron, and 
the machinery scarcely ever requires 
interference. 

When the brine has acquired the 
strength of 20 per cent, it is con- 
ducted into a large building, where 
there are boiling pans, and the salt is 
crystallised in the usual manner. 

So much fuel is saved by this sys- 
tem of evaporation by the air, that 
only one sixteenth of the fuel is con- 
sumed which would be required for 
evaporating the brine as it comes 
from the springs. The faggots are 
changed once in about 5 or 6 years : 
they decay soonest in the first eva- 
porating-houses, where the solution is 
weakest: those in 3d and 4th are 
more durable, from the coating of 
selenite they acquire, which, when 
broken off, resembles the stems and 
branches of encrinites. 

There is another mode of evaporat- 
ing from cords, invented by an in- 
genious Savoyard, of the name of But- 
tel. It consists in suspending cords 
from the roof, and fixing them tight 



at the bottom : they are about 16 feet 
long. These cords are placed as 
thickly as possible, consistent with 
free ventilation ; and the upper ends 
are so fiEistened, that the water pumped 
over them trickles down, only by these 
cords, very slowly. By repeatedly 
allowing die brine thus to descend, 
the whole of the water is evapo- 
rated, and the cords left incrusted widi 
a cylinder of pure salt, which is de- 
tached by a particular instrument. 
This practice of completing the 
process^ by evaporation in the air, 
is discontinued now, though the 
cords are used for getting a higher 
concentration of the brine than here- 
tofore: this strong solution is sent, 
like the rest, to the boiling pans. The 
weak solution used to rot the cords; 
but, by only using them after 5 per 
cent, had been obtained in the s(^u- 
tion, they have been known to remain 
30 years in use, w ithout being changed; 
some of these, originally ^ an inch in 
diameter, are coated with gypsum 2 
or 3 inches thick. These works bep* 
long to the government, though they 
yield an annual profit of only 50,000 
francs « 2000/. 

From Moutiers to Bourg St. Mau- 
rice the road again takes a N. £. di- 
rection; and, on leaving the little 
basin of Moutiers to ascend the Isere, 
it passes through a gorge which con- 
tinues a short way, and then opens at 
the village of St. Marcel. The scenery 
around is very fine and picturesque. 
The road, which formerly passed oa 
the left bank of the Isere, now rises 
high on the right bank, and is carried 
over a neck of rock at a great height 
above the torrent. The view looking 
down and back upon St. Marcel from 
the rock is very fine. This road 
was made by Victor Emanuel, Duke 
of Savoy, in 1 766. The defile at the 
base of this rock is only wide enough 
for the torrent of the Isere. 

The valley opens above this defile; 
and immediately beyond it, below the 
road, is seen the village of Centron, 
still preserving the name of the Cen- 
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trones, an alpine people who inhabited 
this valley. 

About 10 miles from Moutiers is 
Aime (Axuma), one of the chief 
towns of the Centrones, and, accord- 
ing to inscriptions found there, was 
evidently called Forum CJaudii before 
the name of Axuma was given to it. 
On a hill above it, there are the re- 
mains of Roman fortifications ; some 
round towers of great antiquity, both 
in the town and on the site of the 
ancient fort are still standing, the ma- 
sonry having been strong enough 
to hold the masses together through 
so many ages. There is also a sub- 
terraneous communication which tra- 
verses the town, firom some ruins, sup- 
posed to have been a temple, to the 
fortress ; the vault of this passage is 
supported by columns of stone, each 
shaft of a single piece. Here some 
inscriptions have been found, par- 
ticularly one in honour of Trajan :— 

IMP CM&KB.I 

DIVI NERVGB F. TRAIANO. 

AUG. GKRM. DAC. 

COS. PONTIFICI. MAX. 

TKIBUNI. POTEST. 

XII IMP. VI. COS. V. 

P. P. 

DEVICTIS DACIS 

FORO CLAUDII PUBL. 

An ancient communication between 
the town and the fort may also be 
traced in steps cut out of the rock 
upon which the latter stands. That 
the former extent of Aime greatly ex- 
ceeded its present boundaries, was 
shown by some discoveries of subter- 
raneous structures opened in forming 
a new road into the Upper Tarentaise 
in 1760. 

Above Aime the formation of a 
new carriage road is in rapid progress, 
and the inhabitants hope that their 
Government will soon open it across 
the Little St. Bernard, and make 
this a high road to Turin. The 
beauty and interest of such a route 
cannot fail to lead to a great in- 
flux of strangers, besides the benefit 



of communication between different 
communities of the same state. 

Generally, the valley of the Is^re, 
from Aime to Moutiers, is wild and 
dreary, and not picturesque. The 
vine grows as far as the village of 
Bcllentres, which is nearly opposite to 
the village and valley of Laudri, 
that lead to the mines of Pesey, 
the most celebrated in Savoy. They 
are situated near the foot of the glacier 
of the Chaffe-Quarre, and more than 
5000 feet above the level of the sea : 
the ore is a fine-grained sulphuret of 
lead ; it contains about 60 ounces of 
silver per ton. These mines in 1785 
yielded annually about 4000 marks of 
silver, and 40,000 quintals of lead: 
they are now less productive. The 
height of the mines is a serious ob- 
stacle to their being worked to great 
advantage. 

As the valley is ascended, the pass 
of the Little St. Bernard opens to the 
observer a more obvious course than 
that of the road up the Isere, which 
turns again from St. Maurice to the 
W. and S. S. W., and continues in this 
direction to its source in the Iseran. 

Bourg St. Afaurtce (Berigentnim). 
Excellent Inn : Hotel de Voyageurs. 
Chez MayaU (Route 114.) Thus fiur 
up the Val Is^re there is a good 
char or carriage road, but beyond St. 
Maurice it is necessary, in order to go 
further up the valley, to go on horse- 
back or on foot ; it requires one day 
to go from Bourg St. Maurice to 
La Val, and another across the Col 
d* Iseran to Lanslebourg and the 
Mont Cenis. 

From Bourg St. Maurice to St. 
Foi (Route 113.). The approach to 
St. Foi from the meadows below it 
offers one of the most beautiful scenes 
in the valleys of the Alps. Having 
climbed the tortuous and difficult 
chauss^e which leads to the village, the 
route continues for a long way by a 
wild and lofty path on the mountain 
side high above the torrent, through 
the village of La Tuille to Brennieres. 

Nothing can exceed the savage 
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grandeur of tbu route ; — the deep 
ravine is too narrow for the atruc- 
ture of a path lower down towards 
the torrent. On die opposite side 
the enormous glaciers that stoetch 
firomthe Chafife-Quarre along the crest 
of the mountains, cMHer the grandest 
scene of its class to be lound any- 
where in the Alps. The most mag- 
nificent view thus presented is oppo- 
site to the village <^ La Gure, of 
which the spire seems to touch the 
glaciers. More than once this village 
has been destroyed by the fall of ice 
and rocks ; but the danger is defied 
for the sake of the little land which 
its terrace above the Is^re affinds. 
From the glaciers a hundred lines of 
cataracts, from the melting of the 
glaciers, seem to stream down upon 
the village. 

Soon after passing La Gure the 
road yet ascends to a ridge, which 
being crossed, the path leads steeply 
down to the Isdre in the depth of the 
ravine. Here alpine horrors await 
the traveller. The overhanging rocks 
. darken the pass, and a fragile bridge 
only in a wild situation, over a lateral 
.stream, enables the traveller to as- 
.eend the valley. A little beyond 
this bridge the defile opens into the 
plain and village of 

Brennierea. Here the Isere is 
crossed, and the path ascends on the 
other side through a rugged pine 
forest, where the path is carried very 
high to avoid a ravine. The eye 
cannot penetrate to its depth, though 
the roar of the torrent is heard in 
these solitudes. In passing over this 
ridge, there is one spot where a cleft 
in the mountain side can only be 
passed upon the trees, rocks, and 
stones, which the peasants have 
jammed into it, to form a path, which 
thence descending almost to the river 
aide, continues a short way only, 
before another expansion of the valley 
forms a little well-cultivated plain, 
in whieh there is a large village, -— 

Tiffnes, The approach to it, is- 
suing from the defile below, is very 



striking. The inhabitants ax« robuat 
and independent, and are great breed- 
ers of mules and cattle. IMreetly op- 
posite to Tignes is a vidley, wriieie 
one may pass by the Col de LjBTge t» 
Entre-deux-Eaax (Route 123. >. 

On leaving the plain c^ Tignes a 
steep nagged path leads up the moun- 
tain side, to pass another cif tbnac 
ravines, which in this valley so su- 
gularly alternate with the litlie rl*«»Wi 
This, the last, sqpa rates the plain of 
Tignes from that of La Vid. Tie 
forest trees, frmn their greater dela- 
tion, are more stunted, the rocks naote 
denuded, and the whole passage be- 
tween the two villages is unmatched 
in apparent danger from frilling rock^ 
and in savage wildness. In the mids^ 
a fragile bridge crosses the tonea^ 
and soon after the traveller finds him- 
self in the plain of LaVal, where bar* 
ley is raised, uid where irrigation is 
so well managed, that there is aa 
appearance of luxuriant y^^tBtion. 
This is the highest church village in 
the Val Is^re : it is surrounded by 
lofty mountains, crested with snow 
and glaciers. At the head of the 
valley, the Col de Galese above its gla- 
ciers can easily be seen. ( Route 113.) 

A miserable hovel called an inn is 
the only place of reception at LaVaL 

To cross the Col d*Iseran the path 
ascends gradually from the valley, 1^ 
a stunted pine forest There is a 
hamlet called Fomo, frirther up the 
valley on 1^ route to the Galese^ but 
this is avoided, and by the time the 
traveller arrives opposite to it he has 
attained a great elevation. Tlie way 
to the Col requires a guide from 
La V^ as the course is trackless, 
and only known by bearings : the 
ascent is easy. Some crosses mark 
the loss of life in these solitudes ; in 
one instance by murder, in another a 
poor soldier was found dead ham cold 
and exhaustion. Near the summit, the 
soil produces myriads of flowers, and 
of great variety. The view, on kx^- 
ing back upon the ridge of the great 
chain is exceedingly grand, but not 
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«o fine as from the Col d*Z8eraQ, and 
the descent on the other side. Here 
the traveller looks over a thousand 
peaks, whose black and scathed preci- 
pices appear to spring out of the sea 
of glaciers which extends from the 
Levanaa (Route 112.) to the Roche 
Melon (Route 127.). 

From the ool, the course lies down 
« high valley over a lofty pasturage, 
which terminates at the bottom in a 
defile, across which a cataract falls. 
The descent from this ravine is very 
difficult and fatiguing down to the 
plain below, where the pastun^s and 
^4shalets of St. Barthelemi, belonging 
to the inhabitants of Bonneval, o&ex 
abundant summer resources to the 
lierds and flocks of the proprietors. 

From these pasturages the descent 
as very ste^ and fiitiguii^. The 
valley of the Arc is seen below, and 
on the left, looking up to the head of 
the valley, the glaeiersof the Levanna 
seem to fill it ; across these a path 
leads in 5 hours to Gros Cavallo in 
the Val Forno, and thence in ten 
bours to Lanzo. 

The first village reached in the val- 
ley of the Arc is Bonneval : here the 
inn is detestable ; so, in fact, are all 
in ^le valley, until the traveler reach 
Ijanslebourg, yet four hours down 
the valley from Bonneval. 

After crossing the Arc, the road 
descends to Bessans, passing on the 
left the valley of Averole, by which 
the Col de Lautaret and the valleys 
«f Viu and Lanzo on the side of 
Piedmont may be reachedj-^-one of 
the wildest passes in the Alps. 

At Bessans the Arc is again 
crossed, and a high ridge is passed 
which divides the Commune of Bes- 
sans from liiat of Lans le ViUiard, a 
village about a league above Lansle- 
bourg. From Lans le ViUiard a path 
leads into the great route of the Mont 
Cenis. If the traveller have started 
early, he may reach the posthouse on 
the mountain on the day of his de- 
parture from La Val ; if he be late, 
it will be better to proceed down the 



valley to Lanslebouig, and enjoy the 
comfort of an excellent inn there — 
the Hotel Royal. 

ROUTE 123. 

MOlhriERS-^TARVNTAISE TO LAITSLX* 
BOVaO, BY TH« COL DE VANOISE. 

A char may be taken as far as Bo- 
zel for this journey, but beyond, it is 
necessary to take a horse or proceed 
on foot. It requires two days, and the 
place of rest is Pralorguan. 

The road passes by the salines of 
Moutiers (Route 122.), and ascending 
on the right bank of the Doron, reaches 
in a quarter of an hour the Rock of Sa» 
lins, situated opposite to the confluence 
of the valley of Bozel, or the Doron» 
with that of St. Jean Belleville. As* 
cending the latter, there are two moun- 
tain passes, — one leads to St. Jean 
Maurienne, the other to St. Michael* 
both in the valley of the Arc — either 
an easy day's journey. 

The Chateau de Salins was anciently 
the residence of the archbishop of the 
Tarentaise ; its ruins are situated 
immediately above the salt springs, in 
the valley below. These are guarded 
with great care, to prevent the people 
of the country stealing any of the 
water and making their own salt I 

Salins is conjectured to have been 
the site of the ancient Darentasia. Of 
the castle of Salins some ruins exist. 
There are records of its importance 
in 1082, when the tyrant Aymerio, 
of Aigueblanche, was defeated by 
Humbert II., whose succour had 
been solicited by the oppressed sub- 
jects of Aymeric. Humbert retained, 
at their request, the government in his 
own hands, and established at the 
town and the Chateau de Salins the tri- 
bunals of his new province ; and do- 
cuments bearing date 1 358, show that 
these still existed, though it is known 
that the town was destroyed about the 
end of the 14th century, by a fall from 
the mountains on the west. This fall 
of rocks and stones so filled the valley^ 
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that the lower town wm buried be- 
neath the mass. All that remained 
were the parts most elevated. Subse- 
quent falls destroyed what remained, 
except the castle, and this has been 
demolished. A few miserable houses, 
rebuilt around the Saliaes, await a 
similar fate from the threatening ap- 
pearance of the rocks above. 

The castle, however, remained long 
after the destruction of the town in 
the 14th century. Books still exist, 
which were printed at the chateau 
very soon after the discovery of print- 
ing. It is supposed that the first 
press in Savoy was established there, 
and that Maurice Mermilliou was the 
Caxton of the Tarentaise. 
\ Salins lies south of Moutiers. From 
the confluence, the road into the val- 
ley of Bozel takes an easterly direc- 
tion through scenes which are rich 
in wood and highly cultivated, and 
where there are many beautiful points 
of view. 

At the village of Brida or La Per- 
riere, which is reached in an hour 
from Moutiers, there are mineral 
springs, and establishments en pension 
for the invalids who resort to them, 
— coffee and reading rooms, jeu de bil- 
liards, and other resources for the 
convalescent. The waters are so much 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen as to be perfectly detestable to the 
taste. 

At Brida the Doron is crossed, 
and a tolerable road leads to Bozel. 
Between the two villages the country 
is rich in cultivation : vines and fruit- 
trees in the valley, corn-fields and pas- 
turages on the belts of the mountains, 
and above, pine forests, surmounted 
by snows and glaciers, the valley being 
closed at the head by the mountains 
of Pesey, and one of the most beauti- 
ful, in form, in the Alps, the Chaile- 
Quarr^. 

At Bozel mules can be hired for 
continuing the journey. Above this 
village the valley widens, and the 
scenery increases in grandeur, except, 
that in passing under the intermediate ' 



mountain of Pliigny, this eoneeals the 
ChafTe-Quarr^. 

The ascent to the village of Cham- 
pagny is deep in the valley, and on the 
banks of the Doron, of which the 
broad stony bed marks its wider winter 
course. On approaching Cbampagny, 
the road is distinctly seen which leads 
up to the mines of Pesey. ( Route 
122.) It is a good mule-path, and 
leads across the col to the valley which 
descends to Landry in the Val Isdre. 
The lateral valleys of the Doron 
abound with beautiful scenery, and 
most of them lead to points of view in 
the mountains, where some of the 
finest alpine scenes are presented, 
particularly in the vaDey of Alhies, 
and at the chalets of Cfaatelet, near 
the Col de Forclaz, whence Mont 
Blanc can be seen, and a vast extent 
of the peaks of the great chain. 

At Champagny the road to Pra- 
lorgnan lies up that branch of the 
Doron which flows from the south. 
After passing the village of Villard 
Goitreaux, thus named from the pre- 
valence of goitre among the inha- 
bitants, the road ascends by a steep 
path to a narrow valley. On the right 
there is a cataract, formed by the fall 
of the Doron into the gorge at Bel- 
lentre. As the valley widens it has 
the character of park scenery that 
terminates in the little plain of Pra- 
lorgnan, which is backed by the glee- 
ciers and scathed peaks of the V». 
noise. 

The beautiful meadows and caJm 
retirement of the valley of Pralorg- 
nan is very striking. On entering the 
village, a narrow lane on the left, 
leads to the only inn or house of recep- 
tion for strangers, where miserable 
accommodation only can be obtained. 
The innkeeper is a large proprietor, 
having between 200 and SOO cows in 
the mountains. 

From the inn door the path to the 
Vanoise lies directly up on the right, 
and the chalets in the mountains are 
reached in an hour. Each step be- 
comes more and more dreary, until it 
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arrive at the bases of the bleak and 
streaming glaciers of the Aiguille de 
la Vanoise. On reaching the moraines 
it is necessary to climb them on foot, 
and let the mules scramble as they 
may, or as the guide can assist them* 
At the base of these moraines there is, 
in the winter, a lake formed. To its 
basin there is but one entrance : within, 
nothing can exceed the savage solitude 
of the spot, surrounded by black preci- 
pices and glaciers ; it seems to be im- 
possible to get out, except by the way 
one gets in. No traceof a path appears. 
Under the advice of the guide, how- 
ever, the glaciers may be climbed and 
traversed — a most fatiguing and diffi- 
cult task. Having surmounted the dif- 
ficulty,; the traveller, after crossing a 
few patches of snow, enters upon an 
open plain, covered with rich pastur- 
ages, but bounded by enormous gla- 
ciers and inaccessible peaks. On the 
plain of the col, which is now gradual 
to the summit, poles are placed to 
guide travellers when snow conceals 
the track. The path is long and te- 
dious, across these solitudes, from the 
glaciers, of the Vanoise to the summit. 
Three little lakes are passed, the 
source of streams which descend, on 
one side to the Doron, and on the other 
to the Arc. On the right, enormous 
glaciers are seen, which extend to the 
Koche Chevri^re, the vast mountain 
which is seen from the ascent to the 
Mont Cenis, overhanging Termignon. 
From the col, the descent towards 
the chalets of £ntre-deux-£aux is 
rapid and difficult. The long sterile 
valley above these chalets, which leads 
by the Col de I«arge to Tignes, in the 
Valls^re (Route 122.), is seen below 
the traveller, who finds the descent so 
fatiguing, that the rest, and refresh- 
ment, bread, meat, and wine, which 
he must bring with him from Fralorg- 
nan, will here be most welcome. MUk, 
cheese, and butter, perhaps eggs, may 
be got at the chalets. 

After an hour's rest, as refreshing to 
the traveller as to his mule, the tor- 
rent is crossed, but instead of pursuing 



its course through its deep gorge to 
Termignon, a path is followed which 
leads up on the opposite mountain to 
the Plan de Loup, a long pasturage, 
not so wild or high, but about the 
breadth of the Col de Vanoise. The 
scene, looking back upon the valley 
of £ntre-deux-Eaux, and the Col de 
Vanoise, is very sublime, and seems, 
when thus spread out before the ob- 
server, of a much greater extent than 
can be imagined by those who pass 
them. 

On the col of the Plan de Loup, 
another small lake is passed, then a 
long and most fatiguing descent con^ 
mences, which leads down to the ham« 
let of St. Marguerite. Soon after the 
path enters a pine forest, through 
which a miserable road leads down to 
the valley above Termignon, into 
which there are some magnificent 
peeps. There is still, however, a long 
and fiitiguing descent to make before 
that little town can be reached. There 
is a path which, going from the ham* 
let of St. Marguerite, skirts the Mont 
Parouffii, behind Lanslebourg, and 
leads directly to the latter town, but» 
though a shorter, it is even more fati- 
guing than the route to Termignon, 
and one which it is difficult to pass 
with a laden mule. At Termignon 
the path from the Vanoise falls into 
the great route of the Cenis, which in 
an hour takes the traveller to Lansle- 
bourg (Route 127.). 

ROUTE 124. (See Route 127.) 
ROUTE 125. 

PONT BEAUVOISIN TO AIX BT THE MOMT 
DU CHAT. 

The road to the Mont du Chat 
leaves Pont Bcauvoisin to follow a 
course on the right bank of the river 
Guiers Vif , through the villages of 
Belmont and Tramonex to St. Genix, 
a large village near the confluence of the 
Guiers with the Rhone, thence turn- 
ing abruptly up the latter river, it 
continues on its left bank for about 
10 miles, through some fine scenery, 
until it reach 
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Vennet a little town most agreeably 
nCuated on a rising ground above the 
Rhone, nearly opposite to a fort, finely 
{daeed on a rock above the Rhone, 
called St. Pierre Chatel, which, on 
the French side of the river, defends 
the passage. 

Yenne existed in the time of the 
Romans^ under the name of Ejanna, 
and, acoording to some authorities, 
£pa(Mia. It lies in the ancient route 
from Franoe to Italy, by the Mont 
du Chat, which was much used before 
the opening of the Grotto near les 
E'dielles. The whole neighbourhood 
18 very rich in cultivation. Com, 
wine, and iruit-trees abound. The 
white wines named Maritel, and Al- 
ifsse, grown at Lucy, on the banks of 
the Rhone, a little north of Yenne, 
owe their excellence to plants which 
were brought here from Cyprus, by 
a duke of Savoy^ or the lords of his 
court. 

From Yenne, a road, which is not 
in a very praiseworthy condition in the 
plain, though it is the route of a daily 
diligence fxom Lyons to Aix le Bains, 
leads directly towards the Mont du 
Chat, by Chevalu, distant four miles 
from Yenne. This village is situated 
at the foot of the mountain. The ex- 
treme richueas of the country cannot 
fiul to draw the attention of the tra^ 
Teller, and when, beyond Chavelu, 
.the road ascends and rises high enough 
above the surrounding country, its 
excessive fertility is its striking fea- 
ture. 

The road over the mountain is well 
constructed. The summit of the 
Mont du Chat rises on the right ; on 
the left, steep slopes and precipices 
descend to the base, ending in rich pas- 
turages, in which there are some little 
lakes or tarns. Many tourniquets in the 
road give a gradual ascent, and at the 
end of an hour the summit is attained. 
The scene, on looking back towards 
France, is one of the most fertile in 
tile world ; studded with villages and 
towns, and so extensive, that- where 
the distant mountains of Tarrare do 



not llmh the hwixon, — it subsides 
into indistinctness. Immediately be- 
low, on the same side, are the ridi 
pasturages of the western slopes of die 
Mont du Chat. Beyond these are the 
valley of the Rhone^ and the hills and 
plains which extend to the Ain. 

On the summit of the pass then 
is a level, about SOO yards across^ 
The road passes on the southern side 
of a large mass of rock which is upon 
iL The summit of the pass is covered 
with stones, rocks, and brudiwood. 
A temple formerly stood here, of 
which the foundations may be traced, 
and many of the stones around, made 
part of the building. The stones have 
been well cut, and the cornices of 
many are yet tolerably perfect. An 
inscription was found here by Dr. 
Cramer, which has given rise to tht 
idea that the temple was dedicated to 
Mercury. <* We have said,** be ob» 
serves, "that the temple on the 



sununit of the Mont du Chat 
ported to be dedicated to Mercury, 
but the inscription itself hardly bears 
out this opinion. ; M. Albams de 
Beaumont, in his description of the 
Alpes Grecques, calls this mountain 
the Mons Thuates, but without giving 
his authority. Now, Theut and Thai^ 
in Armoric, are the names of the deity 
who presided over highways, and who 
was much worshipped by the Gauls; 
hence Caesar says, that the people 
principally worshipped Mercury, who 
had the same office among the Romsn 
deities. The name, therefore, of Mons 
Thuates, would argue a passage here 
of very high antiquity, and the templ^ 
if really dedicated to Mercury, would 
tend strongly to the confirmation of 
this opinion." — DisMrtatiam on tie 
Passage of HannihaL 

It has been satisfactorily shown by 
De Luc, and by Wickbam and Cra- 
mer, that the army under Hannibal 
here encountered its first difficulties 
in passing the Alps. After having 
ascended the Rhone as fiur as Vienne, 
he led his army across the country of 
the Allobroges, by Bourgoin^ laa 
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Abrets, aad Aouste (Aogusta AUo- 
brogum), now a village on the left 
bank of the Guiers, nearly opposite to 
Yenae, thence by Chevalu (Levis- 
cum), across the Mont du Chat to 
Chamberry (Lenimcuin). 

The form and character of the 
Mont du Chat agrees entirely with 
the account, by Polybius, of those 
events which could only in such a 
peculiar locality occur, but the in- 
quiry cannot be condensed into the 
space that could be afforded here. It 
has been cleariy shown by the above 
authors, that the army passed the 
Mont du Chat to Chamberry, thence 
to Montmeillan, and up the Val Is^re 
to Conflans, Moutiers, and St. Mau- 
rice, and passed into Italy by the Lit- 
tle St Bemard. 

From the summit of the Mont du 
Chat, 5000 feet above the level of the 
•ea, the view on the eastern side is 
one of surpassing beauty. It appears 
to overhang the lake of Bourget, into 
whose deep blue waters it seems only 
a leap. Beyond is the rich valley of 
Chamberry, extending from Albens 
to the Mont Granier ; the town of 
Aix seems to be at your feet across 
the lake: on the right, the city of 
Chamberry lies like a model ; hun- 
dreds of hamlets and villages speckle 
the beautiful valley, which is bounded 
on the opposite side by the rich slopes 
of the Mont d* Azi, and the Dent de 
Nivolet, far beyond are seen the moun- 
tains which bound the Val Is^re, and 
the snowy summits of those which ex- 
tend to the Dauphtny Alps. 

The descent is peculiarly exciting. 
The road is safely and finely made, 
which winds down the steep side of 
the mountain, but in many places the 
parapet is seen to cut abruptly against 
the deep blue lake, and suggests the 
idea of its being thousands of feet, 
aplomb, below. 

On reaching the base, however, 
there are fields, rich woods, and vil- 
lages on the steep slopes which rise 
from the lake, but this extends only 
to Bordeau, beyond this village 



there is no path by the lake : its 
shores are too abrupt, at least as 
far as Hautecombe. If the tra- 
veller would go direct to Aix, a path 
on the left leads -to the village of Bor- 
deau, where a boat can be hired to 
cross the lake to the opposite shores 
and a walk of twenty minutes leads to 
Aix, and the comfortable pension of 
Maison Vernat. 

I'he direct road continued to Cham- 
berry from the Mont du Chat, passes 
through Bourget, where the plain of 
Chunberry commences, this is tra- 
versed for about seven miles to the 
city from Bourget through the vil- 
lages of Motte and Bissy, and amidst 
a luxuriance of vegetation which cao- 
not be imagined. 

ROUTE 126. 

PONT BEAUVOISIK TO CHAMBERAT, Bf 
AIGUKBSLLZTTE. 

About a mile and a half from Pont 
Beauvoisin the high road to Les 
£chelles is left; and at the village 
of Domessin a narrow road turns off 
to the left, and leads over a low hill 
well wooded, and thence through a 
remarkably rich plain, that extends 
to those limestone precipices which 
are a continuation of the ridge of 
rocks that make so formidable a 
barrier at les ]l£chelles. Avoiding 
the principal road to La Bridoire, 
and crossing the plain direct from 
near Pont Beauvoisin, the path ab- 
ruptly approaches these precipices. 
Close to their bases a zigzag path, 
very steep, leads up the talus formed 
during many ages by the d&nis ; in 
some places, however, the path is 
so narrow, that the wall of the pre- 
pice can be touched by one hand, 
whilst the other overhangs the steep 
and dangerous descents below : in 
some places two persons cannot pass 
each other. A little time is gained 
by this short cut, and there is 
some chance of adventure, and the 
situations are striking, but it is 
scarcely worth the fatigue. It leads 
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to the «me hamlety Bridoire, which 
is highly picturesque in its situation, 
its cottages, and its water-mills. 
From this place the road ascends, 
crosses a ridge, and enters upon the 
basin of the lake of Aiguebellette, 
a rich open valley, finely wooded ; 
and, where a view of the lake is ob- 
tained, the whde scene is beautiful. 

The road undulates amidst the 
magnificent walnut trees which 
abound here, and passes through the 
village of Lepin, offering some very 
fine views. There is a singular 
character of tranquillity and retire- 
ment in the spot : the scenery resem- 
bles that of the most beautiful of our 
Cumberland lakes ; but the visit of a 
traveller is so rare an occurrence, 
that instead of a crowd of visitors, 
and a season for visiting, a year may 
pass away without any other stran- 
ger being seen than a little nig(h- 
ciant making a shorter cut to Cham- 
berry than by the great road to Les 
£'chelles. 

A ridge divides the village of 
Lepin from that of Aiguebellette ; 
at the extremity of the ridge on the 
left, overhanging the lake, is a cha- 
teau, in a most romantic and beauti- 
ful situation ; the road on the other 
side of the ridge descends to Aigue- 
bellette, and passes the ruins of the 
castle of its barons: it is of high 
antiquity ; its foundation is unknown, 
and it is therefore attributed to the 
Romans : it is recorded to have 
been repaired in the 11th century. 
It was burnt and demolished by 
one of the dauphins of Vienne, in 
the 1 5th century. 

Aiguebellette is a poor little vil- 
lage, in a most beautiful situation ; 
it has a miserable little inn, which 
cannot furnish even decent wine 
and refreshment in a country so 
abundant — not even fish from the 
lake : these are taken and sent to 
distant markets. The government 
claims a beggarly tax upon the right 
to fish of about 127. a year; the lake is 
celebrated for the excellence and abun- 



dance of its carp» titmt, and other fish. 
The lake is about three miles long, 
and two wide ; its depth varies, but it 
is generally about 150 feet deep. 
Around the lake are fields and mea- 
dows, but most of the slopes of the 
surrounding mountains are veooded* 
Oats, barley, potatoes, Indian com, 
and flax are grown in the spots cul- 
tivated. 

It is curious that a tradition exists 
here that Hannibal passed with a part 
of the Carthaginian army by Aigue- 
bellette ; and the inhabitants also 
speak of a distinguished stranger 
who lived long in retirement in this 
beautiful solitude, and left many proob 
of his benevolence, but died without 
leaving a name. 

On proceeding from Aiguebellette 
thejpath skirts the churchyard, and en- 
ters a line of meadows beneath nugni- 
ficent walnut trees. Soon, however, it 
begins to ascend the mountain sici^ 
and rises over the intervening tree% 
presenting views of the lak^ the vil- 
lages around it, and the distant hills 
which slope down and border the 
Rhone. The road now becomes very 
steep, ascending in zigzags, sometimes 
sunk in the crues of tiie mountain, at 
others rounding the projections, and 
increasing, as the observer rises above 
the lake, the beauty with the extent 
of the view. At length, after a 
very fatiguing ascent for an hour, 
the summit is attained, and a glo- 
rious view is presented over the basin 
of Chamberry, similar to that which 
is seen from the Mont du Chat ; but^ 
though not so elevated, it is, perhaps, 
superior ; the idea of a fall into the lake 
of Bourget does not, as there, make 
the traveller shrink from the parapet. 
Instead of looking down into the 
lake, it is seen, at its nearest point, 
about eight miles off, resting at the 
base of the steep Mont du Chat ; and 
opposite to it are the houses of Aiz. 

Chamberry seems, from the Aigue- 
bellette, to be just below the observer ; 
and, in the road to it from Les 
£^chelles, which may be seen, the 
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eade of Cous is distinctly observed ; 
its bright white line forming a very 
small speck amidst the extent and 
soaJe of the surrounding objects. 
The valley, too, between the Dent de 
Nivolet and the Mont Granier is 
more opened,, and the richly- wooded 
and cultivated scene more extended : 
few such glorious views are presented 
as that offered to the eye of the 
teaveller from the mountain of Aigue- 
bellette. 

The descent from the summit of 
the col may be made by two routes : 
that on the right seems to have been 
the old Roman road, but it is now 
impracticable for horses. There are 
traces of its having been a well-con- 
structed road, in the remains of high 
and very thick dry walls, which sup- 
ported, towards the plain, its terraces. 
Albanis de Beaumont says that, after 
half an hour's descent by this road, 
there are many stone coffins found at 
the foot of the lateral rocks, with 
slabs which formerly covered them, 
upon which some characters are seen, 
though they are too much effaced to 
be read : blocks, too, of cut stone are 
found, and he conjectures that they 
are the ruins of a chapel dedicated to 
St. Michael, which was attached to 
an hospital that existed here in the 
9th century, sind, probably, under 
some other denomination, even in the 
time of the Romans. 

The road at present used from the 
summit of the Col d' Aiguebellette to 
Chamberry is the best, though only 
practicable for pedestrians or cattle : 
it might easily be rendered fit for 
the passage of chars ; but, as there is 
little intercourse across it, there is 
no sufficient motive for its improve- 
ment. 

The first village reached after an 
hour's descent is Vimine, ingeniously 
conjectured by Beaumont to be de- 
rived from Via Minima, because it 
lay on the shortest route from Le^ 
minoum (Chamberry) to Vienna, A1- 
lobrogum (Vienne, on the Rhone). 
In going to or from Chamberry by 



this route, instead of that by Leg 
B'chelles, the pedestrian will gain 
two hours ; the whole distance from 
Pont Beauvoisin requiring about 
eight hours. 

From the vilJage of Vimine to the 
hamlet of Cognin is a short hour's 
walk over a bad road,but througli beau, 
tiful scenes : thence, in half an hour, 
the traveller will reach Chamberry. 

ROUTE 127.« * 

PONT DE BEAUVOISIN TO TURIN, BY LES 
icHELLES, CHAMBERRY, AND THE 
PASS OF THE MONT CENIS. 

Postes 37J, about 180 English miles. 

Diligences go three times a week. 

Pont Beauvoisin (Inn : laPoste) is 
the last village in France : it lies on 
the bank of the Guiers Vif ; here 
crossed by a bridge, at one end of 
which are stationed French, and at 
the other Sardinian, custom-house of- 
ficers, ready to scrutinise the passports 
and the baggage of travellers arriving 
from either side. 

After passing for a mile or two 
across the plain, the road begins to 
ascend, to a height from which a 
fine view is attained over the fertile 
fields of France, and then, bending 
round the shoulder of the hill, enters 
the grand gorge of La Chaille. The 
highway is here formed either by 
blasting a passage through the solid 
rock, or by supporting it upon ter- 
races of solid masonry along the edge 
of the abyss. On the opposite side 
rises a bare escarpment of limestone, 
forming cliffs several hundred feet 
high; and in the depths of the gorge 
below rushes the white foaming river. 
The spot has been described by Rous- 
seau in a passage which deserves quot- 
ation : — 

** Non loin d'une montagne coupee, 
qu'on appelle le pas des E'chelles, au- 
dessous du grand cliemin taille dans le 
roc, et a Tendroit appele Ch allies, 
court et bouillonne dans des goufires 
affreux une petite riviere qui parait 

* Route 1S4. is incorporated with this Route. 
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Elites pi>ur lusaer pisser i! 
j'to illiis chercher d'ausn 



ntnTsU lea portei . , 
■urle parapet en piles, puis, les Ian. 
eamtrua Hprfe I'suCrt^ je me dflectais 
i lei voir Touler, bondir, et voler en 
luille 6:lata arant que d'attdndre 1e 
foud du prieipice," 

2. LesFchellefi. (Inu! PcHte.) A 
village also ^tuated on the Guiers, 
which here descends (roio ihe moun- 
tunsof the Grand Chartreux, to »bich 
a road leads &Dai Les G'eheltes. 

The valle; beyond this village is 
a compleU ctJ-de-iac — s wall of 
limestone 600 feet high stretches 
directly across it ; and from Les 
Echelles " .... 



Uttle hole, like the eniranei 



Atlc 






9 halfway up, towards 
id winds. On a nearer 



sions, pierced direct!/ through the 
mountun. It is 35 feet high and wide, 
end nearly 1 000 long, excavated in the 
limestone rock. "ITiiB noble work 

finished by the king of Sardinia in 
ISIT. Iliere exist two older roads; 
the most ancient of these, however, 
by no means deserved thai name — it 
was a mere path, of die most rugged 
and diffionlt kind, partly conducted 
throBgh a oavem bjriiHuu mF ladders 



plaeed caw above the other, Thia ir«i 
called tlie Chemin de U Orotto, or 
las E'eheUes, from which the neigl^ 
bouring village derived its name. Tbc 
difficulty of the passage was increftaed 
at timea by the mauniaiu tOTren^ 
which, wbes swollea, took its courae 
through the cavern. It wai uttadjr 
imp asisHle for beasts, travdlem wen 
•ometimes carried through it seated 
upon *a arm chair, attached M 
the backs of stout Savoyard peasant^ 
who pedbniied the service of beasts 
of burden, ai tlie South Atnerieaa 
lodians do at tbe preaent day, oa 
aome of the passes of the Andea. 

TIh appnwli to tba old mad froia 
lbs aide of France wHby a deep fiwire 
low down in the comer of die valkf, 
on the right hand of the Gallery. 

An improved road was made in 
IfiTO, by Duke Chules Emanuel II. 
of Savoy, at connderable cost, by le. 
vnoviug vast masace of rock, so as to 
render it passable for carriages. Na- 
poleon, hoffever, with his usual ori- 
ginality and penetration, struck outa 
new line, and boldly pierced tbrou^ 
the mounlaiu, forming a carriage. wt^, 
along wh ich two diligences fully loaded 
may pass abreSBt. On issuing out <i 
Ihe Gallery, the old road is aeen on 
Ihe right. By tracing il downward 
about half a mile, (be traveller may 
approach the old roads, oa tbe side 

blocked up and impassable. A pomp- 
ous inscription, written by tbe Abb* 
St. lUal, oomntemorating tbe enters 
priie of Charles Emanuel in fonniog 
hjl road, — which, though steep and 

grand undertaking for the period, — 
may still be aeenon the litce of the rock. 

Our route is now carried through* 
rocky and narrow ravine, which gra- 
dually expands into a pretty valley. 

IJ St. Thibeaud de Coui. 

Not far from this " ' 



fall d 






cliff a 



tbe 



right, described by Bousseau. in hii 
usual strain of exaggeration, as '' ' 
plus beUe que je vis de nw vie." 
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Anothor contraeted ravine must be 
passed to reach 

14 Chamberry (Italian Ciamberi). 
Inns : le Petit Paris ; la Poste. 

Chambwry, tbe capital of Sayoy, 
is an archbishop's see, and contains 
about 10^000 inhabitants, and is situ- 
ated within a drcle of mountains. 

SeTeral towers and other fragments 
exist of the ancient CaaHe of the 
J)uke» of Savoy. The Gothic cAapeZ 
built within its enclosure (14X5) sur- 
Ti?ed the conflagration of 1798 : it is 
passed on the left hand as you enter 
the town from Ly(»s. liiat valu- 
able relic the Santo Sudario (holy 
napkin), now at Turin, was for a 
l<H>g time deposited in it. Francis I. 
of France made a pilgrimage on foot 
from Lyons to see it : there is another 
of these holy impostures kept in St. 
Peter's at Borne, and shown to the 
populace on all great displays of the 
relics. The infallible popes should set- 
tle which is genuine : in the mean- 
lime both are worshipped. 

Before the French revolution, 
;theie were 20 convents in Chamberry: 
there are still seven, four of which are 
nunneries. 

Among the most conspicuous build- 
ings at present are the Three Barmckt. 

There is a Public Library containing 
16,000 volumes, an incipient museum, 
and af few pictures, none of them calcu- 
lated to afford the stranger much grati- 
fication : there b also a ThecOre, 

The Royal College is placed Under 
the ccmtrol of the Jesuits, who fill the 
offices of teachers in the various 
branches of learning and science. 

St. Real, author of the " Colouration 
Centre Venese," was bom at Cham- 
berry, 1639 ; and the Comte Xavier 
le Malstre, author of the " L^preux 
d'Aoste,*' is also a native. This town 
also boasts among her citizens a 
oounterpart of the Man of Ross in 
General de Boigne^ who, having made 
Ml immense fortune in the British 
£ast Indian service, bestowed the 
greater portion of it, to the amount 
of 3,417,850 fr., in benefiting his 



native place. He founded two hoa- 
pitals, and set on foot many improva- 
ments. A new street has been named 
after bim, and a monument has re- 
cently been erected to his memcHry, 
He died 183a 

6hamberry is, on the whole, a duU 
town, with little to interest the tra- 
veler : it is celebrated for a peculiar 
manufijcture of salk gauaes. 

About 20 minutes' walk to tiie 
south of the town is Lea Charmettat 
the residence of Rousseau and of his 
friend Madame de Warrens. There 
is nothing in the place at present 
worth notice independently of its con- 
nection with J. Jacques : the houae 
has the appearance of a poor farm- 
house, and Rosseau*s room was the 
one over the entrance. 

Those who have time on their hands, 
and desire an agreeable two hours' 
walk, may visit the ravine called 
IjC Bout du Monde. The road to it 
turns out of that to Turin at the end 
of the Faubourg de Montmeillan, 
follows the left bank of the Leysae 
by the side of the great dyke, as 
far as the village of Leysse, wba% it 
crosses the stream, and, passing on the 
right the picturesque castle of Cha£> 
fardon, liters the gorge of the Doriat, 
which is closed in on all sides by 
high cli£&, forming the base of the 
Dent de Nivolet, and has no outlet. 
Behind a paper mill, built by <Hie of 
the Montgolfiers, the stream foils in 
a pretty cascade over the wall of rock 
here formed of remarkably regular 
and thin horizontal strata, through 
some of which the water forcing its 
way forms singular supplementary 
jets at a distance from the main folL 
A pleasant excursion of a day or two 
may be made from this spot to the 
baths of Aix, and the Lac de Bourget 
(Route ISO.)- 

In the course of the next stage we 
pass, on the left, the castle of Batie, 
and fiuther on, close to the road, that 
of Chigneir, links of a line of forts 
extending through the country, on 
whose towers watch-fires were lighted 
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to alann the inbalMftaiita, in timecvf 
war, in case of foreign inroads, Vat 
these rude means in the middle ages^ 
telegraphs have been substitated. Up 
the valleys of the Arc and Isere, the 
chain of old castles continues almost 
without an interruption. The moun- 
tain seen <m the right is the Mont 
Grenier, 5700 feet high. The side 
facing Chambeny is a perpendicular 
escarpment, produced by an immense 
mass of the mountain having broken 
off in 1248: it overwhelmed the 
country at its base with ruin, and 
buried sixteen villages. The marks 
of this catastrophe are still visible 
in the series of hillocks, now cover- 
ed with vineyards, called Les Abymes 
de Myans. The Mont Grenier stands 
in the angle between the valley of 
Chamberry and that of Gresivandan, 
which leads to Grenoble : It is travers- 
ed by the Isere. On the left bank 
of the river, a few miles down, stand 
the ruins of the Chateau Bayard, the 
cradle of the illustrious knight, ^'sans 
peur et sans reproche. " 

2 Montmeillan. (Inn not good.) 
This little town stands on the right 
bank of the Isere, at the junction of 
four roads : that of the Mont Cenis, 
issuing out of the valley of the Mau- 
rienne ; that from the Tarentaise and 
Little St. Bernard (Route 122.) ; that 
from Grenoble down the fertile and 
beautiful valley of Gresivandan ; and 
that from Chamberry. The Castle of 
Montmeillan was long the bulwark 
of Savoy against France. Henry IV. 
while besieging it in 1600, was nearly 
killed by a cannon shot from its walls, 
which covered him with dirt, and 
made the king cross himself devoutly; 
upon which SuUy remarked, that he 
was happy to see that his Migesty was 
so good a Catholic. It was bravely 
and skilfully defended for thirteen 
months against Louis XIII. by Count 
Geoffrey Bens de Cavour. The 
works were finally demolished by 
Louis XIV., who took the place in 
1705. A few scanty fragments of 
wall, partly overgrown with briars 



and nettles, crowning the rock above 
the town, are the only remains of the 
former bulwark of Savoy, and the key 
of its Alps. 

A good white wine is grown near 
Montmeillan. 

The bridge over the Isere, ciosBed 
in proceeding towards the M<»t Cenis, 
commands, in clear weather, a fine 
view of Mont Blanc, which is seen 
firom no other point in our route. The 
road then pursues a course towards 
the Arc ; thai, taking that river for 
its guide, enters the vaUey of the Mau^ 
rienne, which extends up to the Mont 
Cenis. 

1 J Maltaveme. A good inn. 

1|^ Aiguebelle. The country here- 
abouts is dreary and unhealthy firom 
marshes which produce malaria and 
its consequences, goitre (§ 19.). The 
Cattle above the town, called La Char- 
bonniere, was the birthplace of several 
counts of Savoy. 

2f La Grande Maison. 

2 St Jean Maurienne. (Inn: Hotel 
de r Europe, clean and comfortable.) 
The chief town in the valley contains 
nothing remarkable. 

The vineyards of St Julieu, grown 
on the debris and gravel-beds brought 
down by the Arc, produce a wine of 
some repute. 

2 St Michel. Inn: Hotel de 
Londres. 

2| Modane. The last scene of 
Sterne's ** Sentimental Journey " is 
laid here. 

The scenery of the valley now be- 
comes interesting. The road aac&ads 
high above the Arc, and the gorge, in 
whose depths it flows, serves as a 
natural and tremendous fosse to the 
fort Lesseillon, built on the opposite 
height, and commanding, with its 
many-mouthed batteries, rising tier 
above tier, the passage to Italy. A 
light bridge, spanning the black gorge 
which separates the fort from the 
road, is a striking object : it is called 
the Pont du Diable. 

2 Verney. Near this, Horace Wal- 
pole lost his lap-dog, which was car- 
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ried off by a wolf pouncing down upon 
it from the forest. 

At Termignon the path from the Col 
deyanoise( Route 1 23. ) joins our road. 

2 Lanslebourg. Inn : Hotel Royal, 
good. This village lies at the foot 
of the Mont Cenis. ^fter passing 
a large barrack, the road crosses the 
Arc, and bidding adieu to that stream, 
begins to ascend the mountain by easy 
and well-constructed zigzags. Extra 
horses are necessary to reach the sum> 
mit; and it takes about 3^ hours for a 
carriage to mount from Lanslebourg 
to the posthouse of the Mont Cenis. It 
is possible to walk up in a shorter 
time, avoiding the zigzag and follow- 
ing the old road, which debouches 
near the 20th Refkge, 

Between Lanslebourg and Susa 
there are twenty-three houses of Re- 
fuge planted at intervals by the road 
side, occupied by cantonniers, whose 
duty it is to take care of the road and 
assist travellers. Each house is num- 
bered, beginning from thePiedmontese 
sideof the mountain. Near No. 22. 
avalanches sometimes . &I1 : the dan- 
gerous spot may be passed in three 
or four minutes. No. 20. is called 
Ta Ramasse. Here sledges are kept ; 
and in winter, when deep snow covers 
the inequalities on the sides of the 
mountains, travellers may descend in 
one of them to Lanslebourg in ten 
minutes ! The sledge is guided by a 
peasant, who places himself in front ; 
and, from the experience gained in col- 
lecting (ranuisser) and transporting 
wood in this manner, they are so skil- 
ful, that there is little risk in this 
extraordinary mode of travelling. 
Ilie perpendicular descent is 600 
metres — nearly 2000 feet. 

The 17th Refuge is the barrier of 
Savoy : here a toll of 6 francs per 
horse is levied, and goes to keep the 
road in repair. Soon after the point 
culminant of the pass is reached, 6780 
feet above the sea level; thence the 
road descends to the plain of Mont 
Cenis ; and a person may arrive at the 
posthouse from Lanslebourg, on 



foot, in 2 hours and 20 minutes. The 
road passes near the margin of a consi- 
derable lake, which is generally frozen 
during six months of the year : it is 
famed for its delicious trout : the fish- 
ery belongs to the monks of the Hos- 
pice. 

3. Posthouse of the Mont Cents 
(Monte Cenisio), a tolerable inn, 
where travellers may regale on the ex- 
cellent trout of the lake, and sometimes 
on ptarmigan, for which they will, 
however, pay handsomely. This mag- 
nificent road, another monument of 
the genius of the imperial road>maker. 
Napoleon, was commenced by his or- 
ders in 1803, and finished in 1810, at 
an expense of 300,000/. The- engi- 
neer was the Chevalier Fabbroni. It 
is one of the safest roads over the 
Alps, and the most practicable in 
winter time. 

About half a mile beyond the Post, 
is the Hospice, originally founded by 
Charlemagne, who crossed the Mont 
Cenis with an army in the 9th century. 
The existing edifice, built by Napoleon, 
is now occupied, half by a corps of car- 
bineers, who examine the passports of 
all travellers crossing the mountain ; 
the other half by monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, who exercise gratuitous 
hospitality towards poor travellers. 
The house contains two or three neat 
bed-rooms for guests of the higher 
class. 

At GrandeCroix, an inn at the lower 
extremity of the plain, is a group of ta« 
verns occupied by carters and mule- 
teers : there the descent begins. The 
road, as originally constructed, skirted 
along the sides of the mountain ; but, 
owing to its fearful exposure to ava- 
lanches, this portion of it has been aban- 
doned, and a new line, supported on a 
lofty causeway, and reached by winding 
tourniquets, descends directly through 
the midst of the plain of St. Nicolas, 
quite out of the reach of avalanches, 
except between the 3d and 4th Refuges, 
where they still sometimes fall in 
spring. A gallery cut in the rock where 
the old road passed, is now abandon- 
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ed : it eshibits a most aingiilar scene 
of oonfufiion, the rbef luMring partly 
frU^q in. 

The barrier c^ Piedmont stands 
ia the midst of the little plain of 
SiL Nicolas. On issuing from this 
plain, a magnificent mountain on 
the left is seen — the Roohem^n : on 
its summit is the chapel of Notre 
Dame des Huges^ Ibnnerly visited by 
pilgrims, but of late abandoned on 
account of the risk and difficulty of 
the asoenC From its top a view naay 
be obtained of a part of the plains of 
Italy. These are not visible ir<Hn any 
part of the Mont Cenis road above Mo- 
laret. The new r^iad no longer passes 
through Ferrlere and Novalese, but 
proceeds directly to 

S Molaret, the first Piedmontese 
village near which there is a small 
inn. A new gallery has been cot in 
the rock between this and 

2 Susa. Inn: La Posta, very 
eomfortable. This little town of 2000 
inhabitants, planted at the point of 
junction of the roads over the Mont 
Gen^vre ( Route 130.) and the Mont 
Cenis, is chiefly remarkable on account 
of its antiquity, having been founded 
by a Roman colony in the reign of 
Augustus, under the name of Segusio. 
The only thing worth notice is the 
Arch of Triwm^t of the Corinthian 
order, erected about eight years b. c, 
in honour of Augustus : it is out- 
side the town, in the governor*s gar- 
den. The inscriptions upon it com- 
memorate the names of the various 
tribes ruled over by Cottius, the bar- 
barian sovereign of this district, from 
whom the neighbouring Alps were 
named Cottian. He was a prince of 
great bravery ; and, having bid defiance 
to the Roman arms in his fastnesses, 
was at length gained over as an ally 
by Augustus. 

Here was formerly a fort of great 
strength, which commanded both the 
valleys, called the fort of Brunette : it 
is now demoli^ed. 

Sasa is situated on the Dora Ripa- 
ria (Duria M^or), and our road was 




1^ the side of it aU tke way to Tuxm, 
where it joins the Fa 

i\ SciSioKgio. 

1 St. Antonia. 

1 St. AmbregioL 

1 Rtvfdi. N<M to be eenfot^^ed 
with the place of the 
the Adig^ near wdiich 
gained a great victory. 

There is an ugly pakMX of the fcaa^ 
of Sardinia here. 

1| TuaiH. See Mrs. Starke^and 
the Handbook for Northx&n Italic 

ROUTE 128. 

MONT CENIS TO SUSA, BY THE UTTLZ 
MONT CENIS AND TMK COI. SX 
CLAl&EE. 

(Ten or twdve Hours.) 
Those who would make an exxnir- 
sion by the Little Mont Cenis> a siii- 
gularly wild route, instead of quietly 
descending by the h^i road from the 
Mont Cenis to Susa, may accomplisii 
it easily in twelve hours. 

The posthouse of the Mont Cenis 
(Route 127;) is left by a path which 
descends directly to the lake, tbea 
skirting its upper border and across 
the meadows, it soon ascends rapidly 
towards the pasturages which l^d to 
the chalets of the Little Mont Ceiu% 
which are distant from the posthouse 
two hours. The mountain sk^cs 
around the plain of the Mont Cenis 
offer some df the richest pasturages 
in the Alps ; those which lead to the 
Little Mont Cenis are of great extent. 
A very little way beyond the chalets 
of the Little Mcmt Cenis, the ool ia 
attained, and the valley which de> 
scends to Bramante in the valley of 
the Arc, and which lies at right angles 
with the path across the col, ia seen 
through a great part of its length. 
On the opposite side of this Talley 
rises the peak of the Grand VaUon; 
and a little on the left, firom a deqp 
turn in the valley below, called the 
Combe d'Ambin, rises one of the 
finest peaks in the Alps, the Mont 
d'Ambin: on it, though its aceessi- 
bility seems a miracle^ is the station 
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used in the triangulatioa and nusasvre 
of an arc of the meridian across tke 
great chain. The antive crest of the 
Ambin is ooreicd frith ^aeiers, and 
eyery erve is traced by a white bed of 
waow that rests within it. At the lower 
extremity of the valley of Bramante the 
mountains of (he Vanoise dose the view. 

To ascend this valley it is necessary 
to mount fram the ool of the Lktle 
Mont Cenis directly up some rocks, 
•nd continue for a short time on that 
side of the mountain ; the path after- 
wards descends among vast rocks wliidi 
strew this sterile-looking valley; and, 
after leaving on the right the turn in 
the ravine below, which forms the 
Combe d* Ambin, throu^ which a 
stream like a thread of sUvor flows, 
tbe p«di ascends up a rugged and 
broken coarse until it reaches the 
chalets of Savines. Here there is a 
rich little spot of meadow fausd, and a 
scanty herbage on the slopes of the 
valley. On the left, a ru^ed x^rth 
leads across from the posthouse on 
the Cenis, by some little lakes in the 
mountains of Bard, to this valley, above 
the chalets of Savines: it is rather 
shorter, but moi« &tiguing. Wolves 
are so common in liie forest of Bra> 
mante, lower down the valley, that 
the dogs kept at the ^dialets of Sa- 
vines are of great power, having 
their necks armed with spiked collars. 
The wolves here are probaUy the 
successors of those ravenous rascals 
that gobbled up Wa]pole*s poor little 
dog Toby, as his master passed with 
the poet Gray at the foot of the forest 
en his way into Italy. The herds- 
man, who always has his rifle ready, 
is prepared, when he hears the alarm 
jfrom his dogs, to go and destroy the 
marauder. 

Having ascended above the mea- 
dows of Savines, the path rises 
amidst rocks and stones, and at length 
readies a little lake in an elevated 
plain, in which all seems desolate, 
solitary, and sterile. The black 
precipices of the mountain of Bard 
en the left hand, and those of the 



Mont <f Ambin on the right, bound 
its sides ; from the Ambin enormous 
glaciers sweep down to (he lake, and 
smaU eatatacts, fvom the melting of 
the ioe on either side, mark their 
courses by light lines of foam Ihat 
stream down the precipices, md 
make their dark masses still blacker. 
Amidst this apparent sterility thou- 
sands of gentianella, ranunculus gla- 
cialis, violets, and a hundred other 
alpine flowers, grow and bloom un- 
seen, in every swampy spot, and be- 
tween the stones with which the plain 
and col are covered. 

This lake is fUled by €be meltings 
of the glaciers of the Mont d* Ambin. 
It is called the Lac Blanc, or Lac de 
Savines : it is about a mile long. At 
its upper extremity is a low ridge, eeiv 
tainly not a .hundred feet above the 
level of the lake ; this is a crest of the 
great chain, the C<d de Clairee : across 
it two paths lie : that on the right, by 
a wild and difficult course, leads over 
the Col de Touilles to Sahbertrand 
in the Val d'ExUles. 

The route to Susa lies on the left ; 
by it the descent from the Col de 
Clair^ is down a steep and rocky 
hollow, which terminates at the cross- 
ing of a bright stream near a pastu- 
rage. This i^x>t, where wine may be 
cooled in the stream, is a delicious 
place of rest, and where the refresh- 
ment, which it is necessary for the 
traveller to take with him from tiie 
inn on the Mont Cenis, will foe fully 
enjoyed. From this place of rest a 
steep slope leads down to the pastu- 
rage seen from the resting-place. It 
is a flat, surmounting enormous pre- 
cipices, which seem to forbid^ any 
attempt to descend from thenu And 
there will be little disposition imme- 
diately to seek a path, for from this 
spot one of the most glorious views 
in the Alps is presented. Imme- 
diately below is the deep basin and 
narrow valley of the CJair^ which is 
almost always filled with vapour that 
seems to boil as in a caldnm ; whoi 
the clouds from it rise hi^ enough 
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to catch the current of air, thej dis- 



Beyond this Yallejr, the mountain 
above Chaumont, in the Val d*£xilles, 
bounds the view ; but, turning towards 
the left, the Combe of Susa is seen 
over the intervening mountains, even 
to its termination in the plains of 
Piedmont, stretching away to the ho- 
rizon far beyond the hill of the Su- 
perga. 

On the right, are the precipices 
which must be climbed, though they 
seem to be utterly impracticable, by 
those who would go from the Col de 
Clair^ to the Col de Touilles. 

So abrupt are the edges of the pre- 
cipices that divide the lower vidley 
from this pasturage, that descent seems 
hopeless. *< We stood," says one who 
has travelled much in .these unfre- 
quented passes of the Alps, " on the 
brink of enormous precipices, their 
outlines at our feet cut abruptly 
against the douds, into which, through 
occasional openings made by the wind, 
we could see the black, deep, and 
shadowed valley. The scene was 
most impressive. Our guide was 
puzzled for a short time by the clouds 
which obscured the point for which 
we should make. At length he led us 
down the precipice by a most extra- 
ordinary path, which it was difficult 
to discover : it was like winding steps 
which had been rudely cut in a cre- 
vice : it seemed like a descent through 
a chimney. Below this rift, a steep, 
difficult, stony, and most fiitiguing 
path brought us to some Fiedmontese 
chalets. 

« Though the caldron of clouds 
seemed to sink as we descended, they 
sometimes in their changes enveloped 
us ; and we were glad to hear the 
voice of a boy, who, having heard us, 
shouted to us from the chalets, to tell 
us what direction we should take. 

*< A still more difficult path led us 
further down to some other chalets, 
below which there were extensive 
pasturages on a steep slope. Having 
crossed these, we entered a wood, down 



through which the most abrupt and 
fiitiguing part of our route lay, whidi 
would scarcely have been practicable 
but for the entangled roots. From 
the wood we emerged upon a rocky 
slope, and, after a march of eight or 
nine hours, reached a few scattered 
stone huts at the head of the Val 
de Clair^. On looking back, we'ap- 
peared to have descended the fiice of 
a precipice, down which the numerous 
streams of the Clair^ ran from the 
summit, as if they issued from the 
sky, to the torrent by which we rested, 
the white lines wo'e traceable through 
three or four thousand leet of their 
descent. 

** The pass of the Clair^e is, on 
the Italian side, the steepest that I 
have ever traversed. This was one 
of the many difficult passes by which 
the Yaudois, in 1687, under their 
pastor and captain, Henri Arnand, 
returned to their valleys. They had, 
afi«r entering Savoy, wandered by a 
course rather difficult to trace, until 
they had crossed the Col de Bon- 
homme, whence they descended into 
the Tarentaise, traversed the Mcmt 
Iseran into the valley of the Are; 
thence by the Mont Cenis, the Little 
Mont Cenis, and the Col de Clair^ 
into the valley of the Clair^. Here 
they encountered the troops of the 
Grand Duke of Savoy, whoprerented 
their entry into the valley <^ Cxilles 
by the Clair^ and they were com- 
pelled to return and cross the Col de 
Touilles, from which the southern 
branch of the Clair^ called the Ci- 
auri, flows. The account of their 
sufferings, before they cleared these 
mountain passes, and so signally de- 
feated their enemies at the bridge of 
Salbertrand, forms a part of one of the 
most interesting narratives ever pub- 
lished; it was written by Henry 
Arnaud himself their colonel and 
pastor, and translated not long 
since by the late Hugh Dyke Acland, 
from a rare copy, under the title of 
*' The Glorious Recovery by the 
Vaudois of their Valleys." An 
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flount of these interesting people, and 
of this, their most remarkable adven- 
ture, has been lately given to the 
world by Dr. Wm. Seattle, in his 
history of the Waldenses, recently 
published by Virtue, and which con- 
tains engraved views of the eventful 
scenes through which they passed. 

** The recollection of their perilous 
adventures," says the author of ** Ex- 
cursions in the Alps,'* ** was vividly 
recalled whilst sitting on a spot which 
they also had visited, resting ourselves 
from a &tiguing descent which they 
had encountered, and in sight of the 
savage mountain of Les Touilles, by 
which they were compelled to retreat, 
and encounter yet fiirther dangers. The 
few miserable huts near us were un- 
inhabited, and neither afforded shelter 
nor food. Continuing our route, we 
kept close to the torrent, from which 
a large stream was separated for irri. 
gallon. By the side of the channel of 
this stream we continued some way ; 
then the road sank below it ; after- 
wards we ascended rapidly by a steep 
path cut out at the foot of precipices, 
which rose in unbroken grandeur 
directly over us. 

*' Along the fiice of these rocks the 
channel for the watercourse was cut; 
and though at our greatest eleva- 
tion above the valley of Clair^, 
we were at least a thousand feet 
higher than the natural bed of the 
torrent, we were still below the head 
of the artificial channel whence its 
waters flowed rapidly towards us. 
It was difficult to believe the fact be- 
fore our eyes ; and, as we looked back 
into the short, deep, narrow valley that 
we had left, and whilst we saw the 
Clair6e foaming down its course, the 
aqueduct seemed to cucemf steeply from 
the valley. This water is led round 
U>e brow of the mountain to irrigate 
the meadows above Jaillon. From 
the highest point of our passage the 
view up the valley of the Doire to 
£xiiles was very fine ; and immediately 
after passing this point, the Combe 
of Susa opened to us from between 



the Roche Melon and the CqI de Fe- 
netre, to the plains beyond Turin. We 
soon fell into the high road firom the 
Mont Cenis (route 127.) ; and about 
seven o'clock reached the Hotel de 
la Foste at Susa." 

ROUTE 129. 

GRENOBLE TO BRIAK90K BT B017RO 
n'OYSANS, AND THE COL BE LAUTA- 
RET. 

(Two Days.) 

Grenoble ( Gratianopolis) is the 
chief city in the department of the 
Isere ; it is an important place, beau- 
tifully situated, and having a popula- 
tion of 25,000. It is celebrated for its 
public institutions, and for the great 
interest of the objects in its neigh- 
bourhood. These will be detailed in 
our future Handbook for France. It 
is here only mentioned^ as the start- 
ing point for an excursion across the 
Col de Lautaret to the pass of the 
Mont Genevre. 

There is a good road fi'om Grenoble 
by Vizille Gap and Embrun to Bri- 
an9on, and a diligence goes to the 
latter town three times a week from 
Grenoble ; but it is 50 miles further 
and through a road that is generally 
uninteresting, whilst that by the Col 
de Lautaret abounds with some of 
the finest scenes in the Alps. 

To save this distance Napolecm 
commenced the construction of a new 
road by this pass, and many magni- 
ficent works were completed upon it, 
but since his abdication it has been 
abandoned. The new line was called 
** Route tTEspagne en ItcUie." 

On leaving. Grenoble for Vizille, 
after crossing the long rich plain 
formed by the alluvium of the two 
rivers the Isdre and the Drac, the 
road rises steeply to the village of 
Brie ; the views of Grenoble and its 
neighbourhood on looking back are 
very fine. Afler proceeding along the 
elevated ground for some distance the 
road descends towards Vizille, and 
presents fine views of this town, on 
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the Bomanche, near tti oonAvenee 
with the Dracy and of the siUEfoviid- 
ing moimtaiat 

VUUU^ ^^ leagues has about 9000 
inhabitMits. It is considered as the 
cradle of the first French r«Y<^tion» 
for here the parliament of Dauphiny, 
first made a declarsttion fiital to the 
power of the Bourbons. 

Here was the chateau of the cele- 
brated constable of the seventeenth 
century, Lesdiguieves. It had since 
the revolution become the property 
of M. Furrier the brother of the mi- 
nister, who had established eetton or 
flax works here; but it was dcstavyed 
by lire in 1885* and it yet remains 
lk*:U» maie than a heap of ashes. 

A char maybe used as fiur as Bdui^ 
d*Oysans. The hi|^ road to Gap 
erosses the RoBMBche. That to the 
Col de Lautaret ascends by the right 
bask of this river through a narrow, 
but beautiful and well-wooded valley, 
which runs with nearly the same wild 
character into the heart of the mouiw 
tuna ibr 6 or 7 leagues In some 
places the valley widens- enough 
fiur the establishment of a viili^ 
«r a hamlet. Of these Chichiliane, 
Gatvct, and La Clavet are the prtnca- 
peL Near Garret there aresomeu'Mi- 
works» This remarkable ravine or 
combe, which is also an English or 
rather Cdtic name fi>r a defile, 
bears the n«me of ttie Combe de 
Gavet and extends from the plain of 
Viztlle to the i^ain of the Bourg 
d'Oysans, which is a fertile vaUey sur- 
rounded by l<^y mountains. It is 
within record Ihat a large lake was 
formed in the elevokth century by 
the fidling of the neighbouring moun- 
tains at the entrance of the Combe de 
Gavet; this dammed the river, and the 
wmtersaccumulated in the plain above, 
and Ibrmed a large lake, of which Uie 
aurfiwe was three leagues long, and 
one wide, and its depth from 60 to 
80 feet. This lake existed for about 
900 years. At length, in September 
1 229, it burst its barrier, rudied isto 
the Combe of Gavet, swqpt away 



in ito tey every ty^ Hiait it toudied,, 
ri^^idly pasaed into the I>>«c, and 
thence into the iseran, Choa flflv- 
iag over the plain below the two 
river% submerged a great p«rt of 
GrenoUe. 

Bownjf ^Oyaangy 1\ l e a gue* firont 
Vizille, is situated on the left bank of 
the river, and near the upper extre- 
mity of the plaiD. The Tcgeta tiioa 
of its valley is remarkably ricia ; the 
lofty mountatna that sunound it oficr 
in some places predpttoos fiiMes that 
present extraordinary instaoeea ef 
tortuous stratification. On apfwoaeh- 
ing the Bowrg, the enaranua fiioat 
de Lensy wiapt in glaciers^ dosea the 
head of the vaBey» a»d divialea tiia- 
torrent which flowa from the dark 
gorges of Ifae Yen^on, which drsunnda 
from die vaUey of St. Chriatophov 
fiNHQ that of the Romanehe^ wludi 
flows tkreni^ the Combe of MdbvaL , 

The inn at Bourg d'Oysana cAca 
Ratoux is the only cndoraUe ane ok 
the routes it is theiefere neeessary to 
divide the joamey here^ and rest, at 
11 leagues freaa Grenofala. 

fVom Boiwg d'Oysana, the road ia 
practicable throughout only Ibr : 
In many ^aees a good 
reasaina; bat fron point to paint 
the road has been allowed to fidl ao' 
entirely to decay that it ia now be- 
come hnpraeticaUle. 

A little beyond the Bonr^ tiia 
road twice crosses the Bomanebe; and 
ascends by its left bank very high 
above the imfemeta^ as the inaccaasifaie 
conabe of Malvid is oaUed, and at 
least 800 feet over the torrent. The 
ancient road — fiar this course 
known to the Romms, from Briim9< 
to Grenoble— passed mudi higher be- 
hind Mont Lens^ where there is a 
viUage of this name, 4900 feet above 
the level of Ihe sea. In carrying th* 
new road along, above the torrent^ 
where the escarpments of the moun^ 
tains are bare, smooth, and nearly 
pendicular ; wherever it has been 
sible to cut away Ihe rock m 
day, to terrace the road, tfaia has been 
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done; but vl^re maases wkid> could 
not be vemoved prqjected, these have 
been boldly cut tfaravgh, and a gal- 
lery has been made, in one place, 200 
feet longer than that o£ Gocdo^ m 
the route of the l^n^on. ( Route 57.) 
Three lateral openinga wete found to 
be necessary to light the gallery, from 
either ai these a sight of the foam- 
ing course of the torrent^ 800 fieet 
behMT, is moat appalling; At the 
further end of the gdOery, ihe road 
sveepsdovn to the banks of the riyer, 
aiad then passes nearly <m its lerel 
tfasough. another gallery. Such are 
tbceztraotrdinary works on this imit^ 
BOW usdess to the world, for the want 
of doing something more to make 
them aivailable. 

From the lart gallery, the road 
rises up through a sterile yalley filled 
with rocks ami Uodcs of enormous 
sise that have fidlesi from the moun- 
tains above ; in the midst of such a 
desert lies the haaslet of 

La Daupkine, 4 leagues from Bourg 
cl'Oysans : here refreshment may be 
had at a miserable auberge. Above 
Xoi Dauphine the same savage and 
loaky character of the valley prevails. 
Numerous streams are crossed 
which descend in foils from the gla- 
ciiers that crest the precipices^ and 
|<Mt¥wng over the steep talus formed 
en the sides of the vaUey by the dis- 
integration of the mountains, cross 
the road and add to the fury of the 
IRomaBehe. Not for from la Dau^ 
phiiie, on the left, a magnificent cata. 
jract gushes out firom the top of the 
precipice, and falls in a large ^ume 
iMto the valley below ; this is called 
La Sami de la PuceUs, The universal 
story of a peasant-girl, leaping down 
unhwrt, to escape the violence of a 
diasseur is applied to this fidl also. 

So vast are some of the blocks that 
strew the valley, that one among others 
measures 50 paces in length, and 
against several, stone huts and ch4p 
lets are raised and sheltered; for 
though there appear to be little herb- 
age here, what there is is rich enough 



to induce those who have herds, to 
send them here to pasturage. 

Still frirther up the valley, on the 
left, are the lead-mines of La Frenx, 
belonging to M. Marat de TOmbre, 
where many workmen are employed 
to rise the ore and smelt it. The adits 
are seen high up the precipitous sides 
of the mountains; and ropes and ma- 
chinery extend into the valley below ; 
these mines are said to be worked to 
advantage. The completion of this 
road to Grenoble, would be to the 
proprietors a measure of great import- 



At the head of this savage valley 
liie road rises to the miserable village 
of La Grave where there is a wretch- 
ed inn. The author was once de- 
tained there in a storm, and the filth 
and misery of such a ffite cannot be 
imagined. It is rare to find bread 
there. Eggs, however, may be had, 
and good wine. 

The situation of La Grave is very 
fode, directly opposite to the vast 
glaciers of the Mont de Lens. During 
the winter the cold precludes the 
burying of the dead, the ground is 
too hard : the bodies are, therefore, 
suspended in the granges until the 
returning ^ring ; so wretchedly are 
they off for ftiel that dried cow- 
dung is chiefly used. 

On leaving La Grave, the path de- 
scends to pass some rocks; then rising, 
it leads abruptly to a turn in the vtd- 
ley that overlooks a very fine fidl of 
the Romanche, all its waters being 
poured into a deep abyss ; to flank this 
abyss the road nmkes a little detour, 
rises above the bead oi the fisdl, and 
soon after the traveller reaches 

ViBard dArene, a village as wretch- 
ed and as filthy as La Grave. Here 
the mountain of the Liiutaret com- 
mences, or raider the mountain ridge 
or barrier tiaat divides the valley of 
the Romanche from that of Monestier 
or the Guisanne. This pass rises to 
the height of more than 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; the col is 
covered with the most beautiiul pas- 
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turage, and is one of the richest spots 
in the Dauphiny Alps for the harvest 
of the botanist. 

On the summit, two leagues from 
Villard d* Arene, there is a Maiton Ho- 
tpitalier, one of those founded by 
Humbert II. in the eleventh century ; 
this is kept by a peasant appointed to 
the duty ; but travellers are cautioned 
not to trust to getting fed there, 
though wine always, and bread and 
curds may sometimes be found on the 
Lautaret 

The scene from the col is most 
sublime : immediately above it on the 
right is the Mount d*Arcines, scathed, 
and pinnacled with rocks, and clothed 
with enormous glaciers, ending on 
side of the Romanche, in the glacier 
of Tabuchet, whence this river has its 
source ; on the other side, the river 
Guisanne is seen tumbling down the 
Mount d'Arcine, from its glaciers, 
to flow through the valley of Mone- 
stier. 

From the Col de Lautaret a steep 
road descends into the sterile and mi- 
serable valley of the Guisanne, to the 
iirst hamlet La Madelaine, thence to 
La Lozet, where there is a more to- 
lerable inn than any since Bourg 
d'Oysans ; still lower is the village 
of Casset at the base of the glacier of 
Lasciale; and at the end of three 
hours, or four leagues, from the Col 
de Lautaret, are the 

Baths of Monestierf fourteen leagues 
from Bourg d'Oysans : here there is an 
inn, to which the filth and privations 
of those passed en route reconciles the 
traveller, and almost persuades him 
that it is tolerable. 

The mineral waters here are both 
drank and employed in baths, and are 
so abundant that they are employed to 
turn a milk Below Monestier the 
valley exhibits cultivation ; barley 
is grown, and the meadows by irri- 
gations are very productive ; and after 
the naked and sterile route from La 
Dauphin to Monestier the appearance 
of trees is hailed as giving the highest 
charm to the scenery. 



The whole course of the Guisanne 
can be seen to Brian9on, where die 
forts of this frontier town are seen, 
piled above each other ; bejond is a 
chain of lofty mountains, over which 
is seen the peak of the Monte Viao<— 
this is a magnificent scene. 

There are several villages in the 
Val Monestier below the baths ; the 
principal are La Salle, Chant«aa^Ie^ 
so named from the number of black- 
birds that frequent it ; and St. Chaf- 
frey. The iq>proach to Brian^on is 
strikingly fine, its walls and forte 
rising as they do to the highest Tia- 
femett which is placed on a peak, 
nearly 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea : the broad rich valley of the 
Durance below the town, and the 
mountain boundaries to the vallej 
make this one of the most picturesque 
towns and scenes in the Alps. 

BrianfOHf 4^. Inhabitants 3000* 
This town has gates, walls, and r^u- 
lar defences, and every strong position 
is occupied with a fort or battery ; it 
guards the frontier of France by tbe 
pass of the Mont Genevre and the 
valley of the Durance. 

It is a city of high antiquity. Pliny 
attributed its foundation to the Gredc^ 
who were chased from the borders of 
the lake of Como ; others have given 
its foundation to Bellovesus or Brien- 
nus. Ammianus Marcellinus calls 
it Virgantia Castellum ; it held a Ro< 
man garrison. St. Ambrose was here 
on his way to Vienne in Dauphiny 
when he heard of the death of the em- 
peror Valens, whom he was going to 
baptize. 

So strong was the position of Brian- 
9nn, or so small the community, 
that the barbarians who dismem- 
bered the Roman empire appear to 
have respected or despised it ; ior 
no mention is made of their desolating 
presence in this little city. This was 
probably due to the strength of its 
position. After the Roman power had 
ceased, Brian^on became a repuUic^ 
until it voluntarily placed itself un- 
der the Dauphins. It was in. part 
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biimt in the wars of CdlTiiiiam» at 
the end of the sixteenth century ; but 
it was destroyed by fire in 1624, 
and again in 1692, its archives were 
consumed, and with them the records 
of the civil and military history of the 
Cottian Alps. 

Numerous bas-reliefs, inscriptions, 
and medals,bavebeen found here, which 
give to Brianpon a high antiquity. 

This little city is one of the smidlest 
in France, having less than 3000 
inhabitants. The streets are nar- 
row and steep; but many of the 
houses are well built. It boasts of a 
Orand Place, and its old church is 
worth a visit. 

The city itself is stroi^ from its 
position and mural defences ; but the 
seven forts which guard it render it 
almost impregnable. Between the 
city and some of these forts there is a 
bridge over the deep bed of the Du- 
mnce, which foams beneath vast pre- 
cipices: the bridge is of bold con- 
struction, a single arch of 130 Eng- 
lish feet span and 180 feet above the 
torrent; it was built in 1730,und^ the 
<lirection of the Mai'^hal d*Asfeld. 

ROUTE ISO. 

BHIANpON TO SUSA BT THE PASS OF 
THE MONT 6EMZVBE. 

On leaving Brian^on for the Mont 
Gen4vre, the valley of the Durance is 
ascended by a narrow gorge for more 
than a league, just to La Vachette, 
a little hamlet at the foot of the Mont 
Gen^vre ; here, on the left, in a strik- 
ing contrast to the valley of the Gui- 
sanne, opens the Val de Neuvache, a 
large and productive valley. It is 
also called the Val des Pres from 
its rich meadows ; its mountains are 
clothed with forests ; through it the 
river Clair^e flows for 10 leagues, and 
then loses its name in a less import- 
ant torrent— the Durance, which has 
scarodiy run two leagues from its 
source in the Mont Genevre. At 
the foot of the Mont Gendvre is a 
fountain which formerly bore the 



name of Napoleon, and served to 
commemorate the construction of the 
new route ; this was removed by the 
Bourbons, lest some thirsty way-farer 
should bless his memory. 

The ascent commences through a pfne 
forest and by a series of admirably con- 
structed zigzags leads the traveller up 
to the col, and presents at every turn 
a variety in the views of BriaD9on, and 
its forts, the valleys of the Durance 
and Neuvache, and the surrounding 
mountains; these so much relieve 
the tedium of ascent that the summit 
is attained before the traveller has an 
idea, that he has accomplished a dis- 
tance of nearly two leagues. 

The plain of the Mont Genevre is 
remarkable for the culture of barley 
on its summit, nearly 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and there are fine 
pasturages on the slopes of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. On the plain 
there is a village, called the 

Bourg Mont Gen^vrcy three leagues 
from Brian9on, which is inhabited 
all die year : here is the custom-house, 
a troublesome place to those who enter 
la beUe France. 

On the plain, and almost from a 
common source, two rivers rise — the 
Durance, which flows through France, 
into the Mediterranean, and the 
Doira-Susana, which flows into the 
Po and the Adriatic. 

On the summit of the plain an 
obelisk was erected, to commemorate 
the construction in 1 807 of this fine 
road over the Alps ; it is 60 feet high, 
and had on its pedestal inscriptions to 
record the event : these the Bourbons 
removed. Is it possible that the 
wicked and the weak who ordered 
the destruction of such memorials as 
these, and the record on the fountain 
at the foot of the Mont Gendvre, can 
have thought that with their removal 
the fame of Napoleon would be for- 
gotten ? Some retribution has already 
fidleh upon such folly and injustice. 

On leaving the col of the Mont 
Genevre, the course of the river is 
followed for two leagues down a 
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series of tourniquets, made in the 
loose soil on the side of Mont Cha- 
berton, along whieh the road is car- 
ried, until it reaches the bed of the 
river, and crosses it aliout two miles 
from Cesanne ; the road then con- 
tinues to this village, where the 
stream from the Mont Genevre falls 
into a larger branch which descends 
from the loftj mountains that bound 
the Protestant valleys of Piedmont. 

Below Cesanne, the course lies 
down a principal valley to 

Otdx, three leagues, a large village 
at the entrance to the vaUey of Bar- 
donneche, whence there is a pass by 
the Col de la Rue, to Modane, in the 
valley of the Arc. From Oulx, it is 
about two leagues to Solabertrand, a 
place memorable for the battle fought 
and won by the Vaudois, under Henri 
Arnaud, on their return to their val- 
leys after expatriation, in 1689, when 
they were opposed by 2500 regular 
entrenched troops, three times their 
numbers, and commanded by the 
Marquess de Larrey, who was 
wounded in the action: every spot 
around has interest in connection 
with that event : especially the moun- 
tains in proximity, ^at by which they 
had descended on the night of the 
battle ; and that on the opposite side 
of the valley, which they crossed, by 
the Col de Sou, to go into their val- 
leys after their victory. 

Beyond Salabertrand the valley 
narrows considerably, and forms, a 
good league below, near the fort of 
Exilles, a deep defile; in the midst 
of this the fort is placed, which per- 
fectly commands the valley ; here the 
river is crossed, and the road thence 
continues on its right bank, beneath 
the heights of Chaumont, — a spot 
rendered memorable by the fate of 
the Comte de Belleisle, who fell here 
on the 9th of July, 1747: his des- 
perate valour, which had been excited 
by the promise of a Baton de Ma- 
reschal of France, if he succeeded in 
forcing the pass, was checked, after he 
had received many severe wounds, 



by a coup de grace from a grenadier 
of the regiment of Monserrat. 

The valley, in and below the defile, 
is richly wooded, and preserves nearly 
the same character for three leagues, 
from Salabertrand to Susa, (Route 
1 27. ), 22 miles firom Cesanne. 

ROUTE 131. 

C£SANM£ TO FIGNEROL, BT TBX OOL DE 
SESTBIEEES. 

From Cesanne, the road made by 
order of Napoleon to descend into 
Italy, is more direct than that 1^ 
Turin; but the miserable policy of 
the Sardinian government has idlowed' 
thcs road beyond Cesanne to fiiU into 
decay, and thus almost compelled tra- 
vellers to pass by Susa and Turin. 

The route by the Sestrieres frotst 
Cesanne, crosses the Doire, and the 
ascent to the col immediately "com- 
mences, by a series of zigzt^ like 
that of the descent from ^e Mont 
Genevre, each can be seen firom the 
other across the valley of the DoiTe, 
a lengthened snake-like course. The 
road from Cesanne soon reaches the 
hamlet of Champlas; still the road 
continues to ascend over fine pastur- 
ages, till it reach the Col de Ses- 
trieres and its chalets : the plain of 
the col is nearly two miles long. On 
the side towards the Val Pragelas 
the view is wild and fine, of the 
valley and the Mont Albergian. 
Above the fort of Fenestrelles, the 
road leads down by tourniquets to 
the banks of the Clusone, and to the 
first village, Sestrieres, four leagues 
from Cesanne, and thence to Tra- 
verse: the broad bed of the riv«r 
beneath the dark pine forests opposite 
to Pragelas, gives rather an appear- 
ance of sterility to the valley. 

Fenestrelles, four leagues, a village 
of 800 inhabitants, with a tolerable 
inn. The fort of Fenestrelles is a 
place of great strength, whi<^ guards 
the approach to Piedmont 'by this 
valley; it rises, from the defile formed 
by the base of the Mont d* Albergian, 
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mid the mountain which commands 
the left bank of the torrent ; up the lat- 
ter an immense line of connected forti- 
fications rises, and a gallery leads up 
through these defences from terrace 
to terrace by" S€00 steps to reach 
the highest battery. On the summit 
is a basin covered with verdurie, called 
the Pre de Catinat, from that cele- 
brated general having eiioamped there. 
Not far from the summit is tbe Col de 
la Fenetre, which looks out upon the 
eombe of Susa and the valley of the 
Doire : there are remains of old forts 
en the base of the Albergian, but 
they are neglected as unnecessary. 
The village of Fenestrelles lies in the 
middle of the defile below. The fort of 
Fenestrelles is used as a state prison. 

From Fenestrelles to Pignerol 
there are eight leagues, nearly the 
whole of which lie in the valley of 
the Glusone : there is little interest in 
the valley, or variety in the scenery : 
it is generally narrow, but where 
there is cultivation, corn and wine 
abound. The mulberry, for si]k- worms, 
flourishes in the valley, and fruit and 
fiorest trees luxuriate, as they are 
almost always found to do on the side 
of Piedmont. Formerly, this valley 
was filled with a Protestant commu- 
nity, but their living in it is now pro • 
hibited; the Vaudois churches are 
not permitted out of the valleys of 
Rora, La Tour, St. Martin, and An- 
grona. The valley of La Tour is 
known also as the valley of Lucerne, 
and the Val Pelice. 

Below Fenestrelles, the route 
passes through numerous villages and 
hamlets— Montole, Rouse, Villaret, 
and Chapelle ^ before reaching Pe- 
rouse, the principal town in the valley ; 
which is sometimes called the valley 
ef Perouse. It is situated directly 
opposite to the valley of St. Martin, 
or the Germanasca, one of the most 
interesting of the 

Paotestamt Vallbts. a good road 
Ifads up by the torrent of the German- 
asca to Pomaret and Perrier, through 
scenes of great richness; and beauty. 



Above Perrier two branches meet; 
that to the S.W. leads to Ro* 
doretto and Pralis ; that on the 
N.W. has, above a defile on its oppo- 
site side ; amidst fruit-trees, corn, 
and pasturages, the commune of 
McmeiUe, A little beyond, the road 
enters a deep ravine of the Ger- 
manasca, which is singularly wild and 
beautiful; at its upper extremity it 
opens into the valley below the Com- 
mune of Marcel, nearly opposite to 
the valley which leads across the Col 
de la Fontaine to Pralis. 

Continuing up the valley of the 
Germanasca, Uhe house of M.Tron, 
the Syndic of Marcel, is passed ; a sin- 
gularly handsome structure in such 
a situation. He is a man remarkable 
for his hospitality ; but this virtue does 
not extend to his wife and family, and 
the stranger who expects to receive it 
will fare ill in his absence. About 4 
league above this spot is the hamlet of 
Balsille; and immediately over, the 
celebrated Castella, a terrace on the side 
of a peaked mountain, where the Vau- 
dois entrenched themselves under 
Henri Amaud. Here the little hand- 
ful of brave men, only between 600 
and 700, struggled for their father- 
land) and fought, for three days, the 
united armies of France and Sar- 
dinia, amounting to 22,000 men, when 
the latter, found it necessary to 
bring up artillery, which was accom- 
plished with excessive difficulty, the 
heroic Vaudois, foreseeing that against 
the cannon they could not hold their 
position, retreated during the night 
without losing a man ; and the follow, 
ing day their sovereign, of Sardinia, 
having quarrelled with hisallies, agreed 
to restore them to their valleys and 
their hearths. No history exists, so 
replete with wonderful adventures as 
that of the simple peasants of these 
valleys, who fought and suffered, and 
reconquered, for liberty of conscience. 

Above the Balsille, one of the 
grandest assemblages of materials for 
alpine scenery is to be found, in cata-' 
raots, ravines, .and mountains: from 
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the head of the yaUey there is a pass 
by the Col de Pu» to Pragelas in the 
vailey of Closone. The author has 
erossad from Pragelas to Perouse in 
one day, and he knows no finer tra- 
verse in the Alps. 

From Perouse to the BalsiUe^ and 
return to Perouse, may be aocom- 
plished easily in a day. 

On the route finmn Perouse to 
Pignerol, some fine quarries are 
passed, where stone is raised for the 
public works of Turin ; nearly oppo- 
site to these is seen another of the IVo- 
testsnt churches. Si. Germano, and the 
little valley which leads to Pranul; 
still further down is the church of Pro- 
rugUn, nearly opposite to where the 
valley widens, and the road enters 
upon the plains, through the hamlets 
of Port and Abadia, to PigneroL 

ROUTE 132. 

riGKBaOL TO EMBEUN, BT THZ VAL- 
UETS or THE VAUP0I8, AND THX COL 
J>S LA CBOIX. 

From Pignerol to La Tuur a dili- 
gence travels daily ; the distance is not 
more than 10 English miles: the 
route lies through St. Seoondo to 
Bisoherasco, 5 miles, and S miles 
farther to the first Protestant commu- 
nity at 

St, Giovanni, Here a new church 
was built whilst Piedmont was under 
the goveroment of Napoleon, Upon 
the restoration of the house of Sar- 
dinia, the Catholics, whose church is 
on the other side of a little stream, 
complained that the voices of the Pro- 
testants in sioging disturbed their 
devotions, and an order was given to 
shut out the abomination by a large 
barricade of wood, which the Vaudois 
were compelled to erect before the 
door of their church. This has 
now, however, dropped away bit by 
bit, and little remains of this evi- 
dence of intolerance. The church 
is of a singular form — a horse-shoe — 
but it is not fiivourable to the preacher 
or his congregation. 

A short league beyond St. Gio- 



vanni, through a fertile country lies 
La Tour, the principal town cdT the 
Protestant communities; their chureh, 
St. Marguerite, is situated^ about a 
mile from the towUf near the rock 
of CasteUuaro^ celebrated in their 
history. 

There are excellent inns at Ija 
Tour : the Canon d*Or, kept by Baiu 
tolemo Revel, is on the St. Gio- 
vanni side of the torrent, which flowa 
from the Val Angrona. The town 
of La Tour is situated on the other 
side ctf the river. 

At La Tour a hospital has beat 
estaUished for the sick and peer 
among the Protestants, by fimds riaaed 
chiefly in Holland, Russia, and 
England; more recently, a college 
has been establi^ed there for the edu- 
cation of young men for the ministry 
of the Vaudois churches, and they have 
thus removed the necessity which 
had hitherto existed of sending tfaem to 
Geneva. Tliis institution was opened 
in the year 1 8S7 ; it is chiefly widowed 
by funds raised in the above countriiea, 
but owing in a great measure to the 
liberality, the exertions, and the aeal 
for the cause of the Vaudois, of Colo« 
nel Beckwith, and Dr. Gilly. To 
the latter, the Vaudois are under the 
deepest obligations for the interest 
he has taken, and the influence hia 
writings have excited in their fiivour* 

Tliere is no part of the Alps that* 
for richness and beauty in the lower 
valleys, and for wild and magnifieeot 
scenery in the defiles and noountains^ 
surpasses the valleys of tiie Vaudoisr 
Easy of access, by good roads firom 
Turin, La Tour, their principal town, 
is reached in six hours firom that city* 
Twice a day there are diligeneea 
from Turin to Pignerol, and daily 
from Pignerol to La Tour, over fine 
roads, and through a country luztt- 
riant in vegetation. There are good 
inns at La Tour, to make head quarters 
for excursions ; and the civility of all 
classes to strangers, especially Englidi^ 
ought to be a reoommmdation to 
ramblers in their countiy. Of the 
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Yaudols genei'aUy, but especially of 
the moantaineers, it has been justly 
said) that *< they are fiir superior in 
moral character to the Roman Ca- 
tholic inliabitants; they are from 
ancient habit, honest, civil, and quiet; 
and from their situation and necessity 
simple and laborious." 

One <^ the most interesting excur- 
sions from Ija Tour, is into the valley 
of Angrona; which is surrounded by 
lofty mountains and pastiunges. It 
is richly woodocl down to the deep 
defiles of its torrent, and presents 
every variety of scenery, but some of 
its wfld scenes are associated with 
their history: as the Bcuricades of 
Pra del Tor, which defended by 
them, gave security to their families 
who sought refuge within this 
grand and most picturesque defile. 
Above it in the recesses of these 
mountain^ concealed from the world 
for many ages, their Barbcs, or 
teachers, held their institution for in- 
struction, and fitted their pupils for the 
ministry. Every foot a£ ground in 
this valley u sacred in the history of 
this extraordinary people. In the 
Pra del Tor there has lately been 
erected a Catholic church, but the 
heart of the valleys is not the heart 
of the people. 

The excursion may be varied by 
following the high road to the vil- 
lage of Angrona, which oilers from 
many beautiful pointsof view the plains 
of Piedmont. The return maybe made 
through the defiles, or on the steep 
slopes that bound the river. A day 
given to explore the Val Angrona, 
will be remembered with pleasure. 

From La Tour, up the valley of the 
Pdiee, the road passes by the hamlet 
of St. Marguerite, where is situated 
the Protestant church of La Tour. 
Beyond this hamlet, the ascent of the 
Talley is rich and picturesque. About 
an hour and a half from La Tour, 
the village of FiUar is passed, and 
thence to Bobhio Lb scarcely another 
hour. 

From Bobbio a pass up the moun- 



tains leads by Serra le Cruel, and the 
Col Julien to 

PralU. From La Tour this is a 
day's journey, but there are few 
excursions that offer more striking 
scenes, especially from the Col Julien. 
Near the summit — ** Alps o*er alps," 
are seen piled in the most sublime 
confusion, and, surmounting all, the 
Monte Viso. So near does the latter 
appear, that the path to the Col de 
Viso, on the side of France, can be 
distinctly traced. The descent to- 
wards Pralis is very long and fati* 
guing. From Pralis &e author 
went in one day*s march across the 
Col de la Fontaine to the Bakille, 
and through the valley of St. Martin 
to Perouse. 

• On leaving Bobbio, a long wall is 
seen, an embankment, made to guard 
the village from the inundations of 
the Pelice ; it was built by a grant 
from Oliver Cromwell, during whose 
protectorate one of these fearful ca« 
lamities hod nearly destroyed Bobbio. 
A little beyond, the rivpr is crossed, 
and the mountun ascent begins ; soon, 
on bending to the left, the scen^ y 
becomes ynld and savage. The last 
▼iew down the valley towards Bobbio 
is very fine. 

After a long course amidst strangely 
situated hamlets, where rocks and 
trees of the wildest character make 
up a rapid succession of picturesque 
scenes, tlie path reaches a dreary mass 
of roeks, over which is poured the 
torrent of the Pelice, and further 
progress seems forbidden. Up, amidst 
these rocks, however, a path is found, 
which enters a deep ravine, within 
which are the ruins of the fiort of 
Mirabouc, built against the steep 
escarpments of the mountain. The 
ravine is utterly impassable on the 
side opposite to the fort; nor is there 
a path on the side where the ruins 
of the fort stand, that does not pass 
through the line of its former gates. 
The fort was demolished after the 
wars of the French revolution, in 
1796. 
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AboYe the fort Mirabouc, a path 
tbrough a narrow and sterile valley 
enters upon the meadows and pas- 
turages of the Bergerie de Pra— »the 
highest hamlet in the valley, situated 
in the midst of fertile pasturages, 
and where barley and potatoes are 
raised. This is the station of the 
Sardinian custom>house on the 
frontier. 

The ascent to the Col de Croix is 
by a steep and difficult path, made in 
zigzags, up the abrupt sfde of the 
eol, towards Piedmont. This, how- 
ever, is soon surmounted, and from 
the highest point which overlooks the 
side of Italy, the defile of Mirabonc 
is a savage scene. The col is nearly 
level for half an hour, and then the 
path, traversing the side of a hollow, 
gradually subsides to the valley of 
the Guil, within the territories of 
France. On the col there is a station 
of the douane, and at La Monta, in 
the valley of the Guil, travellers are 
examined; thence the distance through 
the hamlet of Ristolas to 

Ahrietf is about 4 miles, where 
there is an inn, rather better than 
one might expect to find in the moun> 
tains. At Abries the torrent from 
Valprevaire flows into the Guil, and 
a path up its course leads to several 
mountain passes. Below Abries the 
road through the valley of the Guil 
leads, in about two hours, to the fort 
of Queiras, passing in the descent, 
those valleys in which there are still 
Protestant communities, particularly 
that of St. Veran, in a valley which 
joins from the left the valley of the 
Guil, at Ville-vielles ; and the valley 
of Arvieux, which enters that of the 
Guil near Queii*as. To these, and 
the Val Frassenieres, on the other 
side of the Durance, the name of 
the Pays de Neff has been given, 
to commemorate the services ren-* 
dered to these communities by this 
young Swiss Protestant minister, who 
devoted his life to renovating and 
sustaining the religious worship of the 
primitive Christians that had eusted 



in these valleys from time immemorial^ 
Neif seems to have taken for his model 
Oberlin, the good pastor of the Band 
la Roche, near Strtebourg, for he not 
only regarded with the deepest interest 
the religious fidth and practice of these 
people, but he establi^ed schools, and 
taught them reading, writing, arith- 
metic, agriculture, and the elements 
of much usefrd knowledge, not before 
possessed by them. He died in 1 829. 
His name throughont these valleys is 
remembered with the deepest reve^ 
rence and afiTection. 

The Chateau de Queiras is finely 
situated in the valley : it is garrisoned, 
and entirely commands the pass, and 
from every point of view presents a 
most picturesque object. There is »- 
toleraUe inn' at Queiras. 

Below the diateau the road skirts^ 
the deep bed of the river for a short 
way, then descending to the torrent, 
which it crosses, it continues for near- 
ly two hours, tbrough one of the finest^ 
defiles in the Alps. In some placesF^ 
the mountains seem to close in above 
the traveler; and it is (^en neces-' 
sary to cross the Guil to find a path 
on one side, which is forbidden- on the 
other by projecting rocks or perpen- 
dicular precipices ^vast height, whose 
bases sink like a wall in- the torrent* 
Sometimes, when both sides forbid a 
passage in the depth of the i^vin^ 
the road runs high above the river, and 
on these higher paths the yellow rind 
and tortuous branches of the stone- 
pine overhai^ the gorge, and enrich 
its sublimity, with a touch of objects 
in such situations beautiful : some 
hamlets are passed in this savage 
ravine. At length the road emerges, 
winds up a steep and rugged path, 
crosses the torrent of Seillac, and de- 
scends upon. Guillestre, a little bourg 
which was one o£ the stations, during 
the war,. for English prisoners. 

A little below, the road passes be- 
neath the fort of Mont Dauphin, 
which guards this entrance to France 
— a garrison singularly placed on- 
a rock thajt is insulated Mt . the 
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mouth of the Guii, at its confluence 
with the Durance. Here the great 
route from Orenoble to Brian^on is 
•entered ; and the course down the 
valley to Embrun (2 hours) is by an 
admirably formed and weU^kept road. 

ROUTE 133. 

SMBBUN TO SALVZZO OR SALUCES, BY 
THE COL I>£ ViSO. 

From Embrun to Abries (Route 
132.) 

Aiiet passing Ristolas and ascend- 
ing the valley of the Guil to La 
Monta — where the path to the Col 
de Croix turns off to the left — 
the route to the Monte Viso con- 
tinues up the valley to the highest 
village, TEchalp, about a mile and half 
above La Monta. At I'Echalp guides 
may be obtained for excursions either 
^M^ross the Monte Viso to Saluzzo, or 
into the valleys and recesses of this re- 
markable mountain. 

The ^ley ef the Guil above 
Abries is narrow and savage : bare 
'iand precipitous ciscarpitnents descend 
-to the torrent, and form its left boun- 
dary : the bed of the Guil is filled 
with enormous rocks. The path to 
the Col de Viso ascends above the 
right bank over steep acclivities and 
pasturages. Above these the head of 
■the Monte Viso is continually pre- 
sented, filling the open space in the 
view, formed by the sides of the valley 
of the Guil. After a long and fa- 
tiguing ascent to the chalets and the 
Bergerie de Monviso, the pasturages 
are at length left, and the ascent lies 
over the remeuns of a road rudely 
paved with large rough stones, so 
destroyed in many places by the rocks 
which have fallen from the impending 
precipices, that the ascent is danger- 
ous and impracticable for mules — 
the danger lies in their liability to 
slip between the rocks and stones, 
and thus break their legs. This 
paved road formerly readied to the 
Oallery of the Traversette, which 
pierced the mountain 250 feet below 
the |»resent-cre@ty but its entrance -ba« 



been closed by the debris of the precis- 
pices which overhang the pass; masses 
from these have fallen and destroyed 
the path within its range. From the la^*- 
traces of the road, the traveller must 
scramble up the trackless slope, to- 
wards the mountain which overhangs 
him ; this steep ascent, over beds of 
snow, keeping close to the impending 
rocks, leads up to the col of the Viso, 
5 hours distant from Abries. 

From the col, the view down the 
valley of the Po and over the plains 
of Piedmont, is one of the most mag- 
nificent in the world. Tliis vast ex- 
panse, seen from a height of 10,150 
English feet above the level of the 
sea, commands a view, which ex* 
tends to 100 miles distant in the hori- 
zon. The rocks and vast precipices 
in the foreground and on the col, the 
deep subsidences of the mountains 
which bound the valley of the Po 
immediately below the observer, till 
they sink lower and lower into the 
plains, are most impressive. On the 
plain, bright but indistinct rorasses, 
mark tlie positions of the towns 
and cities of Piedmont within the 
view, and this indistinctness con- 
trasted with the sharp and tle&ned 
forms of the enormous peak of the 
Viso, rising yet 3000 feet higher and 
in dose proximity to the observer, pro- 
duce an indescribable effect upon his 
mind and fedings ; this view ex- 
tending to an indistinct horizon, is 
one of the most magnificent and 
sublime scenes in the world. The 
traveller who would enjoy it should 
leave Abries so as to be on the Col 
de Viso by 10 o'clock or earlier. 
This can only be made certain by 
starting soon after 4 in the morning 
from Abries; before mid-day, vapour 
generally rises in the plains and the 
valley of the Po, and obscures (he 
prospect. 

The col is a mere ridge, so narrow 
that it is traversed in a few paces. 
On it are the remains of a redoubt ; 
and here, during the wars of the Re- 
volution, pany struggles were made 
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and battles fought lor the possession 
o£ this positioo. 

Soine» with no better foundation 
than the fact that the plains of the 
Po could be seen from the col, have 
supposed that this was the route of 
Hannibal; but the same authority 
that records his having shown the 
plains to his army, states that the 
army encamped on the summit, and 
waited three days for stragglers. 
Here, 100 men could not have en- 
camped, and the pass must then have 
been impracticable to elephants, and 
even horses, — for the gallery, which 
pierced the mountain 250 feet below, 
to avoid the traverse of Uie last and 
steepest part of the crest, was only 
made in the 15th century ; but this 
too was imputed to Hannibal, as if a 
mountain could be pierced more ra- 
pidly by an army than by as many 
men as could be brought to apply 
their labour efficiently upon a point 
so limited. 

But the question about the construc- 
tion of this gallery has been recently 
settled by the discovery of documents 
at Saluces* It had been attributed to 
Hannibal — to Pompey — to the 
Dauphin Humbert of Yienne — to 
the Saracens — and to Francis I., and 
the advocates for each found arguments 
to support their opinions. It was, 
however, executed under Uie orders 
of Ludovico II., Marquis of Saluces ; 
who, with a spirit beyond his age» 
undertook this extraordinary work 
for the commercial interests of his 
people^ by making a route three days 
shorter than any other from Saluces 
to Dauphiny. By treaty with Bene, 
king of Provence, who contributed 
towards the expenses on his side of 
the mountain, this road was opened to 
receive from France by laden mules^ 
salt, drapery* and metal wares, in 
return for nut oil, wine, rice, and fiax 
from the marquisate of Saluces. By 
means of this gallery, and the roads 
constructed as approaches, this inter* 
course was open 6 or 8 months in the 
year. 



The length of the gallery was about 
250 English feet, and 10 feethigh and 
10 wide. It was b^un in 1478, and 
was completed in 1480; — an extra- 
ordinary work to accomplish in that 
time, especially as they could eoly 
labour, at that hei^t, about 7 or 8 
months in the year. 

At present not a trace of the giAeiy 
remains : the reeks have fallen and 
buried the entiaoce on both si^es. 
Tliis had frequently occurred — in 
1620, 1676, 179S, and 1812 — and 
the &llen masses bad been removed 
by the people of the commuses on 
either side of the mountain. In 1828 
a mass fell, and ao entirely elos^ the 
entrance on the side of Piedmont 
that where it was, cannot be (dearly 
seen ; it had some time befiiiie beea 
buried on the side of France. It 
has ceased to l>eimportantfi>r commep* 
cial objects since the openiog of the 
route by the Mont Gen^vie, and it 
will now in all probability remain for 
ever closed.. 

The ascent to the col on either 
side, but particularly on that of Pied- 
mont, was greatly relieved by the gal- 
lery ; for tliough the ptfpendicuhMr dif- 
ference of height was not more than 300 
feet, this was the most difficult part, lor 
even now, in the descent towards Pied- 
mont,itsinclinati(mexeeeds45degrees. 

Down this steep and difficult path 
the traveller has to proceed to- 
wards the valley of the Po. To 
descend thither he moves beneath pre- 
cipices that every moment threaten to 
bury him, and these subtend such 
vast angles above him, that the pre- 
cipices are a thousand times more 
impressive than loftier ones at a 
greater distance. 

Abont 1000 feet bdow the col, a 
mass of rock is turned abruptly, and 
on the right there lies a scene un^or- 
passed for the immensity of the ob- 
jects above, below, and around the ob- 
server. On looking up to the rigjfat 
towards the MonteViso, this mountain 
rises in all its magnificence on one 
side of a deep valley, in whifih aift 
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some little dark lakes, the source 
of the Po, which below them is seen 
to trickle in a silver line down the 
black rocks, from the base of theViso 
into the valley below. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the impression of solitude and sub- 
limity made by this scene ; the glaciers, 
the beds of snow which must be tra- 
yersed in the descent, and thousands of 
rocks and stones piled in wild con- 
fusion, amidst which a path must be 
found to reach the lower valley which, 
hid by projecting rocks and masses, 
seems dark, obscure, and doubtful, 
and where the steep descent seems 
to lead to nothing certain. At length, 
however, all these sublime horrors are 
passed, and vegetation is soon after 
reached, in a beautiful little plain co- 
vered with the richest herbage. This 
spot is called the Fiano del lie ; in it 
there is a delicious fountain,from vehich 
the traveller rarely fails to quaff. 

A short descent from the Piano del 
Re leads to another little plain, the 
Piano di FiorenzOf so named from its 
beautiful flora, with which it is en- 
amelled. Nearly two miles below is 
the first hamlet, Piana Maize, a name 
derived from the forest of larches 
which is near it. The wretched ap- 
pearance of its inhabitants is sicken- 
ing ; here is the station of the Sar- 
dinian douane. Alwut three miles 
j\xrther down the valley is the highest 
village, Crissolo, which for filth, po- 
verty, and discomfort, is unmatched 
even in Piedmont; beds, except of 
the filthiest description, cannot be 
obtained ; and for bread they depend 
upon a supply oigrisane from Pacsnna. 

Whoever would pass the Viso, 
should start early enough to cross from 
Abries to Paesana the same day : he 
should arrive on the Col de Viso be- 
fore the ascent of the vapour, and 
avoid the filth and starvation of 
Crissolo. 

Below Crissolo there arc some fine 
wild scenes in the valley of the Po, 
and after having passed the confluence 
of the Lenta with the Po, the village 
of Oncino is seen in a striking situa- 



tion, between the two rivers. From 
Oncino the view of the valley of the 
Po, and the plsuns of Piedmont, is 
singularly fine. The inhabitants of 
Oncino have some celebrity as bri- 
gands ; at least their neighbours give 
them that character. 

Paesana is distant from Crissolo 
about three hours. It is a large town 
with 5000 inhabitants. Here there is 
a very tolerable inn.* From Paesana 
a good road bixtnches off to Barge, and 
passes through a beautiful and rich 
country to Lucerna and La Tour 
(Route 134.). 

From Paesana to Saluces is about 
14 miles, passing through the town of 

Sanfront; inhabitants above 5000, 
and the villages of Gambasca and 
Martiniana. At the latter, the valley, 
which had widened to the plains from 
Paesana, is altogether left by the tra- 
veller, and the remaining distance of 
six or seven miles after skirting the 
mountain, enters upon the plain, over 
a level road, to Saluces. 

ROUTE 134.* 

ST. DALMAZXO TO EMB&UK, BT BAR* 
CELONBTTE AKB THE COL d'ABGEN- 
TIBBE. 

The Stura, one of the largest afflu- 
ents of the Po, which the traveller to 
Nice crosses near Coni, issues from an 
open valley opposite to St. Dalmazio, 
where the high road to Nice is left 
(Route 13G. ) ; and the course up the 
valley of the Stura is by a very good 
road for a light carriage, which extends 
as far as Vcnadio — greatly facilitating 
the intercourse with this place, which 
is the principal bourg in the valley, and 
offering a temptation to invalids to 
visit the mineral springs in the neigh- 
bourhood, which are much frequented. 
The distance from St. Dalmazio te 
Venadio is nearly 8 leagues. 

In ascending the valley, the first 
hamlet is that of St. Martino; and 

• Desiderio, king of the Lombards, who 
was defeated by Charlemagne, and kept pri- 
soner for a long time at Vienna, in Dau* 
phiny, was permitted at last to take up his 
residence at Paesano.^ , 
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soon after passing it the Stura appears 
in its deep course in the valley ; and 
beyond it, rising abruptly amidst some 
piunacled rocks and precipices, lies 
the village of Rocca Sparviera. The 
traveller interested in the adventurous 
career of Francis I. will trace here 
the course of his chivalrous com- 
panions in arms, who passed the 
mountains by this village when they 
went to capture Prosper Colonna, 
the celebrated Roman general, at 
Villefranche. 

Colonna had been sent by Leo X. 
to join the Swiss in Piedmont, and 
defend its frontiers against the in- 
vasion threatened by Francis. He 
was stationed at Carmagnole, with 
500 men at arms, and some light 
horse. Francis, who was waiting on 
the Dauphiny side of the Alps, having 
been informed of his situation, and 
thinking it would be a gallant enter- 
prise to attack Colonna at Carma- 
gnole, sent some of his bravest officers 
upon the expedition. Amongst these 
were the chevalier Bayard, Imber- 
court, la Palisse, and d* Aubigny. The 
army of Francis was not yet ready to 
start ; but these gallant soldiers crossed 
the Argenti^re, and descended the 
valley of the Stura to Rocca Spar- 
viera. Here they left the course of 
the Stura, and, under the guidance of 
the Signor de Morete, crossed, by a 
difficult path amidst the rocks of 
iSparviera, into the Val de Grana; 
thus avoiding the Swiss troops sta- 
tioned at Coni to guard any d4bouch^ 
by the Val Stura into the plains. 
Having reached in safety the town of 
Savigllano, the French party pro- 
ceeded to attack Colonna at Carma- 
gnole. It is probable that he had 
received some information of their 
intention, for he hastily left Carma^ 
gnole to join a body of Swiss troops 
under the cardinal Schinner at Pigne- 
rol. On his way thither he stopped 
to dine at Villefranche, where t^e 
French surprised him and made him 
prisoner. The gallant party then fell 
back upon Fossano to await the de- 



scent of the French army undec 
Francis; who, whilst other passes 
from France were carefully guarded^, 
descended by this from the Argen- 
tiere. The Swiss, who were at Coni, 
hastened to join Schinner*s troops at 
Pignerol. Their defeat at Marignano 
by Francis soon followed, and their 
long-sustained reputation for invin^ 
cible soldiers was there lost.* 

Soon after passing Rocca Sparviera 
the road winds down to the river, 
crosses the Stura, and continues on its 
left bank almost throughout the val- 
ley. The cultivated land which bor- 
ders the Stura is very rich and lux- 
uriant : the chestnut trees are of great 
magnitude; and the forms of the 
mountains which bound the valley arc 
highly picturesque. 

About four leagues from St. Dal- 
mazio the traveller reaches 

Demont, a town formerly remark- 
able for its fort, which guarded the 
valley of the Stura and the communi-^ 
cation with France by the Col d'Ar- 
genti^re : it was built by Charle& 
Emanuel I. in the sixteenth century, 
upon the ruins of an old castle which 
had been razed by the Austrians in 
1559. It has been memorable for its 
si^es in almost every war between 
France and Sardinia. In that of 
1744, when tiie Spanish and French 
armies, commanded by the IniantDon 
Philip and the Prince of Conde, in- 
vaded Piedmont, they forced the 
narrow pass of the Barricades, de- 
scended the valley of the Stur^ and 
took the fort of Demont by the use of 
red-hot shot. Afterwards they be- 
sieged Coni, and fought a battle which 
they won from Charles Emanuel III.» 
who succeeded, however, in throwing 
supplies into the city, which was gal- 
lantly defended. After a long and 
tedious investment, the storms of 
autumn and the want of supplies — 
which were cut off by the Piedmontese 
peasantry — compelled the allies to 
raise the siege and recross the Alps 

* Sistnondi has made sad rigmarole of the 
topography of this adventure. 
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toinrards the latter end of November, 
when they suffered the severest pri- 
vations from cold, hunger, and fatigue. 
Though pursued by the troops, as- 
sailed by the peasants, and exposed 
to storms, yet they returned to France, 
over frozen roads and through deep 
snow, with all their artillery, and with 
a few guns taken from their enemies, 
— the miserable trophies for which 
they sacrificed thousands of lives and 
millions of treasure: on their way, 
they destroyed the fort of Demont. 
It was again restored, but finally 
demolished in 1801 ; when Piedmont, 
having become a part of France, the 
forts that guarded the defiles on the 
frontiers of Dauphiny were razed. 
Since the restoration of Piedmont the 
reconstruction of many has been con- 
templated, some are begun, and this 
among them. The mound upon which 
the ruins stand is situated in the middle 
of the valley, — the river passing on 
ane side, and the road on the other. 
Further . up the valley, and not fisir 
from the fort, is the bourg of De- 
mont, where there is a tolerable inn. 
From Demont to 

Venadio, the scenery is in many 
places highly picturesque, -~ a charm 
for which it is much indebted to the 
magnificent old trees which form fore- 
grounds to beautiful views of the 
rivet and the mountains ; and these 
tre heightened by the festoons of vines 
and gourds which decorate the 
branches. Prom the town of Venadio 
the scene down the valley is very 
fine. Here it is necessary to 
leave the char; but mules may be 
hired for continuing the journey 
up the valley, and across the Argen- 
t;iereinto France. 

. Above Venadio the change is rapid 
to wild and alpine scenery, varying 
fxoia a road by the stream which rip- 
ples through quiet meadows, to nar- 
row paths which overhang the course 
of the torrent •— a course, too narrow 
in the ravine for a path by the river, 
it is therefore carried on ledges of the 
precipices above, and forms in some 



places fearful mule paths for the tra- 
veller's ascent of the valley. Such 
scenes are observed near ZambuccO. 
Above are the villages of Pied de 
Port and Pont Bernardo. At a place 
called the Barricades — a narrow de- 
file, where defences of the valley were 
formeily erected, and which was often 
the scene of desperate conflicts — the 
road is carried along a shelf of rock 
above the river, and has been cut out 
of the precipices which darken and 
overhang the ravine, and offers an 
almost impregnable barrier to the 
passage of the valley. Above the 
Barricades the road, or rather path, 
lies amidst the dSbris of the mountains 
which bound the valley, and offer a- 
scene of wild desolation. Above it 
lie the villages of Praynard and Ber- 
sesio; the latter is the principal 
place between the Barricades and 
the Col d' Argentiere ; here accommo-. 
dation may be found, afler a long 
day*s journey from Coni, preparatory 
to another from Bersesio, across the 
mountain to Barcelonette. 

Bersesio. Above this village the- 
scenery is wild and rugged, the moun- 
tains presenting a thousand pinnacles 
of rock, blighted and scathed. Still 
in the valley barley is cultivated, and 
the pastures are rich ; and the villages 
of Argentiere and La Madelaine are 
found. Soon after passing the latter 
of these the path leads abruptly to 
the Col d'Argenti^re, 72()0 feet above 
the level of the sea. Before arriving 
at the crest, the path skirts a little 
lake, the source of the Stura, called 
La Madelaine : it is about 600 or 700 
feet across. This lake is supposed to 
be the source also of the Ubayette 
a stream on the side of France ; for, 
at a short distance from the col on 
that side, and a little below the level 
of the lake, a spring — the source of 
the Ubayette — gushes out : this spring, 
it is believed, communicates with the 
lake. 

From the summit the view is very 
extensive, especially towards France, 
looking down the course of the Ubav 
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yette towards L*ArdM> the frootier 
•tation of the French douane. Below 
L*Arche there is little interest in the 
scenery. The road desoends through 
the villages of Certamusa and Mey- 
roane to the junction of the Ubayette 
with the Ubaye, where two roads lead 
into the £mbrunnais,"the principal 
following the course of die Ubaye to 
Barcelonette, the otlier leading by 
the camp of Tournoux, the village of 
St. Paut and the Col de Vars, to Guil* 
lestre and the valley of the Durancet 
The scene is fine from where these 
roads separate. Cliatelard, in a well- 
cultivated little plain, b left on the 
right, and the road passes on through 
Jausier. There is not much interest 
generally in the scenery except at 
Pont de Cluse, near Jausier, where 
the rocky defile through which the 
Ubaye struggles offers some fine 
points of view. 

Barcelonette has 2200 inhabitants, 
and a very decent inn. The town is 
larger and better built than one would 
expect to find^in a valley so sequestered, 
and having so little communication 
with the rest of the world. 

It is chiefly inhabited by the pro- 
prietors, of the Alps and pasturages 
of the valley. More than 100,000 
sheep are pastured in its communes : 
from their wool, some coarse goods, 
consumed chiefly by the inhabitants, 
are made ; there is much corn also 
grown in the valley ; but for almost 
every thing else they are indebted to 
strangers, in other valleys or other 
countries ; it is not long that the cul- 
tivation of potatoes has been practised 
among them. 

This valley was known to the Ro- 
mans, but there is little of its history to 
be relied vpon, except in connection 
with that of Embrun, which has been 
better preserved. It is known that 
it was subjected to irruptions by 
Saxons and by Saracens, who made 
their way from Marseilles ; these were 
defeated by Charles Martel. Under 
Charlemagne France had the benefit 
of a promoting government. In the 



sixth century, a convent of 
tines estaUished here did much to 
ameliorate the condition of the inha- 
bitants of the valley ; but all the wars 
in which Provence has been engaged 
have extended their horrors in this 
valley, and it was often Hable to the 
irruptioiis of the Saracens, partmUarly 
in the tenth century. From the 
fourteenth century, it was alternate y 
subjected to Savoy or France: Ania- 
deusGcmqueoeditin 138& It waa re- 
attached to Provenee by Ren^ of An- 
jou in 1447 ; it was again taken by 
the duke of Savoy, Charles 1 1 1. , in 
1537. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the inhabitants adopted the 
reformed doctrines, but they were 
shortly after cither forced to abjure 
them, or were ex]Mlled their conntiy. 
Napoleon contemplated the con- 
strue li<Hi of a new road through the 
valley of Barcelonette to pass the Col 
d*Argentierc and enter Piedmont, by 
the Val de Stura. Since his abdica- 
tion the idea seems to have been 
abandoned ; but its benefits to 20,000 
inhabitants of tbe valley, by the 
greater development of their energies 
and die increased prosperity of IBar- 
celonctte, ought to have some w«gfat 
with the government of France. 

There are many communieations 
wi& tlie neighbouring valleys, by 
passes in tbe mountains ; as with £m- 
brun by the Col de la Vacherie, and 
with Colmar and Alios by the valleys 
of the Tinea and the Yaro, which dis- 
charge their streams near Nice. 

Soon afler leaving Barcelonette near 
the village of St. Pons, the ruins of an 
old castle are seen in a fine situation. 
The roads down the valley of Bar- 
celonette are in so wretched a state, 
that the want of embankments ex- 
poses the inhabitants of the valley to 
the frequcuit loss of communiei^oD, 
from the destructive eflfects of the tor- 
rents. Not far below Barcelonette, 
it is necessary to ford the beds of the 
Baehelar, the Rio Bourdon, and other 
torrents, for want of bridges. 

The first large village below Bar- 
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oeloBette is 1a Thuiles, and the 
next after crassing the Ubaye by 
a wooden bridge, M^olans, thence 
down the valley, tliere is a tolerable 
char road. Amidst dreary and wild 
scenes, the general character of the 
ipalley of Barcelonette, there is, how- 
ever, a striking exception in a village 
beautifully situated, called 

Jja LauzetUf the Goshen of the val- 
ley. It is agreeably wooded : near it is 
a little lake which abounds in fine 
trout, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are fruit trees and a fertile 
soil. A little way, however, below the 
village, the scene changes agzun to 
sterility. After crossing a ridge, a 
series of tourniquets leads down the 
pass of La Tour, or, as it is called, the 
Chemin Royat: a part of the road in 
the valley admirably made ; but, un- 
connected as it is with the country 
above or below by any road so good, 
it is worthless. 

Below these tourniquets the valley 
offers some of its most wild and grand 
scenes. On looking back from the 
path carried along the brink of the 
precipices high above the torrent, the 
Ubaye is seen in its deep course is- 
suing from the defile of La Tour, and 
beyond, the grand forms of the moun- 
tain of CuguUon des TroU E^vSqueSy 
which divides the valley of Barcelo- 
nette fi*om that of the Var, the scene 
is one of savage dreariness. 

The road continues on tlie left 
bank of the river high above its bed; 
until, leaving the side of the bill upon 
which the fi>rt of St Vincent is 
placed, a very didicult path leads down 
to the river, which is crossed to arrive 
at the little village of Ubaye. 

From this place, one road passes 
down by the river to its confluence 
with the Durance at La Brioule; 
and another, up the side of the moun- 
tain to the Col de Pontis, which leads 
to Savines on the Durance, in the 
high road from Gap to Embrun, 
which is distant from Savines, 8 miles 
(Route 185.). 



From the ascent to the Col da 
Pontis, on looking hack towards the 
valley of the Ubaye, the hill of St. 
Vincent is a strikingly fine object, 
surmounted by forts which formerly 
guarded the entrance to the valley of 
Barcelonette^ when it was under the 
dominion of Sa^pdinia. By a wise 
arrangement, it was ceded to France 
in exchange for the valleys of Prage- 
las and Exilles, when the states of 
France and Sardinia prudently agreed 
■upon the chain of the high Alps as 
their line of demarcation. 

ROUTE 135. 

PASS OF THX COL DX TXMnx FAOM 
* TUaiN TO NICE. 

27i Posts, = about 115 English Miles. 

The road quits Turin by the Porto 
Nuovo» and continues by the side of 
the river Po, to 

2| Carignano, This town, of 7200 
inhabitants on its left bank, has long 
been an appanage to the younger 
branch of the royal family of &ir- 
diuia, who purchased it from the Mar- 
quises of Romagnano; the son of the 
king bears the title of Prince of Cari- 
gnan. Tlie objects best worth notice 
here are, the Church, the marble tomb 
of Blanche of Montferrat, and the 
equestrian statue of Jacques Provana. 

The Po is crossed a mile or two 
after quitting the town. 

2^ Raeeonigi, a town of 10,000 
inhabitants, on tlie banks of the Mai- 
ra. The Pabice of the Prince of 
Carignan, recently fitted up, and the 
park attached to it, merit notice. 

IJ SaviglianOy a town of 15,000 in- 
habitants, still retaining its ancient 
fortifications, tliough no longer a place 
of strength. At the end of the princi- 
pal street is a Triumphal Arch, erected 
in honour of the marriage of Victor 
Amadeus with the Princess Christine 
of France. 

2i Centallo. 

1^ ConifOr Cuneo. Inn : La Posta, 
a good sleeping place. An episcopal 
city, with a population of 1 8,000 souls. 
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snd once a strong fortress, of whidi 
conspicuous mention is made in all 
the campaigns of Italy, down to the 
time of the battle of Marengo ; after 
which its fortifications were demolish- 
ed by the French, and converted into 
agreeable promenades ( Route 134.). 

The fiitidity of the cholera at Conl, 
in 1835, was greater than in any other 
part of Europe. 

About 6 miles beyond this city, the 
road quits the great plain of the Po and 
its tributaries, to dive into the recesses 
of the mountains. The ascent thus £u: 
iroraTurin is scarcely perceptible. Near 
San Dalmazzo, distinguished by its 
ancient Benedictine abbey, the Monte 
Viso is seen in clear weather towel- 
ing over the intervening Alps, and 
the general line of the range in 
colossal elevation. Its snow-clad 
peak, rising more than 12,000 feet 
above the sea level, is a truly magni- 
ficent object. 

From San Dalmazzo a road turns 
off on the west to the Col d'Argen- 
tiere, and to Barcellonette in France. 
See Route 135. 

1} Robillante. 

1 Lirtume, the station of the dou- 
aniers, who annoy travellers coming 
from Nice, though it is under the same 
government, as much as if they came 
from France or the Milanese. Here 
a bridge of nine arches was built by 
Victor Amadeus, to carry the road 
over the torrent of the Vermenagno. 

The next stage comprises the ascent 
of. the col, which is surmounted by 
skilfully constructed terraces, form- 
ing a series of zigzags. About half- 
way from the summit, an attempt 
was made by the former princes of 
Savoy, and cmitinued down to the 
French occupation in 1794, to bore 
a tunnel through the mountain, 
and thus avoid altogether the tedious 
passage over its crest. If completed, 
it would have been more than a mile 
and a half long, and would have sur- 
passed every similarwork in the Alps. 

The culminating point b a narrow 



ridge, 6162 feet above the sea. On the 
nmrth and west it conunandsafineview 
of the Alps firom Monte Viso to Monte 
Rosa ;while, on the south, the Medi* 
terranean may be fiuntly discerned. 
Near the top there is a house of refuge: 
a succesaon of more than fifty sigzags 
conducts the road down to 

4 Teiufe (Inn, Hotel Royal, good), 
a little town on the Roya. Here 
are the picturesque ruins of a castle> 
the residence formerly of the counts 
of Tende. 

The narrow defile of the Bojt 
presents scnne striking scenes, es- 
pecially near Saorgio, where a fort 
perched on a rocky knoll commands 
the passage of the gorge. It was 
taken by the French in the campaign 
of i 794. Below Saorgio there is a very 
savage defile, through which the road 
passes on the banks of the Roya to 

2i Ghiandala, At the little inn on 
the Roya here, excellent trout may be 
procured. This is the best sleeping 
quarters between Coni and Nice. Th» 
village is very pretty, and most beau- 
tifully situated in the vale of the 
Roya, though overhung by abrupt and 
barren peaks. 

The road now crosses the Col de 
Brovis, a spur or off-set from the 
main chain of Alps, 4277 feet high. 
At its south base, close under the bill 
lies 

2^ SospeOo, deep sunk in the little 
vale of the Bevera, which abounds in 
thick woods, in olives, and figs. The 
Bevera forms a junction with the 
Roya about 12 miles below Ghian* 
dolo, and thence flows 4 miles further 
into the Mediterranean at Venti* 
miglia. Inn detestable ; musquitocs 
in myriads. 

Another minor ridge, called the Col 
de Braus, 3845 feet above the sea, 
remains to be surmounted before the 
traveller descends into the valley of 
the river Paglione, to reach 

2| La Scarena. 

The sudden transition from the 
bleak and bare ridges of limeston^i 
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traversed by the roadj to the luxuriant 
vegetation and high cultivation of the 
Hiviera, is very striking. 
24 NiCEy in Route 136. 

ROUTE 136. 

NICE TO GENOA, BY THE CORNICE OR 
RIVIERA. 

35| Posts, « about 130 Eng. Miles, 
lliis road, commonly called the 
Riviera, is decidedly one of the most 
interesting routes into Italy. It is 
less a pass pf the Alps than a road by 
which they may be avoided, as it is 
carried all alongthe shores or on slopes 
of the subalpine chain, just before 
it dips into the sea. It is not liable, 
like other passes into Italy, to be ob- 
structed by snow, on which account it 
is to be preferred to all other roads to 
or from that country in the winter 
season. 

This route along the Maritime Alps 
was the earliest passage frequented 
by the Romans : it was called the Via 
Aurelia, .and was the first which they 
carried out of Italy beyond the Alps. 
Ceesar entered Italy, this way when 
about to encounter Pompey, and cross 
the Rubicon, — a circumstance alluded 
to by Virgil ; — 

Aggeribus socer Alpinis, atque arce Mnncecij 
D^endenSj gener adversis instructus Eois. 

The Cornice is, as its name implies, 
a ledge cut in the sides of the moun- 
tains which overhang the sea in this 
route,' and combines the advantage of 
alpine scenery possessing all its grand 
and savage features on one side, 
with the deep blue of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, of which It seldom loses 
sight, on the other. It is carried 
along the shore round capes, on turn- 
ing the sharp angles of which, the 
most exquisite prospects unexpect- 
^ly burst into view : sometimes it 
ascends a spur of the Alps in order to 
avoid a detour, and then an exten- 
sive view is displayed of the long curve 
of the beach, with receding bays and 
advancing headlands stretching out 



one beyond another in the distitnce*' 
Numerous antique towns, abounding 
in curious relics of architecture not 
yet described in any English work, 
stud the margin of the shore, and 
picturesque white latteen sails sparkle 
along the dark blue sea. 

Nice. (Ital. Nizza.) Inns: Hotel 
des Strangers ; Hotel de Yorck -,. 
Pension Anglaise; Hotel de l'£u--. 
rope* 

Nice, a town of 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, is less remarkable for anything' 
which it contains than for its situa- 
tion on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the foot of the Alps,- 
which shelter it as with a wall from 
most of the cold winds, except the 
bise or west wind. All the rich ve- 
getable productions of a southern 
climate — oranges, figs, olives, pome- 
granates, capers, myrtles, and even 
palm trees — flourish around, and lit 
the open air. On account of these 
peculiar advantages of climate, it is 
annually resorted to by invalids in 
the winter season, and the English 
usually form a predominating colony 
here. 

Nice is built on the banks of the 
river Paglione, and along the margia 
of a little bay : it is provided with a 
small port and pier, at which the 
steamers to and from Marseilles and 
Genoa touch. The ground plan of 
the town is in the shape of a triangle. 
The language of the lower ordeis i^ 
a singular dialect, in which Latin, 
French, and some words of 7^eutonic 
origin are intermixed. The quarter 
called Croix de Marbre is that in 
which the English chiefly reside, 
though its situation is not well chosen 
for invalids : a row of houses built 
under the shelter of the old cqstlcy on 
the opposite side of the river, would 
be far preferable. Nice is most agree- 
able as a residence during the months 
of November, December, and Janu- 
ary. In February, tlie Vent de Bise 
begins to blow, and drives away the 
invalids. Persons in bad health ought 
to avoid the heights abQve the town; 
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wlwAi a« much exposed to ooM 
blaito from the Alps: from these the 
town tosetf k shelterad. 

Hie roekj eminenee eroiinied by 
fbn Mbmiambam, and bearing at the 
estrene point of ^e promontbiy a 
lighthouse, eommands a very ezten- 
d«a and beautiiiil mw all along the 
ooMt westward to Antibes, in France, 
aad Cannes Cwhere Lord Brougluun 
and Sir Herbert Taylor bare built 
themselTes ▼illas), and eastward it ex- 
tends to Mentone, and the picturesque 
oastle of Monaco ; the island of Cor- 
sica, more than' 90 miles oflT, is also 
▼inble in clear weather. On the east 
side of the promontory of Montalban 
lies tiw little town of VilU Franca, 
the place for quarantine^ and a station 
for galley slaves, situated at the end 
of a nearly oval harbour, deep and 
large enough to hold 100 ships d 
the line, but exposed to the south, 
where it is entered by a narrow 
mouth. The east slope of the hill 
is so much more sheltered than even 
Nice, that aloes and lemon groves 
flourish in the open air at Villa 
Franca. Outside the bay there is a 
considerable Fishery of Tunny f which 
begins in April. 

The eminent naturalist, M. Risso, 
who resides at Nice, has published a 
most valuable description uf its geo- 
logy, natural productions, &c. 

Very pretty boxes, toys, &o., in the 
style of Tunbridge ware, and even 
larger articles for liouseliold furniture, 
are manufactured at Nice from the 
olive wood. From the wood of the fig 
tree, turned in the lathe, baked in a 
ftimaoe, and covered with a black 
varnish, light cups, and other utensils 
capable of holding hot water, are 
formed. The stalks of the palm 
leatves are converted into walking, 
sticks. 

The Journey to Genoa along the 
Riviera may be performed in a light 
oaldche, with post-horses, in 2i or 
ef«n 9 days, halting at Oneglia. Few 
travelers, however, will 1^ willing 
to pass over its interesting scenes in 



so hurried a manner, Itisaeountry 
to be dwelt upon: Ibe artist may 
enrich his sketdi-book at e^ery step, 
and the architect or antiquary will 
find ample fidd for the most interest- 
ing researches. Persons travelling 
in a heavy carriage, which requires 
fonr horses, should be cautioned that 
in some places the rood is steep and 
narrow, and runs along the verges of 
precipices, whose bases, 200 or aOO 
feet below, are washed by llie Medi- 
terranean: parapets are not always 
provided in such spots; . and, un- 
less fhfB horses are very ^piiet, and 
accustomed to the road, there is 
some danger. With a heavy car- 
riage, the traveller should compel 
the postilion to drag down every 
hill, and the drag-staff should be let 
down always in ascending the bill ; 
lest the horses should back over the 
precipice. With a light caldche there 
is little to fcar on liiis score; and, 
indeed, since the opening of the rood 
only one carriage has been over- 
turned down the piccipice. With 
Velturino horses the journey may 
be made in four days, and may be 
thus advantageously divided. Start 
from Nice in the aricrnoon, or earlier 
to visit Monaco, and rest : — 

1st night at Mentone, where there 
is a very comfortable little inn. 

2d, Oneglia — good inn. 

3d, Savona — capital inn; and in 
the morning of the 

4th, To Genoa. 

A long and laborious ascent leads 
out of Nice to an elevation of 150O 
or 1600 feet above the city. On this 
height the road is carried along for 
some distance ; and oiTcrs a series of 
views of extraordinary beauty, extend- 
ing over Nice and Villa Franca, which 
appear at the feet of the spectator; 
while, if he look back along the coast 
of France, he may discern the C»- 
trelles, Cannes, Antibes, and the 
castle of the Isle S^. Marguerite, 
the prison of the Man in the Iron 
Masque, and the Islands of Hydres, 
rising against the horizon. Further 
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on the road, £aa appears below, sin- 
gularly perched on a rook; and at the 
sea side» the eastellated Monaco, also 
otowniog a rocky promontory. 

At Turbia (a oomiption of Tro- 
pboea Aiigusti) stands the remarkable 
niin of a Boman monummt erected to 
ooaMnesnorate the conquest of the 
vaiious tribes of the Maritime Alps by 
Augustus ; a design which would have 
long since been firustrated by the de« 
atruotion of the inscription, had the 
laet not been recorded by Pliny. It 
is a vast circularstructure surmounted 
by a tower. The village has been built 
<Nit of its fragments and masses : the 
ground is strewn with blocks and in- 
scriptions, and ba8-relie& are built 
into some of the walls. 

We now enter the principality of 
Monaco, which, though only eight 
miles long by five broad, is yet 
governed by a sovereign princei under 
the protection of Sardinia, who levies 
duties and taxes, and is occasionally 
very troublesome to travellers, by 
means of his douane and police offi- 
cers. His revenues are derived chiefly 
from oranges and lemons, which grow 
abundantly in his territory. The 
principality was founded in the tenth 
century, in favour of the Grimaldi 
family; but when the male line be- 
came extinct, it descended through 
the females to the fEimily of Mati' 
gnon. The reigning prince resides 
chiefly at Paris. 

Montieo, the capital, is a singular 
town, fortified, and containing 1200 
inhabitants. It is built on an elevated 
rock, a promontory above the sea, 
on the shore of a little bay, on the 
right of oiur road. It is said to have 
been founded by Hercules, and was 
known to the ancients as <* Portus 
Herculis MoncecL" It has the ho- 
nour of having been menti<med by 
Virgil. Close to the castle cactuses 
grow in profusion. 

6 MentonBt also within' the prin-, 
cipaUty, is a much larger place, of 
9000 inhabitants, provided with a 
port* Mentone, though counted 6 



posts from IJice^ is not more tliao 
20 English miles distant. 

Near Mentone a flue arch has beeB 
thrown across the goigeof the Batissi 
Rossi, on the high road to Venti* 
miglia. The tra^ller should not lail 
to alight, enter a vineyard on the 
right hand ' close to the brix^e, and 
examine this extraordinary strufitme^ 
in such a situation, it is called the 
Pont St. Louis. 

1} Ventimiglia (^ASbimu fntemt* 
Hum), Inn : Hotel de Turin. This 
small town has been recently fcurtified. 

Near Bordigbiiera, and in other 
places along the coast, palm trees 
grow in the open air ; but they wiU 
scarcely be recognised as such at first, 
owing to the practice of swathing 
their branches io protect their leaves, 
which form an iooportant article ci 
commerce, being exported to Rome 
and other large cities of Italy, to be 
used in the religious ceremonies of 
Palm Sunday. 

3 St, Remy, or St Remo, is a con- 
siderable town, of 11,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the slope of a hilL It 
exports large quantities of oil, dried 
fruits, and lemons. 

2\ St. Stephano. The scenery falls 
off in interest between Porto Mau- 
rizio and Oneglia. The route is 
chiefly on the shore, and is a wretched, 
uninteresting x)ortion of the route. 

2f Oneglia, a town of 5000 inha- 
bitants, the birthplace of Andrla 
Dona : it is famed for good oil. It 
was taken by the French in the cam- 
paign of 1792-4, 

4 Alassio. 

1} AOtengOy a very ancient and 
interesting town. The AJbitan In- 
gaunum of the Roman itineraries 
contains many interesting relics of 
the middle ages, such as a circular 
baptistery. Several remarkably lofty 
towers, and the whole of the ancient 
feudal fortificatums still remain. 

The streeta of many of the old 
towns through which the road is car- 
ried are so narrow, that the walls of 
the houses on both sides are grooved 
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by the marks of the axletree. From 
the scarcity of ports in some parts of 
the coast, Tessels of SO or 40 tons 
burden are drawn up high and dry 
on the beach. Several of the torrents 
descending from the Alps require to be 
forded ; a process attended, at times, 
with some risk, owing to their sud- 
den increase after rain : they subside, 
however, equally £ut 

The views of the bay of Albenga, 
from either of its headland boundaries, 
are singularly beautiful. 

The last hill on the road remains 
to be surmounted before reaching 
Finale. Its ascent is not less than 
three miles long, and the descent by 
zigzags, on the east side, two iniles. 
To avoid this unnecessary labour, 
the government are at present con- 
structing a new line close to the sea. 
In 1838, at least 400 workmen were 
employed in opening a tunnel through 
a part of the mountain for it to pass, 
and thus preserve its level without 
ascent or descent. 

S Finale^ a town of 7000 inhabit- 
ants. 

Soon after leaving Finale, the road 
passes the western headland of the 
little bay of Noli, by a gallery cut in 
the rook, 500 feet long. The effect 
of looking from it, on emerging upon 
jthe deep blue sea, is very striking. 

The little fishing town of Noli, 
once a republic I is supposed to be 
the Ad Navalia of Antoninus. The 
town is deeply embayed between the 
capes of Noli and Vado. The road 
round the latter is very fine to 

Vado, which is passed a short while 
before reaching Savona ; it was the 
Roman Vada Sabatia. 

3^ Savona. 

&ivona (Sabatium), an episcopal 
town of 12,000 inhabitants, was at one 
time the most important seaport on 
this coast next to Genoa, and excited 
the fear and jealousy of her citizens, 
who, to keep down so formidable a 



rival, ruined the harbour for a timi 
by sinking two old vessels Isden with 
stones at its mouth, in 1525. The 
French afterwards repured the dif 
mage, and it is once more a flourish- 
ing port, carrying on a considerable 
export trade of sail-cloth, cables, 
soap, fruit, and lace. There are scTe- 
ral fine ehwches here. The Duomo, 
richly decorated, contains pamtingi 
by Albano. 

Between Savona and Genoa the 
magnificent new road is conducted 
on a perfect level, near the sea, partly 
along arched terraces, partly through 
cuttings and blastings by gunpowder 
in the solid rock. As a work of en- 
gineering, it is not surpassed on any 
alpine pass. 

Cogureto, or Cogoleto, a humWe 
village, would be passed unnotieed, 
except for a claim which it sets up of 
being the birthplace of Christopha 
Columbus. The generally reccired 
opinion, founded on Columbus's will, 
is, that Genoa was the place where that 
great man first drew breath. Hei^ 
nevertheless, is shown the idente^ 
house by the sea side ; and it is marked 
by more than one inscription to com* 
memorate the fact. Thewai,itm^ 
be observed, does not express that he 
was born in the dty of Genoa, bat 
that he was a Genoese, — " ^»** 
yo nacido in Genova,'' — being, as the 
will was written in Spanish and » 
Spain, as applicable to the state as to 
the city. At Cogoleto the torrent 
Leone is crossed by a ford : it ^ 
times a dangerous stream, wben 
swollen by rains. 

4^ Voltri. . 

The tall white tower of the light- 
house of Genoa, seen at a long dis- 
tance off, announces the approach to 
that proud and stately city. 

S| Genoa. 

See Handbook for Noarftf** 
Italy. 
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Aar, river, 82. 90. 

, falls of, 84. 

river, junction of, with Limmat and 

Reuss, 15. 

, source of, 85. 

AaraUt 14. 

Aarberg, 7. 119. 

Aarburg, 12. 

Abries, 342. 

Adelboden, 104. 

Adula, monte, 215. 

Agnes, queen oT Hungary, founder of Ko- 

ulgsfelden, 15. Her cruelty, 16. 
Agno, 223. 
Aigle, L' 151. 
Aiguebellette, 334. 
Aigueblanche, 315. 
Aiguile, the, 301. 

Aimaville, 269. Roman aqueduct, 270. 
Aime (Axuma), 317. 
Airolo, 98. 100—103. 
Aix les Bains, 312. Mineral and other 

springs of, 312. 
Alagna, 2S& 
Albenga, 353. 
Athens, 311—313. 

Albert, emperor of Austria, murdered, 15. 
Albinen, village of, 107. 
Albis Wirthshaus, 35. 

hill, 35. 

Albula pass, 200. 
Alby, 311. 
Algaby, 160. 
Allee Blanche, 305. 
Allenluften, 117. 
Almengal, 245. 
Alpbach, 81. 
Alpenstock, 110. 

its uses, XXV. 

Alpine horn, 80. 
Alpinula, Julia, 118. 
^— Byron's lines on, 118. 
Alpnacht, 57. 

, slide of, 57. 

Alpine passes, xxix. Singing, xxxv. 

Alp horn, xxxvi. 

Alps, first view of them fVom the Jura, xxvi. 

Panoramas of, xxvii. Near views of, xxvii. 

Roads over, xxix. 
AUdorf, 94. 



Altdorf, tower of, 95. 
Altenberg, 67- 
AlUtetten, 169. 
Amadeus VIIL, 53. 
Amsteg, 95. 
Andeer, 208. 
Andelfingen, 23. 
An der Lenk, 109. 
Andermatt, 94. 

or Urseren, 98. 

* to Coire by the Oberalp, 197. 

Anetor Ins, 119. 

Angrona, valley of, 341. ' ^ 

Annecy, S09— 311. 

leVieux, 311. 

Annemasse, 284. 

Antigorio, val, 88. ^ ,^ 

Anzasca, val, 239, 240, 241. Beauty of its 

scenery, and superior condition of its 

peasantrv, 241. 243. 
AosTA, VAL D', 250—256. 

* to Turin, 255. 

"♦ to Martigrty and the Great St, Bernard; 

26. 
•to St. Branchier by the valley of Bagnes 

and col de Fenfetre, 265. 

to Ponte, 269. 

Appenzrll canton, 177' 

village, 178. 

to St. Gall, 177. 

Arbedo, 216. 

Arbon, 167. 

Arc de Zan, 105. 

Arenenberg, 21. 

Arete Blanche, 248. 

Argenti^re, 347. 

Argovie, 14. 

Arly, valley of the, 307. 

Arnand, Henry, 338, 369. 

Arona, 164. ColoSsus of San Carlo, 164. 

to Varallo, 229. 

Arpenaz, Nant d', 286. 

Arth,34. 40. 

Arve, junction with the Rhone, lo8. 

source of the, 302. 

Arveyron, source of, 297. 

Avalanches, liv. Danger ft-om, lv. \ a- 

rieties of, lv. Catastrophes arising from, 

rv. Windofj LVi. 
Avenches, 118 
Aventicum, 118. 
Aufnau, isle of,- 30. 
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Augtt, 7. 

Attinghaiuen,thebirtbplace of Walter Farst, 

96. 
Aubonne, 129. 
Auxonne, 150« 
Ajeat, 109. 



B. 

BMbalp, 79. 

Baden Mths, 17. 

Bagoec, valley and inundation, S65. Mode 
of preventinff a dmilar cata«trophe, 267. 

" Bakewdl** Tour in the Tarentaije/* ex- 
tract ttom, SIO, 

BAle. 1. 

BaUsthal. a 

Balmat) Jacquei, 293. 

Balme, Col de, 301. 

Balme, Grotte de, £86. 

BaliiUe, 339. 

Barcelonette, S4& 

Bard, fort, S5L 

Barrai, Bl, prior of the hospice of the Stau 
plon, 160. 

Basel. 1. 

Ba8U, 1. Cathedral,!. Council of, 2. Pub- 
lic library, i. CoUecti<ni of the works of 
Hcrfbein, 2. University, 3. Dance of Death, 
S. Political dissensions, 1. Public con- 

' veyances, 5. 

to Bienne, by the Munster Thai, 5. 

— » to Schaff'hausen,7. 

— .-> to Soleure, by the Ober Hauenstein, 8. 

— — to Xiuceme, by the Unter Hauenstein, 
12. 

— — to Aarao, 14 ^ 

— — to Zurich, 15. 

Basle Campagne, 4. 8. 



Baths of : 

—^ Gals, 177. 

—^ Grange (Grenchen), 12, 

Heinrichsbad, 180. 

.-.-.Leuk,l06. 
-— — Lotehe, 106. 

— Pfeffers, 170. 

— Rosenlaui, 80. 
— » Schinlznach, 17. 
— — Stachelberg, 

Weissbad, 178. 

fiatterkinden, 63. 
Bata, value of, vin. 
Baveno,162. 

to VaraUo, 233. 

Bedretto, val, lOa 103. 

, hamlet of, 103. 

Bears of Berne, 6& 

Beatus, cave of, 71. 

Beaufort, Maxime de, 907> 

Beauvoisin. Pont, 325. 

Bellagio, m 

Bellegarde, 140. 

Belgirate, l64. 

Bellens, 217. 

BeUituuma.in. Castles, 217. 

— ^. to Magadino and Locarno, 218. 

-— to Lugano, by Mont Cenere, 221. ' 

— . « to $lUgen and Coire, by the pass of 

the Bemardin, 218. 
Beresal, 159. 
Bei^ainasque shepherds, 201. 

Bergun,S0O. 



Bemardin pass, 214. Vinago,215. 

Bbbnb, 64. Clock-tower; fountains, 64. 
Bernese Alps, 64. Minster, 65. Moieuas, 
65. The Ba i en g rabeu, 6& Charitable in- 
stitutions, 66L Promenades, 67. HLrtory 
of, 681 

Bbrmx toThun,68. 

— .^ to Lausanne, by Freyburg, ILSl 

—^ to Lausanne, by Morat, 116. 

to Neufbh&tel, lia 

Bemina pass, SOS. 

Bersesio, 347. 

Bertha, queen of Burgundy, 116. Saddle o^ 
11& 

Berthollet, the chemist, birthplace o^ 311. 

Bessans, 319. 

Bex, 151. Salt mines and works, 151 . 

toSion, by the Diablerets, IM. 

Biasca, 108. Church of, 102. 

Biberegg, isa Cradle of the Redln^a, ISO. 

Biel, 7. 

Biella, 235. NAtre Dame d'Oropa, 235, 236. 

Bied, stream of, 126. 

Bienne, 7. 

• to Bade, 7. 

— . to Berne, 7. 

to NeuchAtel. 122. To Yverdun, 122. 

Bienne, lake of, 122. 

Bionnassai, glacier of, 302. 

Bin, valley of the, 5w Source of, 6L 

Bivio Stella, 199. 

Blakenstock, 91. 

Blegno, val, 197. 102. 

Blistered feet, to cure, xzin. 

Blumlis alp, 104. 

Bobbio, 341. 

Boden See, 166. 

Boghy, gorge of, 92. 

Bolete or Boletone, 2S7. 

Boltingen, 111. 

Bon-homme, Col de, 302. 

Bonneville, 284. 307. 

Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon, 149. 

Bonstetten, 35. 

Borgomaniera, 229. 

Borromean islands, 163. 

Borromeo, San Carlo, 99. Statue, 160. 

Bossons, glacier, 291. 

Botaberg, 15. 

Bfitclingen, 95. 

— — parliament of, 95. 

Bourg d'Oysans, S34. 

S. Maurice, 279. 304. 317. 

Bourget Laide, 312. 

Bovaret, 154. 

Bezel, 320. 

Bramegg, ascent of, 62. 

Branchier, St., 256. 

Bregaglia, val, 213. 

Brennet, lake, 128. 

Brennieres, 318. 

Brenva, glacier, 306L 

Breven, 296. 

Breuil, 249. 

Briangon, 336. 

— to Susa, by the pass of the MontGen^vre. 
337,338. 

Brida, 300. 

Brieg, 157. 

Brienz, 82. 

-^ lake of, 82. 

Brienzergrat, 82. 

Bristenstock, 96. 

BrockediM, Wm., quotations from, 840. do . 
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Broye, valley of, 116. 

Bruck, 15. 

Bmnig, the pass of, 57. 

Brunnen, 54. 

Brugg, 15. 

Brussone, S3S. 

Burglen, 184 

Bussingen, 44. 

Buet, S88. 

Buf&lora pass, SOS. 

Bulach, S4. 

BuUe, 112. 

Buntschi, lia 

Buonaparte at Fort Bard, 251.' 

at the Great St Bernard, 857. 

Biirglen, 95. 

Buttishol2, 13. 

Btron, Lord, his description of the Alps as 
seen ftom the Jura, x^^til Scenery of his 
drama of Manured, 69. His Swiss tour, 
69. Description of the Staubbach, 74 Of 
Uie Wengem Alp, and its avalanches, 
76. Lines on the ossuary of Morat, 117. 
On Lake Leman, in a calm, 141. In a 
storm, 141. Clarens, 148. CtaUloD,149. 



C. 



Cadenabbia, 224 
Caesar at Geneva, 135. 
Calixtu8lI.,Pope,91. ^^. , 

Calvin, John, at Geneva, 133. His laws, 

134. Condemnation of Servetus, 134. 
Campea, val, 273. 
Campo Dolcmo, 211. 
Cappel, 35. 
Cardinell pass, 210. 
Carignano, 349. 

Caroline, queen of England. 225. 
Carouse, 116. 
Casaccia, 214. 
Castasegna, 213. 
Castella, terrace of, 339. 
Castello, 102. Church of San, 101. 
Castels, 198. 

C^ard, engineer of the Simplon, 157. 
Cenis, mont, 329. Little, 331. 
Centron, village of, 316. 
Ceresol, 275. 
Cerisio, Lago, 223. 

Cemets, 203. « . «,„ «, 

Cervin, Mont, 248. Pass of, 247— 249. 
Cesanne to Pignerol, by the Col de Sestridres, 

3S8. 
Chaffe-Quarrg, 304. 
Chaille, La, 325. 
Chaine, La, 127. 
Chaises a porteurs, xviit. 
ChMets and pasturages, xJ.vi, 
Chambave wine, 25^ 
Chamberry, 313. 327. _^ 
Chamberry * to Geneva, 313. 
—— • to Pont Beauvoisin, 394. ' 
— 'R'-to Lanslebourg, by the Col d'Iseraii, 

313—319. 
Chamouni,' 291. Origin of the nam% 291. 

Guides, 292. Excursion around, 293. 

Montonvert, 293. Jardin, 294. Elegere, 

295. Breven, 296. Source of Arvcyron, 

297. Chapeau, 297. Ascent of Mont 

Blanc, 296. 
..«»-.* to Geneva, 291. 



Chamouni to Martigny by the T6te Noire,299. 

..^..^ the Col de Balme, 301. 

——————— the Colde Bon.homme,302. 

— to Cormayeur, bj th'e Col deBon-homme 

and the Col de la Seigne, 302—306. 
Champ Fleuri glacier, 110. 
Champigno), 110. 
Chapeau, S97. 
Chapiu, 302. 
Char-d-banc, xvi. 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 124 
Charmontane glacier, 26B. 
Chasseral, 124. 
— mont, 7. 
Chat, Mont du, 321. 
Cb&teau d'Oex, IIL 
Ch&teau Duing, 311. 
^— de Queiras, 342. 
Chatel St Denis, 113. 
Chatillon. 249. 

to Visp, by the pass of mont Cervin, S49. 

.—. to Aosta, 252. 

Chaux de Fonds, La, 125. 

Chaux de Milieu, 126. 

Cheeses, Swiss, xlvil 182. 

Chcde, cascade and lake, 288. 

Chiavennot 211. 
— >- to Como, 212. 

* to Splugen, 211. 

— — to St Mauritz, by the pass of the Maloya, 
213. 

Chillon, castle of, 149. 

Ciamot, 196. 

Cima de Jazi, 245. ^ 

Cime du Fours, 304 

Clair^e, Col, 331. 

Clarens, 147. Byron's deecilption, 146. 

Clariden alps, 183. 

eleven, 211. 

Cluse, La, pass of, 136. 

Clusette, la, defile, 127. 

Clusone, valley of the, 338. 

Cluzes, 285. 

CooNE, val de, 270. Iron mines, 271. 

village of, 271. Glacierof, 271. 

— — fen^tre de 272. 

CoiRE, 174 C&urcb of St Lucius, 174 Bi- 
shop's palace, 174 Post-horses, l74 Money, 
175. Romansch tongue, 175. Government 
of the Grisons, 175. 

.— ~ * to Ffeffler's baths, 174. 

.—' * to Constance, 174 

— * to Zurich, 174 

.—. * to Schaffhausen through Toggenburg, 
180. 

to Andermett by the Vorder Rhenstiial, 

194. 

to St Mauritz by the Juller, 198. 

to Fonte in the Engadine, by the Albula, 

200. 

to Spliigen, by the Via Mala, 204 

-_ to Bcllinzona, by the Bemardin, 204 214. 

to Chiavenna, by the Spliigen, 204 209. 

Columbus, birthplace of, 354 
Col d'Antcme, 2B9. 

de Balme, 301. 

— .de Bon-homme, 303. 
de Colma, 231. 

Gauche, 304 

Lautaret, 319. 
du Mont, 279. 
le la Seigne, 305. 

Tende, 35a 

Tamie, 311. 
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CqI de VftDoiie, SSI. 

— de ViM, 343. 

ColiTo.ftl3. 

ColonDA, Prosper, turpriMd by the French, 

5ld 
Colouufl of Carlo Borromeo, 182. 
Columbier, 134. 
Ck>luret, litUe, 376. 
Combal, lake of, 305. 
Combe de Savoie, 307. 
Comblou^907. 
Como, lake of, 334 
Concise, 134. 
Conflans, 308. 
Coni, 349. 
CoxsTANCB, 33. Minster, 83L Great council 

of Constance, 33. Huss, 33. 

, lake of, 166. 

to St Ooll, I6a 

CoxffFANCB to Coire, 165—168. 
Contamines, 303. 
Conto Monte, 313. 
Coppet, 143. 
Coquempin wine, 156. 
Cormajreur, 358. 

* to Turin, £55. 

* to Martigny, by the col de Ferret, 368. 

to St. Maurice, by the Little Sc Bernard, 

380. 
••— * to Chamouny, by the AU^e Blancfae,306. 
Cornice, 351. 
Cortoillod, 134. 
Cossonex, 139. 
Courrendelin, 6. 

Coucy, Ingelram de, defeat of, 63. 
Couvrecle, 395. 
Coverdale, Miles, prints the first English 

Bible at Zurich, 36. 
Cramer's " Dissertation on the Passage of 

Hannibal," extract from, 332. 
Crammont, mont, 380. View (Vom, 381. 
Cran, 311. 
Credo, 88. 
Crenone, val, 103. 
Cretinism, lviii. 
Creux de Vent mountain, 187. 
-^■^ echo of, 137. 
Crissolo, village of, 345. 
Croix, Col de, 343. 1 

Croix de Xi volet, col, 876. 
Cromwell (Oliver), embankment at Bobbio 

built by, 341, * 
Cruseilles, 308. 
Culm Haus inn, 49. 
Curaglia, 197. 
Custom-house, Sardinian, 348. 



D. 

Dachsfelden, 6. 

Dala, river, 107. 

Dalmazio, St., 345. 350. 

Dance of Death* 3. 

Dtttschbach waterfall, 91. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, ^rave of, 138. 

Dauben See, 105. 

Dazio Grande, 101. 

Demont, 346. 

Dent de Jaman, pass of, 113. 

Dessaix's monument, 358. 

Destal, 244. 

Devil's bridge, 96. 



DiablereU, 154. 
Diemtigen thai, 108. 
Dietikon, 18. 
I>(/(7n, 139. 

to Geneva, 130l 

Diligences in Switzerland, zin. 

Diodati campagna, 139. 153. 

DirecHoiu for traveiUng in Switzerland, xzl 

— — — — -^— — in Piedmont and 

Savoy, 337. 
Disiderius, king of Lombardy, 101. 
Dissentis, abbot of, 99. 
Dinentii abbey, 196. 

to Reichenau, 195. 

— — to Blegno by the Lukmanier, 197. 

to Andermatt by the Oberalp, 196. 

Distances in Switzerland, xn. 

in Piedmont, S3a 354. 

Divico, conqueror of the Romans, ISO. 

Dobbia, val, 287. 

Dodi berg, 183. 

Doire, river, 250.' 

Ddle, view fVom the, 130. 

Domdidier, 119. 

Domessin, 333. 

Domleschg valley, 305. 

Domo d'OssoIa, 88. 163. 

Donas, 351. 

Domach, battle of, 5. * 

Doron de Beaufort, 307. 

— de Bozel, 315. 

Doubs, river, 136. 

Douvaine, 153. 

Doveria, 160. 

Drainage of the lake of Lungem, SQL 

Drance, inundation of, 365. 

Dugia, val, 3-35. 

Duing, chAteau, 311. 

Duport, Baron, 373. 310. 

Duprg, 116. 



E. 

Eau Mortet311. 

Eau Noire, 399. 

Eschallans, 125. 

Echelles< Lee, 336. 

Ecluse, r, fort,.140. 

Eginenthal, 87. 

Eginen, 86. 

Egeri, lake, 190. 

E^lisau, 24. . 

Eigher, great, 77. 

Klein, 77. 

Einsiedeln abbey, 184. Pilgrimage de- 
scribed, 186. . " ^ "^ 

to Schwytz, 140. 

Eismeer, 78. 

Elm, 193. 

Embrun to Salufczo (or Saluces), by the Col 
de Viso, 343. 345. 

Emme, river, 62. 

Emmenthal, valley of, 63. 

Engadine tlfiscrihed, 801. S03L 

Engelberg, village and abbey of, 190. 

Engelhorner, 80. 

Engestein, 63. 

Enghe. 67. 

English war, and Barrow, 14 

Entlebuch, 63. 

Entremon^ val d', 256. 

Erasmus's grave, 3. 
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Eremiteffy notre dame dtB, 184i 
Erlach, castle of, 119. 
Erlenbach, pastor of, 100. 

vlUage of, 108. 110. 

Erni, Arnold, 55. 

Escalade of Geneva, 134. 

Escbolzmatt, 62. 

Escher von der Linth, 31. 

Essertines, 125. 

Etroubles, 265. 

Etzel, mont, 184. 

Evian, 154. 

** Excursions ]n the Alps," extracts f^oro, 

305. 33a 
Exilles, valley of, Saa 



Faido, 101. 

Falkenstein, castle of,. 9. 

Falls of the Rhine, 19. 

Faucigny, 284. 

Faulbom, 77. 

— — ascent of, 78. 

Faverges, 311. 

Fellenberg, M., 63. 

Fenestrelles, 338. 

Fenetre, Col de, 2€8. ^ 

Fennel thai, 108. 

Ferney, 139. 

Femingen, 92. 

Ferret, Col de, 2b8. Celebrated view Arom, 
269. 

Flderis baths, 198. 

Filisur, 200, 

Finale» 354. 

Finster Aarhom, 77. 86. 

Flora, 94. 

Firn, meaning of, xlix. 

Flegdre, 295. 

Fliras, 194. 

flowers, alpine, 331. XLiir. 

Fluellen, 56—94. 

Flue, Nico'as von du, 51. 

Flumet, 307. 

Foppiano, gorge of, 88. 

Forclax, Col de, 301. 

Forclaz, St. Gervais, 302. 

Forcola pass, 216. 

Formasza, 88. Vallev, 103. 

Fort Roc, 255. 

Fotschari-kase, 111. 

Foully, 302. 

Fountains, xxxv. 

Francis de Sales, 310. 

Frangy, 3ia 

Fraubrunnen, 63. 

Frauenfeld, 27. 

Freyburo, 113. Saarlne (Saane) river, 113. 
Suspension bridge, 114. Church of St. 
Nicholas, 114. Organ of, 115. Canton of, 
115. Pensionnat or Jesuits* school, 115. 
Lime-tree of, 115. Rathhaus, 115. Rue 
Court Chemin, 115. Rue Grande Fon- 
tainc, 11& Gorge de Ootteron, 116. 
Grotto of St Magdalene, llf 

Frick, 14. 

Frohnalpstock, 55. 

Frutigen, 104. 

Frutval, 88. 

Furca, pass of, 88. 

Furst, Walter, 55. 

Fuseli, Henry, 25. 



O. 

Gadmen, 83. 92. 

Gadraen, river, 83. 

Gais baths, 177. 

Galese, 275. 

Gall, St., 27. 

Galienstock, 89. 

Gallerie, 108. 

Ganther, 159. 

Gardoval, 202. 

Gattinara, 235. 

Gavet, village of, 334. 

Geant, Col de, 256. 299. 

Gemmi, pass of, 103. 

Geneva, 130. Inns, 130. Improvements, 
131. Domes, 131. Cathedral, 132. Musee 
Rath, 1S2L Library ; Museum, 132. His- 
tory, 133. Julius Cesar, 133. John CaU 
vin, 133. The escalade, 134. Rousseau, 
135. Botanic gardens ; French Revolu- 
tion, 135. Illustrious natives. 136. Watch- 
makers, 136. Passports, 137. Gates ; di. 
ligences; steamers, 137. Environs, 138. 
View of Mont Blanc, 138. Mont Saleve 

138. Campagne Diodati, 139. Ferney, 

139. Perte du Rhone, 140. 
Geneva, lake qf^ 141 to 154. 

— to Chamberry, by Annecy, 308. 313. by 
Rumilly,313. 

» to Dijon, 130. 

to Martigny and the Simplon by Lau- 
sanne, 142. 

to Martigny, by Thonon, 153. 

to.Chamouny, 284. 

money of, xi. 

Genivre, Mont, 337. 

Genlis, 130. 

Germanasca, 339* 

Gerolfingen, 119. 

Gersau, 53. 

Gessler's castle and death, 40. 

Gessner, the poet, birthplace of, 26. 

• naturalist, birthplace of, 26. 

monuments to, 264. 192. 

Gestad, 57. 

Getroz. glacier, 265. Ingenious mode of me* 
ventmg its increase, 297. 

Gex, 130. 

Ghiandola, 350. 

Gibbon's house at I.ausanne, 145. 

Giesbach Falls, 83. 

Giornico ([mis), 101. Church, 102. 

Glaciers, xlviii. Number and extent 
XLIX. Movement and melting, XLIX. Cre- 
vices, L. Colour, LI. Gu£^, li. Red 
snow, LI. Increase and diminution, lit. 
Moraines, liii. Use of, liii. Preparations 
for crossing, xxv. The' most remarkable 
in extent, xxvii. Mode of preventing 
their accumulation, 267.' 

Glarnisch mountain, 182. 192. 

Giants, 182. Manufactures ; Cheese, 182 
Roads and paths (torn, 183. 
• to St Wesen, 182, 
to Stachelberg baths, 18a 
to PfeflFbr's baths, 193. 
to Coire, 193. 

to Altorf, by the Klausen, 183. 
to Schwytz, by the Rlonthal and Muot- 
U, 191. 

Glarus, to Wesen, 181. 

slate, 193. 

Gletscher, meaning of, xlix. 
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Gl9i,157. 

GoUrtt LTm. 251k 

6oklan,4i. 

Goodo gori^, 151. ^ ^ 

Gorges, mlpme, xxix. 

Gofclieiien, 96. 

Oottiieben, castle of, SS. 

Gr&fenort, 90. 

Gnndson, 124 Battle of, lt5. * 

Graubundten, 17& 

OravdloDa, 1G2. 

Grenier, Mont, 328. 

Granobie to Brian^oo, by Bonis d*OfMML 

and the Col de LantaKC, 983~SS7. 
Oreisooay, S37, S38L 
Gnj^ Jane, letten of, 25^ 96. 
Grejr league, 17& Fint fonnitioa of. igs. 
Oriet, iiaM of, 87. 
Grimml pass, 108. 

Grinuel, hospice of the, M. Vwm of; 8& 
Grtedenwald, 77. 
—— glaciers of, 78. 

-— — to Merringen, by the Ort.8dieidedi, 79. 
Obisoztb, language oi, VJS. Hiatory and 

government of. 17& 
-— eokiage of the, xi. 
Grisanche, val, S96. 
Gross Hochstetten, 62. 
Grotte, ChemUi de la, 596. 
Grutli or RUUi, 55. 
Oruydres, village of. 112. Caftle,119L Coonts 

of, 112. Cheese, 111, lis. 
Gsteig, 110. 
Gudin, 9i. 
Guffer, 41. 
Guides in Switxerland, xm. When and 

where indispensable, xvn. At Chamouny, 

222. In Piedmont and Savoy, 286. 292. 
Guil, the, d«a 
Guttanen, 83^ 
Guxen, lvii. 
Gyswyl, 69. 



Habsburg, eaitle'of, 16. 

Hahnenbcrg, 91.~ 

Halden, Henry an der, 58. 

Hammerlein, birthplace of, 26. 

Handek, falls of the Aar, 81. 

Hanntbafs route over the Alps, 288. S22. 3S4 

Hauenstein, Ober, 9. Unter, 12. ^ 

Haali, upper, 83. 

Hasli, or Meyringen, 80. 

Hauserbrijcke, 92. 

Haute Combe, 912. 

Haute Luce, 307. 

Heinrlchftbad, 180. 

Herbageres, 301. 

Heri, 807. 

Herisau, 179. 

Hermance, mountain of, 302. 

Herrenreuti, convent of, 91. ' 

Hersogenbuchsee, 28. 

Hinter Rhein thai, 205 .-214. Source of, 

214 
Hinter Rhein, 215. 
HofWyl, OS. 
Ho/dtfin— collection of his drawings at 

Basle, 2. Anecdotes of, 2. 
Hollow way, 40. . 



H4pital CooflaM, aO& ^ 

Hoffgcn, 89. S3. 

HortcBse, ez-qoeai of HoUand, SI. 

Horses and miues in SvitKdaad, xnn. 

Hospice al 'Acqoa, 103. 

near Mount Ccnis, 3B& 

Hospital, or Hospenthal, 99. 
Houses of refiige, betwea 

Susa ^359. 
Hogi, Professor, 62—86. 

observations on gladera, xux. ui. 

Hindelbanck, monument to Madame "Lstng 

hans,88L 
Hundsalp, 92. 
Huss, John, his prison, SSL 

2a 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 90. 
Huttwyl, 63. 



I. 



Ibacb,45. 

Ictymidi, 242. 

Iffigen thai, 109. 

Ilanz, 195. 

Im Boden, 83. 

Imden, 10& 

I* Grund, 83. 

Im-Hof, 8a 

Inn — source of the, 214 

vallev of, 201. 

Inns of Swiiierland, xix. Chaiset In, xx, 

XXI. 

— of Piedmont and Savoy, 887. 
Intbrlachbn, 71. 

Inundation in the Yal de Bagnea, S65L 

Imis, 101. 

Isenthal, valley of, 5S. 

Isfere, valley of, 314 

Iseran, Col d', 318. 

IsolA Bella, 163. 

Madre, 164. 

— San Oiulio, 234. 
Italff, approach to, 168. ' 
Ivoune, I4a 

Ivrea, 250. 
Ivrogne, 254. 



J. 



Jardin, Le, 294 ' 

Jaman, dent de, 112. 

Jegistorf, 6a 

Jon, col de, 238. 

•• Journal of an Alpine Traveller,'' extract 

from, 314 
Jorat, 116b 

Joux, ChAteau de. 12& Lac de, ISa 
Jovet, mont, 252. 
JulterpasM^ 199. 
Jungflrau, 77. 

Jur«, view of the Alps flrom, xxvi. 
character of its scenery, xxx. 



K. 



Kaiserstuhl, 59. 
Kalfeuser thai, 19a 
Kamor, 179. 
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Kander river. 71.10SL 

Kandenteg, lOi. 

KJitxis,SG5. 

K«th, manhal, 181 

Kellet*! nap of Switmrlaiid, its great value, 

XZIII. 

Kemble, John, grave erf', 146. 
Kinaig culm, 181 
Kirchet,89L 
Klaiuen paas, 183. 
Kldnthal, 19S. 
KkMten, ise. 
Kli»,»-95. 
Knonau, 86. 
Konigsfieldeii, 15. 
KoBciuskio, 10. Orave of, 69. 
Krachenthal, 96. 
KreuUstraise, 19— S8. 
KuMnacbt, S9-^. 
Kybozg, castle of, £7 



L. 

Lac des Brennets, 1S6. 
LAdden, Leitern, 107. 
La Oure, magnificent view opposite the vil- 

lage of, 318. 
Laka of Switxerland, xxviii. Bursting of, 

10SL39I. 
Ijauxette, 34a 
L<andenberg, 58L 

Landquart, 196. 

I^nghans, monument of madame, £8. 
Langnau, 62. 
l4in«ebourg, 3S9L 
liario, lago, 2S4. 
Ia Scaiena, 350. 
La Tour, town oL 940. 
Lauflfen, castle of, 19. 
LauffenbuTg, 8. 
Laupen, battle of, 113. 
Lausannb, 144. Cathedral, 144. House of 
Gibbon, 145. Promenades, 145. 
to Martigny, by Vevay, 146. 



to Berne, by Freybarg, 116. 

— — by Morat, 119. 

— — to Geneva, 144. 

Lautaret, 386. 

Lauterbrunnen, 73. 

Lavater, birthplace oi;ji6. Death of, 25. 

Lawinen, lit. 

League of ten. Jurisdictions, 197. 

Lecourbe, general, 54. 85— 9S. 94. 97. 

Leman, lake, 141. Byron's verses, 141. 

Steamers, 142. Routes by the side of, 142 

—153. 
Leuk, baths of , 106. Villafle of, 106. 
Levantine, val; Levinen thai, 101. 
Lepin, 321 
Lens, 196. 
Lensburg, 88. 
Les Echdles, 896. 
Leseillon, Fort, 328. 
L'H6pital, town of, 308. 
Lichtensteig, 180. 
Lidde8,257. 
Liesthal, 8. Slaughter of the men of Basle 

at, 8. 
Limonade, Gaxeuse, xxi. 
lamone, 350. 



Linmat river, 84. 

Linth, valley of, 31. Elver, 30 Canal, 31. 

Locana, 274 

Locarno, Slu. ^tuation ; Madonna del Sasso; 

, decay of, 2ia Criminal statiHies, 980. 

Locle, 126. — — --» 

Lohnkutschcr, Swiss, xiv. 

Loison, 92-84. 97. 

Louis Philippe a srhoohnsrter, 901 

Lowerts, 44. 

Lucendro, lake, 99. 

LucnaNB, 3& Bridges, 36L Arsenal, 37. 

Stadthaus, 27. Monument to the memonr 

of the Swiss guards, 37. To mount Bighf, 

38. 
— > to Schwyts and Brunnen, 40. 

to Fluellen, 61. 

to Meyrinmn and Briens, by Alpnach 

and Samen, ffj. 
Lucerne, lake of, 51. 
Uiceme to Berne, by the Enttlebuch, 62. 

— to Berne, by Summiswald, 63. 
Lttgano, 22L Churches, 221. Manu&ctures ; 

environs ; Monte Salvadore^ 28SL 

•to Bellinsona, 221. 

-— to Como, 222. To the lake of Como, 

223L 

— lake of, 283. 

Uu:ni,Uke,211 Drainage of, 59. 62. 
Lumo, 223. 

Lukmanier pass, 197. 
Lungero, lake of, 5a 

, village of, 61. 

Lutsdiine^ river, 73L 
Lys, val de, 238. 



Macdonald, passage of the I^IQgen bymaiw 

shal, 2ia 
Macugnaga, 24a 843. 
Maderan valley, 95* 
Madulein, 202. 
Magadino, 21& 
Maggia, val, 220i 
Maggiare, lake, 163. 220. 

, steamer on, 165. 218. 

Bfaglan,286L 

Mura val, 212. 

Maisons de r^Aige, zlv. 

Bialans, 197. 

Malaria, danoer from, xxui. 228. 

Maloya, or maloggia, 211 

Maria Zum Sehnee, 47. 

MarUgn^, 155. 

— — to the Great St Bernard and Aosti^ 

256. 
^-^ to Lausanne and Geneva, 16& 

to Geneva, by Thonon, 151 

— » to Cormayeur, by the Col de Ferret, 268. 

to the glacier of Oetros, 268. 

— to Chamouny, by tb*Gol de Balme, 301. 

— ^— — by T6te Noire. 

Martins-druck,78. 

Martinsbruck, 103. 

Martinsloch, 71. 

Masox, thai, 21& 

Massa, stream of, 86. 

Massena, 94. 

Matterthal, 247, 248. 

Matten, 180. 

R 
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Haueniee, lake c€, &. 

Kaupertiiu'i tonio^ $. 

Mayenfeld, 197. 

MayeDthal, 91. S90. 

MegeT«,907. 

lCeiIeD,89. 

MeiUeiie rocki, 154, 

Meinau, Uland of, 2S, 

Helra, vale of the, SIS. Malaiift of* SlSL 

MecgenhcHii, fiS. 

MddithBl, TaUej ot, 59. 

Melede^ 9SS. 

Mena^o, SS4w 

M eudnfio. SSS* 

Menthon, btTtbpIace of St Bernard, 311. 

Hent<Hie, 3SS. 

Mer de Olaoe, SM. 

Itettenbei::^, 78. 

Meyen, 9S. 

Meyenwand, 96. 88. 

Meyiingen, 81. 

— to Interlachen, 92. 
Metsola, lago, 212. 
Miage glacier, dO&: 
Milan, 165i 

^— • to Genera, by the ISmplon, 14& 151 

155. 165. 
Minidunum, 116. 
Miolan castie, 314. 
M irabouc, fort, 341. 
Miaocco, 216. 
Mitta^orn, 110. 
Moesa river, 103. 
•— -, source of the, 21A. 
Molarat, 330. 
Mole, the, 284^ 
Moleson, 112, 11& 
Monaco, 353. 
Monev, Swiu, tiil 
Monch, 77. 

Mone«tler, baths of,33& 
Montanvert, 293. 
Montreux, 149. 

MoNT BiANC, view of, from SallencbeSj 286. 
— — viewed Arom the Val d'Aosta: Ascent 

of, 29a 

— view from the Col de Balme, SOL 
Montbovon, 111. 

Mont, col du, 279. 

Mont Cenis to Susa, by the Little Mont 
Cenis and the Col de Clair§e, 330. 

Mont du Chat, 3ia 3S2. 

Mont Joie, 302. 

Mont JoU, SOa 

MontmdUan, 313. 368, 

MoNTB ROBA,105. Seen from Macugnaga,243. 
From the Moro, 244. 

Mont Richer, 129. 

Mont Sion. 308. 

Mont Tendre, 1291 

Moraines, liii. 

Morat (Murten), 117. CasUe, 117. Charles 
the Bold, 117. Battle of, 117. Town-house 
of, 117. Munchwyler. 117. Lake of, 117. 

Morgarten, battle of, 190 

Morgenthal, 28. 

Morges, 143. 

Morge river, 110. 

Morgex, 255. 

Moro, monte, 243. Pass, S44. 

Motet, Ch&lets of, 304. 

Metiers Travers, 187. Sesidenee of Rous- 
seau, 127. 

Moudon (Milden), 116. 



Mouth ofa river, malairiaMar, xxm 

Mbutiers, Grandval, 6. 

— ^Tarentaise 315. Its salt spitegi and 

woriu, 315, 31& 
— — to Lanaleboarg, taf the Col de VaiMli^ 

319. d2L 
MuhU-thal, 98. 

Muliera, Cima de, 943. Pie,S49L 
MOnster^hal, 5, & 
Munster,86. 
Miinsin^BD, 69l 

MuotU thai, 191. Battle of, 191. 
Murchiaon, Mx., researches at (Eiiiiigen,80. 
Morten, 117. 

Museum ddt), 86. Manuftdniei, 26. 
Mutten, 191. 
Mythenbecg, 4S. 191. 



N. 

Nafeis, battle, 181. 

Nant Bourant, 303. 

Ni^Mleon Bona|»arte^ public imptoremeDli 
effbcted by, near Lea Bcbelles^ 386. 

Nater8,86. 

Neff Feliz,'d48L 

Nellenbalm, 78. 

NsurcHaTBL. Nuenbaig^ 119. Lake of, lift. 
Old castle, 12a Church, 12a HMd de 
ViUe,120. Gymnasium, 120. Cbaomont, 
120. Boulderatone, Piene & bot, ISL 
Gorge of the Seyon, 18L 

Neufcb&tel to La Chaux de Pons, 13& 

Neueneck, 113. 

Neuvevitte, 121 

Nice, 351 

-— to Genoa, by the Cornice or Bivien, 
35L354. 

Nicholas da Mira, 102. 

Niesen, 69. 

Noli, bay of, 354. 

NoIIa, torrent, 205. 

Notre Damedes Eremites, 184. 

Notre Dame de la Goige^ 903. 

Novasca, 274. 

Novate, S12. 

Nufanen (Novena), paaa ot, 103, 

Nydau, 7. 

Nyon, 143. 



a 

Oberalp, pass and lake, 196^ 197. 
Ober-gestelen, 86. 
Ober.hauenstein, 9. 
Ober.halbstein, 196, 199. 
Ober.matt, 92. 
Ober.8ax, 195. 

Ober and Unter Aar Gletcher, 9^ 
(Ehningen, quarries of, 20. 
GSschinen, valley of, 104 
Olivone, 197. 
Olten, 12. 
Omegna, 230->2S3. 
Oncino, village of, 345. 
Oneglla, 353. 
Orbe, val, 125. 
Orca» val de, 272. 
Oropa, mont, sanctuary of, 235. 
Orsera, 98. 
. Orsine, val, 299. 
Orta, lake of, 229—233. 
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Orte, town of, 231 

Ouches, 290. 302. 

Ouchy, I4i. ** FriMner of Cbilkm," written 

there, 144. 
Oiilz,aS8. 



P. 

PaeflaDa,S45. 

Pain de Sucre, 261 

Palm-trees, S53,' 

Pantenbrucke, 183. 

Pa$te8qfthe AlptyXLLi. Progr«M over one, 
described, XLiii. High road over them, 
XLiT. Mode of passing in winter, zlv. Ve- 
getation on the high Aksft, xun. 

Pass of the Orimsel, 83. 

— Gries, 87. 
^— Furca,88. 
— — Surenen, 89. 
St. Gothard, 02. 

— Susten,82. 
— - Nttfimem, 103. 

— GemmiflOS. 

Rawyl, 106. 

Sanetsch, 110. 

— — i^nplon, 155. 
_ Lulananier, 197. 

Jiilier,196. 

A]bu)a,200. 

— — Flnstermunx, 201. 

— Bemina,203. 
i*— lteiagen,909. 
^— Maloya, 213. 

— — Bemardin, 215. 

i— Col de Tende, 307. 

^— Cornioe or Riviera, 354 

Passports in Switserland, vin. 67a. 

Pastrycooks in the Orisons, 200, 201. 

Payeme, 116—119. 

Pays de Neff, 342. 

PeUa,234. 

Pellina, yal, 268. 

Pelissier, pont, 290. 

Perouse, town of, 339. 

Pesey, mines of, 317. 

Perte du Rhone, 140. 

Pestaloni, 125. Birthplace of, 2& 

Pesterana, Tal, 240. Gold mines, 2i0. 

Petersen, 180. 

PfaflRensprung, 9& 

Pfbpfeb's Baths described, 170. 173. 

— — convent, 170. 

Piyn,27. 

Pianaazo. 210. Fall, 2ia 

Piano del Re, the, 345. 

— — di Florenza, 345. 

PiBDMoirr, 2S6. Roads, accommodation, &c., 

limong the Alps of, ^. Wine and money, 

23& Phunsof,d43. 
Pierre Pertuis, 6. 
Pisnerol to Embrun, by the valleys of the 

vaudois and the col de la Croix, 340-»S4S. 
Pilate, moun^ 39. 
Pilgrimage to Einsiedelo, 18& 189. 
PolMo, 102. 
Pioteila, forest of, 100. 
Piottino. monte, 110. 
Pissevach, waterfall, 153. 
Pia Beveren, 205.' 
Plan des Dames, 303. 
Playfair, professor, 57. 
Pleun, 211—213. 



PUny's Villa, 294. 

Po, plwns and valley ci the, 343. Source of, 

Polenierthal, 197.. 

Poligny, 130. 

Pontarlier, 126. 

Pont Beauvoisin to Aix, by the Mont du 

Chat, 311—323. 
^— to Chamberry, by AiguebeUette, 323— 

325. 
— — to Turin, by Les Echelles, Chamberry, 

and the Pass of the Mont Cenis, 325. . 
Ponte,273. 

to ViUeneuve, by Val d'Oroa, 274. 

Pont d'Ael. Roman aqueduct, 270. 

Pelissier, S90. 

Ponte Tresa, 22a 

Pontet, 303. 

Pontresina, 203. 

Porlesxa, 221 

Port VaUais, 150. 154. 

Posting in Switaerland* ui< In St. Gall, 

168. 
Potence, or gallows* 96. 
Praborgne, or Zermatt, 248. 
Pralis, 341. 
Pralorgnan, 320. 
Fra, val, 273. 
Pragel pass, 192L 
Premia,8a 
Pre St Didier, 28a 
Prettigau, 197, 198. 
Prieure, le, 29L 

ProtestOHi veOleut of Piedmont, 339, 348. 
Prou. plain of, 257. 
Puschiavo,201 Lake, 204. 
Pusklav,204. 



R. 

Racconlgi, 349. 

Ragatz, 170. 

Rana de vaches, xxxti. 

Ransola, col, 238. 

Rapperschwyl, 30. Bridge of, 30. 

Rawvl, 109. Pass of, 106. 

Razhberg, glacier of, 109l 

Real^ col de, 272. View of the Alps firom, 

272 
Reding Aloys, 54, 55. 
Reichenau, 204. 
— — , island of, 21. 
Reichenbach. falls of, 81. 
•—, baths o^ 81. : 
Requisites for travelling in Switaerland 

XXIII. 

Resti, castle of, 82. 
Reuse river, source of, 127. 
Reuss valley, 92. 

river, source of, 99. 

Rhstikon, 196. 

Rhealt. 206. 

Rhcinf^den, 8. 14. 

Rhinb at Basle. 1. Falls of, at SchaflEl 

hausen, 19. Ancient bed of, near Sar. 

gans, 33. Sources of, 196, 167, 214. 
•— , change of its course, 173. 
Rho, 165. 

Rhoden, outer and inner, 177* 
Rhonb, source and glacier of, 89. At Geneva, 

131. 
>_, perte du, 160. 
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AtMuotta,19L At Glanif, 19& Up the 
Sernft thai, IM. 

Stoitt, origin of the ntiae, 46. 

— — i tiieir moral eondition, xxz. EflbeU of 
tnTdling upon, xxu. Of the catbolie re- 
ligion, xxzol Swiaslibtrty.xxxv. Towns, 
XXXV. Singing; xxxTi. Husbandry, xxXYl. 

SwirzBBLAMD. Pauports, Tio. Mmiejitiii. 
Measures of disCanoe, xn. Modes of tn- 
▼elling, xn. Posting, xiii. Diligence, xni. 
Voituflen, xit. Charabanc, xn. Guides, 
xvn. Mules, xnii. Inns, xix. Directions 
Ibr trayeiling in, xxt. Objects best worth 
notice, XXV. Skeleton tours, xxxvi. Al- 
pine passes, xlh. CbAlets and pasturages* 
XLVi. (QHaders, xxn. Avalanches and snow 
stcwms, uv. uoltre, Lvm. 



T. 

Tacitus, 118. 

Taconay ruder, SQO. 

Tarasp, 203. 

Tamina, 170. 

Tanninges, £89. ' 

Tarentaise, 314. 

Tavannes, 6. 

Tavemier, 189. 

Tavetsch, 196. 

Tell, Wiluam, Urthplace, 95. Lands on the 

Platte, 55. Shoots Gessler, 40. Death, 95. 
Tell's country, 52. Chapels, ¥)~~55. Forest 

cantons, 5S. Rutii, 55. 
Tbllen Platte, 55. 
Tellenbuxg, castle of, 104. 
Tende, colde, 350. 
Tesch, 247. 
T^te de Rang, 125. 
T6te Noire, 299. 
Teufelstein, 96. 
Teufffelen, 119. 
Teuffbn, 177. 
Thiel, or Zihl, river, 119. 
Tliiermatten, 106. 
Thones, valley of, 311. 
Thonon, 153. 
Thun, 70. 

, church and terrace of, 70. 

to Vevay, by the Simmen thai, 110. 

, Lake of, 70. 

Thusis, 206. 

Thurgovia, canton, 166. 

Ticino, 99. Valley of, 216—818. 

Hefenkasten, 196. 

Tignes, 318. 

Tine, la, pass of, 111. 

Tinsen, 199. 

Titlis, 91. 

Todten See, or Lake of the Dead, 86. 

Toggenburg, 180. 

Tosa, nvetyfaOs qf, 87. 

Tourmentes, lvii. 

Tournanche, val, 249. 

Tourniquets, XLiv. 

Toussaint I'Ouverture, 126. 

Tourtemagne, 157. Waterfall, 157. 

Tours, Skelbton, in Switzerland, xxxvii. \ 

in Piedmont and Savoy, 228. 
TraveWmg in Switxerlandt directions for, 

XXI. Best season, xxi. Requisites for, 

XXIII 

Travers, val, 127. 
Treib, 54. 



TrelanlM, giMier oi; 903L 

lYeniola, val, lOa 

Tremolite, mineral, 100. 

Tresa,223. 

Trient,dOO. 

Trins,191 

Trivolet, glacier, 2691 

TronsL the sycamora vt, 19& 

Trou perdu, 20& 

Trummeln,10a 

Tume,282. 

TuTbia,SfiSL 

Turin to Cormayeor, 850. 

to Nice, Sift 



U. 

Ulnye, valley <tf, 948. 

Ulrichen, 86. 
Unspunnen, castle of. 78. 

, barons of, 72L 

Unter HauensUdn, IS. 
Untersee, 21. 
Unterseen, 71. 
Unter-Stalden, 88. 
Urbach, valley o^ 8& 
Uri, bay of, 55. 

, canton of, 93. 

^— , gallery of, 97. 
Umerloch, 97. 
Urseren, valley of, 97, 96. 
Z7sser, ravine of the, SOOl 

valley of the, 313. 

Uanach, Sa 



V. 



Vallab, 152. 155. 157. 

Vallais, upper, 86. 

VaUeys of Switsexland, xxix. 

— , Protestant, 339. 

Vallengin, 125. 

Val MontJoie, 302. 

Valorslne, 299. 

Vanoise pass, 321. 

Vanzone, 240—242. 

Varallo, Sacro Monte, 830. 893. 

^— • to Arona, 23a 

— • to Baveno, 233. 

to ChAtillon, 236. 

Varen, 108. 
Faudois, valient, 388. 

332. 

Vaumarcus, fort of, 124. 
Venadio, 347. 
Ventimiglia, 353. 
Verlohroes, loch, 20& 
Verrex, 261. 
Verri^res de Suisse, 127. 
Versoix. 142. ^ * iik 

Fevay, 112. 146. Rousseau's mention «» »»* 

Thte des Vignerons, 146. 
Via Mala described, 20& 208. 
Vier Waldstadter See, 68. 
Viesch, 86. 
Vieschei^HSmer, 86. 
ViUard d'Arbne, 335. 
Villeneuve, 15a 254. 
Vimine. village of, 325. 
Vindonlssa, 15. 
Vispi 157. 



342. Ml*** of the, 
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Visp to Ch&tillon, by Mont Cenrin, 147. 

• to the yal Anzasca, by the monte 

Moro, 246. 
VizUle, 334. 
Vogogna, 162. 

_ to Visp, b^ the Moro, 239. 
Voiturien, Swu8, xir. 
Voltaire, 139. 
Vorder Rhein thai, 199. 
Vosa, Col de, 302. 



W. 

Wadenschwyl, S9. 
Waldenburg, 9. 
Waldi, 27. 
Waldnacbt, 92. 
Wallenstadt, lake of, 31. 

, town of, 3SL 

Walperschwyl, 119. 

Wasen, or Weeen, 83. 92. 96. 

Watchmakers of Geneva, 137. 

WaterfaUSt Swiu, xsnii. 

Wattwyl 180. 

Weggi8,48. 'PathuptheBighi,48. 

Weid, hill of, 24 

Weissbad, 178. 

'Weissenbui^, 110. 

.^, baths of, lia 

Weissenstein mountain^ ascent from MUnster, 

6. From Soleure, 11. 
Weissenstein in the Grisons, 200. 
Weissen Thor pass. 248. 
Weisshom (Ceryin), 105. 
Wellhom, 8a 
Wengem alp, 75. 
Werdenberg, 17a 
Werner, poet, 104. 
Wesen, 31. 

1 to Glarus, 181. 

Wetterhorn, 77. 

Wildhaus, birth]dace of Zwinglt, 181. 

V^ildkirchlein, 178. 

W^Udstrubel, 109. 

Wimmis, castle of, 104. 

Wind accompanying avalanches, lvi. 159. 

^^^indisch \o 

Winkelried, ilmold, his noble devotion, 1& 

, statue of, 90. House of, 90. 

Winter journey over the Alps, zlt. 
Winterthur, 27. 



Wivilo, count, 119. 

Wolfenschiess, 90. 

Wolfiberg, ch&teau of, 21. 

Wolves, common in the forest of Braniante, 

331. 
Wordsworth's sonnet, xxxiii. 
Wrestling matches, xxzvil 6£. 
Wyndham and Pocock, 292. 
Wyl, 180. 
Wytenstein, 55. 



Y. 

Yenne, 322. 

Yverdun, 125. Castle of, 125w 

to Geneva, by Orfoe, 1^ 

to Neuch&td, 125. 



Z. 



T> 



Zehngeiichten Bund, 176. 

Zermatt, 247. 

Zemete, 203. 

Zihl, river, 7. 

Zimmerman, IS. 29. 

ZoUbrucke,173. 

Zschokke, Henry, 14. > 

Zuchwyl,6a 

ZuG, 34. 

—>-, lake of, 34k 

* to Zurich, 34. 

Zi7iucH,24. Cathedral of St Peter, 25. La- 

yater, 25. Zwingli, 25. Church, 52. Lake 

of, 29. 
-—' to Constance, 27. 

to St Gall, 27. 

to Berne by Baden, 28. 

~— to Coire, by lake of Zurich, 28. 

to Zug and Lucerne, by Horgen and 

the Righi, 33. 
.-^ to Lucerne, over the Albis, 35. 
— — cmns of, xiL 
Zutz, 20a 

Zweilutscheneii, 73. 
Zweisimmen, IIL 
Zwing-feste, xxxvii. 62. 
Zwingli^ at Zurich, 24. His death at Kap- 

pel, 35. Birthplace!, 181. 
Zwing Uri, 95. 
Zwingbi, 81. 



THE END. 
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